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ST.  PAUL,  MINN.: 

Thk  Pioitbrr  Press  Company. 

1887. 

LIBRARY 

inaVERSlTY  OF  CAUFORNIA  by GoOQk 

DAVIS  ^ 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 


Office  of  the  Secbetary,  ) 

Minneapolis,  March  30, 1887.      ) 

To  Hon.  A.  B.  McGillj  Governor  of  Minnesota: 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  compliance  with 
legal  requisition,  the  accompanying  report  for  1887,  with  sup- 
plementary papers. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  D.  HILLMAN, 
Secretary  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  FOR  1887. 

PRESIDENT. 
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M.  CUTLEB Sumter. 

N.  J.  Stubbs .^. Long  Lake. 

G.  W.  Fuller Litchfield. 

SECRETARY. 

S.  D.  Hillman Minneapolis. 
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The  PreaideDt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ex-ojfflcio  and 

J.  S.  Harris,  Chairman La  Crescent. 

J.  M.  Underwood Lake  City. 
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DiTUS  Day ..Farmington. 
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Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter.. .UniversitylFarm,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Peter  M.  Gideon Excelsior. 

M.  Pearce Minneapolis. 

G.W.  Puller Litchfield. 

A  W.  giAS ....Rochester. 

E.M.  Probstfield Moorhead. 

F.  J.  SoHREiBER Moorhead. 

Andrew  Peterson Waconia. 

Charles  Lxjedloff Carver. 

Underwood  &Emert Lake  City. 

B.  Taylor Forestville. 

Fred  VON  Baumbaoh Alexandria. 

E  H.  S.  Dartt Owatonna. 

L.  E.  Day Farmington. 

J.  8.  Harris La  Crescent. 

0.  M.  Lord Minnesota  City. 

GENERAL  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Sidney  Corp Hammond. 

D.  K.  MiOHENOR Etna. 

J.  C.  Kramer La  Crescent. 

0.  R  Saunders Granite  Falls. 

0.  P.  Norwood Balaton,  Murray  county. 

M.  C.  Bunnell Newport. 

N.  J.  Stubbs Long  Lake. 

William  MoHenry St.  Charles. 

0.  M.  Lord Minnesota  City. 

Clarence  Wedge Albert  Lea. 

George  E.  Case St.  Peter. 

M.  Cutler Snmter. 

(J.  W.  Fuller Litchfield. 

L.  E.  Day Farmington. 

Charles  Luedlofp Carver. 

W.  E.  Brimhall St.  Paul. 

M.  T.  Duncan Fergus  Falls. 

J.  H.  Ludix>w Worthington. 

*  Tbe  members  of  the  (general  Fruit  Committee  are  expected  to  report  separatelj  on  all  mat- 
tea  of  interest  in  hortioultare,  bat  more  especially  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  new 
tnd  improTed  fruiis. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Wyman  Elliot Minneax>olis. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Porter St.  Anthony  Park. 

J.  T.  Grimes Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SEEDLING  FEUITS. 

J.  S.  Harris La  Crescent. 

A.  W.  SiAS Eochester. 

G.  W.  Fuller Litchfield. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPLES,  PEAES  AND  PLUMS. 

J.  S.  Harris La  Crescent. 

Chas.  a.  Keffer Minneapolis. 

Isaac  Gilpatriok Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIVE  FEUITS. 

O.  M.  Lord ' Minnesota  City. 

J.  S.  Harris La  Crescent. 

J.  O.  Barrett Browns  Valley. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

Charles  Luedloff Carver. 

A.  W.  SiAS Rochester. 

A.  Peterson Waconia. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GRAPES  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

T.  BosT Excelsior. 

M.  Pearoe Minneapolis. 

A.  W.  Latham Excelsior. 

COMMITTEE  ON   EXPLORATION    FRUITS  AND 
FLOWERS. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Porter St.  Anthony  Park. 

S.  D.  HiLLMAN Minneapolis. 

A.  W.  SiAS Rochester. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FORESTRY. 

C.  L.  Smith Minneapolis. 

J.  W.  BoxELL St.  Paul. 

M.  Cutler Sumter. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EVERGREENS. 

J.  T.  Grimes Minneapolis. 

O.  P.  Brand Faribault. 

H.  R.  Hunter Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DECIDUOUS  TEEES  Aim  8HBUB8. 

PiiOF.  D.  B.  Maginnis St.  PauL 

S.  M.  Emebt Lake  City. 

M.J.  HoAa Eocbester. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FEUIT  BLOSSOMS. 

Pbof.  E.  D.  Pobteb St.  Anthony  Park. 

Geo.  p.  Pefpeb Pewaukee,  Wis. 

J.  8.  Habbih La  Crescent. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GREENHOUSES  AND  HOTBEDS. 

R.  J.  Meitdekhall Minneapolis. 

R  A.  CuzNEB Agricultural  College,  Minneapolis. 

Smith  &Dabling Winona. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FLORICULTURE. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Cleve Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Gould Excelsior. 

Mbs.  Anna  B.  Undebwood Lake  City. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 

E,  H.  S.  Dabtt Owatonna. 

A.  W.  Lathak Excelsion 

0.  F.  Bband Faribault. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Prof.  L.  Asibe. Minneapolis. 

P.  G.  Gould Excelsior. 

E.  M.  Chandler Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

William  Lyons Minneapolis. 

JosiAH  Allen '. Red  Wing* 

WiLiXAM  H.  Bbimhall St.  Paul. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MARKETING  AND  NEW  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  APPLIANCES. 

P.  G.  Gould Excelsior. 

William  H.  Bbimhall St.  Paul. 

N.  J.  Stubbs Long  Lake. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HONEY  AND  SYRUP. 

J.  G.  Bass St.  Anthony  Park* 

L.  E.  Day Farmington. 

SethH.  Kinney Morristown. 
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CX)MMITTEE  ON  BREAD  AND  CAKE. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bbimhall St.  Paul. 

Miss  M.  Ebtelle  Porter St.  Anthony  Park. 

Miss  Mary  Grimes Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE  ON   PICKLES,    PRESERVES  AND 
CANNED  GOODS. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Stager Sank  Rapids. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Gregg Minneapolis. 

MissM.  Lyons Minneapolis. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Oestlund Minneapolis. 

R.  J.  Mendenhall Minneapolis. 

J.  S.  Harris La  Crescent. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

Agkerman,  J.  H ^ Young  America. 

Allen,  Joshua Red  Wing. 

Armour,  Magwood Stonewall,  Man. 

Arnold,  James Hammond. 

Barrett,  J.  O Browns  Valley. 

BoxELL,  J.  W St.  Paul. 

Blakeley,  Capt.  Russell St.  Paul. 

BosT,  T Excelsior. 

Brand,  O.  F Faribault. 

Brimhall,  Wm.  H St.  Paul. 

Brown,  A.  L Brownton. 

Brown,  C.  F St.  Peter. 

Bunnell,  M.  C Newport. 

BuscH,  Fred Richfield. 

Bush,  A.  K Dover. 

BussE,  H.  F Minneapolis. 

Cannon,  William : Port  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dak. 

Chandler,  E.  M Minneapolis. 

Combs,  Wm.  S St.  Paul. 

Cook,  DeWaine Windom. 

Cook,  M.  W Rochester. 

CoRLETT,  John  E Farmersburg,  Iowa. 

Corp,  Sidney Hammond. 

Crawford,  Mathew Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

Crosby,  Hon.  F.  M Hastings. 

Cross,  Mrs.  E ; Sauk  Rapids. 

Cutler,  Milon Sumter. 
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CuzNER,  E.  A Minneapolis. 

Danforth,  William Red  Wing. 

Dabtt,  E.  H.  S Owatonua. 

Day,  Drrus Farmington. 

Day,  Fbank  A Fairmont. 

Day,  L.  E Farmington. 

Devol,  W.  S Columbus,  Ohio. 

Doughty,  J.  Cole Lake  City. 

DwiNNELL,  R.  C Sumter. 

Emery,  S.  M Lake  City. 

Frankland,  Thomas Stonewall,  Man. 

Fuller,  G.  W Litchfield. 

GiLPATRiCK,  Isaac Minneapolis. 

Gould,  F.  G Excelsior. 

Grego,  O.  C Minneapolis. 

Griese,  C.  H Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harrington,  Geo.  W..f Plainview. 

EUrris,  Eugene  E La  Crescent. 

Harris,  Frank  I La  Crescent. 

HiLLMAN,  S.  D Minneapolis. 

Hubbard,  T.  S Fredonia,  K  Y. 

Jackson,  B.  D Minneapolis. 

Jehu,  George Hastings. 

Jenkins,  J.  W Champlin. 

Bjennby,  Seth  H Morristown. 

Knapheide,  Rudolph St.  Paul. 

Kramer,  J.  C La  Crescent. 

Labbitt,  George Lake  City. 

Latham,  A.  W Excelsior. 

Leavenworth,  Frank  H Detroit,  Mich. 

Little,  John Granton,  Ont. 

LuEDLOFF,  Charles Carver. 

Lyons,  William Minneapolis. 

Mackintosh,  William Langdon. 

Maginnis,  Prof.  D.  R St.  Paul. 

Mendenhall,  R.  J Minneapolis. 

McHenry,  D.  a St.  Charles. 

Mills,  L.  D Garden  City. 

Nobbn,  O.  O St.  Cloud. 

Noble,  J Sumter. 

NoRQUiST,  John Red  Wing. 

Owen,  S.  M Minneapolis. 
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PARkER,  W.  L Parmington. 

Partridge,  Sam Moorhead. 

Perkins,  Wm.  R South  Troy. 

Peterson,  Andrew Waconia. 

Porter,  Prof.  Edward  D St.  Anthony  Park. 

Preston,  W.  O .Luverne. 

Puffer,  Dr.  F.  L Bird  Island. 

Roberts,  Austin  J Leandro,  Cal. 

Rogers,  George Money  Creek. 

Rogers,  T.  R Red  Wing. 

Running,  S Menomonie,  Wis, 

Salzer,  John  A La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Selbie,  William Deadwood,  Dak. 

Sherren,  p.  C St.  Paul. 

Slack,  H.  W St.  Paul. 

SoLEM,  Andrew Spink,  Dak. 

SoLEM,  O.  A.  Th .^ Halstad. 

SoMERViLi^,  William Viola. 

Stager,  Mrs.  B.  J ^auk  Rapids. 

Stone,  L  N Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Stubbs,  Nathan  J Long  Lake. 

Taylor,  Barnett Porestville. 

Terry,  Alfred Slayton. 

Underwood,  Anna  B Lake  City. 

Underwood,  J.  M Lake  City. 

Ward,  C.  W Sumter. 

Webster,  Hiram Lake  City. 

Wedge,  Clarence Albert  Lea. 

Whitehead,  Job Pipestone. 

Woodruff,  Philo Faribault. 

Yost,  E.  B Minneapolis. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

George  J.  Kellogg,  from  1882 Janesville,  Wis. 

G.  P.  Putnam,  from  1882 Ash  Ridge,  Wis. 

Edson  Gaylord,  from  1886 Kora  Springs,  Iowa. 

J.  E.  Corlett .Farmersburg,  Iowa. 

B.  S.  HoxiE Evansville,  Wis. 

H.  R.  Hunter Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

C.  H.  Brett Henry,  Dak» 
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HONOEARY  LIFE  MBMBEES. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  (deceased) Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  P.  Warder  (deceased) North  Bend,  Ohio. 

teL  P.  A.  Jewell  (deceased) Lake  City. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Hodges  (deceased) St.  Paul. 

D.  W.  Humphrey  (deceased) Faribault. 

Hon.  N.  J.  CoLMAN .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  P.  Pbffer Pewaukee,  Wis. 

J.  C.  Plumb Milton,  Wis. 

J.  M.  Smith GreenBay,  Wis. 

E.  Wilcox La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd Ames,  Iowa. 

Charles  Gibb Abbottsford,  Quebec. 

A.  G.  Tuttle Baraboo,  Wis. 

P.  K  Phoenix Delavan,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Manning Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Manning Boston,  Mass. 

>Irs.  Wm.  Paibt Hersey. 

Charles  Y.  Lacy Fort  Benton,  M.  T. 

Col.  J.  H.  Stevens Minneapolis. 

J.  8.  Harris La  Crescent. 

R.  J.  Mbndenhall Minneapolis. 

Truman  M.  Smith.... San  Diego,  Cal. 

L.  M.  Ford San  Diego,  Cal. 

Wyman  Elliot Minneapolis. 

Charles  Hoag Minneapolis. 

J.  T.  Grimes Minneapolis. 

A.  W.  SiAS Rochester. 

Peter  M.  Gideon Excelsior. 

Mrs.  Wealthy  Gideon Excelsior. 

M.  Pearce Minneapolis. 

Col.  D.  A.  Robertson St.  Paul. 

R.  L.  CoTTERELL Dovcr. 

Charles  Leudloff Carver. 

Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr Ramsey,  Dak. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Cleve Minneapolis. 

Mrs,  James  Bowen Minneapolis. 

Mfis.  Ida  E.  Tilson West  Salem,  Wis. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Sargeant Lake  City. 

Miss  Sarah  Manning Lake  City. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 


HUESIN'i  STATE  Mmum  SOCIETY 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1887. 


PRESIDENT. 

WM.  R.  MERRIAM St.  Paul. 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 

IGNATIUS  DONNELLY Hastings. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  E.  HOARD Hamline. 

TREASURER. 

P.J.  WILCOX Northfield. 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

JAMES  McHENCH Pairmont. 

JOHN  P.  NORRISH Hastings 

CLARK  CHAMBERS Owatonna. 

JOHN  COOPER St.  Cloud. 

A.  N.  JOHNSON Benson. 

L.  H.  PROSSER Wykoflf. 

The  next  annual  fair  will  be  held  on  the  State  Pair  grounds 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Sept.  9  to  17,  1887.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  best  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural exposition  of  the  year. 

Liberal  premiums  offered  in  every  department.  Por  further 
information  address  the  secretary,  as  above. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


MINNESOTA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 


This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

ARTICLE  il. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
pomology,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  by  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating correct  information  concerning  the  culture  of  such 
fruits,  flowei'S,  trees,  and  other  productions  in  horticulture  as 
are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Minnesota. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  to  the  secretary 
or  treasurer  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  or  a  life  member  by  the 
payment  of  ten  dollars.  Honorary  members,  for  a  time  stated 
or  for  life,  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership;  provided,  that  honorary  life  members 
may  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  in  two  equal  annual  payments  of 
five  dollars. 
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AKTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  one  vice  president 
from  each  congressional  district,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  and  a  librarian. 

ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  deliver  an  annual  address,  and  in  his  absence  the 
vice  presidents,  in  their  order,  shall  perform  the  same  duties. 
They  shall  also  have  a  genei'al  supervision  of  the  horticultural 
interests  in  their  respective  districts,  and  make  a  written  report 
to  the  Society  at  its  annual  winter  meeting;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Society  shall  pay  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  same. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SECRETARY. 

The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  doings  of  the  Society,  collate 
and  prepare  all  communications,  etc.,  for  the  public  press,  and 
pay  over  all  moneys  received  from  members  or  otherwise  to  the 
treasurer  on  his  receipt;  receive  and  answer  all  communications 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  establish  and  maintain  correspond  - 
ence  with  all  local,  county,  district  and  state  horticultural  socie- 
ties, and  secure  by  exchange  their  transactions,  as  far  as  possible; 
to  aid  the  president  as  an  executive  oflftcer  in  the  dispatch  of 
business  relating  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  notices  of  horti- 
cultural and  similar  meetings  Of  general  interest,  and  report  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  an  abstract  of  the  matter  that 
has  come  into  his  possession,  which,  with  its  approval,  shall 
become  part  of  its  transactions  of  the  current  year. 

ARTICLE  YII. 

THE  TREASURER. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  president,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  secretary.     He  shall  make  up  a  report  of  all 
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the  receipts  and  disbarsements  of  the  Society,  and  present  the 
same  at  the  annual  winter  meeting,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
called  apon  to'do  so  by  the  executive  committee.  He  shall  give 
bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  Society  may  direct,  to  be  approved  by 
tiie  president  and  secretary,  and  the  bond  when  so  approved 
shall  be  filed  with  the  state  auditor. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  officei^  shall  be  elected  separately  and  annually  by  ballot, 
and  hold  their  office  until  their  successor  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  shall  hold  annual  sessions  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
January,  and  other  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Society  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  X. 

THE   LIBRAE  IAN. 

The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  and  report  its 
condition  at  each  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

By-laws  and  alterations  of  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  further  wants  of  the  Society,  may  be  enacted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  annual 
meeting,  and  on  one  day's  notice  of  the  same  being  given. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  The  president,  at  each  annaal  meeting  of  the  Society,  shall 
appoint  a  general  fruit  committee,  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  member  to  make  a  written  report  annually  upon 
the  fruit  crop,  and  a  limited  list  of  fruits  best  adapted  for  gen- 
eral cultivation  in  their  respective  districts. 

2.  The  president,  secretaiy  and  treasurer  shall  be  members 
ex  officio  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  executive  committee  may  call  a  meeting^of  the  Society 
at  any  time  they  may  deem  advisable,  giving  at  least  thirty 
days'  notice  through  the  public  press. 

4.  The  executive  committee  shall  appoint  a  committee  on 
seedlings,  on  nomenclature,  on  forestry,  on  fruit  blossoms,  on 
Russian  apples,  6n  gardening,  on  small  fruits,  and  on  floricul- 
ture. 

5.  The  five  members  of  the  executive  committee,  not  includ- 
ing the  president,  secretary  or  treasurer,  shall  be  a  committee 
on  finance,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  audit  all  bills  before 
they  shall  be  ordered  paid  by  the  president  and  secretary. 

6.  The  executive  committee  shall  see  that  a  program  is  issued 
for  each  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  least  one  month  before  the 
winter  meeting  and  ten  days  before  the  summer  meeitng. 

7.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  trans- 
actions as  often  as  published,  on  which  postage  shall  be  paid; 
but  in  the  distribution  of  all  other  copies  the  party  receiving 
the  same  shall  pay  the  postage;  where  several  copies  are  sent  to 
auxiliary  societies  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  secretary  to 
pay  the  freight. 

8.  Quof^um — A  quorum  shall  consist  of  nine  members  of  the 
Society,  or  a  majority  of  the  executive  committee. 
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MINNESOTA 

State  Horticultdral  Society. 


TRANSACTIONS  1886-7. 


THE  SUMMER  MEETING,  1886. 


[NOTE. — TTut  Society  mU  not  be  held  r>e$ponsible  for  individual  opinicn$  which 
art  fownd  in  thi»  report, — Seerelarp,'] 


The  twentieth  semi-annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  Society  at  its  annual  session  in  January,  was  held  at  the 
state  form,  near  St.  Anthony  Park,  Thursday,  June  17,  1886. 

Following  is  the  announcement  of  the  meeting,  premium  list 
and  roles: 

In  aooordanoe  with  preTions  arrangements  by  the  Society,  at  its  last  annual 
tMrion,  the  sammer  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  state  nni- 
▼enitj  fihrm,  sitnated  nearly  midway  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  one 
mile  north  of  St.  Anthony  Park  and  near  the  state  fair  grounds. 

An  oi^rtanity  will  thos  be  afforded  members  of  the  Society  *and  others  to 
▼isit  tiie  state  iMm  and  to  carefully  observe  the  practical  methods  there  em- 
ployed Uar  the  adTanoement  of  the  science  of  horticulture,  agriculture  and 
experimental  work  being  conducted  there,  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
£.  D.  Porter  and  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  university. 

The  location  of  the  farm  is  convenient  to  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
trains  leaving  hourly  from  the  Union  depots  of  each  city  over  the  St.  Paul„ 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Kailway.  * 
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Gonyeyancee  will  be  provided  for  the  transportation  of  delegates  and  others 
to  and  from  the  station  at  St  Anthony  Park,  to  the  farm.  Trains  leave  the 
depots  of  each  city  at  8:30  A.  M.  and  hourly  thereafter  daring  the  day. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  ftiU  attendance  of  members,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  horticnltare,  agricaltare, 
and  especially  the  experimental  work  being  conducted  at  the  state  university 
£Euin.  The  ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
exercisee  of  the  day. 

It  is  expected  that  exhibitors  will  be  prompt  and  place  all  their  ^exhibits  on 
the  tables  by  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  so  that  the  judges  to  be  appointed  can  make 
their  awards  and  report  thereon  by  12  o'clock. 

While  entries  are  being  made  and  the  judges  are  engaged  in  their  duties,  the 
visitors  and  members  of  the  Society  will  be  conducted  over  the  fetrm,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  examine  the  state  buildings,  and  to  visit  the 
orchards,  vineyard,  gardens  and  other  objects  of  interest  about  the  preniises. 
The  location  of  the  farm  is  a  sightly  one,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  surroond- 
ing  country.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  very  pleasantfy  situated,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  who  may  see  fit  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

After  the  awards  of  premiums  have  been  made,  the  strawberries  on  exhibi- 
tion will  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  informal  basket  picnic,  to  be 
served  at  1  o'clock.  This  will  not  be  the  least  attractive  feature  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  Society  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M. 

A  paper  upon  the  subject  of  *'  Small  Fruits  for  Market  and  Home  Use,"  by 
J.  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  will  then  be  read,  to  be  followed  by  a  short  but 
sharp  discussion. 

Members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  from  a  distance  will  be  provided  by 
the  secretary,  on  application, ^with  certificates  which  will  enable  them  to 
return  to -their  homes  over  the  various  l^pes  of  railway  at  one-fifth  the  regular 
rates,  they  having  paid  full  fare  coming  to  the  meeting. 

The  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  1886  will  not  be 
ready  for  delivery  till  about  July  Ist. 

S.  D.  HiLLMAN,  Secretary,  Wyman  Elliot,  Resident, 

Minneapolis.  Minneapolis. 
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PREMIUM  LIST. 


Prof.  £.  D.  Pobtbb,  Saperinteadeot  of  Exhibits. 


STBAWBBBRIBS. 

Iflt  Prem.  2d  Prem. 
Best  general  coUectioa  of  not  lees  than  fiire  named  varieties, 

one  pint  each $5  00  |3  00 

Best  fbnr  Tarieties,  one  qnart  each ^ 3  00  2  00 

Best  Minnesota  Seedling,  not  before  exhibited 3  00  2  00 

Best  quart  ^9mM>n's  Albany.. 2  00  1  00 

Best  qnart  Gonntess 2  00  1  00 

Best  qnart  Charles  Downing ^.a 2  00  1  00 

Best  quart  Crescent  Seedling 2  00  1  00 

Best  quart  James  Vick 2  00  1  00 

Bert  quart  Manchester 2  00  1  00 

Best  quart  Glendale .^^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 2  00  1  00 

Best  qnart  Prince  of  Berries 2  00  100 

Best  quart  Sharpless 2  00  1  00 

Best  quart  Windsor  Chief.. 2  00  1  00 

Bert  qnart  Seth  Boyden 2  00  1  00 

Best  qoart  Green  Prolific 2  00  1  00 

BertquartCapt  Jack« 2  00  1  00 

Bert  qnittt  Col.  Cheney 2  00  1  00 

Bert  quart  Daniel  Boone 2  00  1  00 

Bert  quart  Kentncky  Seedling .f 2  00  1  Oq 

Bert  quart  Old  Ironclad 2  00  *  1  00 

Bert  quart  Cumberland  Triumph. 2  00  100 

Bert  quart  Minnetonka  Chief 2  00  1  00 

Lsigert  fruit  of  any  variety ._. 2  00  1  00 

The  same  premiums  may  be  awarded  upon  other  varieties  of  equal  merit. 

VBOSTABLBS. 

Bert  collection,  not  less  than  six   varieties  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor  : $5  00  $3  00 

Bert  3  bunches  of  asparagus 1  00  50 

Bert6  beets 1  00  *     60 

Bert  6  carrots 1  00  60 

Bert  6  onions.. 1  00  50 

Bert  6  radishes.. 1  00  50 

Bert  6  turnips 1  00  50 
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Best  6  stalks  pieplant |1  00 

Best  6  heads  lettuce 1  00 

Beet  3  heads  of  cabbage 1  00 

Beet  3  heads  of  cauliflower 1  00 

Best  }  peck  green  peas 1  00 

Best  i  peck  of  string  beans. 1  00 

Best  }  peck  of  new  potatoes 1  00 

Best  6  cucumbers 1  00 

Best  6  Bummar  squash 1  00 

FLOWEBS. 

Best  collection  cut  flowers $5  00 

.  Best  collection  of  roses 2  00 

Best  hand  bouquet 2  00 

Best  collection  of  pansies 2  00 

BULBS. 

The  awarding  committee  shall  close  their  labor  and  report  to  the  Society  at 
12  o'clock  M.  They  shall  have  power  to  recommend  special  premiums  for 
seedlings,  and  articles  of  merit,  not  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  premiums. 
They  shall  not  award  premiums  to  contributions  unworthy  of  exhibition,  even 
if  there  is  no  competition. 

Competition  shall  be  open  to  all,  but  the  annual  membership  fee  of  f  1 
will  be  deducted  from  premiums  awarded  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society. 


$  60 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

$3  00 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  SUMMER  MEETING. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  17, 1886. 


The  purpose  had  in  view  in  holding  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  the  state  farm  was  to  afford  . 
the  members  of  the  Society,  and  others,  an  opportunityto  observe 
the  practical  in  horticulture,  and  to  take  some  notes  concerning 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture, 
horticalture,  floriculture,  etc.,  conducted  at  the  experimental 
&rm  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  day  was  very  pleasant,  and  everything  conduced  to  an 
enjoyable  occasion.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  persons 
present  at  the  meeting  during  the  day,  among  the  number  sev- 
eral from  a  (tistance.  The  forenoon  ^as  devoted  to  making  en- 
tries of  articles  for  exhibition,  and  taking  observations  of  the 
progress  made  in  horticultural  work,  and  experiments  being  con- 
ducted upon  the  farm,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Porter. 
About  sixtv  entries  were  made  for  premiums. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

President  Elliot  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  FruU$ — ^Ditus  Day,  Farmington;  W.  B.  Quinn,  Rose  Town; 
John  T.  Blaisdell,  Minneapolis.  # 

On  Vegetables— W.  B.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul;  J.  G.  Bass,  St.  Paul; 
J.  P.  Gilmore,  Richfield. 

On  Flowen — Mrs.  W.  G.  Hendrickson,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Isabell 
K  BlaisdeU,  Minneai>olis;  Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Smith,  St.  Paul. 

On  Be9olutian9—H.  H.  Young,  St.  Paul;  J.  W.  Boxell,  St.  Paul; 
F.  O.  €k>uld,  Excelsior. 

'Hie  total  amount  awarded  in  premiums  was  $51.50.  Follow- 
ing is  the  list: 
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AWARD  OF  PRBMITJMS. 

STBAWBEBBIES. 

Best  four  varieties,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis,  first  pre- 
mium, $3. 

Largest  firuit  of  any  variety  (Crescent),  W.  G.  Hendrickson, 
St.  Paul,  first  premium,  $2;  Geo.  S.  Woolsey  (Windsor  ChieO, 
Minneapolis,  second,  $1. 

Best  Minnesota  seedling  not  before  exhibited,  William  Lyons, 
Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $3. 

WUson^ 8  Albany — W.  H.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul,  first  premium, 
$2;  W.  B.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul,  second,  $1. 

Countess  —  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $2. 

Orescent  —  W.  G.  Hendrickson,  St.  Paul,  first  premium,  $2; 
William  Lyons,  Minneapolis,  second,  $1. 

James  Vick  —  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $2. 

Manchester — M.  C.  Bunnell,  Newport,  first  premium,  $2;  W. 
J.  Hopkins,  Bloomington,  second,  $1. 

Glendale  —  W.  E.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul,  first  premium,  $2;H.  F. 
Busse,  Minneapolis,  second,  $1. 

Windsor  Chief — WilliamLyons,  Minneapolis,  first  ]»remium,  $2* 

Captain  Jack — Greo.  S.  Woolsey,  Minneapolis,  first  pre- 
mium, $2. 

Jersey  Qiieen — H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $2. 

BASPBEKBIES. 

Crimson  Beauty — Truman  M.  Smith,  St.  Paul,  first  prenii- 
um,  12. 

OUBBANTS. 

Fay^s  FroUfic^J..  P.  Gilmore,  Richfield,  first  premium,  $2; 
also  second  premium  on  Stewart's  Seedling,  $1. 

FLOWEES. 

Collection  Roses  —  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gould,  Excelsior,  first  premi- 
um, $2. 

Sand  Bouquet — William  Lyons,  [Minneapolis,  first  premi- 
um, $2. 
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Collection  of  Fansies  —  Geo.  8.  Woolsey,  Minneapolis,  first 
premiam,  $2;  William  Lyons,  Minneajwlis,  second,  $1. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus— J.  T.  Grimes,  Minneapolis,  first  premiam,  $1; 
WiUianh Mackintosh,  Langdon,  second,  fifty  cents. 

Beets — E3arly  Egyptian,  A.  Bowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premi- 
um, $1. 

Carrots  —  Henderson,  A.  Rowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $1 

OiUons — Silverskin,  J.  8.  Gray,  Minneapolis,  first  premi- 
iun,tl. 

QMage — A.  Rowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $1. 

OauUflawer — A.  Eowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $1, 

Green  Peas — A,  Rowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $1. 

Cueumbers — A.  Rowe,  Minneapolis,  first  premium,  $1. 

The   fruits  on  exhibition  were   appropriated   for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  picnic,  which  was  spread  upon  ample  tables,  ar 
ranged  in  a  grove  near  the  farm  buildings.    There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions  for  all,  including  strawberries  and  cream. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  by 
President  Elliot.  After  the  reading  of  the  list  of  awards  made 
hj  the  committees  on  premiums,  the  president  announced  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  "8mall  Fruits  for  Market  and  Home 
Use.''    The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  following  paper: 


SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  MARKET  AND  HOME  U8E. 
By  J,  8.  SarriSj  La  Orescent. 

Mb.  President:  If  I  am  to  open  this  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  for  market  and  home  use,  I  will  say  in  the  first 
place  that  I  am  one  who  has  always  firmly  believed  in  having 
an  abundance  of  fruit  for  home  use;  I  also  think  we  should  have 
frdt  to  supply  the  market,  enough  to  give  away,  fruit  to  send 
crerywhere  throughout  the  United  8tates,  and  fruits  to  send  to 
the  foreign  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  always  said  it  would  be 
done  some  time — whichshows  my  "  greenness, ''  perhaps  —  but  I 
bare  always  said  we  could  raise  fruit  in  this  country  and  we 
were  bound  to  do  it.  I  believe  the  necessities  of  mankind  are 
8odi  that  they  will  have  fruit.    It  it  was  not  designed  that  man 
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wa8  to  have  fruit  why  was  it  that  Mother  Eve  should  be  tempted 
by  that  probably  beautifully  colored  sour  "crab, "  give  it  to 
Adam  and  cause  him  to  bring  toil  and  sweat  upon  the  race. 
There  are  a  great  many  in  Minnesota  who  do  not  believe  we 
can  grow  fruit,  and  there  are  those  who  have  predicted  that  we 
never  would  be  able  to  grow  apples  successfully.  But  t^ere  are 
some  here  who  have  seen  Minnesota  grown  apples.  Still,  admit- 
ting that  we  have  not  made  a  perfect  success  in  the  growing  of 
the  larger  fruits  as  yet,  we  are  making  some  progress  in  that 
direction.  And  there  are  other  fruits  equally  as  important  as 
articles  of  commerce,  as  essential  to  health  and  happiness  as  the 
larger  fruit. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Among  small  fruits  the  strawberry  does,  as  it  should,  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  It  ought  to  be  grown  by  all  i)eople  who 
have  the  land,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home  use.  Ko  fruit  is 
so  easily  raised,  or  grows  so  universally  in  every  part  of  the 
world  as  the  strawberry.  It  is  found  in  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
North,  and  the  sunny  plains  of  the  South.  It  grows  in  the  val- 
ley and  upon  the  hilltop,  the  forest  or  the  meadow,  and  it  is  a 
favorite  with  all  races  of  men.  In  its  season  it  is  more  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  market,  and  more  largely  used  by  all  classes 
but  the  farmer,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  farmers  are  every  year 
taking  more  interest  in  them.  On  suitable  soil  and  with  the 
right  management,  strawberries  are  immensely  productive. 
Four  hundred  bushels  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
acre  of  ground  in  one  season,  and  one  hundi^ed  and  fifty  bushels 
ought  to  be  only  an  average  crop.  They  are  fond  of  a  moist  rich 
loam,  somewhat  sandy,  and  thrive  best  in  seasons  of  frequent 
showers,  or  where  they  have  plenty  of  water. 

They  may  be  set  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  but  ordinarily,  in 
this  State,  the  best  success  will  attend  setting  in  the  spring. 
Before  setting  a  strawberry  bed,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  or 
dug  deep  and  made  mellow;  and  if  not  already  rich  enough  to 
bring  a  good  crop  of  garden  vegetables,  should  have  some  fine 
compost  worked  in.  I  usually  set  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  about  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows.  Rows  of  beets  or  bunch 
beans  may  be  grown  between  them  the  first  season,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  eighteen  inches  of  the  centre  between  the  rows  open 
to  facilitate  cultivating,  and  let  the  plants  cover  the  balance  of 
the  ground.     Market  gardeners  often  set  what  th«y  term  double 
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rows,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  then  leave  a 
space  three  and  one-half  or  fonr  feet,  and  then  set  another  dou- 
ble row,  and  so  on  until  the  plantation  is  finished,  and  allow  the 
plante  to  fill  the  intermediate  space  and  about  one  foot  on  each  side. 
ThiB  allows  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  a  horse  and  cul- 
tiyator.  For  setting,  select  nice  thrifty  plants  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  and  never  set  plants  that  have  borne  fruit. 

It  pays  well  to  pick  off  all  the  blossoms  the  first  season  and 
give  the  plant  the  entire  strength  and  growth  within  itself.  All 
weeds  should  be  kept  down  and  the  young  plants  encouraged  to 
their  best.  In  the  fall  the  spaces  left  vacant  for  cultivating 
should  receive  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  plants  are  best  to  be 
covered  with  leaves,  clean  straw  from  bottom  of  stack,  bagasse 
from  cane  miU,  or  brush  from  the  woods.  The  latter,  where  con- 
.  venient,  is  the  best  protection  of  all.  In  the  spring,  after  the 
ground  is  done  freezing  and  the  plants  have  started,  remove  the 
covering  and  go  over  the  bed  and  destroy  every  weed  and  grass 
that  has  heretofore  escaped  notice;  and  it  will  pay  to  scatter 
over  the  bed  a  coating  of  fine  manure,  that  of  neat  cattle  be- 
ing the  best.  Go  over  them  frequently,  to  destroy  all  the  weeds, 
but  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  until  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  go  through  all  the  spaces  that  were 
left  vacant,  and  with  spade  or  fork  dig  them  deeply,  rake  down 
level,  putting  them  in  fine  condition  for  the  runners  to  make 
new  plants,  and  with  a  spade  dig  out  the  old  plants  of  last  year, 
leaving  about  two  feet  between  what  is  left  to  facilitate  passing 
through  and  cultivating.  If  the  weeds  are  kept  out  and  an  oc- 
casional dressing  of  manure  given,  the  bed  will  last  about  three 
years,  when  the  whole  bed  should  be  plowed  under,  and  a  crop 
or  two  of  something  else  should  be  taken  oft  before  the  ground 
iB  again  used  for  strawberries.  Unless  this  course  is  pursued  it 
win  pay  the  former  better  to  set  a  bed  every  spring  in  rows 
about  two  feet  apart,  keep  them  clean  and  let  them  run  at  will, 
and  the  next  season  after  the  crop  is  oft",  dig  or  plow 
them  under.  This  method  requires  two  plots,  as  it  is  too  late  to 
set  plants  after  the  picking  season.  The  first  crop  is  always  the 
best,  except  with  the  Charles  Downing,  and  old  beds  are  usually 
very  troublesome  to  keep  free  from  weeds  and  more  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  the  "white  grub.''  The  hill  system  is  not  as 
safe  in  this  State,  and  not  as  well  adapted  for  farmers. 
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GBOWING  FOB  MARKET. 


Where  strawberries  are  to  be  grown  principally  for  market 
and  on  a  large  scale,  I  recommend  planting  in  long  rows  three 
to  four  feet  apart,  according  to  varieties;  plants  one  to  one  and 
a  half  feet  in  the  row.  Cultivate  frequently  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  mellow,  using  for  the  purpose  a 
strong,  sturdy  horse  and  a  level-headed  driver,  an  adjustable 
wheel  hoe;  or  a  cultivator  frame,  filled  pretty  thickly  with  one- 
half  inch  steel  drag  teeth.  After  runners  start,  contract  the 
width  of  the  cultivated  space  until  it  does  not  exceed  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches,  and  all  plants  that  appear  in  these  spaces  treat 
as  weeds,  the  covering  and  mulching  to  be  the  same  as  for  home 
use.  In  the  spring  remove  the  bulk  of  the  covering  from  over 
the  plants,  and  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich,  give  a  dressing  of 
the  manure  and  ashes  mixture,  but  do  not  hoe  or  cultivate  until 
after  the  crop  is  harvested.  If  weeds  or  grass  appear,  pull  them 
out  by  hand. 

I  consider  it  most  profitable  for  the  market  gardener  to  take  but 
one  crop  of  fruit  from  the  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  picking  is 
made,  plow  the  vines  under,  which  method  necessitates  making 
a  new  plantation  each  spring.  The  market  grower  should  in- 
variably every  spring  set  a  bed  of  each  variety  that  he  intends 
to  grow,  expressly  for  growing  the  plants  for  the  next  spring's 
planting  and  keep  them  from  fruiting,  but  always  correctly 
labled  to  prevent  mistakes;  by  this  method  stronger  plants  are 
secured  and  varieties  are  less  liable  to  run  out. 

VARIETIES  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Downer's  Prolific  is  on^  of  the  hardiest  and  longest  enduring 
varieties.  Charles  Downing  is  a  larger  and  better  flavored  va- 
riety, but  not  as  productive.  The  Wilson,  upon  all  rich, 
loamy  soils,  is  a  great  favorite.  The  Kentucky,  Glendale  and 
James  Vick  are  later  varieties,  and  will  prolong  the  season  of 
fruit.  The  earliest  of  all  is  the  old  Ironclad;  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. All  of  the  above  produce  perfect  flowers.  The  Cres- 
cent seedling  is  a  female,  or  imperfect  flowering  variety,  but 
when  properly  fertilized  is  much  more  productive  than  any  of 
the  perfect  flowering  varieties.  The  plants  are  hardy  and 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
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FOE  MABKET, 

lliere  is  more  money  in  the  Crescent  seedling  than  any  other 
Tiriety  tliat  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Next  to  the  Crescent, 
mpon  strong  soils,  stands   the  Wilson,  then  Downer's  Prolific. 

For  a  profitable  plantation  of  Crescents,  it  is  best  to  ose  two 
or  more  varieties  for  fertilizing,  say  the  old  Ironclad,  Wilson, 
Oaptain  Jack,  James  Vick,  or  Glendale. 

In  marking  the  plantation,  I  usually  set  one  row  of  x>6rfect 
flowering,  two  to  three  of  Crescents,  one  of  perfect  flowering, 
and  so  on  until  the  bed  is  full.  The  experience  of  the  present 
se^on  lias  shown  that  some  varieties  resist  drought  better  than 
others.  Upon  my  place  I  find  a  new  variety  called  the  Hintgen 
Seedling  to  stand  the  best;  James  Vick,  second;  Crescent,  third; 
Wilson,  fourth. 

HAEVESTING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  strawberry  harvest  makes  a  busy  time,  and  no  other  fruit 
»  pushes  the  grower,  or  allows  so  little  rest  at  night  or  day 
while  they  last.  After  the  berries  begin  to  ripen  rapidly  they 
dionld  be  picked  every  day,  and  care  taken  that  no  ripe  fruit  is 
left  upon  the  vines  to  work  into  the  next  picking  and  mould  or 
sour  the  package. 

I  have  never  found  the  common  practice  of  having  the  berries 
picked  for  a  rate  per  quart  to  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
expert  picker  will  frequently  make  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
day  in  the  busy  season,  and  then  quit  work  as  the  berries  become 
thin.  This  tends  to  demoralize  all  of  the  pickers  engaged,  and 
not  onfrequently  causes  a  strike  or  the  acceding  to  demands  that 
are  minous  to  the  grower.  The  best  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
engage  enough  pickers  some  time  before  they  are  wanted,  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  price  weekly,  retaining  a 
portion  of  the  compensation  to  be  forfeited  by  those  who  do  not 
remain  the  season  through.  Another  good  method  would  be  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  per  hour  or  day  of  not  exceeding  eight  hours. 
Whatever  method  of  employing  pickers  is  adopted,  every 
grower  should  have  a  set  of  printed  rules,  of  which  each  picker 
ibould  be  furnished  a  copy,  and  every  picker  violating  the  rules 
ihoold  be  discharged  at  once  and  kept  from  the  field. 

Women  makie  the  best  and  quickest  pickei-s,  girls  next,  and 
boys  next;  old  men  the  poorest  of  all.     It  is  well  to  have  a  fore- 
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man  to  saperiDtend  the'  picking,  following  close  behind  and  see- 
ing that  each  one  picks  clean  and  fills  the  boxes  properly.  Boys 
and  girls  do  not  work  well  together.  Old  men  are  too  slow  to 
make  wages. 

Every  picker  shonld  be  provided  with  a  picking  rack  holding^ 
from  four  to  nine  fhll  qnart  boxes  or  baskets,  and  one  box  in  each, 
tray  reserved  for  receiving  the  small  and  inferior  berries.  It 
pays  well  to  assort  the  fruit,  even  if  the  poorest  is  thrown  away. 
Then  it  is  profitable  to  use  only  clean  new  boxes  or  baskets  and 
attractive  crates,  and  have  the  name  of  the  grower  stamped  upon 
each  box  or  crate.  Two  varieties  should  never  be  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  same  box,  and  the  grower's  name  should  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  top  berries  are  no  better  than  they  run 
through  the  box.  There  is  no  harm  in  placing  the  top  berries 
so  that  the  stems  and  hulls  are  concealed,  provided  they  are  no 
larger  than  they  run  through  the  box.  The  strawberry  man 
should  have  the  privilege  that  others  enjoy  of  showing  his  goods 
to.the  best  advantage. 

Snide  boxes  are  used  by  some  growers.  To  do  so  ought  to  be 
a  misdemeanor,  and  meet  with  prompt  punishment.  The  law 
requires  that  berries  be  sold  by  dry  measure.  Every  fourth  or 
fifth  quart  is  gained  by  selling  in  snide  boxes,  or  by  shoveling 
them  into  quart  cups  with  a  shingle. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  raspberry  ranks  in  importance  next  to  the  strawberry.  It 
delights  in  much  the  same  soil  and  as  it  does  very  well  in  a  par- 
tial shade,  it  may,  where  grown  only  for  family  use,  be  planted 
upon  the  north  or  east  side  of  the  garden  fence.  If  the  ground 
is  naturally  good  when  the  planting  is  made,  the  fertility,  may 
be  kept  up  with  mulching  and  hop  dressings.  The  rows  should  be 
set  six  or  more  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  three  to 
four.  Where  grown  for  commercial  purposes  it  is  economy  to 
have  long  rows  and  use  a  horse  in  cultivating.  Heavy  mulching 
saves  in  expense  of  cultivating  and  tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
and  cool,  which  are  favorable  conditions  for  the  raspberry.  If 
when  the  canes  reach  the  height  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 
the  top  is  pinched  out  it  will  make  them  grow  more  stocky  and 
save  the  expense  of  tying  up.  For  the  convenience  of  keeping 
the  fruiting  canes  upright  and  the  fruit  off  the  ground,  a  row  of 
stakes  may  be  set  each  side  of  the  rows  of  plants,  say  16  to 
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20  feet  apart  and  a  No.  8  wire  stretched  along  say  2i  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  short  wire  across  between  each  hill.  The  canes 
growing  up  between  squares  thus  made  obviates  the  necessity 
for  tying. 

All  red  varieties  propagate  by  sackering  from  the  roots  and 
all  surplus  suckers  must  be  kept  down  by  treating  them  as 
weeds,  or  the  plantation  will  soon  become  unfruitful. 

BIAOKOAPS. 

There  is  more  money  in  the  Doolittle  Improved,  taken  one 
year  with  another,  than  any  other  variety  I  have  tiested.  The 
fruit  of  the  Gr^g  is  large  and  showy,  but  the  plants  are  not 
hardy  enough  for  this  climate  unless  winter  protection  is  given 
them.  The  Turner  is  the  hardiest  variety  among  the  reds;  the 
fruit  ]&  superior  in  flavor  and  apx>earance  and  a  favorite  in  the 
market  and  at  home,  is  also  very  early.  The  Philadelphia  is 
more  productive  when  given  winter  protection,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  as  salable.  The  Cuthbert  is  promising  to  take  the  lead  as  a 
late  berry.  The  fruit  is  large  and  showy  and  ships  very  well, 
while  the  quality  is  second  only  to  the  Turner.  I  have  not  tested 
Uie  newer  varieties  sufficiently  to  recommend  them. 

BLAOKBKRBTES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  blackberry  is  beginning  to  assume  an 
important  place  in  the  horticulture  of  Minnesota. 

As  I  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  pax>er  last  night,  I 
did  not  have  time  to  complete  it,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
farther  in  regard  to  blackberries.  Their  culture  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  is  more  par- 
ticularly attracting  the  attention  of  market  gardeners,  who 
are  finding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  they  can  be  grown  as  successfully 
here  as  iu  any  other  state.  Like  the  raspberry,  they  should  be 
put  on  rich  soil.  They  should  be  pinched  back  when  they  are 
to  the  proper  height.  Keep  them  in  hills,  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  spread  over  the  ground,  keeping  all  superfluous  shoots 
trimmed  out.  The  plants  should  be  given  protection  by  cover- 
ing in  the  fall.  A  spadeful  of  earth  may  be  removed  on  one 
side  of  the  plant,  bending  the  plants  down  till  the  top  touches 
the  ground,  then  fastening  down  with  a  little  earth,  and  pass  to 
the  next  hill-     The  canes  may  then  be  covered  with  earth,  corn 
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fodder,  brush,  or  anything  most  convenient.  Where  they  are 
put  downin  this  way, the  blackberry  has  proved  to  be  a  successful 
crop  to  raise  in  Minnesota.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  failure. 
It  is  very  prolific;  its  fruit  comes  at  a  time  when  our  Southern 
friends  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  peaches,  and  which,  when 
they  send  up  here,  smell  so  strong  of  money  that  we  can  not  af- 
ford to  enjoy  very  many  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  crop  of  blackberries  may  be  covered  at  a  cost 
of  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  acre  and  that  they  can  be  grown 
about  as  cheaply  as  an  acre  of  corn.  The. profit  upon  an  acre  of 
the  fruit  would  be  great,  because  the  lowest  prices  we  could  ex- 
pect to  get  would  be,  say,  eight  to  ten  cents  a  quart,  and  the 
profits  should  amount  to  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre;  therefore  it  must  be  a  crop  that  will  pay  commercial  gar- 
deners to  grow.  It  will  pay  them,  at  least  until  so  many  get  to 
raising  them  as  to  bring  down  the  price. 

MARK  YOUR  BOXE8. 

An  important  matter  in  growing  fruit  is  to  mark  your  boxes, 
so  that  when  a  person  gets  a  quart  of  your  berries,  he  will  want 
to  buy  of  you  again.  One  thing  that  has  hurt  the  market  gar- 
deners and  the  fruit  dealers  is,  that  they  have  not  stood  up  to 
law  and  reason.  They  allow  a  man  to  come  into  the  market, 
whom  you  might  call  a  ''shark,"  or  a  ''pirate"  (that  is  a  better 
name),  who  will  take  the  berries  that  are  shipped  in  from  a  dis- 
tance and  place  them  in  boxes  among  the  berries  that  you  have 
brought  in  to  sell,  with  your  name  on  the  boxes.  The  customer 
is  thus  imposed  upon,  and  it  hurts  your  reputation  the  whole 
season.  There  ought  to  be  a  pretty  severe  penalty  attached  for 
a  man's  using  his  neighbor's  boxes  without  his  consent. 

Another  thing  is,  a  great  many  dealers  purchase  good,  honest 
quarts  in  these  boxes,  and  immediately  dump  the  berries  out 
and  measure  them  in  quart  cups.  Now,  I  will  venture  there 
isn't  a  legal  quart  cup  in  use  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  that 
will  hold  the  quantity  of  berries  contained  in  a  legal  strawberry 
box. 

These  are  two  things  that  should  be  changed:  The  taking  of 
poor  berries  to  market,  and  letting  them  be  sold  in  honest  men's 
boxes,  and  the  shoveling  them  up  with  a  shingle  into  quart  cups; 
both  tend  to  bring  the  price  of  strawberries  down;  that  is  to  say, 
the  retail  dealer  gets  his  berries  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  the 
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coDsoiner  does  not  get  the  benefit.  It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  grow- 
er and  the  consumer,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  protect 
those  two  x>arties.  The  middleman  will  protect  himself.  Com- 
mission men  usually  sell  to  retail  dealers,  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  this  criticism. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith.  In  protecting  the  blackberries  and  cover- 
ing them  for  winter,  wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  use  a  fork  as  a 
spade 1 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  just  as  soon  use  a  fork;  but  I  am  sup- 
I>06ed  to  be  talking  to  farmers. 

President  Elliot.  You  haven't  named  the  variety  of  black- 
berries that  would  succeed  here. 

Mr.  Harris.  There  are  but  two  varieties  that  I  would  recom- 
mend for  this  Sts^e;  first,  what  is  known  as  the  Ancient  Briton, 
and  next  the  Snyder.  The  Ancient  Briton  will  produce  more 
berries,  but  the  Snyder  might  stand  when  the  Ancient  Briton 
would  kill  down.'  And  it  is  perhax>s  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  Ancient  Briton. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  a  berry  found  in 
old  pastures  in  Wisconsin  known  as  the  Dewberry.     Is  it  hardy  1 

Mr.  Harris.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it  but  know  that 
it  is  being  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  difl&culty  in  the  va- 
rieties found  in  this  State  is  that  they  are  not  productive.  In 
Virginia  they  have  found  two  or  three  varieties  that  are  immense- 
ly productive.  The  advantage  in  raising  that  berry  would  be 
that  it  is  still  earlier  than  the  Snyder,  the  fruit  is  larger  and  I 
think  it  is  better  in  flavor  than  any  other  species  of  the  black- 
berry, and  being  of  a  trailing  habit  it  is  very  easily  protected  in 
the  winter,  and  in  some  seasons  would  perhaps  need  little  or  no 
protection.  iSiey  grow  them  some  in  our  locality  and  they  do 
not  winter-kill. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.    They  are  growing  right  here  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Jackson.  One  question  in  regard  to  raspberries.  Is 
there  any  well -recognized  variety  of  raspberries  grown  without 
prickers  on  the  vines  t 

Mr.  Harris.  Davison's  Thornless  has  few  if  any  briers  on  the 
canes.  It  produces  very  well  some  years.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  that  regard  with  the  thorny  kinds 
where  they  are  properly  trj^ned  on  wires;  it  makes  very  little  ' 
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difference  in  picking.  I  did  not  go  into  a  regolar  discnssion  of 
the  manner  of  raising  them  in  the  paper.  Of  conrse  yon  should 
remove  the  old  canes;  those  are  what  hurts  one's  conscience.  I 
have  found  that  the  Cuthbert  wants  winter  protection.  Tlie 
Turner  will  endure  the  cold  winters  better  than  the  Cuthbert. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith.  I  don't  think  yon  can  raise  the  blackca^ps 
without  covering,  but  you  may  the  reds.  Davison's  Thornless 
did  well  with  me,  but  in  three  or  four  years  it  would  kill  out. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  the  Gregg  is  better  but  it  is  a  tender 
variety.    The  Ohio  is  promising  to  be  very  good. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith..   The  Tyler  is  also  a  very  good  variety. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Mammoth  Cluster  has  not  borne  well  with 
me. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Smith.  The  Mammoth  Cluster  bore  better  thian 
any  other  variety  I  had.  The  berries  are  worth  twenty  cents 
a  box  for  all  I  can  get  of  them. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Harris  has  brought  up  this 
questionof  short  measure  in  berries.  I  think  it  is  one  of  tlie 
growing  tendencies  in  both  cities  here;  we  have  got  to  meet^t 
and  it  ought  in  some  way  to  be  brought  before  the  people.  I 
am  aware  that  I  am  being  cheated  when  I  buy  my  berries,  but  I 
hardly  know  how  to  help  it.  I  find  the  berries  will  fall  short 
every  time  where  they  pour  them  into  one  of  their  quart  cups. 

Mr.  Harris.    They  put  them  in  too  loose.    ' 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  are  getting  doubly  cheated  and  it  is  worse 
now  than  it  was  last  year.  The  boxes  are  smaller  and  the  bot- 
toms are  nearer  the  tops. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  tried  for  four  or  five  years  to  give  a  good, 
dry-measure  quart  and  they  didn't  like  it.  I  found  that  people 
generally  would  pay  more  for  the  small  boxes.  They  want  to 
be  cheated,  and  so  now  I  want  to  cheat  them.  [Laughter.]  Now 
I  buy  the  smallest  boxes  there  are  in  the  market.  I  have  found 
grocerymen  shaking  berries  from  large  boxes  into  smaller  ones, 
and  when  I  have  asked  what  they  were  doing  they  have  replied 
they  were  making  more  quarts,  and  since  I  have  found  out  that 
the  American  people  love  to  be  swindled  I  love  to  swindle  them. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  notice  two  places  in  the  essay  where  Mr.  Harris 
recommends,  in  putting  on  manure  in  growing  strawberries,  to 
put  on  unleached  ashes.  All  through  my  life  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  where  I 
have  heard  a  man  recommend  putting  ashes  and  manure  together, 
at  any  one  time.     I  had  supposed  it  had  become  a  settled  fact. 
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long  since,  that  by  patting  nnleached  ashes  wherever  there  was 
manore,  it  had  the  tendency  to  take  from  the  manure  the  ammonia, 
80  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manure  is  lost.  I  don't  know  why 
I  have  been  misled  all  these  years;  if  I  have  been,  I  am  glad  to 
learn  something  from  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  state  that  you  are  correct  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  got  up  this  paper  in  a  hurry,  and  that  got  in  un- 
beknown.    [Laughter.] 

Prof.  Porter.  In  connection  with  that  matter  of  using  wood 
ashes  and  manure,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  harm  done  where 
they  are  mixed  together,  if  they  are  immediately  put  in  the 
ground.  Then  there  will  be  no  loss,  because  the  best  absorbent 
is  the  soil  itself.  If  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  two, 
yoa  had  better  not  mix  them,  as  the  wood  ashes  will  at  once 
liberate  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  Gray.     You  don't  advocate  its  use  for  a  top-dressingi 

Prof.  Porter.  No,  sir^  unless  mixed  with  earth  or  some  other 
absorbent. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  If  it  is  mixed  with  dirt  it  makes  a  good 
top-dressing. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  often  put  hen  manure  with  ashes  to  spread 
on  the  gronnd  where  it  is  to  be  plowed  under  immediately,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan;  but  I  don't  believe  in  doing  it  where  the  mix- 
ture is  left  on  the  surfiice. 

REMARKS   BY  PROF.   PORTER, 

Prof.  Porter  bsing  called  for  came  forward  and  said: 
Mb.  President  :  You  have  called  upon  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  and  in  complying  with  your  request  I  wish  to  say  that 
1  am  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  representatives  and  friends 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  here  to-day.  It  was  of  course 
an  experiment  to  have  a  meeting  of  this  kind  at  this  place,  and 
I  think  has  proved  to  be  a  very  successful  one  so  far  as  numbers 
Stfe  concerned.  And  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  here  at  this 
time  because  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  our  experimental 
feirm  when  it  is  in  the  initiative  stage.  As  you  see  we  are  just 
commencing  work  here. 

If  you  come  out  here  annually,  as  I  hope  you  will  do  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  you  will  be  able  to  observe  whether  we  make 
any  substantial  progress  or  not  in  our  work. 
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If  you  had  come  here  three  years  ago  you  would  have  seen 
quite  a  different  state  of  things.  The  underbrush  was  so  dense 
that  a  blackbird  could  scarcely  have  gone  through  it;  you  would 
have  found  the  farm  grown  up  to  weeds  and  grass,  with  hedge 
rows  about  four  rods  wide;  not  a  panel  of  good  fence  on  the 
place;  not  a  fiEi.rm  building,  except  an  old  shanty;  an  old  stable 
large  enough  for  three  horses  and  two  cows.  One  hundred  acres 
of  this  farm  we  have  been  in  possession  of  but  two  years,  al- 
though of  the  upper  part,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  we  have  had  possession  of  for  three  years.  We  com- 
menced three  years  ago  this  spring. 

We  are  now  just  commencing  our  real  educational  and  experi- 
mental work.  And  perhax>s  it  will  be  well  enough  for  me  to 
state  what  the  object  of  this  farm  is.  It  is  called  the  '^Experi- 
mental Farm,"  and  it  is  called  the  **  University  Farm;"  audit 
is  called  the  *'  State  Farm."  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  really  a  practical  school,  a  practidU  farm,  a  place  to  train 
and  educate  the  young  men  that  we  expect  to  have  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  the  practical  details  of  farm  life.  That 
is  really  the  object  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  a  model  farm.  A 
model  farm  is  one  in  which  you  never  have  any  weeds,  one  where 
there  are  no  bugs,  where  there  is  no  very  dry  weather,  no  very 
cold  weather,  or  anything  else  that  is  not  just  right,  but  where 
everything  is  ** perfect"  and  where  you  get  the  very  best  re- 
sults from  the  least  expenditure  of  money.  That  is  a  model  fieirm! 
I  say  this  is  not  a  ^odel  farm,  for  we  have  weeds  and  bugs,  etc. 

This  is  not  an  experimental  farm.  An  experimental  farm  can 
not  be  run  by  common  labor.  It  can  not  be  run  by  the  kind  of 
labor  that  we  get  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  When  you 
establish  such  an  experimental  farm  as  is  desirable  in  all  depart- 
ments of  grain,  and  stock  and  fruit  and  fiower  and  vegetable, 
it  will  require  for  its  superintendence,  and  management  in  all 
its  details,  men  who  will  cost  you  perhaps  $3,000  a  year.  This 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  it  of  practical  value  and 
benefit.  Thus  far  we  have  had  no  money  for  that  work.  Many 
of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  are  pushing  this  experimental 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  state  where  anything  is  being  done 
that  does  not  receive  less  than  $5,000  for  that  work;  the  state  of 
Kew  York  receiving  $15,000  to  $20,000.  We  have  not  reached 
that  point  yet. 

It  is  true  this  line  of  work  promises  the  best  results  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.    It  is  worth  a  good 
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deal  more  than  the  agricultural  work,  and  worth  a  good  deal 
more  than  model  work^  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
practical  school;  the  work  of  experimentation,  the  solution  of  a 
thousand  and  one  problems  that  present  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  stockman  and  horticulturist,  but  that  requires 
money,  and  we  have  not  had  the  money  as  yet  to  appropriate  to 
&at  purx>06e. 

The  time  and  the  money  that  have  been  exx>ended  thus  £Bur 
have  been  employed  in  the  purchase  of  this  fe^rm,  the  erection  of 
oar  buildings;  in  its  equipment  so  fisur  as  it  has  gone,  ^nd  the 
money  has  come  from  the  university,  and  has  been  secured 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  old  farm,  which  cost,  as  many 
of  you  perhaps  do  not  know,  about  $8,000.  That  $8,000  has 
been  converted  into  this  splendid  &rm,  worth  to-day  $300,000, 
by  careful  manipulation,  and  not  a  dollar  of  money  has  come 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

And  so  you  see  this  is  not  the  state  experimental  farm;  it  is 
the  state  university  ^strm;  and  we  expect  to  make  this  the 
experimental  station  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whenever 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work.  At 
present  our  means  are  limited  to  what  the  university  can  spare. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  a  prac- 
tical farm,  an  illustrative  flEurm,  and  trying  to  do  as  much  for  the 
▼ork  of  exx>erimentation  as  our  time  and  funds  will  permit. 
After  we  have  it  fully  established  we  do  propose  to  make  it  also 
a  model  farm. 

I  do  not  ^wish  to  occupy  much  of  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  lines  of  work  that  we  are  now  conducting,  which 
yoa  may  notice  as  you  pass  over  the  grounds,  that  you  may  know 
what  the  lesson  is  to  be  this  year.  You  may  see  some  bare 
places  here,  and  a  mistake  over  there,  where  the  boys  didn't 
plant  deep  enough  or  too  deep.  What  are  the  lessons  t  Next 
time  they  will  be  more  carefid.  And  remember  that  quite  as 
much  is  to  be  learned  from  failure  as  from  success.  We  want  to 
know  what  to  avoid,  as  well  as  what  to  imitate. 

In  that  field  of  wheat  we  are  experimenting  with  two  varie- 
ties; there  are  three  sets  of  experiments.  We  have  laid  off  the 
ground  into  exact  quarter-acre  strips,  in  the  first  series,  we  are 
testing  the  merits  of  deep  and  shallow  seeding  in  the  first  plat, 
patting  the  grain  in  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  next 
is  2  inches,  the  next  2^,  the  next  3,  the  next  3},  and  the  next  4 
inches.    You  can  see  the  result  to  some  extent  now;  and  at  har- 
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vest  time  it  will  be  harvested  and  threshed,  the  grain  carefully 
weighed  and  measared  and  the  results  reported.  Then  we  tried 
the  experiment  of  thin  and  thick  sowing.  We  have  strips  sown 
with  a  bushel,  a  bushel  and  a  peck,  a  bushel  and  a  half,  a  bushel 
and  three  pecks,  and  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Then  we  have 
another  set,  illustrating  the  effect  of  medium,  early  and  late 
seeding.  One  set,  I  think,  only  seeded  about  ten  days  ago. 
Then,  in  this  strip  up  here,  you  will  find  two  or  three  rows  con- 
taining samples  of  the  leading  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Among 
them  are  twelve  hybrids  obtained  from  Prof.  Blount,  of  Colo- 
rado.   You  know  his  wheat  took  the  gold  medal  at  New  Orleans. 

Now,  to  show  the  effect  of  thin  seeding;  as  you  pass  over  the 
ground  you  will  see  that  it  is  in  some  places  completely  covered, 
while  in  others  it  is  almost  bare.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
practical  results. 

You  pass  over  here  in  this  comer  and  you  find  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  varieties  of  potatoes;  you  will  find  plenty  of 
I>otato  bugs,  also. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  field  you  will  find  an  orchard  of 
Eussian  apples.  We  planted  these  trees  a  year  ago,  from  a  sup- 
ply of  such  Eussian  varieties  as  were  found  by  Prof.  Budd  and 
Mr.  Gibb.  We  have  duplicates  of  these  growing  from  root 
grafts,  in  the  nursery.  The  idea  is  that  if  there  is  found  to  be 
anything  of  value  when  they  come  into  fruiting,  we  can  duplicate 
them,  by  the  hundreds,  in  the  nursery.  These  varieties  of  apples 
will  be  grown  for  distribution  among  the  farmers  and  horticul- 
turists of  the  State.  We  have  attempted,  also,  to  grow  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  strawberries,  etc.,  with  what  success  you  must  judge 
after  a  visit  to  the  grounds. 

We  propose  to  grow  small  quantities  of  everything  in  the  shape 
of  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable,  of  grain  and  grass,  and  of  stock, 
that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  We 
will  do  this,  in  order  that  our  students  may  know  the  difference 
between  a  cabbage  and  a  turnip,  a  beet  and  a  parsnip,  by 
actual  contact  with  them. 

Prof.  Porter  here  referred,  at  length,  to  the  experiments  being 
conducted  in  the  line  of  feeding  stock,  etc.   Continuing,  he  said: 

In  stock  we  expect  to  have  on  the  place  illustrations  of  all  the 
leading  breeds  of  animals;  as  yet  we  have  only  two  breeds  of 
cattle,  the  Holstein  and  the  Shorthorns.  And  if  any  of  you  will 
remain  here  until  between  four  and  five  o'clock  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  brought  up.     We  have  about  sixty 
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head  of  horned  stock  on  the  place  and  about  two  hundred  sheep. 
A  part  of  our  sheep  yon  will  find  in  that  field  are  thoroughbred 
Shrox>shire8 ;  they  were  imported.  The  others  are  common 
scrabs  that  we  picked  up  an3nfv'here  we  could  last  winter  to  eat 
op  the  feed  and  to  get  grade  lambs  from.  Those  will  all  be 
turned  off  to  the  butcher  by  the  first  of  September.  We  will 
keep  a  few  of  the  leading  breeds  for  illustration.  We  shall  do 
this  so  that  the  young  men  who  come  here  can  distinguish  the 
differenoe  between  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  as  well  as  be- 
tween an  Ayreshire,  a  Jersey^  and  a  Shorthorn.  We  want  them 
not  only  to  look  in  a  book  to  learn  what  a  cow  is,  but  to  sit 
down  and  milk  her,  feed  and  take  care  of  her.  That  is  the  way 
to  make  practical  formers. 

Not  to  detain  you  too  long,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  just 
made  a  commencement;  we  have  a  vast  amount  to  do.  There 
are  buildings  to  be  erected  and  fences  to  be  built,  and  fields  to 
be  cleaned,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  it  all  at  once.  If  we  do 
it  all  to-day  there  will  be  nothing  to  show  these  boys  next 
year.  But  when  you  come  out  here  next  year  we  want  to  show 
you  some  improvement.  We  want  to  have  you  come  and  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  except  on  Sundays,  when  our 
gates  are  not  open.  Thanking  you  for  your  attendance,  we  hope 
to  see  you  again  another  year. 

I  would  be  very  thankful  to  the  representatives  of  the  horti- 
culturists and  farmers  of  Minnesota  for  suggestions,  assistance 
and  advice.  This  farm  is  established  in  your  interest.  If  you 
have  new  plans,  new  ideas  and  new  stock,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  indicate  your  views  in  order  that  we  may  put  your 
suggestions  into  the  line  of  experimentation  and  report  upon 
the  same.  We  expect  after  a  little  to  issue  a  quarterly  bulletin 
that  will  give  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  farm.  These  will 
be  scattered  broadcast,  and  sent  out  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
State.  We  invite  suggestions  and  honest,  legitimate  criticism. 
But  we  don't  want  anybody  to  say,  "  Why  don'tyou  do  this,  and 
why  don't  you  do  so  and  sot"  unless  you  can  show  us  a  better 
way. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Prof  Porter.  I  want  to  say  that  you  are  doing 
a  work  in  this  State  Horticultural  Society  that  is  wider  than  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I  was  at  Bismarck  a  fews  days  since  and  I 
found  people  there  who  were  anxious  to  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing down  here  in  the  way  of  raising  fruit.     There  was  with  our 
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party  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Marshall,  from  All^hany 
City,  who  had  been  traveling  considerable  and  had  resided  in 
Asia  for  five  years,  who  stated  that  he  foond  the  climate  and  the 
soil  here  to  be  very  similar  to  the  country  visited  by  him  in 
Northern  Asia,  where,  he  said,  they  were  able  to  grow  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  and  even  figs.  Of 
course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  this  among  the  older 
members  of  this  Society  who  have  its  reports,  but  it  may  serve 
as  encouragement  to  younger  members  to  know  that  it  is  x>os8i- 
ble  to  raise  apples,  and  all  of  these  tender  fruits  that  are  so  much 
to  be  desired,  in  these  prairie  countries.  I  think  I  voice  the 
thoughts  of  those  present,  when  I  say  we  are  doubly  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  meeting  here,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  silent  edu- 
cator for  us  to  hold  our  summer  meetings  here;  it  seems  to  me  a 
happy  thought.  Here  we  have  an  oppurtunity  to  learn  from 
observation,  which  is  the  best  way  to  learn.  We  are  doing  work 
for  the  benefit  of  a  vast  empire;  for  there  is  a  vast  territory  to 
the  west  and  tributary  to  these  two  cities,  and  I  trust  what  is 
brought  out  here  will  prove  of  advantage  and  profit  to  many. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  see  with  us  to-day  Col.  D.  A. 
Bobertson,  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  something  to  do  in  setting  the 
ball  in  motion  in  establishing  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultu- 
ral Society.  Since  he  last  met  with  us  he  has  traveled  some  in 
Europe,  and  I  believe  we  would  all  be  interested  in  hearing  a 
few  remarks  from  him. 

President  Elliot.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  Col.  Bob- 
ertson spoken  of,  and  I  hope  he  will  favor  us  with  some  remarks. 

Col.  Eobertson.  Mr.  President,  I  came  here  because  I  desired 
to  come;  am  glad  to  see  the  old  faces  again  and  to  see  the  work 
that  is  going  on,  and  to  hear  about  what  I  will  call  the  experi- 
ment farm,  what  they  would  call  in  Europe  a  botanical  garden. 
I  have  been  very  much  gratified  with  your  remarks,  professor, 
and  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  as  to  what  should  be  considered 
the  paramount  purpose  of  investments  in  such  an  undertaking 
as  you  have  commenced  here.  You  embrace  many  departments 
of  work,  but  what  I  regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance  of  all, 
is  to  have  everything  begun  here  that  could  be  of  use  to  the 
people,  to  be  introduced  for  experiment,  for  demonstration,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Here  are  men 
whom  I  see  around  me  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
horticulture;  here  are  those  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 
These  men  can  not  afford  to  establish  botanical  gardens;  experi- 
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mental  establishments  to  discover  what  can  be  grown  in  Minne- 
sota; and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  this  statement, 
that  there  is  only  one  troly  sacoessfal  way  under  heaven  to  accli- 
matize a  plant  to  any  country,  and  get  the  best  result  from  that 
spedes,  and  that  is  from  the  seedling.  I  have  found  in  my 
studies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  is  a  universal  fact  with- 
out exception.  Further  than  that,  I  have  found,  as  a  result  of 
much  study,  travel  and  reflection,  that  the  only  possible  chance 
for  improvement  in  plant  growth,  for  proper  adaptation  of  growth, 
for  the  promotion  of  longevity  of  plant  growth,  is  by  going  back 
to  the  seed. 

The  most  valuable  product  of  France  is  the  vine;  not  for  the 
table  alone,  not  for  dessert,  but  for  life-saving,  wine;  pure  wine,sir. 
We  have  very  little  pure  wine  in  this  country.  But  pure,  un- 
aleohoUzed  wine,  such  as  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  old  He- 
brews, pure  wine,  containing  nothing  but  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
That  is  one  item;  then  again,  here  is  a  fact  that  our  people  have 
to  learn:  We  see  that  the  value  of  species  will  wear  out,  and 
you  must  commence  anew.  Where  are  our  old  varieties  of  oats  t 
Where  are  our  i>eachblow  xH>tatoes,  or  all  those  other  fine  varie- 
ties of  the  i>otato  that  we  used  to  havef  All  gone;  and  how  f 
By  fungous  growth;  from  what  they  call  "  blighf  or  **  dry  rot'' 
and  all  sorts  of  names;  and  so  we  must  prepare  to  introduce  new 
varieties  all  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time  study  to  have  climatic 
adaption. 

In  fruits  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  Asia  Minor,  which  has 
been  spoken  of^  where  they  have  eveiy  variety  of  climate.  We 
will  have  tio  go  back  there,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did,  to  get 
the  wild  plants  and  to  commence  anew.  That  is  what  we  have 
got  to  do  here;  and  so  with  regard  to  wheat  and  every  other  kind 
of  crop;  for  improvement,  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  do; 
we  mnst  get  the  plants  that  can  be  grown  with  perfection  here, 
the  best  kind  for  the  climate,  and  then  make  this  climate  the 
best  we  can  make  it. 
Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  improve  this  climate! 
Mr.  Harris.     I  do. 

Col  Bobertson.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done.  Before  I  started 
for  home  I  saw  a  method  tried  in  France  for  the  protection  of 
plants  by  means  of  a  fence  some  six  feet  high,  There,  although 
^e  climate  is  almost  semi-tropical,  is  a  cold  wind  that 
comes  down  from  the  Alps,  along  the  Meditteranean,  the  fence 
^  protect  the  gardens  situated  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
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of  Marseilles.  The  same  plants  are  destroyed  every  aeasoi 
without  such  protection.  It  is  not  the  cold  of  winter  bat  it  is  ii 
the  spring  the  harm  is  done.  I  mention  that  foct  to  show  ^w^lia4 
may  be  done  by  very  slight  protection.  Again,  we  find  tlial 
heavy  storms  may  be  prevented,  or  the  destraction  arrested 
they  may  be  stopped  in  their  progress, 

Last  season  while  I  was  in  Switzerland,  at  a  time  when  ttii 
crops  were  in  fine  condition  there  came  these  storms;  all  &long 
the  different  valleys,  from  soath  to  north,  in  every  direction; 
about  Lucern,  and  to  the  north  of  us  that  great  grape  re^on, 
where  the  destruction  amounted  to  millions  of  francs  for  tliat 
season,  and  I  suppose  to  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  in  fact. 
It  is  proven  by  the  fact  now  demonstrated  that  wherever  vine- 
yards were  protected  by  trees  of  any  extent,  the  storm  took  the 
same  direction  as  it  did  here,  northeast,  or  east<erly,  and  the 
vineyards  escaped;  where  not  so  protected  the  vineyards  ^were 
destroyed,  or  the  crop  for  the  season. 

There  has  been  great  alarm  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  aboat 
cyclones,  as  they  are  called;  tornadoes,  if  you  please;  great  alarm. 
People  around  here  and  in  othjdr  localities  in  Minnesota,  rushing 
into  their  cellars.    Have  you  never  heard  of  that  before  f 

Prof.  Porter.    Yes,  sir;  every  time  a  cloud  comes  up. 

Ool.  Bobertson.  Every  time.  Now,  as  I  was  about  to  re- 
mark, this  is  what  I  am  interested  in.  I  have  investigated  the 
subject  as  for  as  possible  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to 
Ascertain  if  ever  a  cyclone  or  tornado  ever  got  over  our  big 
woods;  that's  the  point! 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith.     We  have  had  them  at  St.  Paul. 

Col.  Robertson.    No,  sir;  never  one! 

Mr.  Smith.     I  saw  the  time  when  the  storm  took  down  a  hotel. 

CJol.  Bobertson.  I  saw  that.  But  you  don't  know  my  nomen- 
clature, but  I  remember  the  storm  very  well  which  was  so  se- 
vere in  Kittson's  addition  to  St.  Paul;  I  was  here  at  the  time  in 
1853.  It  was  a  building  yet  unfinished  on  the  "balloon"  style; 
but  it  was  no  tornado,  or  cyclone.  You  mean  one  of  those  fun- 
nel-shaped things  that  comes  down  with  a  spout  to  the  ground. 
I  mean  to  maintain,  sir,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  that 
there  was  no  such  storm  as  that.  The  name  cyclone  we  borrow 
from  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  hurricane  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  And  when  they  reach  here  the  spout  is  lost,  as  it  must 
be  in  the  big  woods  to  get  here.  We  have  never  seen  a  tornado 
this  side  of  them;  they  never  get  this  side;  I  have  the  record  of 
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iliem  :&om  the  different  accounts.  That  storm  referred  to  was 
not  a  tornado,  bat  a  ^*  tempest. "  [Laughter.]  It  was  no  tornado 
or  cyclone,  and  there  is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  T.  IL  Smith.    How  about  Sauk  Rapids  f 

GoL  Bobertson.  There  it  was  a  tornado,  but  it  was  not  a  cy- 
done  according  to  the  correct  definition.  I  did  not  intend  to  go 
on  at  this  length,  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  tornado  in  this  locality.  I  believe  that  forestry  is  the  most 
important  object  we  can  pursue  here  now  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
wota  to  ameliorate  our  climate.  If  the  big  woods  were  to  be 
destroyed  you  would  have  a  wondrous  change  in  the  climate  of 
this  ^^te.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  although  I  did  not 
expect  to  speak  at  all. 

Mr.  Younir,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  presented  the 
following,  which,  on  motion,  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

THE  BESOLUTIONS. 

Remhedy  That  the  membera  of  the  Minnesota  State  HorticnltanJ  Sodely 
toka  Hue  ooeasioii  to  express  their  graliflcatlon  with  what  has  been  done  and 
ii  being  done  at  the  experimental  fkitn  of  the  State  Agrionltaral  CoUege,  and 
tiieir  eonvieticm  that  the  results  attained  here,  from  this  time  forth,  will  be  of 
tfae  greatest  adTantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  generaUj,  in  that  it  will 
pvethem  the  fall  benefit  of  costlj  experience,  withont  snbjeoting  them  to  the 
e^ense  and  labor  of  indiWdoal  experiments. 

Betohed,  That  the  present  condition  of  the  fkrm,  as  compared  with  what  it 
WIS  three  years  ago,  when  the  work  was  started,  shows  a  praiseworthy  degree 
if  energy  on  the  part  of  the  management,  and  the  dispUy  of  a  high  order  of 
poMtkal  ability  in  planning  and  developing  the  work;  and  that  we  findevery- 
ttiag  in  the  different  branches  of  farm  industry  in  as  forward  condition  as 
•MDS  possible  for  them  to  have  been  brought  in  the  time  and  with  the  means 
the  manager  has  had  command  of. 

Re$eivedf  That  the  fkrmers  and  citizens  generally  of  the  State  owe  to  the 
nperintendent  of  the  fitfm,  who  is  understood  to  have  planned  and  executed 
iSboM  work,  tiieir  sincere  and  hearty  support  and  encouragement,  and  we  hope 
tint  he  will  be  unanimously  sustoined  by  them  in  carrying  it  to  completion. 

Beaohed,  That  in  our  opinion,  a  monthly  or  quarterly  bulletin,  reporting 
ptogiMS  in  the  development  of  the  Hftrm  and  the  resulto  of  experiments  com* 
pleted,  ought  to  be  published  by  the  management  and  circulated  throughout 
the  State  for  general  information. 

^Baolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered, 
to  Prof.  £.  D.  Porter  and  family  for  the  cordial  reception  and  kind  entortain- 
nent  extended  to  us;  and  also  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  for  their 
hberal  reduction  of  &ree  made  to  members  attending  the  meeting. 

H.  H.  YouNO, 
J.  W.  BOXELL, 

F.  G.  Gould. 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  jnBt  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Bed  Biver  Yalley,  in  Dakota,  and  found  the  x>eople  eager 
to  learn  how  to 'grow  strawberries.  •  He  asked  for  fifty  copies  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Society  for  1886,  for  distribution  through- 
out the  valley. 

On  motion,  the  request  was  granted.  The  editor  of  the  FartHj 
Stock  and  Home,  who  was  present,  volunteered  to  distribute  the 
books  free  of  expense  to  the  Society. 

President  Elliot.  Friends,  this  is  our  first  visit  here  to  the 
State  University  Farm,  as  a  society,  and  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  I  trust  that  another  year  we  shall  come  with 
our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  our  friends,  and  make  a  still 
larger  circle,  and  see  if  we  can  not  encourage  our  friend.  Prof. 
Porter,  in  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MINNESOTA 

State  Horticultdral  Society. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

At  the  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

Thuesday  and  Friday,  January  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1887, 

In  Joint  Session  with  State  Amber  Cane 

Association. 


Following  is  the  circalar  sent  ont  annooncing  tiie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society : 

The  twentieth  annual  winter  meetmg  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  held  at  the  capitoL  St.  Paul/on  Jan.  18  to  21  inclusiye,  1887,  the  Stiate 
Amber  Cane  Aasocialion  occupying  the  time  for  its  tenth  annual  session,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  19th. 

The  public  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend  the  meetings,  which  Are  free  to  all. 
Ladies  are  very  cordially  invited. 

Members  are  specially  uxfi^ed  to  be  present,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  Local  societies  are  requested  to  send  delegates  and 
participate  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  desired  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  sessions  yet  held  in  the  history  of  either  associa- 
tion. 

Beports  from  individual  members  of  committees  are  expected  in  person,  or 
by  manuscript.  Let  none  be  negligent  in  this  respect,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
know  whether  fruit  culture  is  making  that  progress  it  should  throughout  the 
State.  Give  concise  reports  of  varieties  cultivated  in  your  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, with  names  of  persons  having  the  greatest  success  with  fruits,  flowers 
or  vegetables,  and  the  names,  as  far  as  possible,  of  varieties  under  cultivation 
snooeeding  best;  especially  of  hardy,  new  varieties,  or  seedlings  that  may  be 
more  fruitful  or  better  adapted  to  your  location  than  old  and  tried  varieties; 
stating  character  of  soil,  exposure  and  protection,  if  any. 

Members  of  committees  ai|d  others  are  requested  to  send  or  bring  sample 
im)dncts  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  in  order  to  make  an  attractive  and 
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instnictiTe  exhibit  Liberal  premiams  will  be  giyen,  bat  not  on  inferior  or 
nnworthy  articles,  even  if  there  be  no  oompetition. 

*  The  following  lines  of  railway  will  return  delegates  at  one-third  fare  on  the 
certificate  of  the  secretary,  to-wit:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway, 
Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Bail  way,  St  Paul  &  Dnluth  Railroad  and  Minnesota  &  Northwestern  Ball- 
road.  The  Minneapolis  &  Pacific  Bailway,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  Sc  Manitoba 
Railway  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  return  delegates  at  one-flfth  fare. 
Those  coming  over  the  last  two  lines  mentioned,  on  purchasing  tickets^  must 
also  procure  receipts,  showing  they  have  paid  full  fitre  one  way. 

Members  in  attendance  from  a  distance  will  be  prqyided  with  entertainment 
by  the  local  committee  on  arrangements. 

For  fhrther  particulars,  address 
8.  D.  HiLLMAK,  Secretary,  Wyman  Elliot,  Presidenty 

Minneapolis.  Minneapolis. 

State  Horticultural  Society. 
Edwabd  D.  Pobtbb,  Secretary^  Russell  Blakelby,  President^ 

St.  Anthony  Pabk.  St.  Paul. 

State  Amber  Cane  Association. 


PROGEAM. 


The  following  order  will  be  adhered  to  as  near  as  circumstances  will  permit^ 
but  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time  as  the  Society  may  deem  best: 

Fibst  Day— Tuesday,  Januaby  18th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Opening  Exerdsea,    Arrangement  of  Exhibits  and  Reception  of  Members. 
Appointment  of  Committees,    Committees  on  Reyision  of  Fruit  List;  on  Award 
of  Premiums;  on  Publication;  on  Final  Resolutions^  on  Obituary. 
Question  Box. 

Art-EBNOON  Session— AT  2  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome.    Prof.  D.  R.  Maginnis,  of  Farmer,  St.  Paul. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome,  S.  M.  Owen,  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home, 
Minneapolis. 

Reports  from  Local  Societies.  Hennepin  County  Horticultural  Society,  J.  E. 
Northrup,  secretary,  Minneapolis;  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society,  M. 
J.  Hoag,  Rochester;  Minnesota  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  A.  B.  Regester, 
Granite  Falls;  Lakeside  Horticultural  Society,  A.  S.  Crossfield,  Browns  Valley; 
McLeod  County  Horticultural  Society,  H.  I.  Corson,  Glenooe;  and  others. 

Correspondence,  etc. 

Cold  is  King;  How  Modified  in  the  Cold  Northwest.     £.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Superintendents  at  State  Fair.  On  Fruits,  F.  G.  Gk>uld; 
Vegetables,  J.  T.  Grimes;  Bread,  Pickles  and  Preserves,  Ditus  Day. 

Russian  Apples  at  State  Fair.    Chas.  A.  Keffer.     Experimental  Farm. 
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Eyekino  Session  — at  7  p.  sl 

PrendenVs  AimwU  Address.    Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolis. 
Gn^  Growing  for  Farmers.    J.  B.  Rogers,  Milborn,  N.  J. 
Pnuutuf  and  Training  of  the  Orape,    With  lUnstntions.    M.  Pearoe,   Min- 
neapolis. 
Discussion  on  same. 

Second  Day— Wednesday,  January  19rH,  at  9  a  m. 

B^ort  of  Seedling  Commission,    John  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent;  G.  W.  Faller, 
litchfield;  A.  W.  Siss,  Rochester. 
Our  New  Seedlings.    Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior. 
BepoH  of  CommiUeeon  Btissian  Apples, 
Discussion  on  same. 
Rq^  of  Committee  on  Vegetables, 

Afternoon  Session— at  2  p.  m. 

Tenth  annoal  meeting  of  the  State  Amber  Cane  Association. 

PROGRAM. 

Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  Bead, 

Reception  of  Members. 

Report  of  Secretarg  and  Treasurer, 

Etedion  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Presidenl*s  Address. 

Paper.    Bj  Hon.  Seth  H.  Kenney,  Morristown,  Minn. 

Rqmtsfrom  Growers  and  Manufacturing  of  Amber  Cane. 

Evening  Session— at  7  p.  m. 

Hon.  N.  J.  Colman,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricnl tare,  Washinf^ton, 
D.  C,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  is  expected  to  be  present  and  address  the  con- 
TSDtion  Wednesday  evening. 

ReeoUeeUons  of  Fifty  Years  with  Small  Fruits.  J.  M.  Smith,  President  Wis- 
consin State  Horticnltnral  Society,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Volunteer  Remiwiseences  of  Pioneer  Horticulturists, 

Thied  Day— Thubsday,  January  20th,  at  9  a.  m. 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary. 

Annual  Report  of  Treasurer. 

The  New  Strawberry.    G.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

Birds  in  Horticulture.     Eogene  E.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

Diseussionon  same. 

Notes  by  the  Wayside.    C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 
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Afternoon  Session— at  2  p.  m. 

Ad  Interim  or  District  Reports^  by  Vice  PresideMs  of  ike  Society,  A.  W.  Sias, 
Rochester;  £.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatoona;  M.  Catler,  Samter;  F.  G.  Gould,  Excel- 
sior; G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

Discustiononwme, 

Annual  Election  of  Officers^  by  ballot 

Propagating  and  Perpetuating  Species  by  Grafting,  Budding  and  Layering, 
J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent 

Entomologist^ 8  Report.     Prof.  O.  W.  Oestluud,  Minueapolis. 

Amateur  Flower  Garden.    Frank  H.  Carleton,  Minneapolis. 

Rose  Culture.     F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior. 

A  Pretty  but  Inexpensive  Flower  Garden.    C.  L.  Smith,  Sdinneapolis. 

Evening  Session— AT 7  P.  M. 

Report  of  OommUtee  on  Floriculiure.  Mrs.  G.  'O.  Van  Oleve,  Minneapolis ; 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Underwood,  Lake  City;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gould,  Excelsior. 

County  Fairs.    O.  C.  Gregg,  Minneapolis. 

Relation  of  Education  to  Agriculture,  Lecture  by  Cyrus  Northrup,  L.L.  D.^ 
President  State  Uniyersity,  Minneapolis. 

FouBTH  Day— Friday,  January  218T,  at  9  a.  m. 
Reports  from  Experimental  Stations: 

Prop.  E.  D.  Porter,  St  Anth*yP'k.  Charles  Lusdloff,  Carver. 

Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior.  Underwood  &  Emery.  Lake  City* 

M.  Peakce,  Minneapolis.  B.  Taylor,  Forestville. 

G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield.  Fred  yon  Baumbagh,  Alexandria. 

A.  W.  SiAS,  Rochester.  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

R.  M.  Probsxfield,  Moorhead.  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington. 

F.  J.  ScH  reiser,  Moorhead.  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent 

Andrew  Peterson,  Waoonia.  O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 

Report  of  General  Fruit  Committee: 

Sidney  Corp,  Hammond.  Clarence  Wedoe,  Albert  Lea. 

D.  E.  MicHENOR,  Etna.  Georqe  E.  Case,  St  Peter. 

J.  C.  Kramer,  La  Crescent  M.  Cutler,  Sumter. 

O.  E.  Saunders,  Granite  F<ms.  G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

O.  F.  Norwood,  Balaton.  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington. 

M.  C.  Bunnell,  Newport  Charles  Luedloff,  Carver. 

N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake.  W.  E.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul. 

William  McHenry,  St  Charles.  Wm.  Cannon,  Fort  Lincoln,  Dak. 
O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 

Discussion  on  same. 

Native  Plums.    O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City.  ^ 

Reports  of  Special  Fruit  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Award  of  Premiums. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nomenclature. 
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Aftebnook  Session  —  at  2  p.  m. 

Law$  Chveming  Hardine$$  of  Plants,    J.  O.  Barrett,  Broims  Vftlley. 

R^ort  of  OmmiUee  on  Forestry,    J.  T.  Oomee,  MinneapoliB. 

Diaeussion  on  same. 

The  Onuses,    E.  D.  Jackson,  Minneapolis. 

Reports  of  fecial  Oommittees. 

Report  of  Ootmmittee  on  Final  Resolutions, 

Place  of  Next  Meeting, 

MiseMan^oms  Business. 

final  At^oumment, 

PREMIUM    LIST. 


Wh.  £.  Bbimhall,  9r.  Paul,  Supebintbndsnt  of  Exhibits. 


APPLES. 
(All  Plates  to  consist  of  fire  specimens). 

Bert  oolleetion  of  Minnesota  apples,  inolnding  hybrids,  firat  premiam,  $5; 
seeond,  |3;  third,  $2. 
Bast  display  of  Wealthy,  first  premiam,  $3;  second,  |2;  third,  |1. 
Bast  plate  of  winter  apples,  any  variety,  first  premiam,  |2;  second,  $1. 
Bast  plate  of  winter  varieties,  Rossian  apples,  first  premiam,  |2;  secoad.  |1. 
Bast  plate  of  hybrids,  first  premiam,  |2;  second,  |1. 

QBAPES. 

Best  display  of  grapes,  in  good  condition,  first  premium,  $5;  second,  |3; 
Uiiid,$2. 
Best  plate,  any  variety,  first,  |3;  second,  |2. 
Best  display  of  frnit  in  glass  jars,  first  premiam,  $5,  second,  |3. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWBBS. 

1st  Prem.    2d  Prem. 

Best  display  ornamental  and  fiowering  plants $5  00  $3  00 

Best  display  of  roses  in  pots 2  00  1  00 

Best  dii^li^  geraninms 2  00  1  00 

Best  single  plant*  in  bloom 2  00  1  00 

Bestdisplay  bMsonias 2  00  1  00 

Bast  display  caftations 2  00  1  00 

CUT    PLOWEBS. 

Best  and  most  artistically  arranged  desigo,  first  premiam,  $5;  sacoad,  |3. 
Best  collection  roses,  first  premiam,  $3;  necond,  $2. 
Best  band  bonqaet,  first  premiam,  $3;  second,  |2. 

Best  cnltivated  cranberries,  provided  a  history  of  their  caltivation  be  far- 
nished,  first  premiam,  $5;  second,  $3;  third,  $2. 
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VBGETABLBS. 

IstPrem.     2d  Prem. 

Best  diaplsy $5  00  $3  00 

Best  half  peck  early  potatoes 2  00  1  00 

Best  half  peck  potatoes  for  winter  and  spriiiK 2  00  1  00 

Best  half  peck  onions 2  00  1  00 

Best  half  peck  tnmips 2  00  1  00 

Best  half  peck  beets „« 1  00  50 

Best  half  peck  parsnips „^  1  00  50 

Best  half  peck  carrots 1  00  50 

Best  Hubbard  squash » 1  00  50 

Bestbanch  celery »..  1  00  50 

Best  winter  cabbage ^ 1  00  50 

8BED8. 
Best  display  of  Minnesota  garden  seeds,  first  pre&iam,  $5;  second,  $3. 

PANTBY  8T0BES. 

Best  display  canned  fruits,  $3;  second  best,  |2. 

Best  display  jellies,  $2;  second  beet,  |1. 

Best  jar  mixed  pickles,  |1;  second  best,  50  cents. 

Best  sample  home-made  vinegar,  |1;  second  best,  50  cents. 

Best  sample  comb  honey,  $1;  second  best,  50  cents. 

Best  sample  strained  honey,  $1;  second  best,  50  cents. 

WORKS  OF  ABT. 

Collection  of  paintings,  froits  and  flowers,  first  premium,  $5;  second,  $3. 

Best  single  fruit  painting,  $3;  second  best,  $2. 

Display  garden  tools  and  horticultural  implements,  certificate  of  honorable 
mention. 

Exhibitors  are  expected  to  make  their  entries  the  first  day.  AU  exhibits 
must  be  in  place  by  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  second  day. 

Competition  shall  be  open  to  all,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  annual  member- 
ship fee  will  be  contributed  unless  exhibitors  are  members  of  the  Society. 
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MINNESOTA 

State  Horticultural  Society. 

ANNUxVL  WINTER  MEETING 

At  the  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Tuesday,   Wednesday, 

Thuesday  and  Friday,  January  18,  L9,  20,  and  21, 1887, 

In   Joint  Session  with  State  Amber  Cane 

Association. 


The  twentieth  anaual  winter  meeting  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  at  room  Xo.  16,  state  capitol,  St.  Paul,  con- 
vened on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  18,  1887.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  by  the  president,  Wyman  Elliot, 
of  Minneapolis. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  J.  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent. 

President  Elliot  announced  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Awiird  of  Premiums:  Prof.  D.  R.  Maginnis, 
St.  Paul;  C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis;  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

Committee  on  Ffnal  Resolutions:  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior; 
J.  T.  Grimes,  Minneapolis;  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

Committee  on  Obituary:  J.  S.  Harris,  Li  Crescent;  Peter  M. 
Gideon,  Excelsior;  W.  H.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul. 

Committee  on  Hall:  Prof.  D.  R.  Maginnis  and  Capt.  R. 
Blakeley,  St.  Paul;  C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 

President  Elliot  stated  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make 
a  change  in  the  program,  to  have  the  lecture  of  President 
Northrop  delivered  on  Wednesday  instead  of  Thursday  evening, 
and  the  committee  on  hall  were  requested  to  ascertain  if  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  could  b3  secured,  and  to 
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invite  the  members  of  the  l^slatare  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion. 

The,  balance  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  arrangement 
of  exhibits. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  a^ourned  until  2  o'clock  p,  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  1887. 


The  mefting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Elliot  at   2 
o'clock  p.  M. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELOOltfE. 

Prof.  B.  E.  Maginnis,  of  the  St.  Paul  Farmer ,  was  introduced 
and  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome: 

GrenMemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  and  Amber  Cane  Associations  of 
Minnesota : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  I  am  here  to-day  to 
welcome  you  to  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota;  a  city  in  whose 
greatness  and  substantial  prosperity,  as  with  its  younger  but 
equally  vigorous  sister,  Minneapolis,  we  all  take  a  just  pride;  if 
only  because  they  are  a  reflex  of  the  causes  which  make  them; 
for  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  cities  are  tributary  de- 
'  termines  their  growth  as  inflexibly  as  the  forces  which  limit  our 
existence.  By  a- skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  success 
has  often  crowned  the  efforts  where  conditions  are  not  in  the 
highest  degree  propitious,  and  difittculties  seemed  insurmount- 
able. The  very  feattwes  of  our  climate,  which  fit  it  in  such  an 
eminent  degree  for  the  growth  of  the  cereals  and  for  the  physi- 
cal well  being  of  our  kind,  do  not  ofier  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  certain  of  our  larger  fruits,  but  who  shall  say  that 
Minnesota  will  not  yet  send  coals  to  Newcastle  by  exporting 
apples  to  Michigan  and  pears  to  the  Golden  State.  I  see  before 
me  the  faces  of  men  who  have  devoted  years  of  painstaking  ob- 
servation and  patient  experiments  to  the  origination  of  new  and 
acclimatization  of  known  varieties  of  fruits,  and  your  work  has 
surely  not  been  in  vain,  for  although  the  unprecedented  cold  of 
the  last  three  winters  has  blasted  many  a  promising  orchard. 
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aod  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  owner,  still  the  few  varieties  of 
trees  which  have  passed  through  the  frigid  ordeal  anscathed 
dearly  demonstrate  the  flEU^t  that  apples  can  be  grown  in  Minne- 
sota. Surely  the  people  of  the  State  owe  a  liberal  meed  of 
gratitude  to  your  society  and  to  its  individual  members  who, 
ignoring  money  considerations,  have  given  time  and  energies  to 
a  work  often  full  of  discouragements  and  disappointments,  and 
every  success  of  which  is  general  benefit  to  the  whole  people. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Amber  Cane  Association:  Untimely  frosts 
have  occasionally  nipped  your  crops  of  cane  but  not  your  en- 
thosiasm  for  your  work.  Your  mission  is  to  fix  the  carbon  fur- 
nished by  the  sun,  through  the  stalk  of  cane  and  transmute  it 
saooessfnlly  into  the  sugar  and  syrup  of  commerce.  Eecent  ex- 
periments in  the  new  diffusion  process  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan^ 
with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  make  it  probable  that 
this  country  may  yet  produce  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  which  it 
ooDsames,  and  the  syrup  made  from  the  amber  cane  already  has 
ao  enviable  reputation  in  the  market.  Our  warm  summers  and 
rich  soils  offer  more  favorable  conditions  of  growth  than  the 
sugar  district's  of  Europe  and  resolve  the  question  into  one  of 
the  proper  plant  and  right  kind  of  appliances  to  effect  the  de- 
sired result. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  St.  Paul,  and  trust  that  your 
deliberations  may  be  appreciated  by  the  public  in  the  manner 
which  their  importance  demands. 

BEBPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

8.  M.  Owen,  of  the  Farm,  Stock  and  HomCj  Minneapolis, 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  Society.    He  said: 

Ifr.  ^esidenij  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  formal  acknowledgment,  in  mere  words,  of  so  hearty  a 
velcomeas  the  one  just  given  us,  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  proper  place  for  the  true  response  to  such 
wdiality  should  be  in  the  heart,  and  not  upon  the  tongue. 
There  may  seem  to  be  an  incongruity  of  flowers,  fruits  and  sweets 
in  a  realm  of  winter  carnival.  It  may,  however,  be  appropriate 
for  me,  as  the  present  mouthpiece  of  this  Society,  to  briefly  refer 
to  some  of  its  characteristics  and  labors,  which  inspired  the 
Ptessant  words  just  said  of  it. 

Horticulture,  the  best,  the  finest,  the  most  intelligent  cul- 
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ture  —  the  belles  lettres  of  agriculture,  is  something  vastly 
different  in  a  region  of  antipodal  extremes — in  a  region 
where  tropical  heat  is  displaced  by  polar  cold  from  what  it 
is  in  more  congenial  climes.  This  Society  came  into  existence 
at  a  time  when  the  belief  was  almost  universal  that  fruit  grow- 
ing was  one  of  the  impossibilities  of  this  region.  It  was  said 
that  nothing  of  the  fruit  kind  wotildgrow  here,  save  insignificant 
berries,  which  could  mature  under  sun-protecting  leaves  and 
grasses;  and  crab  apples  and  plums  sufiiciently  bitter  and 
sour  to  excite  the  contempt  and  disgust  of  Jack  Frost.  This  ver- 
dict of  man  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidences  of  nature, 
so  that  it  may  well  be  said,  the  obstacles  which  confronted  the 
infancy  of  the  Society  were  really  appalling. 

It  shall  be  no  part  of  my  mission  to  tell  in  detail  what  the  So- 
ciety has  accomplished  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  story  of  its  successes  is  more  eloquently  told  in  the  luscious 
fruit,  fragrant  flower,  thrifty  orchard  and  succulent  vegetable 
than  any  mortal  tongue  can  tell  it.  In  a  region  where  the  heat 
of  summer  is  always  as  great  an  obstacle  as  the  cold  of  winter, 
something  more  than  mere  planting,  tilling  and  pruning  has  been 
required;  the  work  of  hands  alone  could  never  have  materialized 
into  the  grand  results  of  to-day;  it  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  work  of  brains;  thought  has  guided  the  hand,  and  thought 
itself  has  been  cultivated  and  strengthend  by  your  annual  meet- 
ings like  this;  meetings  where  experiences  have  been  exchanged, 
discoveries  disclosed,  lessons  taught  and  learned,  and  where,  by 
friendly  intellectual  controversies,  you  have  been  made  stronger 
and  better  for  your  future  work, 

I  feel  warranted  in  likening  this  meeting  to  a  council  of  war. 
Since  your  last  conncil  you  have  been  doing  active  campaign 
work.  Each  one  of  your  experimental  stations  a  fort;  each  farm 
where  fruit  growing  was  attempted  an  outpost;  every  worker 
in  the  cause  a  soldier  and  hero.  Another  season  of  aggresi^ive 
warfare  with  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  has  closed.  You 
have  retired  within  your  fortifications,  are  entirely  upon  the 
defensive.  Your  tenderly  cared  for  plants  are  now  prone  upon 
the  cold,  but*  not  unkind,  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  getting,  you 
feel  sure,  sufficient  protection  to  enable  them  to  reward  you  dur- 
ing the  coming  season;  your  trees  are  protected  by  your  prayers, 
all  you  can  do  for  them,  and  now,  while  the  habitations  of  the 
children  of  your  labor  and  solicitude  are  being  assailed  by  the 
^'cavalry  of  the  winds,  and  the  infantry  of  the  snows,''  while 
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your  "dearest  foe"  is  doing  his  worst,  you  come  together  to  re- 
joice over  saccefiBes,  deplore  failures,  consult  as  to  ways  and 
me^is  of  tempering  the  tree  to  the  fierce  wind  and  cruel  frost; 
about  adding  a  choicer  sweet  to  the  product  of  the  vine,  greater 
size  to  the  berry,  a  richer  blush  to  tie  cheek  of  the  apple,  and 
carrying  your  conquest  a  little  further  towards  the  realms  of 
eternal  snow;  you  are  here  to  be  told  of  successes  which  will  de- 
light you,  that  is  human;  to  be  told  of  failures  which  will  sadden 
but  not  dishearten  you,  that  is  heroic ! 

You  certainly  will  not  accuse  me  of  flattery  when  I  character- 
ize the  labors  of  this  Society  as  heroic.     The  highest  type  of 
heroism  is  a  x>ersistent  struggle  towards  a  definite  end  —  which 
is  to  be  fruitful  of  good  to  humanity — regardless  of  failures, 
disappointments  and  losses.     You  who  have  never  experienced 
the  pang,    can  have  no  conception   of  what  it  is  to  lose  —  by 
some  sudden  climatic  freak — a  favorite  fruit  tree;  one  which  you 
tenderly  planted,  carefully  nursed,  solicitously  watched;  a  tfee 
that  with  each  succeeding  year  bore  a  richer  crop  of  hope,  as  it 
neared  the  time  for  bearing  the  more  material  product;'  then 
came  the  full  fruition,  the  red-ripe  gift  from  Pomona,  plucked 
from  the  gracefully  bending  boughs,  the  first  born  of  the  holy 
wedlock  between  your  intelligent  labor  and  patient  waiting.  As 
the  first  lisped   ''papa"  or  "mamma''  is  the  mystic  password 
which  admits  your  babe  into  hitherto  unoccupied  recesses  of 
your  heart,  so  does  the  taste  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  tree  you  have 
planted,  tended,    watched,    introduce  you  to  sensations    new 
and  strange,  and  inspires  you  with  an  affection  you  never  be- 
lieved you  could  bestow  upon  an  inanimate  and  so  commonplace 
a  thing  as  a  tree.     As  time  goes  on,  the  tree  flourishes,  grows 
in  size,  beauty  and  fruitfulness;  you  begin  to  regard  it  as  a  part 
of  yourself;  with  much  satisfaction  you  contemplate  that  each 
additional  wrinkle  on  your  aging  face  has  its  fellow  in  an  annuul 
circle  within  the  trunk  of  your  favorite  tree.      You  feel  that  it  is 
not  only  going  to  be  a  solace  to  you  in  your  old  age,  a  comfort 
and  a  joy  to  your  posterity  but  a  monument  to   yourself,  of 
which  you  will  be  vastly  more  proud  than  of  the  tallest  shaft 
of  richest  marble. 

But  now  comes  a  frost —  "a  killing  frost "  — and  when  you 
think,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  your  tree  is  an  "ironclad," 
nips  its  root  and  falls,  as  do  y«ur  hopes,  and  the  well-directed 
labors  of  a  lifetime.  Who  can  blame  you  if  you  exclaim,  as 
did  Wolsey,  **  vain  i)omp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye!" 
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Or,  if  like  Lear,  for  one  awful  momeat,  you  rebel  against  Omnip- 
otence, and  curse  the  elements !  But  the  faithful,  sturdy  horti- 
culturists of  this  "frozen  N'orth''  are  made  of  "sterner  stuff '^ 
than  this.  The  fate  of.  the  one  tree  I  have  noted  has  been  da- 
plicated  in  thousands  of  instances;  the  effect  upon  the  heart, 
the  sentiment  and  the  resolution  has  been  multiplied  ini^umer- 
ably,  yet  it  did  not  discourage,  did  not  daunt  the  spirit  of  many 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden,  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  war  and  knew  not  the  bugle  call  of  retreat,  nor 
recognized  the  sensation  of  defeat.  Old  men,  whose  whitening 
hairs  and  failing  strength  proclaimed  the  probability  of  their 
never  tasting  the  fruits  of  their  present  labor,  again  planted  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  thankful  if  they  could  have  it  said  of 
them  after  death:  "He  was  one  of  the  grand  old  workers  to 
whom  we  are  now  indebted  for  our  glorious  heritage  of  fruit,  in  a 
region  where  the  elements  had  evidently  denied  such  a  boon. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  such  devotion  to  a 
cause,,  such  persistent  effort  in  the  face  of  disappointments  and 
failures,  such  indomitable  courage,  such  intelligently  directed 
labor,  such  patient  waiting,  and  unconquei'able  energy  can  never 
find  full,  complete,  entire  fruition  until  we  see  the  north  pole 
festooned  with  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  spot. 


REPORTS  FROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES.       . 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Horticultural  Society  and  Market  Gardeners 
Association. 

REPOET  OF  THE  HENKEPIN   COUXTY   HOETICULTU- 

RAL  SOCIETY  AND  MARKET  GARDNERS 

ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural.  Society : 

There  has  been  little  in  the  transactions  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  Market  Gardeners  Association  during 
the  past  year  to  elicit  any  special  comment  The  meetings  have 
been  well  attended.  Papers  bearing  upon  many  of  the  subjects 
which  form  the  aim  of  the  society  have  been  read.  Several  of  these 
papers  have  been  of  unusual  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
find  a  place  in  your  report,  as  the  facts  therein  stated  should  be 
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placed  as  prominently  before  the  public  as  possible.  Notable 
among  these  papers  are  the  following:  G.  S.  Woolsey  in  an  arti- 
de  entitle  "  The  Propagation  and  Cultivation  ofthe  Strawberry." 
Another  by  C.  L.  Smith  on  "Strawberries  and  their  Cultiva- 
tion." One  by  N.  H.  Reeves  on  the  "Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  Hotbeds."  One  by  J.  J.  Nudd  upon  the  "Successful 
Baising  of  Celery  in  Minnesota." 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  society  have  been  well  attended. 
In  order  to  reawaken  the  society  to  increased  usefulness,  the 
matter  was  broached  of  having  a  meeting  of  the  society  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  securing  as  speakers  for  the  oc- 
casion men  of  wide  reputation  in  the  branches  in  which  the 
society  is  particularly  interested.  With  that  end  in  view  the 
secretary  corresponded  with  several  gentlemen  who  were  unable, 
however,  to  accept  the  invitations  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  duties.  The  object  of  this  endeavor  was  to  stimulate  the 
public  to  new  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  Market  Gardeners  Association  of  this  State,  and  to 
allow  Minnesota  Horticulturists  t9  become  personally  acquainted 
with  those  of  other  states. 

The  annual  address  from  the  president,  J.  S.  Gray,  contained 
several  suggestions  that  are  of  great  importance.  One  being 
that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  enfore  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  insect-eating  birds,  and  that  the  importance  of 
taking  steps  to  nullify  as  much  as  possible  the  ravages  of  insects, 
who  yearly  destroy  crops  to  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
agricultural  production  of  this  State,  be  urged  upon  the  legis- 
litore. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  Saturday,  Jan.  9, 
1887,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  ofiBicers  for  the  en- 
suing year: 

President  —  J.  S.  Gray. 

Vice  President —  Wm.  Lyons. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer —  Prof.  L.  Asire. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  E.  NORTHRUP. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  report: 
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OLMSTED  COUNTY  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  HorticuUural  Society: 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  at  2  o'clock  p. 
M.,  President  A.  W.  Sias  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order  thereupon  the  president 
read  his  annual  address;  also  read  a  letter  fromS.  D.  Hillman,  of 
Minneapolis,  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  and  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  paper  by  J.  S.  Harris  upon  the  subject 
''  losects  Injurious  to  Vegetation.  " 

After  a  general  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  small  fruits  the 
meeting  proceeded ,  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  with  results  as  follows: 

President — A.  W.  Sias. 

Vice  President — J.  D.  Swain. 

Seci'et<iry — M.  J.  Hoag.  . 

Treasurer — Wayland  Stedman. 

Executive  Committee — J.  D.  Swain,  M.  J.  Hoag,  Wayland 
Stedman. 

Librarian — Mrs.  E.  Stansbury. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

Receipts,  $9.30;  disbursements,  $8.25;  balance  in  treasury, 
$1.05. 

Meeting  adjourned  sine  die, 

M.  J.  Hoag,  Secretary, 


The  following  report  was  read  by  the  secretary: 

M'LEOD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Glencoe,  Minn.,  Jan.  17, 1887. 
S,  D,  Hillman  J  Secretary,  etc,,  Minneapolis,  Minn,, 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  storm  prevents  my  being  with  you  to- 
morrow, I  will  send  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  brief  account  of  our 
last  annual  meeting.  As  provided  by  our  constitution,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  McLeod  County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  present  month  in  G.  A,  R.  Hall, 
this  city.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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President  Cutter  presented  an  annnal  address,  which  was  full  of 
encouraging  advice.  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Hutchinson,  told  how 
he  had  succeeded  and  failed  in  his  twenty  years  of  experiment- 
ing in  fruitgrowing.  "Notes  by  the  Wayside,"  a  paper  read 
by  President  Cutler,  was  full  of  interest  to  the  society.  The 
reports  of  secretary  and  treasurer  showed  an  increase  in  mem- 
bers to  twenty-six,  and  a  balance  in  treasurer's  hands  of  seven 
dollars  and  ninety-two  cents.  The  oflficers  of  last  year  are  re- 
tained for  the  ensuing  one,  as  follows: 

President — Milon  Cutler,  Sumter. 

Vice  President — H.  Getchell,  Glencoe. 

Secretary --K.  I.  Corson,  Glencoe. 

Treasurer — J.  Nobles,  Glencoe. 

Executive  Ckymmittee — Carl  Hagan,  Sumter;  Dr.  Benjamin,  Hut- 
chinson, and  Jacob  Koons,  of  Penn.     Bespectfully, 

H.  I.  Corson,  Secretary. 


RAMSEY   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL   AND   HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

5.  D.  HUlman,  Secretary,  etc,: 

The  Ramsey  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
has  about  fifty -five  members,  and  the  meetings  are  held  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  each  month,  at  Turner  Hall,  St.  Paul.  At 
those  meetings  papers  are  read  and  discussed  on  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  society  always 
did  exhibit  at  the  state  fairs,  at  Rochester,  Owatonna  and  St. 
Paul,  and  generally  was  awarded  first  premium  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  agriculture  made  by  any  county,  and  in  1885  was  award- 
ed the  silk  banner  valued  at  $150,  which  actually  makes  it  the 
banner  society  of  the  State.  In  1886  the  manager  of  the  state 
&ir  very  unwisely  barred  our  society  from  competing  for  any 
premium  offered  for  county  exhibits.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  one  of  the  meetings  and  it  was  resolved  that  neither  the  so- 
ciety nor  any  of  its  members  would  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  of 
1886;  consequently  most  of  the  space  set  apart  for  vegetables  was 
vacant,  and  the  visitors  to  the  state  fair  were  deprived  of  seeing 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  ever  made 
in  the  State,  which  the  society  would  have  made  had  it  not  been 
barred, 
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At  the  meeting  held  Feb.  19,  1887,  B.  F.  Lemke,  Peter 
Bohland,  Nich.  Pothen,  Aug.  Giesmann,  Peter  Hahn  and  Fred. 
Spangenberg  were  appointed  a  committee  with  power  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  in  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hall  thereon, 
in  which,  when  completed,  the  meetings,  fairs,  etc.,  will  be  held. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

FresiderU — Adam  Bohland. 

Vioe  President — Nich.  Pothen. 

Secretary — Louis  Edle&en. 

Financial  Secretary  —  Fred  Spangenberg. 

Treasurer  —  August  Giesmann. 

Executive  Committee — Aug.  Bichter,  F.  W.  Muller  and  Ohas. 
Eunde.  Eespectfully  yours,  etc, 

Adam  Bohland,  President. 


The  secretary  read  the  following  report: 
MINNESOTA  VALLEY  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  but  a  brief  report  to  present.  The  Minnesota  Valley 
Horticultural  Society  is  yet  alive,  and  though  scarcely  two 
years  old  it  has  attained  a  growth  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations  as  to  the  interest  manifested,  and  is  fully  up  to  our 
anticipations  as  to  numbers.  We  have  now  one  hundred  and 
twelve  members  in  good  standing,  being  a  gain  of  forty -four 
since  our  report  of  last  winter^  and  I  would  say  here  that  our . 
strength  is  augmented  by  the  increased  membership  of  the  past 
year  far  beyond  what  the  mere  numbers  would  indicate.  Our 
membership  of  two  years  ago  was  obtained  by  persistent  eflFort, 
and  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  trying  an  experiment,  while 
those  of  the  past  year  came  in  almost  without  an  effort,  and  are 
mainly  men  and  women  of  mature  age  and  of  ripe  experience  in 
that  which  is  of  the  most  importance  to  us  as  a  society. 

We  held  our  summer  meeting  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  in  a 
^rove.  Mr.  J,  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  was  in  attendance  at 
that  meeting,  and  added  very  materially  to  the  life  and  interest 
of  the  occasion.  And  here  allow  me  to  make  a  brief  quotation 
from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting: 

**At  2  o'clock  p.  M.  Mr.  Harris  took  up  the  {subject  of 
horticulture,  mapping  out  the  whole  field  which  the  subject 
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embraces — which  is  indeed  a  wide  one — and  closed  by  giving 
an  object  lesson  in  budding  frnit  trees.  Then  followed  a  shower 
of  questions  from  ^le  audience  on  the  various  topics  presented, 
which  were  answered  by  the  speaker  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  i>eople." 

We  held  our  second  annual  meeting  in  Winter's  Hall,  in 
Granite  Falls,  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty  ninth  of  Decem- 
ber last.  We  held  five  sessions,  three  the  first  day  and  two  the 
second.  At  2  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  second  day  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — O.  E.  Saunders. 

Secretary — ^A.  B.  Eegester. 

Treasurer — W.  J.  Eice. 

Yiee  Presidents — J.  Cook,  J.  J.  Mooney,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Morrill, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Hall,  C.  A.  Sargent. 

Directors— 3.  B.  Smith,  A.  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Saunders. 

The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  becoming  interested  in 
horticulture  through  the  influence  of  our  society,  and  are  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  work  in  good  earnest.  Let  me  relate  an  inci- 
dent: Prof.  Hall,  of  Wood  Lake,  was  booked  for  a  paper  on 
the  cultivation  of  i)otatoes,  to  be  read  at  our  winter  meeting, 
just  past.  Mr.  Hall  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  so  he  got 
his  son,  about  eighteen  years  old,  to  prepare  the  paper  and  read 
it  in  his  stead;  and  while  this  paper  was  being  prepared  a 
younger  son,  a  little  boy  but  seven  years  old,  asked  his  father 
the  privilege  of  writing  a  paper  on  potato  culture.  Consent 
was  given  on  condition  that  he  should  write  it  himself  arid  read 
it  s^  the  meeting.  The  paper  was  written  as  per  agreement,  and 
when  his  turn  came  to  read  the  little  fellow  stood  up  by  his 
mother's  knee  and  read  his  paper  like  a  little  man,  and  the 
hearty  applause  which  followed  showed  not  only  an  interest  in 
the  subject  presented  but  in  the  manly  courage  of  that  little 
boy;  and  let  me  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  subject  of 
potato  culture  presented  by  those  boys  called  out  more  interest- 
ing discussion  than  any  other  subject  presented  during  the 
sessions  of  the  meeting. 

Now  a  word  on  the  good  work  accomplished  by  our  society. 
It  has  created  an  increased  interest  in  fruit  culture  and  general 
horticultural  work;  it  has  stimulated  a  desire  to  plant  more  or- 
namental and  forest  trees  in  our  public  grounds  and  along  the 
highways.  The  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  Yellow 
Medicine  and  Chippewa  counties  have  agreed  to  work  up  an  in- 
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terest  in  the  adornment  of  school  grounds  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  as  the  president  of  our  society  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Chippewa  County,  we  look  for  grand  re- 
sults in  that  direction.  And  as  further  evidence  of  prospedty, 
I  will  state  that  near  the  close  of  our  last  meeting,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion  following  a  paper  on  canning  fruits  by 
Mrs.  O.  B.  Saunders,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  best  known  methods  of  can- 
ning fruits  and  vegetables,  and  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
This  opened  the  door  for  committees,  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  additional  committees  to  take  charge  of  and  report 
upon  as  many  parts  of  the  work  in  hand,  including  one  upon 
horticultural  fairs  either  in  connection  with  our  agricultural 
society  or  otherwise. 

Perhaps  a  word  as  to  our  finances  will  be  in  place  here.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  six  dollars 
and  seven  cents,  which,  added  to  six  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  obtained  as  membership  fees  at  the  meeting  after  the 
treasurer's  report  was  in,  gave  us  twelve  dollara  and  eighty -two 
cents;  but,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  the  treasury  will  be  nearly 
emptied  by  our  attendance  at  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul  this  week. 
A  membership  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  but  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  our  expenses,  keeping  us  on  the  ragged  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  we  dare  not  raise  the  fee  till  weget  more  firmly  es- 
tablished, so  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  few  that  may  be 
sacrificed  by  the  change.  Thus  we  have  fairly  started  with  a 
'hope  that  we  may  not  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  beyond  our  powers 
of  endurance  nor  take  upon  ourselves  burdens  which  we  can 
not  carry  through. 

A.  B.  Eeuester,  Secretary. 
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COREESPONDENCE. 


FEOM  CALTFOEmA. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Dec.  4,  188G. 
8,  D.  HUlman,  Secretary,  etc. 

Yours  of  eighteenth  ult.  came  to  hand  a  day  or  two 
ago  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  will  say  I  would  like  the 
books  you  speak  of,  but  can  not  very  conveniently  drop  in  and 
get  them  at  present.  In  regard  to  the  books  Prof.  Winchell 
wishes,  I  will  say  I  have  no  objections;  do  as  the  rest  of  the 
committee,  yourself  and  President  Elliot,  wish,  and  I  will  be  sat- 
isfied. I  have  been  here  since  November  23rd,  and  I 
have  been  busy  all  the  time.  My  wife  says  she  can  not  hardly 
get  sight  of  me  during  the  day.  I  have  been  looking  after 
ranches,  orange  groves,  vineyards,  lots,  etc.;  there  is  a  whole' 
army  of  real  estate  agents  here,  and  they  are  so  anxious  to  show 
and  sell  property  that  I  have  lots  of  free  rides  and  plenty  of 
chances  to  see  and  learn  about  the  farms,  ranches,  vineyards  and 
city  lots,  and  if  yoa  and  President  Elliot  wish,  I  have  no  doubt  . 
but  that  I  could  get  donated  for  exhibition  at  the  winter  meet- 
ing a  line  box  of  fruits  from  this  country,  and  if  by  chance  I 
should  buy  a  fruit  ranch,  I  would  be  glad  to  contribute  my  share. 

I  have  been  here  with  Wm.  E.  Brimhall,  W.  B.  Quinn  and 
their  wives  five  weeks  to-day,  and  they  say  they  have  not  seen 
bnt  one  cloudy  day  since  they  came.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  have 
no  fire  in  their  rooms.  We  have  a  nice  sunny  room  and  fireplace 
and  have  a  fire  nearly  every  morniug  and  evening.  There  is 
some  fog  early,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  bright,  pleasantj  sunshine 
and  has  been  from  50^  to  80^  in  the  shade;  they  have  no  frost 
except  on  low  grounds  and  in  valleys.  I  have  talked  of  buying 
two  lots  containing  ten  and  thirty-seven  one-hundredths  acres, 
all  set  in  fruit  and  mostly  in  bearing.  I  shall  know  within  two  or 
three  days.  There  is  the  finest  fig  orchatd  I  have  seen;  orange 
trees  loaded  with  fruit;  lemons,  limes,  apricots,  almonds,  plums, 
oUves,  grapes,  English  walnuts,  apples,  pears,  etc.  I  should  like 
to  take  you  through  the  place  and  show  you.  There  are  wind- 
mills and  steam  engines  for  pumping,  three  or  four  wells  aiul 
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plenty  of  water,  with  iron  pipes  laid  all  over  the  grounds  for 
irrigation,  but  of  course  I  have  to  pay  well  for  it  all. 

There  is  more  building  now  going  on  here  than  in  any  city  of 
its  size  I  ever  saw,  and  you  know  I  have  seen  both  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  grow  up  from  smaller  towns  than  this  now  is. 
The  climate,  the  weather,  the  beauty  of  scenery,  the  bay,  the 
ocean,  the  best  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast  all  tend,  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  make  the  place  attractive.  I  have  seen 
bananas  growing  here,  heliotrope  and  roses,  morning  glories  and 
many  other  flowera  are  common  in  most  yards;  such  geraniums  as- 
we  saw  yesterday  and  such  cactus  as  we  saw  growing  wild;  two- 
were  at  least  fifteen  feet  high  and  one  I  should  judge  was  twenty- 
five  feet  high! 

Pardon  me  for  thus  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time,  but  I 
so  enjoy  the  bright  flowers  and  warm  sunshine  after  leaving  St. 
Paul  November  17th  in  that  terrible  snow  storm  and  lying  snow 
bound  all  night  at  Manly  Junction,  Iowa,  that  I  can  not  help 
speaking  of  it  and  the  contrast.  I  do  not  think  after  this  you 
will  wish  me  to  write  anything  for  the  meeting,  but  will  try  and 
.  send  some  fruit  for  exhibition  if  you  and  Mr.  Elliot  wish  it  and 
think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Society,  as  you  know  you  all 
have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Minnesota  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Yours  sincerely, 

Truman  M.  Smith. 

FROM  L.    M.    FORD. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  18S7. 
Friend  HUlman: 

I  have  just  received,  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  where  we  lived 
until  four  weeks  ago,  your  program  for  meeting  of  State  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mr.  Brimhall,  who  also  lives  here,  suggested  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing you  something,  which  please  find  inclosed.  Do  what  you 
like  with  it,  and  tell  all  my  old  friends,  including  the  father  of 
Minneapolis  (Col.  Stevens),  to  come  down  and  see  us. 

Truman  M.  Smith  is  here,  as  well  as  Brimhall,  Quinn  and 
many  others. 

We  all  sympathize  with  those  who  live  in  a  land  of  blizzards, 
cyclones,  and  thunder  storms.  Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Ford. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  include  mosquitoes  and  bedbugs,  which  do 
not  trouble  us  here. 
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FliORICULTUBB  IK  SOUTH  CAIjIFOIiNl^<-^,:^^^^ 

By  L.  M.  Ibrdj  San  Diego,  Ckd.  /  '^6>5>/  "^^^ 

To  one  who  has  resided  so  many  years  in  the  coldKand  m4]^m      ^/  ^*^ 
Korth,  the  change  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  the  fRtrQai^jBfmml/j^y    '^^  / 
era  end  of  California  seems  more  like  a  drea^  ti^an  a^s^^    ^        // 
reality.     Kor  did  I  ever  dream,  even  three  y€^iif%^s^cl^fh^^^  -^T'y 
ihome,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  who  settled  in  ^ 

now  is  growing  up  the  great  dual  city  of  the  mighty  North  w 
Empire,  would  now  be  where  there  is  really  no  winter,  and  w^ 
only  use  the  term  from  force  of  habit. 

Two  years  ago,  some  letters  from  this  State,  by  a  fair  correspond- 
tntoithe  Pioneer  Press,  attracted  my  attention,  and  being  quite 
unwell,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  learn  more  in  regard  to  a  land 
where  the  floral  treasures  I  had  so  fondly  cared  for  in  the  green- 
house were  wont  to  revel  in  their  beauty,  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  after  a  manner  that  can  not  be  equaled  in  the  finest 
bay  window  or  conservatory.  Where,  too,  the  delicate  hum- 
mingbird and  the  '*  busy  bee  "are  seen, both  in  June  and  January, 
gaily  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  in  search  of  the  nectar  they 
love  so  well. 

And  now  that  I  am  here  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
wonderful  product,  of  this  incomparable  land,  I  can  most  truth- 
fully exclaim,  with  the  poet,  "  December's  as  pleasant  as  May.'' 
Here  in  San  Diego  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
last  month  of  the  twelve  is  far  more  pleasant  than  May  itl  the 
land  where  I  was  somewhat  busily  engaged  in  horticultural  work 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  though  in  looking  back  it  all 
seems  but  a  few  brief  months. 

In  Minnesota,  as  all  know,  it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  set  out  our 
tenderest  plants  until  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June,  while  here 
it's  a  rare  thing  for  even  alternanthera  to  be  killed  by  frost, 
except  in  low  places.  An  old  settler  tells  me  his  Poinsettia  pul- 
chernma  has  been  injured  only  three  times  during  a  residence 
here  of  fi^een  years,  while  such  things  as  geraniums,  verbenas, 
abntilons,  roses,  pansies,  petunias,  habrothamus  and  most 
greenhouse  plants  that  endure  a  little  frost,  are  never  killed  but 
growtoan  immensesize.  Indeed  some  things  we  used  to  know  only 
as  little  pot  plants,  here  become  quite  large  trees.  This  applies 
to  lantanas,  hibiscus,  flowering  maples,  habrothamus,  olean- 
ders, roses,  and  some  others,  while  the  heliotrope  can  often  be 
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seen  at  the  top  of  a  two-story  house,  in  good  soil  and  proper 
training. 

This  climate  can  b^  adily  understood  by  those  who  nevei 
saw  California,  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  fact  that 
most  of  our  wind  is  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  in  this 
latitude  varies  in  temperature  only  two  or  three  degrees  the  yeai 
round.  Heucfe,  ^ear  the  coast,  July  is  only  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen degrees  warmer  than  January. 

As  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  the  heated  air  rises  and 
cooler  air  conies  from  the  bay,  so  it  never  gets  very  hot.  After 
sundown,  when  the  land  is  cool,  a  current  comes  from  the  east 
to  fill  the  vacuum  on  the  water  where  it  is  warmer,  and  air  rises 
in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  nature. 

The  high  mountains  on  the  north  and  northeast  prevent  cold 
winds  from  sweeping  down  upon  us,  which  is  another  caiise  of 
of  our  exemption  from  frost.  These  are  the  reasons,  in  a  nut- 
shell, why  there  is  really  summer  the  year  round  in  Southern 
California,  near  the  coast,  while  snow  jnay  be  seen  on  our  high- 
est mountains  nearly  all  the  year.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  home  of  Flora,  as  well  as  Pomona. 

But  our  Eastern  friends  must  not  think  all  these  choice  things 
from  even  the  tropics,  ?'^^aoll  cis  semi-tropics,  are  had  without 
labor.  Even  the  Gai  »'>0ur3  eien  had  to  be  tended  and  carefully 
cultivated;  so  here  w  •!„ .  u  give  them  plenty  of  care,  not  only 
cultivating  and  weedi  ^,  but  what  is  most  essential,  the  water- 
ing during  the  many  rainless  months.  After  the  winter  rains 
begin  is  when  South  California  is  most  attractive  and  when 
most  visitors  come  to  see  her  wonderful  products,  not  only  of 
choice  fruits,  but  all  the  charms  of  our  beautiful  Flora  that  are 
.seen  on  every  hand,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  6,  1887. 
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PROM  WASHIIV>TO]Sr. 


'Ik 

I 

D.%I>ec.  ;  29,  1886.      ) 

FT  oIAgB  tiCULTUBE.     | 


Washington,  D 
TJ.  S.  Depabtment 

Division  of  Fomoloo    f     i^ 

^.  D.  HUlman,  Secretary,  etc, 

My  Deab  Sib  and  Fbiend  :  I  see  by  a  recent  circular  from 
your  office,  received  by  this  department,  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  your  State,  at  St.  Paul,  Jan.  18 
to  21,  1887.  * 

It  w^ald  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, were  it  not  for  the  urgency  of  business  here.  This  division, 
«o  recently  established,  has  only  just  sprouted,  and  if  it  is  to 
grow  into  a  fruitful  tree,  it  must  be  tenderly  cared  for  now  in  its 
««rly  stages.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  the  office  for  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  until  I  get  things  into  good  working 
order.  But  it  is  my  desire  to  visit  your  State  and  personally 
aequaint  myself  with  your  conditions  in  some  degree,  and  if  pos- 
sible, put  this  division  in  living,   working  relations  with  yonr 

rill-T 
}«aggest  that  you  mention  in  your  .,  ,  ",  }t\ng  my  eanieat  desire 
to  receive  information  concerning  new  ,  dt-s,  and  specimens  of 
the  same  whenever  possible.  Can  you  not  send  me  a  box  of  speci- 
mens correctly  labeled,  and  with  name  of  the  growers,  to  study 
and  compare  with  those  from  other  states,  and  to  place  on  the 
table  in  this  office,  to  show  to  visitors  as  coming  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Yours  fraternally, 

H.  E.  Van  Deman, 

C%ief  Fomological  Division, 
A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.    Van   Deman  relative   to 
thanging  the  date  of  annual  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  others, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  in  that  respect. 


Society  and  people. 
Anything  that  we  can  do  will^        '   with  pleasure.      Let  me 


FEOM  CANADA. 

Abbottsfobd,  Que.,  Oct.  25,  1886. 
•^.  D.  HtUman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Please  except  nly  thanks  for  copy  of  Minnesota  State  Horti- 
^tural  Society.     As  your  climate  is  even  more  trying  than 
9 
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ours,  your  reports  are  read  with  great  inteiest  by  ns.     I  lia^ 
been  absent  in  Bnssia  again,  or  would  have  replied  before. 
,  Yours  truly, 

;  Chab.  Oibb. 

Also  the  follovrf  lig,  under  date  Nov.  8,  1886: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  October  I  find  yet  nnai 
swered.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  get  through  with  som«  lioil 
cultural  and  other  correspondence  so  as  to  give  my  entire  tin 
to  some  other  matters,  and  I  regret  I  can  not  promise  you  an; 
thing  for  your  Minnesota  meeting.  I  am  over  busy  now.  g 
please  excuse  me,  as  it  is  not  want  of  will.    Yours  truly, 

C.  GrBB. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sias,  Mr.  Gibb  was  made  an  honorary  lii 
member  of  the  Society. 


FROM  MICHIGAN. 

The  following  letter  from  T.  T.  Lyon,  president  of  the  Michi 
gan  State  Horticultural  Society,  was  read: 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  1886 
S.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary y  etc.: 

1  am  under  obligations  for  a  copy  of  your  program  for    the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  your  State  Horticultural  Society.    ] 
was  greatly  interested,  not  to  say  surprised  in  looking  over  th< 
exhibit  of  fruits  from  your  State,  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposij 
tion,  and  especially  so  to  see  among  them  well-ripened  Catawbai 
a  variety  whose  home  proper  is  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  whio 
we   in  Southern  Michigan  only  ripen   with   certainty    in   ou 
more  favorable  localities. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you  and  to  lean 
how  this  is  done,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  horticul 
turists  of  your  State;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  press  of  other  doj 
ties  at  present  render  this  impossible. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season  and  trusting  tha 
your  gathering  many  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  T.  Lyon 
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FEOM  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Tnttle,  of  Baraboo,  sent  si>ecimeiis  of  apple  wood  and  the 
following  letter  in  reference  to  the  same. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  Jan.  15,  1887. 
8.  D.  HiUman^  Esq.: 

In  showing  the  blocks  of  wood,  show  the  old  varieties  of 
American  apples  by  themselves,  and  the  old  Bossians  and  crabs 
by  themselves.  In  this  way  the  relative  hardin&s  is  better 
shown. 

I  should  like  very  mach  to  be  at  your  'meeting,  but  expect  to 
be  at  the  Iowa  meeting,  which  occurs  at  the  same  time.  Every 
year  strengthens  my  faith  in  the  Bussians,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  see  healthy  orchards  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
prairie  region  of  the  Northwest.     Yours,  etc., 

A.  G.  TUTTLB. 
LIST  OF  APPLE  WOOD. 

Following  is  the  list  of  varieties  included  in  specimens: 

Crabs:  Hyslop,  Transcendent,  Brier's  Sweet,  Whitney  No.  20. 

Old  Ironclads:  Pewaukee,  Walbridge,  Utters,  Bed  Astra- 
chan,  Golden  Busset,  Willow,  Fameuse,  Plumb  Cider,  St. 
Lawrence. 

These  blocks  were  cut  from  the  best  tree  and  the  best  limb  on 
the  tree,  of  the  old  sorts. 

Twenty-five  Bussian  and  one  American  variety;  classified  as 
to  relative  hardness  as  lists  1,  2  and  3. 

List  1:  Garden,  Hibernal,  Arabian,  Vassilis  Largest,  Yellow 
Anis,  Blue  Anis,  Bed  Anis,  Charlaqiioff,  Bepka,  Enormous, 
Zuzofl",  Early  Glass,  Switzer. 

List  2:  White  Krim,  Beautiful  Arcade,  Sugar  Barbel,  Golden 
White,  Lord's  Apple,  Glass,  Green  Transparent,  Early  Cham- 
pagne. 

List  3:  Longfield,  Alexander,  Borsdorf,  Duchess  j  Wealthy, 
American. 

These  blocks  are  a  true  sample  of  the  trees,  and  came  from 
orchard  trees  which  have  been  bearing  five  years.  Trees  have 
been  set  ten  years  and  over. 
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FHOM:  GEO.  P.  PBFFEB. 

Pewaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  2,  1886. 

8.  D.  HiUman^  Secretary^  etc.:  , 

Your  letter  of  November  20th  was  received  on  29th.  Yes,  I  see 
that  the  paper  I  sent  to  Jast  winter's  meeting  caused  discassion 
and  fetched  out  some  facts,  so  that  the  public  will  find  that  there 
is  as  much  risk  in  planting  Eussian  varieties  as  any  others.  I 
still  hold  to  it  that  our  fruit  trees,  to  give  satisfaction,  have  to 
be  grown  from  seed  raised  in  about  the  same  latitude  and 
neighborhood  where  wanted. 

I  shall  probably  attend  your  meetings  this  winter,  and  hope 
to  see  many  of  our  fruit  growers. 

Cordially  youre,  Geo.  P.  Peffer. 

FROM  F.   K.    PHCENIX. 

Delavan,  Wis.,  Dec.  28,  1886. 
Friend  Hillinan: 

Thanks  for  notice  of  Winter  meeting.  I  beg  to  ask  if  your 
Society  has  sufficiently  worked  the  Ironclad  seed -saving  and 
sowing,  the  Ironclad  seedling-growing  and  testing  scheme,  as 
the  best,  surest,  swiftest  way  out  of  this  wilderness  of  tender 
varieties. 

A  prince  fitting  up  a  magnificent  new  estate  had  already  spent 

fifty  yeai-s  and  fabulous  wealth  in  vain.      At  last  he  called  on  a 

very  modest  master  workman,  of  whose  wondrous  skill  he  had 

before  heard.     ^*Can  you  do  this  job?"  said  the  prince.     '^I 

can,"  was  the  quiet  answer.    *'For  how  much  money?"  said  the 

prince.     The  master  answered,    *'I    work    not    for    money." 

^* Wherein  is  the  cost,  then?"  asked  the  prince.     *'In  patient 

care  and  heed  taken  to  follow  my  every  requirement.    First  and 

foremost,  I  must  have  the  help  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil  we  can 

enlist  on  your   wide  domain.     I  do  no  hasty,    botch  work." 

^*  How  long  might  it  take?  "  queried  the  prince.  ^* That  depends 

on  the  number  of  your  workmen  and  their  careful  attention  to 

my  instructions.     That  job  will  take  10  or  possibly  20  years." 

*'Ten  or  20  years  longer!"  echoed  the  astonished  prince;  *'have 

I  not  already  spent  50  years  at  it  ?    And  what  good  will  your 

help  do  me  10  or  20  years  hence?"     The  master's  last  answer 

came:    "Remember  the   50  years'  time,  the  wealth  and  hopes 

already  wasted  —  and  then,  your  children ! "     The  prince  went 
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sadly  away,  mattering,  '^  Ten  or  twenty  years  longer  to  wait — he 
wuitB  no  money  !"  My  last  view  of  the  prince  was,  dmnken 
and  stripped  of  his  last  farthing,  among  a  crowd  of  overjoyed 
tree  peddlers.  P.  K.  Ph(ENIX. 


FEOM  IOWA. 

Tlie  following  letters  from  :^rof.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural Goll^e  at  Ames,  were  then  read: 

Ames,  Iowa,  Dec.  1, 1886. 
8.  D.  HtUman,  Secretary ,  etc,, 

My  Deas  Sir:  Your  program  at  hand.  I  much  regret  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  you  and  talk  over  our  mutual 
sttccesses  and  drawbacks.  But  year  after  year  your  annual 
meeting  and  ours  come  on  the  same  days.  Our  time  is  fixed  by 
law.  Is  yours!  If  not  will  you  try  and  arrange  for  an  earlier 
or  later  date  next  year  !  Yours, 

♦  J.  L.  Budd. 

Ames,  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1887. 

My  Deak  Sik:  Your  favor  at  hand.  I  am  also  anxious  to  at- 
tend our  meeting  at  Charles  City. 

This  Buasian*fruit  question  has  several  aspects.  In  the  north 
half  of  Iowa  the  old  list  dropped  down  to  the  Duchess,  Tetofsky, 
and  Wealthy.  I  believed  six  years  ago,  and  am  stronger  in  the 
belief  now,  that  East  Europe  had  many  varieties  of  really  good 
appl^  for  all  seasons,  and  many  sorts  of  pears,  cherries,  and 
plnms,  which  would  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  north  half  of 
<mr  state,  and  some  of  them  in  your  state  and  the  north  half  of 
Dakota.  Acting  on  this  belief,  we  have  imported  cions,  grown 
trees,  and  sent  them  out  for  trial  as  wisely  as  we  knew  how.  We 
did  not  exx>ect  them  all  to  succeed,  but  out  of  them  we  did  expect 
to  secure  a  few  treasures.  We  keep  a  careful  ledger  account 
▼ith  each  variety  we  have  sent  out,  and  some  of  our  friends  who 
scold  at  the  meanest  of  the  varieties  in  quality,  such  as  theHiber- 
mJ,  Lieby,  and  Silken  Leaf  (No.  327  of  Dep't.  list),  will  be  sur- 
prised if  they  spen*d  a  day  looking  over  the  reports  from  our 
nany  sub-stations  in  regard  to  the' perfection  of  tree  and  quality 
of  fruit  of  very  many  of  the  new-comers  from  Bast  Eussia 
▼Mch  have  not  yet  fruited  in  your  state  that  I  know  of.    As 
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instance  the  varieties  of  winter  apples  we  obtained  from  tbe 
Bogdanoff  estates  in  Central  Enssia  seem  qnite  as  hardy  as 
Hibernal,  yet  their  quality  is  not  far  behind  that  of  the  Baldwin. 
But  I  did  not  intend  to  talk  of  varieties. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  is  that  of  judicioos  crossing  for 
the  south  half  of  Iowa,  and  indeed  for  all  parts  of  our  state  and  a 
larger  part  of  yours.     We  made  successful  crosses  last  spring  of 
sudi  choice  sorts  as  Jonathan,  Grimes  Grolden,  Eoman  Stem, 
and  Northern  Spy,  on  Hibernal,  Li#by,  Silken  Leaf,  the  Moscow 
cross  apple,  Astrokoff  Glass  (our  361),  and  other  true  ironclads, 
as  reported  from  all  our  stations.     We  shall  continue  this  work, 
and  I  hope  you  will  commence  it  in  your  state  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  cannot  get  pollen  at  home  of  best  winter  sorts,  you  can 
introduce  it  in  ample  time  from  Southern  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Indi- 
ana.  Apple  pollen  we  find  to  germinate  perfectly  after  it  haH 
been  sent  in  a  letter  across  the  continent  and  then  kept  in  a  dry 
room  for  two  weeks.  From  my  experience  and  observation  in 
Europe  and  America,  we  can  rest  assured  that  when  the  mother 
stock  is  a  fixed  type  of  undoubted  hardiness  for  a  given  section, 
the  hardiness  of  the  crossed  seedling  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  follow  the  fixed  ironclad  mother  and  the  fruit  in  quality 
will  follow  the  less  perfectly  fixed  male.  The  season  may  also 
follow  the  mother  type,  hence  our  attempt  to  use  those  matur- 
ing their  fruits  late.  I  will  only  add  that  artificial  crossing  is  a 
simple  operation  which  a  child  may  understand  and  accomplish; 
hence  the  day  of  chance  crosses  should  become  a  thing  of  the 
future, 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  so  much.  Yours  fraternally, 

J.  L.  BUDD. 


FROM  WABASHA  COUNTY. 

Plainview,  Minn.,  Jan.  15,  1S87. 
8.  D.  HUlmarij 

Deab  Sik  :  In  reply  to  you  request,  would  say.  We  had  in 
this  vicinity  an  abundance  of  apples.  Small  fruit  was  not  plenty, 
owing  to  the  drought.  I  have  the  Telford  S^eet;  it  is  a  crab,  it 
came  into  bearing  this  year;  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  we  Jhave 
some  of  them  now.  The  tree  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  I  have 
a  neighbor  that  has  a  small  nursery;  he  has  from  crab  seed,  eight 
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varieties  of  winter  apples  of  fine  flavor.    They  came  into  bearing 
thm  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Habbington. 


FBOM  OLMSTED  COUNTY. 

DovEB  Centbe,  Jan.  15,  1887. 

Deab  Sib  :  Very  much  obliged  for  your  invitation.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  attend  the  meeting  and  see  old  familiar  feces 
snd  have  a  pleasant  time,  but  as  the  twelfth  of  this  month  was 
my  seventy-second  birthday,  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  leave  home 
as  formerly ;  otherwise  I  should  come.  I  hope  you  will  remember 
me  when  you  distribute  reports,  for,  although  getting  old,  I  feel 
interested  as  usual.  Should  you  ever  come  near  our  neighbor- 
iiood,  come  and  see  us. 

Yours  in  friendship, 

R.  L.  COTTEBELL. 


PROM  CLAY  COUNTY. 

Abgyle,  Oct.  7,  1886. 
S.  D.HiUman^  Set^etary^  etc., 

Deab  See:  I  write  you  in  reply  to  yours,  and  to  express  my 
thanks  and  pleasure  in  the  receipt  of  report  of  meeting  of  State 
Horticultural  Society,  experimental  station  reports,  etc.,  which  I 
am  reading  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Our  country  here  being  so  new  but  little  has  been  done  in 
^uitB  or  forestry,  but  the  future  will  change  all  this  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  i)Ocket  and  health  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  write  anything  of  interest  for  your 
State  meeting,  as  ifay  work  has  necessarily  been  experimental 
^d  on  a  small  scale.  And  the  past  summer  proving  so  dry  and 
<ii8a8trous  to  all  fruits,  I  could  not  speak  encouragingly  except 
for  the  fhture. 

Hoping,  however,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  yourself  and  the 
members  of  the  State  Society,  if  opportunity  permits,  I  again 
thank  you  for  your  kindness.        Respecti  fully  yours, 

Chas.  T.  Ohmeb. 
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FEOM  COTTONWOOD  COUNTY. 

Bingham  Lake,  Minn.,  Dec.  13,  1886:. 

8.  D.  ffiUmanj  Secretary,  etc., 

Deab  Sib:    At  the  request  of  C.  L.  Bmith,  iostitnte  lecturer^ 
I  send  you  my  experience  in  orcharding  in  Cottonwood  County  r 

In  the  spring  of  1878  I  purchased  from  the  Phoenix  Nursery, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  3,000  Wealthy,  1,000  Duchess,  and  1,000* 
Tetofsky  apple  root  grafts;  also  1,000  Scotch  pine,  1,000  arbor 
vit»,  500  balsam  fir,  and  500  spruce  seedlings  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  height.  The  site  selected  was  a  southeast  slope.  The 
soil  a  dark  loam,  ranging  in  depth  from  six  inches  at  the  north- 
west, to  three  or  four  feet  at  the  southeast.  This  was  prairie 
soil;  no  native  timber  iu  the  vicinity;  had  been  in  cultivation' 
six  years;  was  plowed  about  six  inches  deep  the  preceding  fall,, 
and  about  eight  inches  again  in  the  spring,  after  having  about 
three  inches  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  spread  over  it.  It 
was  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and  marked  out  with  plow  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  the  apple  root  grafts  set  in  the  furrow^ 
and  the  loose  dirt  drawn  around  them  with  the  hand.  The  fur- 
rows were  then  filled  by  drawing  the  earth  into  them  with  a* 
hoe,  the  earth  being  firmly  pressed  around  the  roots  by  tramp"- 
ing. 

The  evergreens  were  taken  into  the  field  where  they  were  to 
be  set  in  the  original  box  in  which  they  were  received  from  the 
nursery.  The  cover  of  the  box  was  removed  and  fine  dirt  was 
sprinkled  Qver  them  and  worked  down  among^them  and  water 
poured  over  them,  so  as  to  puddle  them  before  taking  them  out 
of  the  box.  They  were  then  taken  out  and  treated  the  same  as 
the  apple  trees.  Of  the  apple  trees,  I  think  nine-tenths  of  the 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  scions  grew;  of  the  Tetofeky  only^  about  a^ 
dozen  out  of  the  thousand  grew. 

I  have  never  known  one  of  these  apple  trees  to  be  killed  by 
climatic  causes.  I  have  found  in  pruning  a  few  limbs  that  were 
black  in  the  centre,  this  being  the  only  indication  of  disease  I 
have  noticed.  A  few  of  the  Duchess  and  Wealthy  have  borne 
the  last  two  seasons,  but  the  Tetofekys  are  not  over  five  feet  iir 
height,  and  have  not  shown  any  signs  of  bearing. 

As  to  the  evergreens,  I  lost  all  the  spruce  and  firs  and  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  arbor  vitee  the  first  summer,  and  the 
balance  of  the  arbor  vit»  the  second  summer.     But  of  the 
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Seotch  pine  I  only  lost  twenty -three  in  a  thousand.  The  pines 
stand  now  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  four  to  six 
indies  in  diameter,  and  of  course  make  a  magnificent  wind- 
break. 

K  there  are  any  i>oints  in  my  exi)erience  as  given  that  are  or 
any  value  to  the  student  of  horticulture  in  Minnesota,  I  am 
happy  to  give  them.    Yours  truly, 

S.  O.  Ta(Igart. 


FROM  DAKOTA. 

Deadwood,  Dakota,  July  24,  1886. 
I  have  quite  an  orchard  set  out  at  my  ranch,  and  expect  to* 
have  over  a  barrel  of  apples  this  year.  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  reading  accounts  in  Pioneer  Press  of  your  annual 
meetings  and  rei)orts.  I  think  this  country,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  th^  Hills,  is  admirably  adapted  to  horticulture 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Selbie. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

COLD  IS  KING. 


HOW  MODIFIED  IK  THE  COLD  NORTHWEST. 
By  E.  H,  8,  Dartt,  Owatonna, 

Cold  is  king!  His  realms  are  too  extensive  for  human  con- 
cation.  He  envelops  the  whole  earth  in  a  vast  mantle  which, 
though  forced  up  a  little  at  the  equator,  gradually  settles  towards- 
the  North  and  South,  till  it  seems  frozen  fast,  at  the  poles.  As  a 
king  he  is  fully  able  to  enforce  his  mandates.  He  has  said  to 
man,  'Hhus  far  and  no  farther.''  And  the  almost  superhuman 
eflforts  of  rebellious  man  have  not  yet  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
l^orth  Pole. 

He  has  fixed  the  northern  limit  of  the  cotton  belt,  the  corn 
belt  and  the  apple  belt,  and  if  we  attempt  to  force  these  limits 
farther  north  we  can  not  expect  greater  success  than  those  who 
have  labored  in  vain  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Although  the  northern  limit  for  the  successful  cultivation  or 
10 
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the  standard  apple  has  beeu  definitely  fixed,  yet  the  line  has 
not  been  marked  with  sufiOlcient  cUarness  for  onr  comprehension. 
And  as  the  indications  now  are  that  we  are  pretty  near  that 
line  it  seems  best  that  in  onr  efforts  to  find  and  follow  its  intricate 
and  crooked  ways,  we  admit  that  cold  is  king  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

If  our  country  was  a  dead  level,  and  we  had  no  winds  or  bodies 
of  water,  or  timber,  and  the  earth's  axis  was  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic,  then  lines  of  latitude  and  isothermal  lines  would 
run  parallel,  cold  would  increase  towards  the  north  one  d^ree 
Fahrenheit  to  one  or  two  degrees  of  latitude.  And  if  under 
these  circumstances  we  had  jast  one  high  mountain  cold  would 
increase  with  altitude  one  degree  to  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
Hence  other  things  being  equal  latitude  and  altitude  will  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  cold  to  a  certainty.  But  to  understand  these 
other  things,  there's  the  rub.  For  with  ocean  breezes  from  the 
west,  bent,  twisted  and  modified  by  ranges  of  mountains  and 
counter  currents,  with  our  blizzards  from  the  north  meeting 
and  commingling  with  balmy  breezes  from  the  south,  with  the 
warmth  absorbed  by  the  earth  ascending  and  cold  from  its  un- 
bounded and  indescribable  realms  above  descending,  with  the  in- 
fluences of  different  soils,  bodies  of  water,  timber,  and  electricity, 
we  have  a  most  discouraging  complication  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  facts  we  have  observed  should  sometimes  contradict  our 
seemingly  well  founded  theories. 

If  I  understand  all  the  causes  that  tend  to  modify  climate  and 
till  the  counteracting  influences  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
fully  explain.  I  will  therefore  only  touch  upon  a  few  points  and 
leave  the  thoughtful  reader  to  enlarge  at  will. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  too  small  for  my  subject.  I  am 
in  about  the  position  of  a  certain  presidential  candidate  when  he 
said  the  tariif  was  a  local  question.  That  remark  was  taken  as 
an  evidence  of  weakness;  but  I  believe  he  was  about  half  right, 
for  its  beneficial  effects  so  clearly  visible  in  some  localities  are 
scarcely  perceptible  in  others.  So  of  climate,  there  are  potent 
softening  influences  in  some  sections  whilst  others  seems  to  be 
left  almost  entirely  out  in  the  cold,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
Minnesota  did  not  get  a  fair  share  of  warm  breezes,  or  tariff 
benefits. 
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We  are  so  fer  firom  the  Padfio  that  if  we  get  a  breeze  from  it 
in  winter-  it  is  liable  to  come  by  the  northern  route  and  have 
every  i)article  of  warmth  and  moisture  frozen  out  of  it.  So  if  a 
breeze  comes  from  the  Gulf  those  Northern  Iowa  fellows  need  all 
the  warmth  and  moisture  and  it  reaches  us  deficient  in  those 
elements.  The  great  lakes  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  us,  for  we 
seldom  if  ever  get  winds  from  that  direction.  So  our  climate 
must  be  to  a  great  extent  just  what  latitude,  altitude  and  our 
immediate  surroundings  make  it. 

Wind  is  the  great  equalizer  and  preserver  of  temperature. 
It  sweex>s  the  warm  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  continually 
along  the  surface,  not  allowing  it  to  rise  up  and  have  its  place 
filled  by  cold  air  from  above,  as  it  would  do  in  case  of  a  calm  in 
the  absence  of  sunshine.  In  this  way  those  places  deprived  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  clouds  or  otherwise  are  made  warm- 
er and  overheated  places  are  made  cooler,  and  who  will  say  that 
wind  does  not  generate  heat  by  the  fi'iction  of  the  particles  of 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  either  among  themselves  or  by 
being  forced  against  obstacles?  Does  not  the  mercury  always 
touch  its  lowest  point  in  the  absence  of  wind.  We  know  that  a 
suffocating  heat  is  present  in  the  cyclone.  Is  this  caused  by 
the  great  velocity  of  the  wind  or  is  it  an  incipient  state  of 
electricity  which  produces  heat  and  an  immense  power  without 
producing  the  electric  spark  ?  Who  will  analyze  the  cyclone  and 
<iefine  its  constituent  elements  ? 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  wind  to  the  fruit  grower  we  must  con- 
sider the  source  from  whence  it  comes.  If  it  has  passed  over  a 
long  stretch  of  high  level  prairie  it  will  be  far  less  beneficial 
than  if  it  has  passed  over  an  equal  extent  of  low-lying  country 
abounding  in  streams,  lakes  and  forests.  If  our  Mississippi  Valley 
extended  from  southwest  to  noitheast  so  that  prevailing  winds 
would  sweep  it  lengthwise  it  would  be  better  adapted  to  fruit 
growing  than  it  now  is.  Lake  Minnetonka  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  to  that  region  its  notoriety  as  a  fruitgrowing  section.  It 
has  the  additional  benefit  of  winds  from  the  valley  of  the  Min- 
oesota  from  Mankato  down,  and  to  the  west  there  are  moderately 
elevated  timbered  lands  with  numerous  lakes  and  not  very  far 
off  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  again.  Now,  suppose  we  could 
elevate  Minnetonka  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  bringing  it  up  to 
the  level  of  our  central,  southern  and  western  high  prairies, 
let  the  Minnesota  River  be  dried  up,  fill  up  the  valley  and  re- 
move the  forests  so  that  there  would  be  a  broad  sweep  of  high 
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dry  prairie  for  fifty  to  one  bandred  miles  sont&  and  west,  tBen 
climate  would  be  so  far  changed  that  Wealthies  would  likely  kill 
to  the  snow  line  every  three  or  four  years  as  they  now  do  in  un- 
favorable sections.  Then  Gould  and  Latham,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing grapes  so  large  that  they  are  obliged  to  stack  them-  in  order 
to  get  five  bunches  on  a  large  plate,  would  sneak  around  with 
grapes  inferior  in  size  and  quality  and  most  varieties  green  at 
that.  Then  the  Mississippi  Valley  man  would  take  all  the  pre- 
miums, and  if  **  turn  about"  is  fair  play  perhaps  we  had  better 
ask  that  the  change  be  made  provided  Gk)uld  and  Latham  do  not 
object. 

We  now  propose  to  consider  another  form  of  circulation  of 
air,  the  upward  and  downward  flow.  In  discussing  this  question- 
we  must  exclude  our  usual  horizontal  winds;  for  though  their 
mixing  in  would  more  clearly  represent  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  yet  we  think  it  best  to  study  each  cause  separat-ely  as  far 
as  possible  that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  combination. 

We  are  told  that  our  surface  atmosphere  in  summer  is  dense,, 
moist  and  heavy,  and  that  as  we  ascend  it  gradually  loses  these 
properties  and  becomes  very  light,  dry  and  cold  in  the  npper 
regions.  If  the  reverse  of  this  was  true  winter  would  drop  down* 
on  us  every  night  in  summer,  but  as  it  is  winter  floats  three  or 
four  miles  above  us  and  only  comes  down  on  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted annual  visit.  Cold  can  only  reach  us  from  the  upper 
regions  by  the  slow  process  of  penetrating  our  atmosphere  as  it 
penetrates  other  substances  and  in  shore  nights  it  has  hardlj 
time  to  reach  the  earth's  surface  before  the  sun  appears  and  we 
are  warmed  up  again.  Thus  our  atmosphere  is  cooled  from 
above  every  night  and  warmed  from  below  every  day.  As  we 
approach  winter  with  shorter  days  there  is  less  heat  and  with 
longer  nights  there  is  more  cold  till  winter  has  reached  us  from, 
above. 

Whilst  we  find  no  cause  for  upward  and  downward  currents- 
in  the  upper  region,  yet  in  our  surface  atmosphere  extending  up- 
ward a  mile  or  so  it  is  otherwise.  Here  the  difference  in  the 
density  of  the  upper  and  lower  air  will  not  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  tendency  of  warm  air  to  rise  and  cold  air  to- 
settle.  From  overheated  places  warm  air  is  constantly  risings 
cooler  air  moving  forward  from  shaded  places  or  settling  dowa 
from  above  to  take  the  place;  this  again  is  slightly  warmed  and 
rises  so  a  current  is  formed  which  may  continue  till  the  earth  has^ 
imparted  most  of  its  surface  warmth  and  is  about  as  cool  in  one 
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place  as  another  provided  the  night  is  long  enough.  We  know 
the  moderately  elevated  hilltop  is  warmer  in  the  night  time  and 
always  of  more  even  temperature  than  the  adjacent  valley.  Why 
is  this!  Because  being  nearer  to  the  cold  regions  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  first  impart  its  surface  heat;  as  this  rises  the  warm  air 
of  the  hillside  moves  up,  perhaps  from  all  side^,  forming  a  cur- 
rent which  may  continue  till  the  last  warm  breath  is  drawn 
from  the  valley  and  this  lingers  longest  on  the  hilltop  while  a 
•colder  air  has  complete  possession  of  the  valley  below.  Now  we 
know  these  upward  currents  can  not  exist  without  corresponding 
■downward  currents  or  a  gradual  settling  of  the  upper  air.  Whilst 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  in  comparatively  level  sections 
^nilibriumis  produced  by  the  gradual  cooling  and  settling  pro- 
-cess  we  believe  in  more  uneven  sections  quite  strong  downward 
-currents  are  often  formed,  which,  like  water,  constantly  seek  a 
lower  level.  Starting. from  high  elevations  of  land  all  depres- 
:sions  are  filled,  then  down  ravine^s  to  deep  valleys  and  along  val- 
leys till  dense  woods  or  encircling  hills  stop  or  retard  further 
progress,  then  a  raising  up  in  a  lake-like  form  till  just  the  hill- 
tops may  remain  like  islands,  or  if  the  night  is  long  enough  the 
whole  region  receives  a  thoroughly  cold  bath. 

Now  while  I  believe  results  tend  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  foregoing  theories,  I  do  not  believe  these  upward  and  down- 
ward currents  ai*e  usually  as  distinct  and  forcible  as  I  have  in- 
timated, but  that  like  the  whole  question  of  climate  they  are 
•considerably  mixed,  not  only  among  themselves  but  by  cross- 
currents of  wind,  often  so  far  above  the  earth's  surface  as  to  be 
unknown  to  us. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  point  as  clearly  as  possible  to  the 
best  location  for  the  apple  orchard  in  Minnesota.  And  when 
we  find  a  change  of  temperature  of  seven  degrees  to  eleven  feet 
■or  twenty-seven  degrees  to  a  few  rods,  this  question  of  location 
looms  up  and  becomes  paramount  to  all  others  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  success- 
lul  experiment.  For  if  we  are  told  that  some  variety  new  or  old 
is  hardy  and  productive,  we  must  ask  the  question,  where  is  it 
hardy  and  productive!  If  it  has  succeeded  for  a  series  of  years 
in  such  unfavorable  situations  as  a  sheltered  nook  in  a  closed 
valley  or  on  the  high  level  prairie,  then  we  may  entertain  hopes 
of  its  general  adaptation,  if  otherwise,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare  to  rope  in  the  unsuspecting  granger. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  when  you  say  '*Cold  is- 
King,"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  can  not  raise  apples? 

Mr.  Dartt.    No,  sir;  eold  in  his  own  limits  —  king  in  his  cfra 
kingdom. 

Prof.   Maginnis.    Mr.  President,    in  regard  to  Mr.  Dartt' s- 
paper  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an  important 
question.    I  have  been  an  official  in  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  and  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  matter  of  climatic 
influence,  especially  in  the  Northwest.      I  indorse  what  he  says^ 
in  regard  to  local  influences  of  timber  belts  and  forests.     To  il- 
lustrate, I  refer  to  the  influence  which  the  forests  of  Minnesota 
have  on  its  climate.      Having  reports  of  the  temperature  every 
morning,  day  after  day,  from  all  points  throughout  the  North- 
west, as  I  have  had,  yQu  could  see  and  it  would  surprise  you  to 
see  what  differences  in  temperature  these  forests  make  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota.      During  the  winter  they  are  most  marked. 
The  isotherm,  or  line  of  equal  heat,  of  five  degrees  above  zero, 
in  the  winter  in  Minnesota,  does  not  run  eajst  and  west,  as  it 
should,  under  equal  conditions.     It  commences  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Duluth,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
follows  down  the  lake  shore  to  Duluth;  fiom  there,  instead  of 
going  west,  it  strikes  directly  south,  and  passes  a  little  to  the 
southeast — possibly  twenty  miles  east — of  St.  Paul  and  on  to^ 
the  southern  line  of  the  State,  and  thence  through  northwestern 
Iowa. 

Why  is  it  that  the  climate  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  is  so  cold,  while  in  the  northeastern  part  it  is  so  much 
warmer?  Simply  because  there  are  millions  of  trees  covering 
the  ground  in  the  timbered  sections  of  the  State  which  cause 
the  currents  of  cold  air  that  come  from  the  north  to  be  diverted 
in  their  course  in  the  winter  months.  I  have  known  the  tem- 
perature at  one  time  last  winter,  when  it  was  five  degrees  above 
zero  in  St.  Paul,  at  the  same  time  to  register  twenty-five  degrees- 
below  zero,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  here. 
I  have  noticed  these  conditions  were  permanent,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. These  cold  waves  come  down  from  the  northwest  and 
strike  the  big  woods  and  pass  on  to  the  south,  toward  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  instead  of  coming  in  this  direction.  This  is  not 
speculative,  but  is  a  fact. 

Thisjis  one  prominent  reason  why  the  great  forests  of  this  State 
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should  be  preserved.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  economic 
features  in  this  State,  becaose  on  it  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
the  amount  of  our  fruit  products.  There  is  no  question  about  it.. 
When  the  last  stick  of  timber  is  razed  from  Minnesota,  you  will' 
have  the  same  temi>erature  in  this  State  that  ordinarily  prevails 
in  Dakota,  and  that  is  going  to  be  decisive  against  many  of  our 
productions. 

We  all  know  that  in  Euroi>e  there  are  forest  laws.  I  don't 
hope  to  have  action  taken  by  the  people  of  Minnesota  or  any 
other  Northwestern  state,  from  sentimental  reasons,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  forests.  The  only  reason  that  will  caose  any- 
thing to  be  done  is  the  one  which  will  show  that  it  will  pay 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  We  are  a  practical  people,  and 
look  too  much  to  the  present  and  not  enough  to  the  future. 
Kow,  I  can  show  that  if  proper  attention  were  to  be  paid  to 
forestry,  as  is  done  in  Europe,  a  revenue  would  be  afforded,  so 
that  hardly  a  cent  of  taxes  would  need  to  be  laid  on  other  indus- 
tries of  the  State;  the  forests  would  pay  for  carrying  on  the 
expense^  of  government  and  we  would  secure  those  climatic  re- 
sults which  would  make  it  poasible  to  produce  other  desired 
products.  This  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  other  countries,, 
and  should  be  done  here.  It  is  not  a  chimerical  project;  it  has 
already  been  tested  elsewhere;  it  is  not  much  credit  to  our  civil- 
ization when  we  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  our  forests. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  heartily  second  every- 
thing that  Prof.  Maginnis  has  said.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  A  very  small  body  of  timber  will  show  very  marked 
results.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Dakota  Horticultural 
Society  it  was  stated  that  a  small  grove  of  timber,  twenty  five  or 
thirty  feet  high,  would  show  its  effects  for  at  least  half  a  mile. 
I  know  that  a  garden  on  the  south  and  east  of  a  ten-acre  patch  of 
timl)er  is  earlier  than  one  which  has  no  such  protection.  And  I 
thinkif  we  can  invade  the  domain  of  this  King  Cold,  by  planting 
timber,  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt  that  forestry 
was  the  forerunner  of  horticulture  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  North- 
west But  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  my  mission  to  be 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  famous  apple  raisers  of  my  native  state 
of  Ohio.  Forestry  should,  however,  be  the  forerunner  of  horti- 
culture, and  since  we  have  lost  that  great  leader,  Mr.  Hodges,  I 
don't  know  but  some  of  us  will  have  to  lay  aside  our  horticultu- 
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ral  work  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  devote  a  part  of  the  year  to 
forestry.  If  we  had  ten  acres  of  timber  on  every  quarter  section 
in  the  State,  with  groves  and  timber  belts  about  farm  buildings, 
there  would  be  no  question  in  regard  to  raising  apples  in  Min- 
nesota. We  ought  to  encourage  forestry  and  have  forests  plant- 
ed throughout  the  Korthwest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  climatic 
conditions  are  getting  more  unfavorable;  lused  to  raise  fruit,  but 
since  they  have  been  clearing  the  pine  timber  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  been  suffering  great  losses,  as 
the  cutting  away  of  these  barriers  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
north  winds  down  upon  us.  We  ought  to  bring  a  sentiment  to 
bear  upon  our  state  and  national  legislator  which  would  cause 
them  to  protect  our  timber,  even  if  they  had  to  send  an  army  to 
put  these  timber  thieves  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Kramer.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Indiana, 
I  knew  a  farmer  there  who  had  no  timber  on  his  land,  and  he 
planted  out  ten  acres  to  hickory  nuts,  planting  one  nut  in  each 
hill  of  corn.  The  next  year  he  planted  his  corn  in  the  middle  of 
the  rows,  and  took  off  two  crops  of  corn.  When  the  hickory  trees 
were  four  years  old  they  were  cut  and  they  would  sprout  up  again, 
leaving  three  or  four  sprouts  to  each  hill.  He  had  abetter  crop 
from  that  land  than  anything  else  he  could  raise,  by  selling  the 
hoop-poles. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  not  propagating  timber,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  it  yet.  I  know  by  the  cultivation  of  timber  we  increase 
moisture.  If  every  farmer  would  expend  a  little  money,  not 
over  a  hundred  dollars  perhaps,  in  planting  out  trees,  something 
that  will  grow  and  make  a  timber  belt,  he  would  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  growing  fruit. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

REVIEW  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR. 

By  J.  T,  Grimes,  Minneapolis. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  Fair  grounds,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  4, 1886,  inclusive, 
at  which  the  management,  for  the  first  time,  placed  the  vegetable 
department  entirely  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  the  president  of  which  appointed  me  to  take  charge  of 
fthat  department. 
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In  making  up  my  report  to  this  Society,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  the  decided  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  location  for 
the  State  fair,  esi>ecially  in  erecting  permanent  buildings  suita- 
ble forthe  different  displays,  and  otherwise  improving  thegrounds 
for  the  purpose  intended.  I  think  the  State  can  make  no  better 
disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  than  by  the  encour- 
agement of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Our  fairs  are  held  at  that  particular  time  of  the  year  when  the 
husbandman  can  relax  his  hand  from  toil,  and  wix>e  the  sweat 
from  his  brow;  when  the  hurry  of  summer  has  ended,  and  the 
season  has  crowned  his  labors  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  with 
a  heart  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  he  is  prepared  to 
&how  the  progress  attained,  and  what  advancement  in  the  details 
of  industrial  progress  have  been  made  the  past  year,  and  from 
year  to  year. 

Bat  I  was  only  intending  to  speak  particularly  of  the  vegetable 
exhibit.  There  are  some  things  very  peculiar  about  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  exhibitors  themselves  as  a  class.  I  find  that 
(he man  who  '^did'nt  bring  anything  along"  always  had  mmh 
better  at  home  than  anything  he  saw  there.  Such  persons 
might  as  well  have  remained  at  home  themselves  with  their  light 
onder  a  bushel,  as  they  never  will  become  the  educators  of  the 
people.  There  is  another  class  who  only  exhibit  for  the  premi- 
ums that  may  be  offered.  They  always  make  their  entries  in 
compliance  with  the  niles,  but  keep  back  their  product*  till 
near  the  time  when  the  judges  are  expected  to  come  around,  so 
as  to  have  it  all  look  **nice  and  fresh."  In  the  mean  time  they 
examine  everything  in  competition,  and  if  they  think  their 
neighbors  hav€  a  better  showing,  do  not  take  trouble  to  bring 
forward  their  exhibits  at  all.  This,  of  course,  can  only  apply  to 
some  living  near  by. 

Then  we  have  our  seedsmen  who  are  indispensible  to  the 
gardener,  and  a  fair  would  be  incomplete  without  tbem.  They 
know  how  to  arrange  everything  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to 
make  an  attractive  display.  All  this  of  course  is  only  an  adver- 
tisement for  *'  our  seeds,",  but  then  they  manage  to  show  a  full 
assortment  of  the  very  best  vegetables  that  can  be  procured  as 
the  products  from  their  seeds,  and  make  up  a  full  list  of  single 
entries  and  also  for  a  general  display,  thus  placing  themselves 
in  competition  with  the  actual  grower.  I  think  a  sweepstake 
premium  would  be  about  the  correct  thing  for  a  display  of  this 
kind.  How  far  this  management  was  carried  out  at  the  last  fair 
I  do  not  know,  but  some  complaint  was  made. 
11 
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The  worst  specimen  of  hamanity  at  oar  fairs  is  the  habitna 
grumbler.  He  made  an  exhibit  last  year  and,  although  he  hac 
the  '*very  best  there  was"  did  not  get  any  premium.  **Th< 
whole  thing  was  a  farce  and  you  would  not  catch  him  thert 
again  with  anything  to  show" — **drinkfng,  gambling  and  horse 
racing  had  becomie  the  main  features  of  the  fair,  and  it  waf 
about  time  for  the  farmers  to  stay  away  and  let  the  whole  thin^ 
fall  through  as  it  was  bound  to  do." 

In  the  vegetable  department  there  were  two  hundred  anc] 
forty-six  single  entries  and  only  three  displays  from  c>ountj 
agricultural,  or  hoi^ticultural  societies,  viz:  Brown,  Clay  and 
Waseca,  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  premium  list  having  excluded 
the  counties  of  Eamsey,  Dakota,  Washington  and  Hennepin, 
from  competing.  Why  could  not  those  Counties  have  been 
included  in  a  district  class  and  have  given  us  a  grand  displny  f 

Why  there  were  no  entries  under  the  head  of  professional 
gardeners  I  do  not  understand.  The  premiums  were  liberal 
eyough  to  have  induced  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  to  have  made  a  good  exhibit.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  did  not  covet  the  name  of  professor  since  some  of 
our  plain  horticultural  brethren  went  up  into  Dakota  to  attend 
a  farmers'  alliance  and  came  back  dubbed  in  that  way. 

What  has  become  of  the  German  Horticultural  Society  of  Ram- 
sey county?  It  usually  has  made  a  fine  exhibit  at  our  fairs, 
and  some  members  are  practically  our  best  horticulturists.  If 
gardening  is  to  become  a  science,  we  must  act  as  co-workers  to- 
gether in  our  horticultural  organizations  and  at  our  fp,irs. 

The  management  has  struck  the  right  cord  in  oflfering  prem- 
iums to  the  boys,  but  I  suppose  the  boys  did  not  know  of  it  in 
time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  and  prepare  for  the 
exhibition,  hence,  there  were  no  entries  in  that  department.  I 
hope  this  arrangement  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  but  for  the  girls  also,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent departments  in  which  they  are  capable  of  competing. 
They  would  enjoy  it  as  a  real  pleasure,  and  in  the  ardent  effort 
to  excel  and  show  what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  would  acquire 
much  knowledge  that  would  otherwise  be  neglected  and  lost,  and 
which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  in  subsequent  life. 

We  find  the  products  of  but  thirty-two  exhibitions  on  the  board, 
and  but  seven  counties  in  the  State  represented.  The  whole 
amount  of  premiums  awarded  on  vegetables  was$324.00,  of  which 
twenty-four  exhibitors  received  part.     In  quality  the  display 
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was  creditable,  bat  not  as  complete,  and  in  some  respects  not  eqnal 
to  former  years,  the  dry  season  affecting  the  growth,  and  insect 
enemies  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  particularly  the  cab- 
bage worm  and  potato  beetle.  The  crops  however  were  f^enerally 
good  where  thorough  cultivation  was  attended. 

The  varieties  approaching  the  usual  standard  of  excellence, 
were  squashes,  melons,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  onions,  beets,  lettuce, 
rhubarb  and  pepper.  Potatoes,  rutabagas  and  turnips  were 
rather  inferior  in  growth  and  in  quality,  and  cabbages  were  almost 
a  failure,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  worm. 

The  vegetable  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice  from 
this  Society.  In  order  to  bring  the  subject  more  fuUy  before  its 
members,  I  hereby  append  some  leading  questions  which  I  think 
are  not  inappropriate  for  you  to  consider  at  this  time.  You 
represent  almost  the  entire  State,  and  c;in  give  some  information 
in  r^ard  to  your  particular  localities. 

1.  What  has  been  the  conditions  of  the  seiison  in  your  locality 
in  r^ard  to  the  vegetable  crops? 

2.  Are  vegetables  grown  for  market  to  any  extent  in  your 
section,  and  how  do  the  profits  compare  with  other  crops!  What 
markets  have  you? 

3.  What  fertilizer  do  you  use,  and  how  applied? 

4.  Is  a  rotation  of  garden  crops  necessary  if  the  ground  is 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation? 

5.  What  varieties  of  potatoes  are  best  for  summer  and  for 
winter  use,  also  for  market,  profits"considered? 

6.  What  vegetables  do  you  find  subject  to  disease,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  do  you  know  a  remedy  ? 

7.  What  vegetables  are  eflPected  by  insects,  and  to  what  extent, 
and  the  remedy? 

8.  What  other  information  of  value  to  the  vegetable  gardener 
are  you  able  to  give? 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : 

RUSSIANS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

By  Chas.  A.  Keffer^  Minneapolis, 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  exhibited  seventy-five 
varieties  of  Russian  apples  at  the  State  Fair,  probably  the 
largest  display  of  this  fruit  ever  made  in  the  United  States  by 
one  grower.     Mr.  Tattle  was  present,  and  by  his  uniform  kind- 
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ness  and  courtesy  in  answering  questions,  added  much  to  the 
value  of  his  magnificent  exhibit. 

The  committee  noted,  among  the  many  showy  apples  in  the 
list,  the  following  sorts  which  they  regarded  as  worthy  especial 
mention. 

The  keeping  qualities  and  condition  of  tree  were  given  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Tuttle.  The  haste  with  which  this  report  was 
necessarily  made,  renders  a  complete  description  impossible. 

The  best  keepers  shown  were  Bepka,  July;  Arabskoe,  May; 
Omensk,  March;  Vargul,  Antonovka,  February}'  Blue  Anis, 
January.  • 

In  quality  they  rank  as  follows:  Vargul,  Antonovka,  Bepka, 
Blue  Anis,  Omensk,  Arabskoe.  The  samples  were  too  immature 
to  judge  of  flavor,  but  Vargul  and  Antonovka,  which  resemble 
each  other,  are  much  finer  in  texture  and  evidently  much  better 
than  Duchess. 

In  size  Omensk,  Arabskoe,  Vargul  and  Antonovka,  are  large 
apples.  Blue  Anis  is  medium,  and  Bepka  is  small. 

Arabskoe  has  blighted  in  twigs,  but  otherwise  they  are  thus 
far  free  from  blight,  and  all  are  as  hardy  as  Duchess. 

Among  the  early  winter  sorts,  the  committee  were  most  pleased 
with  Gk)lden  White, — season  of  Wealthy,  Hibernal,  December; 
Zuzoff's  Winter,  December;  Bed  Queen,  December;  Long  Arkad, 
November  and  December;  Zuzoff,  November  and  December. 

In  quality  this  list  ranks  Golden  White,  Long  Arkad,  Zuzoff, 
Zuzoff 's  Winter,  Bed  Queen,  Hibernal. 

Golden  White  is  an  apple  of  fine  tlavor  though  rather  course 
grained.  Hibernal  is  sour  and  only  good  lor  cooking — for  which 
purpose  however  it  is  excellent.  In  sizi»  Hibernal,  Golden 
White  and  Bed  Queen  are  large,  Zuzoff 's  Winter  and  Zuzoff  are 
medium,  and  Long  Arkad  is  small. 

As  to  hardiness,  Hibernal  and  Long  Arkad  are  hardier  than 
Duchess — the  others  as  hardy  as  Duchess.  None  of  this  list  is 
subject  to  blight. 

The  September  and  October  List  includes  Riispberry,  Switzer, 
Anisette  and  Arabian  (both  Duchess  type)  Titovka,  thi-ee  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  Green  Selonka  (September)  and  Zolatoreff; 
of  sweet  apples,  Barloff  and  Beautiful  Arkad.  In  quality  this 
list  stands,  Baspberry,  Switzer,  Green  Selonka,  Titovka,  Three 
Hundred  and  Sixty-three,  A.nisette,  Zolatoreff  and  Arabian.  Of 
the  sweet  apples  the  Barloff  is  the  better. 

Baspberry  fulfills  all  the  requirments  of  a  fine  dessert  apple. 
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being  beautifdl  —  fine  red  color  covered  with  bloom,  fine  white 
flesh  of  pleasant  flavor  —  we  should  say  almost  **besf  The 
Switzer,  Green  Selonka,  Titovka  and  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
three  are  all  good  sorts,  which  anyone  can  eat  with  satisfietction, 
the  Green  Selonka  and  Titovka  being  large,  highly  colored 
varieties. 

In  size  Titovka,  Green  Selonka,  Zolatoreff,  Beautiful  Arkad, 
Anisette^  Barloff  and  Arabian  are  large,  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-three  and  Switzer  are  medium,  Raspberry  is  small.  All 
are  as  hardy  as  Duchess,  Zolatoreff  being  hardier.  Blight  ha.s 
infested  Switzer,  Barloff,  Green  Selonka,  Zolatoreff,  and  to  a 
greater  d^ree,  Titovka. 

The  summer  list  in  the  order  of  earliness  includes  among 
others.  Early  Champagne,  Sour  Turnip,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Lowland  Raspberry.  In  quality  these  rank.  Lowland  Raspberry, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Champaign,  Sour  Turnip.  In  size 
Yellow  Transparent  is  large,  Lowland  Raspberry  medium,  Early 
Champaign  and  Sour  Turnip  are  small.  All  of  these  are  as 
hardy  as  Duchess,  and  only  Yellow  Transparent  blights. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  items  of  blight  and  hardiness 
are  given  as  observed  by  Mr.  Tuttle  at  his  home  in  central 
Wisconsin.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
farther  west  and  north  trees  are  taken,  the  more  intense  is  the 
cold  and  blight  conditions. 

[We  append,  in  this  connection,  the  following  from  the 
Fkrm,  Slock  and  Home. — Seobbtaby.] 

"An  examination  of  the  Russians,  exhibited  by  the  well 
known,  industrious  and  patient  horticulturist,  A.  G.  Tuttle, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  forced  the  conviction  that  the  eagerly 
sought  for  and  long  delayed  solution  of  the  problem  of  apple 
growing  in  the  Northwest  had  at  last  been  triumphantly  solved. 
Mr.  Tuttle  had  seventy-five  varieties  on  exhibition,  embracing 
many  desirable  sorts,  from  those  maturing  in  early  fall  to  those 
which  appear  to  be  able  to  keep  till  apples  come  again.  Many 
of  these  were  "first  fruits,''  and  their  quality, keeping  and  other 
desirable  points  are  yet  to  be  demonstrated;  others  again  have 
been  fruited  before  and  their  value  is  well  known.  Taken  all  in 
all,  this  show  of  apples  justifies  Mr.  Tuttle  in  the  evident  pride 
and  satisfaction'  he  feels  in  it,  and  warrants  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  in  congratulating  themselves  on  the  assurance  that 
but  a  few  years  more  will  pass  before  the  ^Northwestern  apple 
▼ill  take  its  place  among  the  other  products  which  have  made 
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this  region  famous,  and  by  its  excellence  will  add  one  more 
triumph  to  the  many  which  have  already  been  achieved  here  in 
the  realm  of  agriculture." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Brand,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  witli 
Mr.  Kefifer,  was  called  upon  to  report  as  to  these  Russian  va- 
rieties, and  said : 

In  conversation  Mr.  Tuttle  admitted  that  blight  was  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  Russian  varieties.  We  could  not  tell  from,  the 
looks  of  the  fruit  how  much  they  blighted,  but  from  my  own  ex- 
perience I  find  that  those  varieties  that  don't  kill  by  blight  don't 
bear  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  had  a  great  many  Russian  varieties  eight  or 
ten  years  ago;  what  has  be^n  your  experience  with  those? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  had  sixty-five  varieties  of  the  first  that  were 
sent  out  by  the  department,  which  I  propagated,  and  I  got  most 
of  them  large  enough  to  bear.  Where  the  Wealthy  bore  from  trees 
planted  in  the  same  year,  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  tree  in  1881 
and  1882,  there  is  not  a  tree  of  the  Russian  varieties  that  have 
borne  a  half  a  bushel.  There  are  several  varieties  of  trees  that 
remained,  which  were  root  grafts  in  1874,  and  some  of  them  were 
grafted  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that.  Of  those  that  re 
main  there  are  only  two  varieties  that  are  good  for  anything, 
and  they  never  bear  but  very  little.  So  I  class  the  Russians  like 
this :  Most  of  them  blight;  those  that  remain  which  bear,  three- 
quarters  of  them  are  good  for  nothing,  and  the  rest  don't  bear 
enough  to  be  good  for  any  purpose  except  to  make  up  a  collec- 
tion at  a  fair. 

Mr.  Corlett.  Do  your  trees  stand  in  sod  or  are  they  cul- 
tivated f 

Mr.  Brand.    They  were  cultivated  for  a  good  many  years. 

President  Elliot.  I  would  like  to  know  your  method  of  plant- 
ing,  whether  shallow  or  deep? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  plant  deep;  on  heavy  timber  soil,  a  black  sugar 
maple  soil,  underdrained  with  clay.  There  is  a  descent  to 
the  southwest. 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Brand  has  put  Russians  in  a 
bad  light,  and  it  don't  coincide  with  my  observation;  neither 
does  it  with  that  of  a  number  of  other  members  present 
who  have  orchards  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I  refer  to 
Andrew  Peterson's  orchard;  he  has  trees  twelve  yeai'S  old  and 
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has  twenty-five  or  thirty  Russian  varieties;  his  trees  have  borne 
well  and  some  of  the  fruit  is  of  fair  quality.  I  have  watched 
his  trees  with  much  interest  and  have  never  found  trees  that 
were  more  healthy  or  prolific;  the  fruit  is  large.  There  is  the 
Yellow  Transparent  that  I  have  known  a  number  of  years  which 
bears  freely  and  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Corlett.  Mr.  President,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  I  procured 
forty-  three  varieties  of  Russians  from  Prof  Budd;  I  divided  the 
collection  with  five,  neighbors,  living  in  Clayton  County,  by  his 
request,  so  as  to  test  them  on  different  kinds  of  soil.  Some  had  tim- 
ber, oak  openings,  some  hazel-brush  land,  some  rather  broken 
and  near  sink  holes,  and  three  of  the  parties  had  rich  prairie 
soil.  My  own  is  what  is  called  hig:h  prairie,  and  is  near  the 
Milwaukee  road,  a  short  distance  west  of  McGiegor.  I  can  only 
speak  from  memory  as  I  did  not  bring  my  list  of  varieties;  but 
of  the  kinds  set  in  1880  of  those  that  bore  last  year  were  Nos. 
M4,  and  210,  No.  61,  known  as  Red  Streaked,  Nos.  19,  437, 
262;  of  this  number  19,  262  and  61,  this  past  season  the  limbs  had 
to  be  propped,  as  they  bore  such  an  immense  crop.  No.  544  seems 
to  be  a  shy  bearer;  it  has  borne  for  three  years.  It  is  an  early 
winter  apple  and  we  have  kept  the  fruit  till  January  22d.  Of 
the  forty-three  varieties  I  planted  myself  Nos.  185,  262  and  252 
blighted;  Nos.  19  and  230  are  the  only  ones  in  the  collection  that 
blig:ht  now.  Nos.  288,  316,  337,  15  (Moscow),  230  and  387  are 
the  finest  trees  I  ever  saw. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  applying  for  the  Russians  I  had  about 
one  hundred  varieties  in  my  orchard.  I  have  grown  success- 
fully in  times  past  such  varieties  as  Dominie,  Early  Harvest, 
Sops  of  Wine,  Winter  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Benonia,  Seckler's 
Bed  and  have  none  of  those  kinds  left  now,  and  my  only  hope  is 
in  the  Russians.  When  I  heard  these  letters  of  Mr.  Tuttle  and 
Prof.  Budd  read  I  began  to  think  I  was  on  the  right  track,  but  on 
hearing  this  report  from  Mr.  Brand  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
aboot  it. 

Prom  where  I  live  I  can  see  into  seven  townships;  the  ridge 
inclines  a  little  to  the  west,  somewhat  steep  to  the  north,  and 
not  80  much  to  the  south.  North  of  me  one  of  these  varieties 
has  borne  two  years,  and  it  is  thought  a  great  deal  of;  I 
don't  know  the  number  of  the  variety.  There  are  some  eight 
or  ten  of  these  that  have  borne,  and  some  of  them  are  evi- 
dently winter  apples.  I  set  my  first  orchard  in  1856,  and  as 
that  ^ied  I  have  concluded  our    only  salvation  was  in  the 
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Bossians.  If  they  are  hardy  we  can  top-work  thein,  if  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  is  not  satisfactory.  I  have  three  hardy  varieties 
of  winter  varieties  which  I  have  grown  in  that  way.  I 
budded  trees  on  the  last  day  of  May  and  they  failed;  my  next 
budding  was  on  the  ninth  of  June.  I  kept  on  at  different  times 
till  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  and  have  a  thousand  buds 
living  in  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  budded  on  the  Rus- 
sians. Have  top-worked  Duchess  and  other  Russian  varieties 
in  what  is  reported  as  long-keeping  winter  applest.  The  first 
three  years  I  sowed  the  orchard  to  buckwheat;  the  hist  three  iu 
clover.  ^  My  location  is  about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the 
Minnesota  state  line.  Our  hope  there  is  in  the  Russians,  and  if 
that  fails  I  am  going  to  sell  out  and  go  to  Tennessee  or  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  Gideon.  I  got  a  great  many  of  the  Russian  varieties,  of 
dons,  and  set  out  the  trees  some  years  ago.  The  blight  de- 
stroyed all  but  three  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  the  fruit  of 
those  proved  to  be  worthless.  Afterward  I  had  some  230  varie- 
ties. But  the  blight  destroyed  most  of  them.  Four  years  ago 
I  had  some  7,000  orchard  trees;  over  2,000  went  down  entirely, 
and  others  were  damaged.  I  still  had  20  Russian  varieties 
left,  but  two  years  ago  took  most  of  those;  only  2  of  the  list  bore 
last  season.  Our  soil  is  a  rich,  warm  loam,  and  brings  forward 
trees  quickly,  and  they  are  generally  in  bloom  some  two  weeks 
earlier  than  trees  a  mile  away,  on  clay  soil. 

The  injury  to  fruit  trees  two  years  ago  was  caused  by  the  early 
freeze.  Before  cold  weather  set  in  I  was  in  my  orchard  and 
noticed  when  I  broke  the  twigs  that  the  bark  would  peel  as 
well  as  in  June;  it  froze  hard  that  night  and  that  used  up  my 
Russians.  The  stock  I  had  was  about  the  same  as  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  in  hardiness;  but  none  of  them  were  able  to  stand  two 
yeai-s  ago  when  they  were  caught  in  a  full  flow  of  sap.  My 
doctrine  is  that  it  takes  a  tree  with  the  Siberian  crab  in  it  to 
stand  the  influence  of  the  sap  flow  and  bear  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Corlett  if  his  Ben.  Davis 
were  not  as  hardy  as  the  Russian  varieties  at  the  same  age? 

Mr.  Corlett.  When  the  cold  wave  struck  the  Ben.  Davis  and 
cleaned  thcim  out  the  trees  were  about  twelve  years  old  and  had 
borne  three  crops;  the  Russians  I  have  now  were  set  in  the 
spring  of  1880. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Brani,  didn't  you  have  some  Haas  that  stood 
well  till  thov  were  about  twelve  years  old! 
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Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  I  had  Haas  and  Saxton,  Talmon^Sweet,  Fa- 
mense,  the  Willow  Twig,  and  a  good  many  more.  My  experience 
is  that  trees  stand  very  well  and  after  beginning  to  bear  at  the  age 
of  eight  to  twelve  years  are  killed  ont,  and  the  Russians  likewise. 
They  may  do  well  for  awhile  but  after  they  begin  to  bear  and  the 
vitality  is  reduced  they  are  unable  to  stand  the  winters  as  well 
as  when  four  or  five  years  old. 

Mr.  Corlett.  We  had  all  the  leading  varieties  mentioned  and 
in  the  last  three  years  we  have  grubbed  up  a  thousand  trees^; 
some  of  our  Haas  trees  were  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Dartt.  It  occurs  to  me  we  lose  time  when  we  place  mtich 
dependence  upon  the  hardiness  of  a  tree  here  because  it  is  hardy 
in  a  favorable  locality  in  Wisconsin  or  in  Iowa.  This  location 
described  by  Mr.  Corlett  is  probably  a  favorable  one.  It  is  near 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  a  hill  country.  The  fact  that  the 
Bossians  have  done  well  four  or  five  years  is  not  evidence  to  my 
mind  that  they  are  hardy,  because  we  know  that  the  Ben.  Davis, 
for  instance,  did  well  in  that  section  for  several  years,  which  is 
known  to  be  a  tender  variety.  Thirty  years  ago  when  in  Wis- 
consin I  raised  apples,  and  I  know  some^ing  about  their  seed- 
lings. Mr.  Tuttle's  location  is  similar  to  the  one  I  had  there.  I 
could  raise  most  any  of  the  standard  apples,  but  when  I  hear  it 
8aid  that  we  can  grow  those  seedlings  here  in  exposed  situations 
I  think  it  is  but  a  waste  of  time.  I  brought  some  of  the  hardiest 
seedlings  I  oould  find  to  Owatonna,  but  they  are  all  gone;  all 
there  is  left  is  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Corlett  We  had  Utter's  Red,  Northwestern  Greening, 
McMahon  White,  Wolf  River;  they  are  all  dead. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  eight  or  ten  Duchess 
that  have  been  planted  twenty  years  this  spring,  which  look 
good  for  as  many  years  more. 

Mr.  Dartt.  When  I  said  all  were  gone  but  the  Duchess  it  was 
a  little  too  sweeping,  for  Ijhave  the  Lieby,  that  looks  well  and 
has  borne  some  apples.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  I  had 
nothing  on  which  I  placed  dependence  outside  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Harris  then  presented  the  following  report  as  delegate  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Dakota  Horticultural  Society: 

12 
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EEPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO   THE   MEBTmO  OF   THE 

DAKOTA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT 

SIOUX  FALLS,  DEC.  14,  15  AND  16,  1886. 

Mr,  President,  and  members  of  the  Minnesota  State  HorticuUuraZ 
Society: 

By  request  of  your  president  and  secretary  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered  for  attending  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dakota  Horticultural  and  Forestry  Society,  which 
took  place  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dec.  14,  15,  and  16,  1886. 

Sioux  Falls  is  a  city  of  about  8,<>00  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  located  in  the  centre  of  a  large  area  of  the  finest 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Northwest.  The  location  posesses  many 
advantages  that  would  naturally  tend  to  make  it  a  large  and 
flourishing  town^the  metropolis  of  the  region.  The  Sioux 
River  has  here  a  Ml  of  about  ninety  feet,  affording  one  of  the 
finest  water  powers  in  the  world.  It  is  being  improved  to  some 
extent;  is  running  one  of  the  finest  flouring  mills  upon  the  con- 
tinent, with  a  capacity  for  making  1,200  barrels  of  flour  per  day; 
two  or  more  mills  for  sawing,  turning  and  dressing  stone,  etc; 
andjias  power,  not  yet  utilized,  to  turn  the  machinery  to  do  all 
the  manufacturing  of  the  entire  country  tributary  to  the  city. 
The  valley  of  the  river  is  a  vast  field  of  granite,  of  a  superior 
quality  for  street  paving,  building  purposes,  the  manufacture  of 
monuments,  fine  building,  etc.;  the  granite  is  nearly  indestructi- 
ble, takes  on  a  polish  smooth  as  glass,  and  presents  beautiful 
markings.  The  quarries  afford  employment  for  a  great  number 
of  laborers,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

The  state  prison  and  a  university  are  located  here,  the  hotels 
and  business  houses  are  first-class,  and  the  town  has  an  air  of 
solidity  and  permanency  about  it,  as  well  as  the  push  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  new  towns  of  the  West. 

The  meeting  convened  in  the  pleasant  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
at  2  p.  M.  on  the  fourteenth,  and  was  promptly  called  to  order 
by  the  president  E.  De  Bell,  of  Sioux  Falls.  The  number  of 
members  present  at  the  opening  was  not  large,  but  continued  to 
increase  during  later  sessions.  From  beginning  to  end  the  meet- 
ing was  deeply  interesting,  and  much  valuable  and  practical 
information  was  elicited.  The  order  of  business  and  manner  of 
conducting  the  meeting  did  not  differ  materially  from  that 
followed  in  other  societies  we  have  met  with.     In  addition  to 
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the  Dakota  members,  there  were  present  two  delegates  from  the 
Iowa  society  and  three  from  the  Minnesota. 

A  timely  and  appropriate  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
R  J.  Wells,  of  Sioux  Falls.  He  said  that  he  fully  realized  that 
Dakota  was  a  land  possessing  a  deep  rich  soil,  ready  for  the 
husbandman's  plow,  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cereals 
and  vegetables,  but  it  also  abounded  with  broad,  level,  wind- 
swept prairies,  affording  a  bgundless  field  for  the  horticulturist's 
art.  What  the  future  would  be  was  yet  unknown.  All  eyes  are 
turned  towards  this  meeting,  and  a  silent  prayer  went  up  from 
every  heart  that  success  might  follow  their  deliberations.  The 
future  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Dakota  depended 
very  much  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  meeting;  upon  the 
work  started  now  and  carried  on  through  coming  years.  They 
were  known  to  be  earnest,  observing  and  practical.  It  was  the 
mission  of  horticulture  to  plant  forests  and  groves,  windbreaks 
and  hedges,  orchards  and  gardens,  without  which  Dakota  homes 
would  be  desolate  indeed.  He  therefore  extended  to  them  and 
their  friends  from  neighboring  states,  who  had  come  up  to  join 
in  their  deliberations,  a  cordial  welcome. 

Ck>ntinuing,  he  said:  ^^The  pathway  of  humanity  since  the 
dawn  of  creation  has  been  one  of  destruction.  Your  meeting 
to-day  is  not  for  destruction  but  for  creation.  In  olden  times 
man  was  placed  in  a  garden  planted  by  the  hand  of  God;  a  garden 
of  most  beautifdl  trees  and  refreshing  fruits.  For  a  misdemeanor 
he  was  banished  from  this  delightful  garden,  and  with  a  per- 
verted nature  his  descendants  have  gone  forth  and  with  a  lavish 
hand  have  almost  denuded  the  fairest  lands  of  trees  and 
nearly  annihilated  from  the  earth  many  races  of  the  noblest 
animals.  You,  gentlemen,  have  come  to  a  land  where  there  is 
nothing  to  destroy  God's  great  pasture  kept  for  ages  for  the 
bison,  elk  and  deer.  The  savage,  who  subsisted  by  the  chase, 
has  retired  before  civilized  man  and  the  murderous  hunter  has 
depleted  the  numbers  of  the  animals  next  to  extermination,  and 
you  are  called  upon  to  transform  these  great  pastures  into  a 
condition  that  shall  fit  them  for  the  abode  for  progressive 
civilized  man.  Your  work  is  to  create  and  subdue;  to  create 
forests,  plant  orchards  and  gardens,  and  subdue  the  soil  that 
it  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  produce  bread  for  millions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  lands  and  make  life  tolerable  for  us  while 
doing  it.  You  are  to  develop  and  improve  the  native  products 
of  the  soil;  to  introduce  and  acclimatize  the  choicest  fruit  and 
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plant  gems  of  other  soils,  to  manipulate,  test  and  improve  them 
and  then  to  give  them  to  the  people.  Failares  at  first  may  be 
the  rule,  success  the  exception,  but  natare  will  open  up  her 
mine  of  treasures  to  those  who  carry  the  key  to  unlock  them, 
and  as  a  reward  a  grateful  people  will  crown  you  public  benefekc- 
tors,  whoever  of  you  develops  any  fruit  until  it  will  succeed  and 
then  introduces  it  for  the  use  of  his  neighbor.  The  man  who 
gave  us  the  Early  Rose  potato  did  njore  for  this  country  than  he 
who  discovered  the  gold  of  California.  The  man  who  develops 
a  hardy,  good  apple  that  shall  succeed  everywhere  in  the  N'orth- 
west  and  fill  the  season  from  the  last  Duchess  to  the  first 
Strawberry,  will  do  more  for  humanity  than  the  greatest  phil- 
anthropist who  has  ever  lived,  and  earn  a  fame  that  will  endure 
long  after  granite  monuments  have  crumbled  into  dust." 

C.  L.  Smith,  of  Minnesota,  responded  to  the  address  of 
welcome.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  session  was  used  by 
the  Minnesota  delegates  in  speaking  words  of  encouragemeut, 
reporting  the  workings  of  their  society,  explaining  the  objects, 
methods,  workings  and  probable  results  of  the  state  and  indi- 
vidual horticultural  experiment  stations.  This  was  followed  by 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  novel  and  very  interesting  paper 
by  A.  W.  Sias,  of  Bochester,  Minn.,  entitled  ''Horticultural 
Nuts  to  Crack.''  This  paper  called  out  a  rambling  discussion 
on  fruit,  nursery  trees,  acclimatizing  by  taking  seeds  from  the 
most  northern  limits  for  the  ideal  fruit  without  seeds  for  our 
descendants,  who  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  toothless,  the  use 
of  thorns,  etc.    The  discussion  finally  drifted  toward  forestry. 

At  the  evening  session  the  delegates  from  Minnesota  were 
unanimously  elected  honorary  life  members  of  the  society.  This, 
of  course,  called  for  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Minnesotians,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  shown  to  our  Society.  Follow- 
ing this  the  president  read  his  annual  address,  an  able  document, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  fruit  culture  as  having  become  a  great 
and  leading  industry  in  all  other  pares  of  the  c  mntry,  and  so  im- 
portant as  to  demand  our  first  attention.  But  there  is  no  other 
subject  that  comes  before  the  people  of  this  Territory  where  they 
are  more  at  sea  than  in  the  growing  of  fruits.  He  spoke  at  length 
upon  the  adaptation  of  varieties,  and  s  lid  it  might  require  a 
vast  amount  of  experiment,  and  years  of  time  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  varieties  were  found  that  were  adapted  to  every  part 
of  the  vast  country,  and  that  every  man  couhl  plant  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  succeeding  with  them.     The  subjects  of  experimental 
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fmit  and  forestry  stations,  to  be  supported  and  sustained  by  the 
government,  were  well  handled,  and  he  demonstrated  that  at 
least  two  such  were  immediately  needed.  In  timber  culture 
aatisfactory  results  had  not  generally  been  realized.  He  thought 
trees  were  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  inorganic  sense, 
and  that  the  Mlures  were  oftener  the  result  of  not  consulting 
tiiat  sense  and  complying  with  the  conditions  required,  than  from 
aay  inherent  £Etult  of  the  tree,  or  the  climate  where  it  was  trans 
planted.  There  are  about  two  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit 
wanted  annually,  to  put  with  the  meat,  grain  and  vegetables 
grown  here,  to  afford  the  present^population  a  wholesome  diet, 
that  will  promote  and  sustain  strength  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind, 
and  establish  a  love  of  home  among  the  rising  generation,  that 
will  keep  them  good  and  loyal  citizens.  At  least  one*  half  of  that 
amoant  can  be  supplied  by  fresh,  cannedanddriedsmallfruitsthat 
may  be  grown  here  with  certainty  when  the  people  are  educated 
up  to  follow  the  proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultivation. 
And  were  it  an  established  fact  that  apples  could  never  be  made 
to  succeed  here,  it  would  still  prove  the  part  of  wiklom  for  our 
government  to  provide  liberally  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  horticulture. 

After  the  president's  address  the  subject  of  growing  evergreens 
upon  the  prairies  was  taken  up  and  discussed  until  a  late  hour. 
The  second  day's  session  was  opened  with  the  reading  of  a 
paper  prepared  by  D.  S.  Grimes,  of  Colorado,  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  evergreens,  and  their  adaptation  for  planting  in  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Grimes  evidently  understood  his  subject  thoroughly 
and  he  discussed  the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  that 
class  of  trees,  and  gave  many  important  suggestions  that  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

Other  papers  on  forestry  were  read  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  those  jwresent.  H.  R.  Hunter,  of  Sioux  Falls,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  Planting  and  Rearing  Evergreens.  This 
paper  carried  much  weight  with  it  owing  to  his  having  made 
the  growing  of  evergreens  a  study  for  several  years, and  now  hav- 
ing an  evergreen  farm  near  the  city.  These  papers  led  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  discussion  and  many  important  points  and  exper- 
ience were  brought  out.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  no 
stenographer  present  to  take  them  down.  Mr.  Hunter  has  grow- 
ing upon  his  fftrm  about  twenty  acres  of  evergreens  in  solid 
blocks  and  nursery  rows.  At  the  noon  recess  a  committee  of 
which  your  Minnesota  delegation  formed  a  part,  went  out  to  his 
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farm  to  examine  the  trees.  A  visit  to  the  farm  is  all  that  i» 
needed  to  enable  anyone  to  recognize  his  ability  to  grow  the 
trees,  and  their  adaptability  for  cultivation  in  Southern  Dakota. 
We  found  here  blocks  of  trees  of  various  ages,  with  scarcely  an 
inferior  or  missing  tree  and  ranging  from  one  to  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  varieties  were  Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine; 
Blue,  White  and  Norway  Spruce;  Balsam  Fir,  Bed  Cedar  and 
American  Arbor  Vitae  or  White  Cedar  in  large  quantities,  and 
some  others  in  less  numbers.  If  the  people  within  a  radius  of  a 
day's  travel  would  procure  their  trees  from  him  instead  of 
ordering  them  from  some  foreign  tree  agent,  and  select  a  favor- 
able time  to  secure  and  plant  them  and  afterwards  take  care  of 
them,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred should  not  live  and  do  well.  This  farm  is  also  well  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  with  windbreaks  of  deciduous  trees. 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  other  papers  and  addresses 
were  given  upon  different  classes  of  fruit  culture,  and  the  fiicts 
and  experiences  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  following 
discussions  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  strawberries, 
currants,  several  varieties  of  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes,  where  given  winter  protection  and  summer  mulching, 
could  be  succesfuUy  grown. 

The  list  of  evergreens  recommended  for  planting  for  forests 
upon  the  prairies  were  Scotch  Pine,  White  Pine,  White  Spruce, 
Bed  Cedar,  Arbor  Vit®.  The  most  ornamental  for  trial,  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Dwarf  Bocky  Mountain  Pine,  Douglass  Spruce ; 
deciduous  trees  for  groves  and  timber.  White  or  Green  Ash, 
Box  Elder,  White  Willow,  Cottonwood,  European  Larch,  Elm, 
Wild  Black  Cherry,  White  Birch  and  Sugar  Maple.  For  wind- 
breaks. White  Willow.  For  fruits,  strawberries,  Crescent 
Seedling,  fertilized  with  Downer's  Prolific,  Chas.  Downing,  or 
Glendale;  grapes.  Concord,  Moore's  Early,  Worden,  Delaware; 
apples,  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  for  orchards;  Tetofsky  for  gar- 
den, Siberian  and  Hybrids,  Virginia  and  Whitney  No.  20.  For 
trial,  Gideon's  Florence.  From  the  best  information  that  could 
be  gleaned  it  was  thought  best  to  recommend  the  following 
Bussian  varieties  for  trial  in  limited  qualities,  when  they  could 
be  procured  from  reliable  parties,  viz. :  Hibernal,  Ostrokoff's 
Glass,  Antonovka,  Bed  or  Yellow  Anis,  Green  Streaked,  Long- 
field's  White  Pigeon  and  Charlamoflf.  Only  the  best  varieties  of 
the  native  wild  plums  were  recommended. 

All  lists  for  adoption  were  brought  forward  by  committees 
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appointed  for  that  purpose  and  the  reports  were  considered  and 
varieties  adopted  or  rejected  item  by  item.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  those  of  last  year,  therefore 
B.  De  Bell,  of  Sioux  Falls,  is  president  and  Mrs.  Laura  A. 
Alderman,  of  Hurley,  secretary.  The  next  annual  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  Huron. 

Altogether  this  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  officers  and  members  for  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  shown  us  in  their  efforts  to  make  our  stay  with 
them  pleasant. 

John  S.  Harris,  1 

M.  P£AR<;e,  y  Delegates, 

C.  L.  Smith,        ) 

Mr.  H.  R  Hunter,  of  Sioux  Falls,  was  here  introduced,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  five  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  returned  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Society,  in 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Corlett,  of  Iowa,  was  also  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber for  five  years. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  remarks  are  in  order  upon  the  report  on  the 
vegetable  exhibit  at  the  state  fair,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  educated  up  to  think  that 
the  largest  specimens  should  take  the  premiums,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  in  that  regard.  It  is  the  '^  Jumbo"  that  gets  the 
premium;  the  big  squash,  pumpkin  or  turnip.  I  think  we 
should  look  more  to  the  quality  than  to  the  size,  and  have  judges 
that  understand  their  business.  The  way  fairs  are  run,  exhibit- 
ors are  often  dissatisfied  and  cry  it  down  as  a  miserable  horse 
race,  and  say  they  will  attend  no  more.  The  judges  are  often  to 
btame  for  this.  At  Bed  Wing  we  had  a  fair  last  season,  with  a 
good  display  and  pains  was  taken  to  select  good  judges.  The 
premiums  were  awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  various  articles, 
and  parties  were  informed  that  quality  and  not  size  was  consid 
ered  as  the  test  of  superiority. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  through  criticism  of  methods  that  we  are 
enabled  to  remedy  evils,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has 
spoken.    It  is  very  important  that  the  quality  of  the  article 
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exhibited  shoald  be  considered.  The  big  Duchess  is  apt  to  take 
the  premium,  no  matter  how  coarse  and  poor  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  The  same  rule  applies  with  grapes.  You  can  nearly 
double  the  size  by  pruning  and  forcing  the  growth,  but  it  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  quality.  As  the  State  becomes  older^ 
there  will  be  improvement  in  the  matters  referred  to. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  evidently  good  judges  will  be  the 
best  everywhere.  If  we  could  have  skilled  men  for  judges  of 
stock,  as  well  as  in  every  other  department,  it  would  be  well; 
but  that  is  an  impossibility;  we  can't  get  them.  I  don't  see  any 
better  way  than  to  keep  on  as  we  are  doing  and  get  the  best 
committees  we  can,  and  let  them  use  their  best  judgment.  At 
the  last  state  fair,  the  directors  did  the  best  they  could,  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  suggestion  to  have  premiums  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  article  exhibited  is  a  good  one,  but  it  may  not  be 
practicable  without  the  committee  giving  the  reasons  why  they 
make  certain  awards.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  award  of 
premiums  on  butter,  where  there  were  a  hundred  entries  at  the 
fair.  The  explanations  made  were  satisfactory,  and  those  who 
did  not  receive  the  premiums  acknowledged  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  them. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

The  question  box  being  called  for,  the  following  was  read: 
"Why  is  the  most  sheltered  spot  the  worst  place  to  be  found  for 
the  growth  of  apple  trees?" 

Mr.  Pearce.     For  the  reason  no  wind  comes  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  causes  late  growth  in  tbe  fall,  which  causes  sap 
blight. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  Chairman,!  think  it  is  because  it  is  the  hottest 
place  and  the  coldest  place  to  be  found;  the  cold  air  settles  in 
there,  and  the  warm  air  can  not  get  out.  If  there  is  a  slight  cur- 
rent the  warm  air  always  rises,  leaving  the  cold  air  so  that  the 
mercury  will  run  several  degrees  lower  in  a  sheltered  spot  than 
where  the  wind  has  full  sweep,  on  higher  land. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  that  is  entirely  different  from  the 
idea  I  had.  Where  I  have  succeeded  with  fruit  was  in  a  coulie 
protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  My  other  trees  in  the 
valley  that  were  exposed  have  principally  died  out.  I  have 
Wealthy,  Duchess,  Strawberry  and  some  seedlings  that  have 
been  bearing  well  in  this  little  coulie.     The  ravine  runs  south. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Bat  the  trees  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  coulie 
and  i)art  way  up  the  side  hill  ? 

Mr.  Allen.     Yes,  and  they  are  protected. 

Mr.  Dartt.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  soath  or  the 
i^est  and  not  being  sheltered  from  those  is  not  in  the  most  shel- 
tered spot. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  wind  can  touch  them  without  coming  over 
the  bluff  and  coming  down. 

Mr.  Dartt.     The  cold  air  would  settle  in  the  lowest  ground. 

Mr.  Latham.  The  location  described  by  Mr.  Allen  is  undoubt- 
•edly  one  of  the  best  for  raising  fruit  of  any  kind  in  this  climate. 
The  very  lowest  ground  is  unsuitable,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
for  the  growth  of  the  strawberry  which  lies  under  the  snow  or 
for  the  grape  vine,  under  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  or  for  the 
life  of  the  apple  tree.  The  summit  of  a  hill  is  equally  bad;  but 
the  side  hill,  part  way  up,  protected  from  severe  winds  and 
where  there  is  the  least  liability  to  change  in  temperature,  that 
is  the  best  place,  and  the  safest  and  surest  for  raising  fruit, 
^uch  a  place  as  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Allen  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  good  one  to  plant  any  kind  of  fruit  upon. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  near 
La  Crosse,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  are  protected  by  a 
narrow  ravine;  the  hillsides  are  quite  steep.  In  the  lowest  part 
of  the  valley  he  cannot  raise  apples,  but  he  is  raising  some  of 
the  finest  trees  of  the  old  varieties  I  have  seen  in  my  travels  the 
past  year,  and  they  are  pretty  well  sheltered  by  the  bluff.  I 
found  Fameuse  trees  without  any  outward  blemish  upon  them, 
while  elsewhere  they  have  been  mostly  killed.  The  bluff  rises 
some  150  feet  and  the  sun  and  \\ind  cannot  touch  them  and  they 
stand  better  than  any  place  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Smith.  Wouldn't  there  be  naturally  a  draft  of  air  from 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley  along  the  sides  of  that  bluff  1f 

Mr.  Harris.  No  doubt  of  that,  but  the  trees  are  sheltered, 
and  have  the  best  kind  of  shelter. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  studied  the  apple  tree  business  as  well  as 
I  could.  I  have  seen  trees  raised  under  different  circumstances 
and  on  different  elevations.  Out  in  Pipestone  county,  one  of 
the  highest  elevations  in  the  State,  on  that  ridge,  the  highest  in 
Southern  Minnesota,  they  were  raising  the  finest  apples. 

Mr.  Harris.     Murray  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  State. 

Prof.  Maginnis.     The  blufis  rise  some  six  hundred  feet  above 
.the  Mississippi;  Barn  bluff  at  Winona  I  think  is  just  that. 
13 
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Mr.  Pearce.  I  found  the  Duchess,  Whitney  and  many  other 
varieties  that  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

Mr.  Brand.     I  suppose  they  were  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Smith.     Some  were  eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  at  MontevideOv^ 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  and  have  been  astonished  to 
find  the  Haas  standing  well.  My  experience  is  that  the  higher 
the  elevation  the  better  the  trees  stand.  I  claim  it  is  not  the 
cold  weather  that  kills  our  trees  and  could  prove  it  if  I  had  time. 
It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sap  in  the  fall.  I  have  known 
trees  to  blossom  in  the  fall  and  that  was  the  condition  year  be- 
fore last.  I  said  then  the  trees  were  dead  and  there  would  ^be  a 
sharp  and  woeful  howl  in  the  spring;  the  trees  were  killed  in 
December.  It  is  not  the  cold  weather  that  caused  the  loss  but 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sap.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  throughout  the  Northwest.  If  I 
was  going  to  set  an  orchard  I  would  select  the  highest  elevation. 

Prof.  Maginnis.  In  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Pearce  has  said 
in  favor  of  high  elevations  I  would  say  that  there  is  an  orchard 
near  Sparta,  in  the  Trempeleau  valley,  on  limestone  soil  where 
there  are  trees  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  years,  of  varieties 
that  have  not  been  grown  in  any  other  part  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
cept along  the  lake  shore.  I  received  this  information  while  at- 
tending the  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  reasons  assigned  were 
substantially  those  given  by  Mr.  Pearce. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  have  seen  the  trees  on  the  place  spoken  of  and 
know  they  are  raising  trees  that  I  cannot  touch. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  those  trees  are 
growing  on  that  high  ground  indicates  that  it  was  a  favorable 
locality;  still  they  may  get  to  bearing, size  and  then  die.  There 
may  be  low  lands  in  the  vicinity,  which  might  be  a  decided 
advantage.  An  elevated  plateau,  or  high  level  land,  is  rather 
against  the  success  of  trees,  depending  on  the  elevation.  If 
the  highest  land  was  the  bast  location  for  trees  you  might  keep 
on  till  you  reach  the  line  of  snow  on  the  mountains;  elevation  is 
good  if  you  don't  elevate  too  much. 

Now,  the  gentleman  says  that  it  is  not  cold  that  kills;  perhaps 
I  would  be  the  proper  one  to  dispute  it.  [Laughter.]  If  it  was 
not  the  cold  it  seems  to  me  they  would  not  be  found  dead  after 
we  have  had  an  extremely  hard  winter.  You  notice  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  trees  down  as  far  as  St.  Louis  were  killed  out 
seriously  and  they  reported  a  cold  wave  down  there  when  the 
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mercury  was  down  nearly  to  forty  degrees.  It  is  said  by  our 
friend  that  it  was  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  sap  in  the  trees  in 
the  fiall.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  extreme  cold,  day  after  day, 
freezes  onr  trees  dry  and  when  spring  opens  there  isn't  life 
enough  left  in  them  to  get  up  a  good  circulation  on  the  outside. 
The  hardiest  varieties  start  and  struggle  along  and  if  the  next 
winter  is  favorable  they  recover,  leaving  a  black  ring  in  the 
middle  of  the  tree,  making  them  bliwjk-hearted. 

Mr.  Pearce.  How  was  it  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  when 
we  had  so  many  trees  killed,  was  it  the  cold  weather  that  killed 
them? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  I  want  to  say  I  have  been  through  three  of 
these  winter-killing  periods;  1866-7,  1872-3  and  1884-5.  To  a 
certain  extent  brother  Dartt  is  right.  But  when  he  says  the  cold 
does  all  the  mischief,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  each 
one  of  these  disastrous  winters  has  been  preceded  by  a  late 
fall  and  continued  growth  late  in  the  season,  so  that  trees  were 
killed  before  the  very  cold  weather  set  in.  Again,  we  have  had 
extreme  and  continued  cold  without  results.  Forty  degrees  be- 
low don't  kill  an  apple  tree  if  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  fact  about 
this  that  we  ought  to  recognize  as  individuals  and  as  a  society. 
I  have  been  a  member  a  good  many  years.  We  have  been 
through  these  cold  spells,  and  I  have  noticed  after  every  one  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  society  to  ascribe  the 
loss  of  our  fruit  trees  to  something  besides  cold  weather;  there  is 
always  good  cause  for  it.  The  winter  of  1873  was  one  of  these 
hard  spells  and  at  our  next  annual  meeting  there  was  a  long  dis- 
cussion, and  I  remember  that  some  of  the  members  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  thought  it  was  because  the  ground  was 
so  very  dry  down  there;  but  in  this  section  of  the  State  it  was 
because  the  ground  was  so  wet.  [Laughter.]  I  was  a  young 
member  at  the  time,  but  I  was  amused  to  hear  the  discussion  and 
all  so  persistently  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  had  been  so  very 
cold.  If  we  had  no  cold  weather  here  we  could  raise  peaches 
and  bananas.  The  trouble  with  raising  apples  and  pears  in  this 
conntry  is  our  winters  are  too  cold,  and  we  might  as  well  face 
that  fact.  Our  trees  are  not  hardy  enough  for  the  climate.  I  can 
stand  the  climate  with  proper  clothing,  but  to  wear  mosquito  net- 
ting might  cause  me  to  freeze  to  death;  it  doesn't  follow  that  I 
couldn't  live  elsewhere.  We  must  look  for  something  that  will 
stand  the  winter,  and  we  might  as  well  face  the  real  situation. 
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Mr.  Dartt.  They  say  it  is  not  the  fiftll  that  hurts.  It  is  the 
sadden  stop.  [Laughter.]  That  is  about  the  position  taken 
here.  They  reason  that  it  is  not  the  hanging  that  killed  a  man, 
but  the  brewing  of  the  neck,  or  the  stopping  of  the  breath. 
I  think  if  our  trees  could  escape  this  extreme  cold  they  would 
probably  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Pearce.  One  word:  I  dug  trees  the  fall  before  that 
winter  of  1873  and  buried  them,  in  the  spring  they  were  all 
dead.  The  ground  scarcely  froze  at  all  during  that  winter,  for 
potatoes  came  up  in  the  spring  that  had  been  in  the  ground 
over  winter.     This  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  put  3,000  trees  in  the  cellar  the  sixth  of  Decem- 
ber and  they  were  all  dead  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  was  root-killing  that  caused  the  injury  to 
trees  that  winter.  Northern  Spy  showed  no  injury  from  the 
winter,  but  the  trees  were  killed  at  the  root.  I  know  in  our 
ocality  we  attributed  the  diflBculty  to  the  long-continued  and 
severe  drouth. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 


EYEXING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  18.  1887. 

The  meeting  wa«  called  to  order  by  President  Elliot. 

The  following  committee  was  named  on  Revision  of  Fruit 
Lists:    A.  W.  Sias,  M.  Pearce,  E.  H.  S.  Dartt. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  to  members  of  the  Society  at  this  time. 
I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Iowa  Homestead^  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns, on  the  subject  of  protecting  farm  buildings  with 
windbreaks,  recommending  evergreens,  and,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  growing  of  the  Russian  Mulberry,  to  be  followed 
with  Scotch  Pine,  the  walnut  and  other  valuable  timber.  I 
want  to  protest  against  this,  for  I  must  say  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  Russian  Mulberry.  I  have  been  well  over  the  State 
the  past  year,  investigated  the  timber-culture  question, 
o^pecially  as  regards  the  question  of  shelter  belts,  and  I  believe 
the  most  valuable  for  that  purpose  is  the  common  White  Willow. 
It  can  be  grown  on  the  prairie  the  best  of  any  thing  I  have  found. 
It  is  unjust  that  farmers  should  be  advised  to  plant  out  Catalpas 
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and  Bussiaii  MulberrieB,  and  trees  of  that  class,  which  they  must 
pay  ont  their  money  for  without  getting  any  particular  benefit, 
when  they  can  secure  the  desired  shelter  belts  with  little  expense 
by  growing  the  White  Willow. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  would  8up]>ose  that  a  man  who  would  recommend 
the  Bussian  Mulberry  would  naturally  recommend  Scotch  Pine 
next;  it  is  about  the  i)Oore8t  thing  we  have  in  the  line  of  ever- 
greens for  a  windbreak.  I  didn't  know  that  till  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1883,  when  a  tornado  went  through  our  city,  leaving  moa> 
of  the  trees  of  that  kind  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  while 
Norway  Spruce  and  most  of  the  native  trees  stood  upright.  It 
has  not  proi)er  leaf  surface  like  White  Pine,  which  has  a  five- 
leaf  cluster.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  have  an  effect  on  the  root. 
What  is  wanted  for  a  windbreak  is  a  tree  that  will  stand  firm 
like  the  White  Pine.  We  have  a  native  evergreen  that  I  think 
much  of,  known  as  the  Gray  Pine.  Some  may  be  familiar  with 
it,  known  as  Pinus  Banksiana, 

Prof.  Maginnis.  Since  you  have  given  its  botanical  name  I 
remember  it,  and  h%ve  observed  on  the  map  where  it  grows,  and 
I  think  there  was  only  one  variety  that  grew  further  north.  I 
is  fonnd  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  many  degrees  north  of  here;  it  is  a 
cold  climate  tree. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Jack  Pine  has  a -short  leaf  and  is  very  tough, 
hvrd  wood. 

Mr.  Sias.  The  foliage  of  the  Gray  Pine  resembles  that  of 
Scotch  Pine  somewhat,  but  it  is  a  hardier,  tougher  tree,  with 
better  root.    It  resembles  the  pine  mentioned,  but  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  requested  to  present  his  paper  at  this  time  on 
grape  culture. 

GEAPB  CXJLTUEE. 

By  M,  Pearce,   Minneapolii<. 

Tli3r3  is  nD  fruit  that  possesses  so  many  goad  qualities  as  the 
grape,  fresh  from  the  vine.  It  is  found  in  every  inhabited  part 
of  the  earth,  where  trees  or  plants  will  grow,  either  in  a  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  To  oar  native  varieties  we  are  indebted  for 
the  best  varieties  we  have,  such  as  the  Concord,  Delaware,  Wor- 
den,  Moore's  Early,  and  others.  The  handling  of  the  grape  vine, 
necessary  tx>  the  highest  success,  is  practiced  by  but  few  in  pro- 
portion to  the  many  thousands  who  are  attempting  to  grow  this 
grand  fruit.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  Northwest  not  over  ten 
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per  .C3nt  of  those  who  attempt  the  culture  meet  with  success. 
This  hivgd  percentage  of  failure  does  not  arise  from  unfavorable 
condition  of  soil  or  climate,  but  from  ignorance  of  proper  meth- 
ods of  planting,  handling,  etc. 

In  trimming  the  vines  in  the  fall,  for  fruiting  the  next  year, 
not  111  n;;  should  be  left  on  them  but  fruit  buds,   and  these  in 
such  quiintities  only  as  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  root  will  bear. 
Heat  and  sunlight  are  the  great  essentials  to  ripen  grapes;  hence 
the  warmest  and  sunniest  place  should  be  selected  for  them. 
They  will  do  well  on  any  dry  soil,  though  a  sandy  loam  is  best 
in  this  region.     Side  hills  sloping  to  the  south,  or  east,  are  the 
most  sought  after.     In  cold  countries  the  vines  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  winds  of  the  west  or  north;  soil  should  be 
moderately  rich  and  cultivated  deeply.     Make  the  rows  seven 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,     setting    the     roots     eight     inches     deep, 
spread  the  roots  in  all  directions,  and  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  them;  allow  but  one  cane  to  grow, 
and  tie  it  to  a  stake  about  four  feet  high;  keep  off 
all  sprouts  from  the  roots.     When  the  new  wood 
has  made  a  growth  of  three  feet   pinch  the  top; 
pinch  back  the   laterals  to  two  leaves;  hold    the 
plant  at  three  feet  and  the  lateral  at  two  leaves, 
the  first  year,   by  occasionally  pinching  back;  this 
will  dev elope  the  buds,  make  the  plant  stocky  and 
increase  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  roots.     Such  a 
plant  is  shown  at  Fig.  1.     About  the  middle  of 
October  cut  it  back  to  three  buds,  and  just  before 
Fig.  1.         winter  sets  in  press  it  flat  on  the  ground  and  cover 
about  five  inches  deep  with  earth,  with  a  few  inches  of  straw  for 
mulching.     In  the  spring  uncover,   tie  to  the  stake,  and  when 
the  buds  push,  select  the  strongest  and  rub  the  others  off.     Man- 
age the  growing  vine  precisely  as  during  the  first  year,  with  this 
exception;  let  it  attain  four  or  five  feet,  according  to  the  vigor 
of  the  vine,  before  the  top  is  pinched;  that  is  for  one  vine,  all 
the  laterals  must  be  confined  to  two  leaves,  and  all  sprouts  that 
may  come  from  the  roots  must  be  promptly  removed.     Such  a 
vine,  if  vigorous  and  healthy,  will  be  well  supplied  with  fruit 
buds  for  fruiting  the  next  year.     In  the  fall  remove  all  of  the 
vine  except  that  part  which  contains  fruit  buds. 

The  grapevine  has  three  distinct  kinds  of  buds:  fruit  buds, 
forcing  buds,  and  wood  buds.     The  fruit  bud  is  large,  round,  or 
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nearly  so,  at  the  base;  top,  oval  or  roaad.  The  forcing  bad  is 
flat,  or  medium  size,  with  a  slightly  peaked  or  pointed  top. 
The  wood  bud  is  small,  flat  at  the  base  and  pointed.     Fruit  buds, 


^--^•a^^E^uit  mtmmr  ^JQ^ 


Fig. 


when  they  start  in  the  spring,  will  blossom  at  each  joint  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  or  fifth.  A  forcing  bud  will  never  blos- 
som unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  pinching  the  top  of  the  vine 
when  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  long.  A  wood  bud  can  never  be 
forced  into  fruiting,  to  any  advantage.  There  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks  difference  in  the  tirai^  of  ripening  the  grapes  from 
the  two  buds  firat  mentioned.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  grape 
growers  of  this  country  are  using  forcing  buds  for  fruiting,  and 
that  is  the  reason  so  many  grapes  never  ripen.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  grape  growers  should  be  familiar  with 
grape  buds,  for  on  this  everything  dep3nda.  Whatever  system 
of  trimming  you  may  practice,  remove  all  buds  except  the  fruit- 
ing ones,  and  in  no  case  should  these  exceed  twelve  to  any  root. 
The  number  of  fruit  buds  must  be  regulated  by  the  age  ancf 
vigor  of  the  vine;  young^vines  are  often  ruined  by  overbearing. 
Fig.  2  represents  Fig.  1  when  two  years  old,  laid  down  ready  to 
be  covered  for  winter  protection.  Fig.  3  represents  the  same 
vine,  the  next  fall,  loaded  with  fruit. 


Fig.  3. — Training  Vine  to  Trellib. 

The  trellis  is  of  three  No.  12  white  wires,  on  posts  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  the  bottom  wire  twelve  inches  from  the  ground, 
the  second  midway  between  the  foot  and  the  top.     The  horizon 
tal  vine  in  Fig.   3  is  Fig.  2  in  its  subsequent  position  on  the 
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trellis,  fastened  to  the  lower  wire,  in  the  spring.      Thej^buds? 
should  all  swell  at  the  same  time;  this  result  is  accomplished  hy 
eleyating  or  lowering  the  ^ne  at  the  top  end;  if  the  buds  are- 
making  too  much  growth  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  drop  it  down 
a  little;  if  it  is  too  slow  elevate  it;  by  so  doing  all  the  buds- 
can  be  made  to  start  together;  this  must  be  careftdly  attended  to* 
at  the  commencement  of  growth.     When  growth  commences  it^ 
will  be  very  rapid,  blossoms  and  clusters  will  appear  at  each 
joi^t  as  shown  in  the  cut ;  tie  the  growing  canes  to  the  wires  ; 
when  they  reach  the  top  wire  turn  them  down  between  the  fruit- 
ing canes  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.     Allow  nothing  to  grow  but  the- 
fruiting  canes  and  two  leaves  to  each  lateral.    The  long  vine  on 
the  left  is  for  the  next  year's  fruiting ;  allow  it  to  make  a  growth 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  then  pinch  ofif  and  hold  all  the  laterals  to- 
two  leaves.     In  the  fall  remove  the  bearing  arm  at  the  point  in- 
dicated by  the  lower  dart.     The  new  vine  will  be  the  next  year's, 
fruiting  arm ;  this  is  known  as  the  ** renewal  system,''  each  year 
growing  a  fruiting  arm  or  vine. 

If  you  are  growing  from  forcing  buds,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  pinch  the  top  of  each  cane  above  the  third  joint;  also  the 
laterals  beyond  two  leaves ;  keep  off  all  sprouts  that  may  ap- 
pear ;  renew  the  pinching  as  new  growth  appears,  and  in  no  case 
allowthe  vines  to  go  beyond  the  top  wire.  The  grapes  will  be^ 
later  in  ripening,  at  least  two  weeks  or  more,  than  those  from 
fruit  buds. 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  varieties  for  this  region  :: 
Concord,  Delaware,  Worden,  Moore's  Early  and  Cottage.  The 
last  tij/^o  named  are  large  and  good,  fifteen  or  twenty  days  earlier 
than  the  Concord. 

Grapes  should  be  well  cultivated  till  the  first  of  August ;  after 
that  pull  out  the  weeds  and  ^hey  will  do  much  better  then  if 
cultivated  late.  Trim  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  growth  ceases ;  this^ 
will  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  grai>es  the  next  year.  Cover 
the  vines  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  as  before  directed.  Un- 
cover as  soon  as  danger  of  freezing  is  over. 

I  am  aware  that  my  mode  of  handling  grapevines  differs  from 
most  growers  in  this  region,  but  it  is  not  new,  has  been  fully 
tested  by  myself  and  other  parties,  and  has  been  found  to  be  far 
ahead  of  any  other  system.  The  principal  advantages^of  this, 
system  are  :  early  ripening,  larger  quantity  and  less  labor. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  years  you  have 
been  practicing  your  system  of  pruning  t 

Mr.  Pearce.  All  my  life;  it  is  the  old  system  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  followed. 

Mr.  Brand.  Would  you  advise  propagating  vines  from  cut- 
ting treated  in  the  manner  you  describe! 

Mr.  Pearce.  •  I  would  say  that  you  can  take  cuttings  if  you 
wish  and  grow  them  so  that  they  will  produce  a  crop  of  grapes 
in  three  years.    You  can  grew  fruit  the  next  year  even  if  desired. 

President  Elliot.  That  is  not  generally  considered  good  policy. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  would  cut  the  vine  so  as  to  leave  three  eyes 
and  no  more.  You  can  take  some  fifty  of  these  and  tie  them 
together  after  taking  them  off  in  the  fall.  Make  an  excavation, 
putting  the  top  ends  down,  covering  with  three  inches  of  earth, 
then  covering  with  two  or  three  loads  of  manure;  this  will  create 
an  artificial  heat.  In  the  spring  the  buds  will  be  calloused. 
Set  in  strong  ground  and  if  they  are  fruit  buds  they  will  grow. 
It  is  not  policy  if  you  are  growing  vines. 

Mr.  Harris.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  put  on  too  much  ma- 
nure or  the  vines  will  rot,  and  I  think  six  inches  of  earth  better 
than  three  for  a  covering.  The  object  of  the  manure  is  to  keep 
the  frost  out. 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  tried  the  process  described,  a  year  ago  and 
were  very  successful. 

President  Elliot  then  read  his  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Minnesota  Slate  Horticultural  Society^  Ladie-s  and 
Gentlemen : 
When  I  undertake  to  bend  my  mind  from  business  cares  and 
try  to  express  in  a  clear  and  definite  form  an  address  worthy  of 
the  cause  we  represent,  I  can  but  wish  that  this  task  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  some  other  member,  better  qualified  to  consider  the 
many  questions  of  interest  that  are  to  come  before  us.     And  when 
I  read  the  many  excellent  annual  addresses  that  have  been  given 
by  my  predecessors,  I  feel  that  your  selection  has  been  unwise. 
With  this  introductory,  we  come  directly  to  our  subject  for  this 
evening,  with  reference  to  a  few  points,  as  Shakspeare  would  say^ 
"to  leave  no  rules  as  blotches  in  the  work"  of  horticulture. 
14 
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HORTICULTURE. 

What  does  it  mean?  Webster  says,  gardening;  '*The  art  of 
cultivating  the  garden."  Those  who  follow  its  pursuits  can  be 
truly  counted  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  an  art  worthy  of 
the  most  intelligent  research,  capable  of  affording  great  pleasure 
to  its  devotees,  and  success  can  only  be  attained  in  it  by  constant 
care  and  vigilance.  In  this,  as  in  other  pursuits,  only  the  cau- 
tious, calculating,  painstaking  investigator  will  become  eminently 
successful  in  a  climate  like  ours.  To  quote  from  an  essay  by  G. 
W.  Lawton,  of  Michigan:  *^No  weariness  in  fruit  growing  is 
tolerated  in  mind  or  body  if  one  would  succeed;  activity  in  both 
are  prerequisites." 

Passable  crops  may  be  raised  .by  those  not  noted  for  great  in- 
dustry, buttomakea  good  profitable  business  it  must  be  con- 
ducted on  business  and  scientific  principles.  The  success  we 
have  attained  has  been  by  those  who  have  chosen  their  location 
for  operation  with  care,  given  thought  to  the  preparation  of 
their  grounds,  made  judicious  selections  of  varieties,  planted 
intelligently  and  given  proper  protection  against  drouths,  by 
cultivation,  or  mulching.  The  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  one 
loving  his  profession  will  overcome  all  obstacles  and  make  suc- 
cess of  what  would  otherwise  prove  a  failure.  In  some  of  its 
departments  experiments  can  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months;  in  others  it  is  a  life  work,  and  in  a  few  it  requires  the 
energy  and  patient  toil  of  successive  generations.  If  it  is  truly 
said  that  "time  will  accomplish  all  things;"  we  can  hope  and 
work  on,  believing  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  produce  hardy 
fruits  for  this  vast  area  of  country  that  has  hitherto  proved  so 
uninviting  to  horticulturists. 

To  those  not  personally  acquainted  with  experimenting  in  hor- 
ticulture it  seems  an  easy  thing  to  grow  fine  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables;  but  the  experience  of  those  who  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  this  health-giving  employment  proves 
it  otherwise. 

When  I  look  around  upon  these  horticulturists  with  heads 
whitening  with  age,  and  think  what  results  they  might  have  at- 
tained had  they  devoted  themselvei?  as  assiduously  to  other  pur- 
suits; what  opportunities  they  have  lost,  what  deprivations  their 
families  have  undergone;  when  with  only  discouragements, 
losses,  blighted  hopes,  failures  in  the  past  and  utter  ruin  staring 
them  in  the  face,  ofbtimes  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  home 
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devoid  of  eveiy  comfort,  wife  shoeless  and  children  crying  for 
bread,  they  have  worked  on  with  devotion  worthy  better  results. 
Think  you  politicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics,  artisans, 
minist'Crs  of  the  gospel,  that  you  have  been  more  devoted  to  your 
professions  than  these  workers  that  place  upon  your  tables  lus- 
cious fruits,  in  your  parlors  and  drawing  rooms,  beautiful  flow- 
ers, and  surround  your  homes  with  taste  and  adornment!  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  much  you  owe  to  this  profession? 
Whatever  success  we  have  attained  has  been  by  patient,  pains- 
taking research,  gleaning  a  little  knowledge  here  and  there;  but 
the  greatest  teacher  has  been  close  observation  and  practical 
-experience  in  the  garden,  the  orchard  and  on  the  farm. 

God  has  instituted  certain  laws  with  certain  principles  for 
governing  his  universe,  and  man  must  conform  to  those  laws  to 
obtain  certain  results.  That  there  is  a  cause  for  all  our  failures 
no  one  doubts.  The  reason  for  our  want  of  success  in  certain  ex- 
periments has  occupied  the  best  thoughts  of  our  ftading  pomolo- 
gists  and  horticulturists  hundreds  of  yeai'S.  Whenever  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  cultivate  certain  fruits  above  certain 
latitudes  it  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure.  Frost  is  king,  and 
■our  most  experienced  experts  in  horticulture  have  not  beenable. 
to  ward  oflFhis  icy  touch.  Many  of  the  trees  with  which  we  have 
experimented  will  not  endure  a  freezing  temperature;  others, 
while  not  killed,  are  seriously  injured  by  our  long  winters,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  a  heavy  frost  in  early  fall,  before  the  wood 
has  properly  matured,  and  while  the  sap  is  flowing,  often  in- 
jures trees  that  seem  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  coldest  winter. 

In  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Eeport  for  1881,  page  41, 
Prof  Porter  says:  "Why  vitality  is  destroyed  by  a  low 
temperature  is  an  unsolved  question;"  giviug  us  to  understand 
that  it  may  be  at  some  future  time.  I  think  we  have  much  yet 
to  learn  in  the  acclimation  of  the  Eussian  apple  before  it  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  That  it  has  some  good  points  we 
must  all  admit;  coming  as  it  does  inured  to  rigorous  cold,  we 
hope  it  may  prove  all  its  most  sanguine  friends  anticipate*. 
With  these,  as  with  all  other  new  varieties,  we  should  be 
cautious  concerning  extensive  planting  until  fully  persuaded 
that  success  is  perched  upon  its  banners. 

In  Hemsley's  Hardy  Trees  and  Fruits,  page  5G3,  on  '*  Climate, 
its  Influence  on  Vegetation,'^  he  says:  **It  is  now  universally 
conceded  that  no  process  of  acclimatization  can  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  plant  frost  proof  even  to  the  extent  of  one  degree."     Now, 
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if  this  be  true,  can  we  expect  great  results  from  importation  of 
these  new  Eossian  varieties  t  Should  we  not  rather  seek  for 
hardy  varieties  among  our  own  native  seedlings!  I  do  not  dis- 
credit or  discourage  the  introduction  of  the  Bussian  varieties^ 
but  am  glad  they  are  received  with  so  much  favor  by  orchardists 
and  experimentalists,  and  think  it  is  possible  that  of  the  many 
we  may  find  a  few  hardy  enough  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation,, 
long  keeping  varieties  of  good  quality. 

In  the  words  of  another  writer,  **It  is  the  misfortune  of  hor* 
ticulture  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  rules  of  procedure  for  all 
places,  all  varieties,  all  seasons."  Experience,  judgment  and 
skill  in  observation,  are  needed  by  all  who  attempt  to  become 
proficient  in  our  calling.  Oftentimes  the  changing  of  a  particu- 
lar variety  only  a  few  miles  is  disastrous  to  its  best  growth  and 
fruitfulness.  Hence  the  necessity  of  experimental  stations  under 
the  guidance  of  specialists  to  test  and  prove  their  adaptability^ 
Some  may  say  we  have  made  progress  slowly.  Perhaps  our 
failures  and  discouragements  have  made  us  overcautious;  still 
this  experience  of  the  past  may  prove  of  benefit  in  the  future. 
Where  is  he  who  has  undertaken  to  raise  fruit  north  of  forty- 
four  degrees  that  has  not  met  with  adversities!  This  does  not 
dishearten  a  true  son  of  horticulture;  only  sharpens  his  percep- 
tions, increases  his  enthusiasm,  and  gives  him  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  his  successes.  Do  you  think  there  is  one  among  themi 
that  regrets  enlisting  in  this  good  cause!  They  each  have  tried 
to  prove  that  good  fruit  can  be  raised  in  all  parts  of  our  state, 
which  has  entailed  upon  us  a  large  amount  of  experimental  work 
as  a  necessity,  and  although  not  conducted  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  it  has  given  us  food  for  thought  (if  not  for  our  stomachs> 
and  helped  to  develop  in  us  a  more  intelligent  perception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work. 

Some  croaker  or  critic  has  said  that  apple  trees  do  not  live  long^ 
enough  to  be  profitable.  George  J.  Kellogg,  of  Wisconsin,  says: 
'*  The  most  profitable  pear  out  of  fifty  planted  was  one  that  never 
leaved  out."  This  question  of  the  longevity  of  the  apple  tree  is 
of  little  moment,  for  if  fruitful  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  pay 
good  returns.  What  did  Pliny  say  of  this  branch  of  horticulture 
over  1800  years  ago  !  **  The  apple  becomes  old  sooner  than  any 
other  tree,  and  the  fruit  becomes  less  and  is  subject  to  attacks 
from  insects  while  on  the  tree."  Even  though  a  large  propor- 
tion die  e^rly  we  shall  continue  planting  to  the  end  of  time.  We 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  may  assist  in  developing: 
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this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  even  if  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  not  solved  by  thitf  generation,  we  can  but  think  the 
thoughtful  research  and  experiments  of  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent pomologists  of  this  and  the  old  world  may  result  in  pro- 
ducing fruit  hardy  enough  for  every  locality. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 

are  just  at  this  time  receiving  attention  in  both  the  National  and 
State  legislatures,  and  we  most  heartily  sanction  the  well-di- 
rected efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  to  pass  the  Hatch  bill,  so- 
called,  when  we  may  look  for  results  that  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  every  friend 
of  horticulture  needs  to  help  carry  forward  this  movement  so 
ably  begun  and  zealously  worked  for.  ' 

Norman  J.  Colman,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  his  last  annual  report,  page  32,  says: 

"I  have  been  able  to  establish  during  the  year  a  pomological 
division  in  this  department.  The  satisfaction  of  many  lejiding 
thinkere  with  this  departure  has  been  generously  expressed, 
not  only  through  correspondence,  but  through  offers  of  hearty 
<x)-operation  in  the  methods  employed  to  establish  the  division 
in  a  proper  way.  It  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  division  to 
enumerate  definite  results,  but  there  is  every  prospect  that,  if 
properly  encouraged,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  the  country, 
and  especially  its  pomological  and  horticultural  Industrie  >,  with 
information  of  value.  The  United  States  contains  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  adapted  fruit-producing  regions  in  the  world. 
Farmers  everywhere  are  beginning  to  give  thought  to  the  neces- 
sity of  diversification,  and,  naturally,  a  fruit  orchard  suggests 
itself  as  the  fit  successor  of  those  crops  which  year  after  year 
have  been  exhausting  his  soil  and  lessening  his  annual  profits 
more  and  more.  The  all-impDrtant  step  to  the  farmer  then  is 
necessarily  the  fii*st  one.  What  can  science  and  the  latest  results 
of  experience  and  information  teach  him  in  the  matter  of  adapta- 
tion of  fruit  trees  to  particular  soils  and  climate?  This  is  what 
the  division  will  endeavor  to  undertake  to  set  forth.  Different 
pomological  experimenters,  as  well  as  agricultural  colleges,  have 
generously  offered  their  grounds  and  personal  labors  to  assist  in 
any  experiments  that  may  be  instituted. 

**  We  may  also  make  investigation  relative  to  foreign  fruits 
.and  the  probability  of  their  successful  importation  and  devel- 
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opment  in  American  soil,  to  meefc  the  demands  of  local  markets^ 
we  may  ascertain  the  habit  of  every  *fruit  not  now  known,  and 
in  divers  ways  assist  an  industry  whose  annual  product  proba- 
bly repnevSents  a  value  of  $150,000,000  and  is  an  important  one 
to  the  United  States.  Our  people  need  to  plant  intelligently  as 
well  as  to  reap  intelligence  through  public  schools,  and  it  is  just 
as  much  the  province  of  the  general  government  to  assist  theirk 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  Horticulture  is  elevating  in  all  its  ten- 
dencies, and,  by  advancing  and  protecting  and  promoting  this 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  our  people  will  advance  in 
those  paths  which  lead  to  moral,  intellectual  and  prosperous 
citizenship."  . 

This  is  encouragement  in  the  right  direction,  land  with  our  cen- 
tral experimental  stfition  at  the  State  University  Agricultural" 
Farm,  and  proper  lines  diverging  all  over  our  State,  each  pursu- 
ing experiments  according  to  their  facilities,  we  may  in  the  neai*^ 
future  expect  marked  results.     Leaving  this  matter  with  them, 
let  us  devote  our  time  and  energies  for  the  present  to  the  im- 
provement of  small  fruits,  vegetables,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  varieties  as  can  be  successfully  propa- 
gated and  grown  in  our  gardens,  lawns  and  parks.    Here  is  food 
for  thought  worthy  of  our  attention;  one  that,  if  treated  in  the 
proper  manner,  should  interest  our  sons  and  daughters  to  become 
useful  members  in  our  Society. 

HORTICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  of  great  importance  to  our  organiza 
tion.     How  shall   we  increase  our  membership  and  create  an. 
interest  and  desire  among  our  boys  and  girls  for  a  horticultural 
education  f    The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  Commissioner  Colman: 

^'Your  reference  to  having  our  schools  teach  the  primary 
principles  of  horticulture  is  one  that  has  been  frequently 
broached  and  urged  with  more  or  less  persistency,  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  or  the  school  boards  of  the  several  states.  Text- 
books might  easily  be  introduced." 

Here  is  a  suggestion  regarding  a  much  needed  reform  in  tlie 
education  of  our  rural  population.  A  horticultural  kindergar- 
ten may  be  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  which  may  be 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  pomology  and  horticulture.     All: 
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education  shoald  have  special  reference  to  the  occupation  to  be 
pursued.  Feed  a  boy^s  mind  with  dime  novels  and  reading  from 
The  Police  Gazette  and  he  will  be  a  fit  subject  for  your  reform- 
atory prisons.  Give  his  mind  horticultural  food  and  the  chances 
are  he  will  become  a  horticulturist,  pomologist,  or  farmer.  It 
is  said  that  first  impressions  on  the  mind  of  children  are  lasting 
and  carried  all  through  life.  Then  decorate  the  walls  of  your 
school  rooms  in  part  with  instructive  pictures  of  beautiful  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  as  object  lessons;  remodel  your  text-books 
by  introducing  in  them  practical  horticultural  teaching,  and 
your  sons  and  daughters,  with  tastes  refined  and  elevated,  will 
become  producers  of  contented,  happy  homes  and  ornaments  to- 
society,  and  our  industrial  organizations  of  the  next  generation 
will  receive  the  accessions  they  so  much  need. 

One  horticultural  writer  says:  '*  The  best  means  for  the  pro- 
motion of  horticulture  are  those  that  will  the  most  eifectually 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  One  obstacle  is  a  lack  of 
taste  for  the  business;  another  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  diifer- 
ent  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  culture." 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Our  entomologist,  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  in  the  report  of  last 
year,  made  some  recommendations  that  need  your  attention  the 
present  session.  They  will  be  found  on  pages  296-7  of  the  report 
of  the  Society  for  1886. 

Entomology  is  closely  related  to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
producers  from  the  soil.  It  teaches  us  how  to  guard  our  crops 
from  attacks  and  depredations  of  all  insects,  as  well  as  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  our  insect  friends.  I  herewith  present  a 
few  extracts  from  a  lecture  given  before  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  in  1886,  by  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Michigan: 

'*Prof.  J.  A.  Litner  observes  that  insects  always  impose  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  products  of  man's  labor,  and  often  manifest 
a  desire  to  wrest  from  him  the  entire  results  of  a  season's  toil. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  each  plant  serves  six  species  of  in- 
sects for  food.  The  names  are  given  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  species  of  insects  that  are  known  to  attack  the  apple.  The 
Hessian  fly  often  lays  tribute  to  $20,000,000  worth  of  wheat  in 
one  year  in  a  single  state.  The  chinch  bug  has  destroyed  $75,- 
000,000  worth  of  corn  in  a  single  season  in  Illinois.     Thus  we 
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:8ee  that  this  problem  is  one  of  great  political  and  economic  im- 
portance, and  one  worthy  the  consideration  of  onr  best  states- 
men,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  legislators  even  who  sneer  at 
the  word  bug  and  at  the  study  of  bugs,  and  research  in  the  mat- 
ter of  insect  despoilation,  shows  that  we  have  weeds  in  our  legis- 
lative halls  as  well  as  in  our  own  gardens.  The  latter  are  plants 
out  of  place;  the  former  men  out  of  place." 

I  sometimes  fear  that  nothing  less  than  a  plague  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  midge,  cut  worm,  or  army  worm,  will  indace  our 
legislature  to  make  suitable  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the 
investigations  of  insect  depredations  so  much  needed  at  the 
present  time  in  our  state.  I  quote  from  Prof.  WinchelPs  report: 
•'I  would  recommend  renewed  effort  be  made  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  necessary  expen^ie 
of  a  state  entomologist." 

TREE  PEDDLERS. 

From  correspondence  received  the  past  season  I  judge  the 
'^fCvStive"  tree  agent  h^  been  working  his  old  racket,  passing 
his  wares  upon  the  unsuspecting  grangers,  mechanics  and  artis- 
ans, in  all  walks  of  life.  As  a  class  they  have  their  stories  well 
learned;  very  winning  are  their  descriptions  of  all  they  have,  so 
fine,  so  cheap,  and  so  hardy,  and  many  of  them  have  more 
^ 'cheek  '^  than  a  government  mule.  We  do  not  oppose  or  ignore 
honest  dealing,  but  when  we  find  their  stock  in  most  cases  en- 
tirely unadapted  to  the  localities  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted, 
much  of  it  dead  before  delivery,  never  leaving  out,  and  what 
survives  the  summer  is  sure  to  die  the  coming  winter,  and  the 
prices  from  four  to  six  times  higher  than  any  reliable  nursery- 
man's, we  think  they  should  be  discountenanced  by  all  classes 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  our  State.  If  their  stock  was 
pjissably  hardy  or  adapted  to  the  localities  in  which  it  was  to 
be  planted  it  would  be  much  better.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
has  been  over  J5200,000  worth  of  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  dis- 
posed of  in  our  State  the  past  year;  fully  one-half  unfitted  for 
this  climate.  This  money  parted  with  for  trash,  worse  than 
thrown  away,  gives  cause  for  discouragement  to  many  new 
beginners  in  fruit  growing  and  home  adornment. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  commerce  that  needs  attention  and  reg- 
ulation by  legislation  at  the  present  time  in  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers,  it  should  be  for  the  suppression  of  this  dissembler. 
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the  tree  peddler.  We  need  a  law  governing  the  sale  of  all 
classes  of  nursery  stock  through  itinerant  tree  agents  by  requir- 
ing them  to  make  application  to  the  town  clerfc  for  a  proper 
license,  tS  be  good  for  that  town  only,  also  that  he  shall  deposit 
lists,  with  prices  attached  of  what  he  proposes  to  sell,  and  when- 
ever he  is  found  selling  or  delivering  stocl^  not  in  accordance 
with  said  duplicate  list,  he  shall  be  fiiied  and  the  stock  consigned 
to  the  brush  heap  to  be  burned. 

This  may  seem  a  litde  harsh  but  it  is  sufficient  only  to  protect 
the  interests  of  a  large  class  of  people  who  have  not  a  horticul- 
tural education.  If  honest  nurserymen  and  agents  look  at  this 
in  the  right  light  they  will  see  a  larger  field  for  introducing 
their  hardy  stock,  which  will  prove  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
curse  to  our  horticultural  interests  all  over  the  State.  This  may 
not  be  the  best  way  of  reaching  this  evil,  but  I  have  thrown  out 
ideas  enough  to  set  you  to  thinking  and  you  can  do  with  them 
what  seems  best. 

OBGANIZATION  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Our  Society  needs  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  its 
members,  a  better  organization  of  its  committees  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Many  members 
think  their  responsibility  for  our  success  should  cease  when  they 
ha^e  joined  the  Society,  paid  their  dollar  and  received  the  re- 
ports furnished  them.  Now,  this  is  not  right ;  each  should  feel 
that  on. him  rests  a  responsibility,  and  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefits,  he  should  be  willing  to  undertake  any  duty  placed  in 
his  charge.  All  committees  should  be  constituted  and  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  their  tastes,  wishes  and  desires  as  far 
as  possible.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  nominating  com- 
mittee of  &ve  persons  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
recommend  new  standing  committees  and  the  names  of  three 
persons  for  appointment,  that  are  qualified  to  arrange  the  work 
in  their  several  departments  and  take  full  charge  of  them  at  all 
exhibitions  of  the  Society,  and  prepare  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  winter  meeting. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  new  committees  to  be  ere 
ated:  committee  on  apples,  pears  and  plums;  on  grapes  and 
their  seedlings;  on  exploration  for  new  fruits  and  flowers 
adapted  to  our  state ;  on  green  houses  and  floriculture ;  on  our 
native  fruits ;  on  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ;  on  evergreens  and 
15 
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conifers ;  on  marketing  packages,  and  new  horticultural  appli- 
ances ;  on  library ;  on  bread,  pickles,  preserves  and  canned 
goods ;  on  honey,  sugars  and  syt-ups. 

8ECRETAEY. 

The  responsibility  for  the  success  of  our  Society  for  the  past 
two  years  has  rested  largely  with  our  worthy  Secreta.ry — the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and,  if  possible,  he  should  be  re- 
tained there.  Kever  before  in  the  history  of  our  organization 
have  we  had  so  efficient,  reliable  work  performed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  He  has  accom- 
plished more  work  at  a  less  cost  to  the  Society  than  any  man  before 
employed.  Our  reports  under  his  management  can  be  pointed 
to  with  pride,  and  are  worthy  of  exchange  with  all  similar 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Of  all  officers  in  the  Society, 
the  Secretary  should  receive  full  recompense  for  his  services, 
and  I  most  heartily  recommend  an  increase  in  his  salary  for 
the  coming  year. 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

I  hope  our  brother  co-workers  in  the  agricultural  board  will 
not  think  I  am  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground  in  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  our  members  the  great  necessity  of  utilizing  the 
fair  grounds  for  park  purposes.  By  this  I  mean  such  as  are  not 
needed  for  the  use  of  exhibition  buildings.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the  society,  that  before  much 
more  is  done  in  building,  there  should  be  properly  adjusted 
prospective  plans  procured,  by  some  competent  landscape  archi- 
tect, for  their  embellishment  with  roads  and  walks  bordered 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  suitable  for  the  best  results  for 
the  education  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  attend  our  annual  fairs, 
that  would  be  object  lessons  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  citizens, 
in  surrounding  their  homes  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  friends 
and  children.  These  grounds  are  susceptible  of  being  made  the 
^nest  in  the  country,  at  a  small  cost,  with  veiy  little  ornamenta- 
tion. N^ature  has  left  her  impress  here  in  a  very  pleasing  way, 
nnd  art  will  be  helped  very  much  in  bringing  out  those  points 
of  greatest  beauty,  with  very  little  difficulty. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  noted  work  on  the  subject: 
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**  The  landscape  gardener  has  most  of  his  objects  laid  down. 
He  must  accept  of  locality  with  its  natural  features  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  ground,  which  often  prescribes  a  particular  treat- 
ment; he  must  conceal  deformities,  elicit  existing  but  apparent 
beauties^  and  to  adorn  whatever  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. A  man  may  thrust  his  preconceived  fancies  on  a  place 
:aB  fast  as  he  can  stake  them  out,  but  if  the  treatment  is  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  ground,  harmony  and  effect  preserved,  as 
they  always  ought  to  be,  time  would  be  given  for  the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion to  come  into  fair  play.  It  is  sometimes  useless  to  attempt 
to  undertake  improvements  of  this  character  without  consulting 
those  that  have  made  the  art  of  landscaping  a  study.'' 

I  wish  to  throw  out  an  idea  for  your  thoughtful  consideration. 
This  improvement  may  be  delayed  for  a  while  for  \mnt  of  means 
to  carry  it  forward,  or  it  may  be  pushed  with  energy  and  wise 
foresight  at  once;  but  whatever  action  is  taken,  can  not  our 
members  do  something  to  help  incite  this  undertaking, by  furnish- 
ing or  supplying  in  part  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  for  the  en^bellishment  of  this  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural home  of  all  the  industries.  Let  each  individual  mem- 
l)er  signify  to  our  secretary  what  varieties  they  can  furnish, 
and  the  present  spring  set  apart  some  plat  of  ground  in  which 
to  plant,  care  for  and  train  a  few  specimens,  which  when  the 
time  comes  can  be  transplanted,  and  for  you  and  your  children's 
Teward  you  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  have 
'Contributed  something  toward  beautifying  and  adorning  these 
exhibition  grounds,  and  in  future  years  shall  point  with  pride  to 
these  liying  monuments  that  shall  dispense  comfort,  enjoyment 
and  instruction  to  our  children  and  the  generations  to  follow, 
and  be  reminders  of  what  we,  as  an  organization,  have  helpe<l 
to  accomplish. 

HARMONY  OF  ACTION. 

One  author  says:  "  Every  vegetable  and  animal  constitutes 
^  machine  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  composed  of  a  variety 
of  x>arts  dependent  on  each  other,  and  acting  all  of  them  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  result,  and  on  this  account  called  organiz<Hl 
beings.  Thus  defined,  each  member  becomes  a  constituent  part 
of  the  whole  organization,  and  all  are  dependent  on  each  other  to 
accomplish  certain  ends."  So  we,  as  an  organization  with  di- 
versified interests  and  desires,  striving  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number,   casting    the    unpleasant 
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things  out  of  our  minds  and  sight,  striving  ever  to  teach  and  be* 
taught,  believing  that  we  individually  are  responsible  for  the- 
prosperity  of  our  society  and  the  development  of  all  its  interests, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

RBTBOSPEOTIVE. 

When  we  look  liack  over  the  twenty  years  of  our  connection! 
with  this  Society,  and  see  the  great  unity  of  purpose  that  has* 
always  prevailed,  all  fratei'nizing  more  like  brothers  than  indi^ 
vidual  members  of  society,  I  assure  you  that  we  all  have  feelings 
that  call  for  gifititude  to  know  that  so  great  harmony  has  existed. 
At  times  there  have  been  little  clouds  of  dissension  perceptible, 
but  with  a  little  tact  and  foresight,  along  with  the  prevailing  good, 
judgment  of  our  officers  and  membei*s,  they  have  been  dispelled- 

PEEMIUMS  AND  PEEMIUM  LISTS. 

I  wish  to  record  a  kind  word  in  recognition  of  the  friendly  man- 
ner in  which  the  executive  committee  of  our  society  was  received 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  presentation  of  our 
wishes  concerning  the  revision  of  their  premium  list  for  the  last 
exhibition.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  old  lists  and  a  free 
discussion  on  the  inequality  of  dividing  the  amounts  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  classes,  we  found  they  were  generous  in 
giving  us  very  near  what  we  wished  for  in  the  three  classes  which 
were  set  aside  for  our  society  to  superintend  and  manage,  nearly^ 
$2,000.  This  amount  we  divided,  giving  to  fruits  $716;  green- 
house and  cut  flowers,  $354;  vegetables,  $520;  bread,  honey,  etc., 
$325.  We  increased  the  premiums  on  single  plates  and  cut  the 
amount  down  on  sweepstakes;  we  also  made  some  changes  favor- 
ing outside  counties,  which  gave  offence  to  some  organizations 
in  the  two  cities. 

The  coming  year  I  recommend  a  special  list  of  premiums  on 
vegetables  for  outside  counties  to  compete  for,  and  the  giving  of 
exhibitors  in  the  three  counties  of  Hennepin,  Bamsey  and  Da- 
kota a  special  sweepstakes  for  county  exhibit.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  fair,  and  in  a  measure  appease  their  righteous  indignation. 

The  revision  of  the  premium  list  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  competent  committee  early  that  they  may  prepare  it  before 
the  busy  season  of  spring. 

The  exhibit  of  fruits  last  September  at  the  fair  grounds  was  the 
finest  io  quality  as  well  as  largest  in  quantity  that  we  have  had,. 
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and  was  very  favorably  commented  upon  by  visitors  from  abroad; 
especially  the  apple  and  grape  show.  Friend  Tattle's  Bassians 
'irere  a  drawing  card,  if  we  were  to  jndge  from  the  packed  crowd 
of  earnest  questioners  in  front  of  his  exhibit.  The  exhibit  from 
the  State  Fruit  Farm  of  seedlings  was  very  fine,  consisting  of 
many  varieties  of  worth  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest. 
The  exhibit  of  wild  and  native  plums,  although  late  in  the  season 
for  them,  was  very  good  and  gives  great  hope  of  their  future 
development;  we  need  to  encourage  greater  activity  in  their 
selection  and  propagation.  One  variety  of  particular  merit  is 
the  BoUingstone  which  I  consider  one  of  our  best  for  all  purposes. 

Bread,  pickles  and  preserves  were  received  in  large  quantities, 
showing  what  the  ladies  can  do  when  they  come  to  the  front  with 
their  handiwork  in  this  department;  and  one  wonderful  feature 
of  this  exhibit  was  so  many  kinds  of  superior  quality,  so 
much  so  as  to  give  the  committees  great  difficulty  in  judging 
^md  placing  the  ribbons.  Bread  and  cake  shown  by  the  young 
lady  exhibitors,  was  very  fine,  giving  much  cause  for  congra- 
tulation, that  whoever  the  lucky  man  is  that  wins,  will  not  eat 
heavy,  sour  bread — one  of  the  abomioations  of  the  past! 

The  report  from  the  vegetable  department  will  be  attended 
to  by  Brother  Grimes,  its  superintendent. 

The  greenhouse  department  was  very  well  represented  by 
three  leading  firms  of  our  state,  who  exhibited  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  floral  kingdom.  In  this  department  we  find  one  of 
the  worst  problems  to  solve  satisfactorily,  in  thefinding  of  proper 
committees  to  pass  judgment  and  make  awards  that  shall  be  just 
right.  Committee  work  at  our  state  fairs  and  exhibitions  is  a 
^ood  deal  of  a  thankless  job,  they  always  getting  more  censure 
than  praise. 

I  wish  to  co,Il  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  procuring  in 
the  future  proper  appliances  for  making  exhibitions  in  the 
-central  portion  of  Horticultural  Hall  and  around  the  fountain. 
These  fixtures  are  very  necessary  to  provide  means  of  making 
your  displays  instructive  and  attractive. 

Oar  state,  if  not  noted  for  its  extensive  orchards  of  beautiful, 
long-lived  trees,  can  boast  of  a  few  never  failing  natural  produc 
tions  that  vie  with  the  world.  In  its  crops  of  pine  trees,  icy 
<5ry8tals  and  howling  '^blizzards,''  we  find  those  that  thrive 
and  grow  witliout  the  fostering  care  of  man;  and  we  hope  with 
the  aid  and  energetic  persistency  of  our  patient  investigators,  to 
-accomplish  in  the  future  the  development  of  a  pomology  pecu- 
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liarly  adapted  to  our  broad  prairies,  diversified  hillsides,  sheltered 
valleys  and  along  the  shores  of  our  many  beantiM  lakes,  with, 
varieties  that  shall  pat  to  blush,  for  quality  and  exterior  polish^ 
those  now  already  in  cultivation.  • 

AMEBIOAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOOIBTIT. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Boston  in  September  next,  is  an  event  our  Society  should  not 
overlook;  but  should  be  ably  represented  by  delegates  with  as^ 
fine  an  exhibition  of  fruits  as  can  be  collected  from  our  orchards 
and  gardens.  This  would  incur  an  expenditure  to  the  Society 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  dollars,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibit, 
of  credit  to  the  State.  The  propriety  of  incurring  this  expense- 
is  a  matter  for  your  consideration.  One  or  more  delegates  should, 
be  selected  whether  an  exhibit  is  made  or  not. 

NEOBOLOGY. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  last  December  there  went  out  from  eartb, 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the  science  of  pomology 
of  the  present  century,  the  honored  president  of  the  American. 
Pomological  Society,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Roxbury^ 
Masschussetts,  and  an  honorary  life  member  of  this  Society,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  feighty- eight  years. 

He  died  as  he  lived  universally  respected  and  beloved,  like 
fmits  in  their  season  he  passed,  but  his  name  will  ever  be  re- 
vered and  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  great  leader  in  Ameri- 
can pomology  to  the  end  of  time.  To  quote  what  he  wrote 
of  another  noted  horticulturist  is  very  applicable  now: 

**Few  are  aware  of  the  great  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  fruit  culture  since  the  establishment  of  this  national  organiza- 
tion,  the  American  Pomological  Society,  under  the  care  and 
guidance  of  this  man,  whose  desire  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
useful  and  ambition  to  sow  broadcast  love,  kindness  and  frater- 
nal affection,  led  him  to  spend  his  life  in  the  promotion  of  our: 
art.'' 

I  shall  ever  hold  dear  in  my  memory  the  remembrance  of  the- 
meeting  .)f  this  grand  old  society  in  Boston,  in  1873,  and  the 
new  impulse  I  at  that  time  received.  As  I  look  back  through 
the  lapse  of  years  intervening  I  can  see  to-day  that  superb  exhi- 
bition of  fruits  and  flowers,   the  finest  this  country  had  ever- 
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broaght  together.  It  was  a  continuous  ovation  under  the  guid- 
ing mind  and  hand  of  this  great  and  good  man;  an  event  which 
will  be  referred  to  by  those  prei^nt  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  work 
for  the  promotion  of  this  great  industry.  I  look  back  at  the 
banquet  given  as  a  parting  compliment,  at  Music  Hall,  at  this 
wedding  feast  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  society,  •  celebra- 
ted as  its  crowning  glory,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  with  this  grand  man  the  center  of  attraction, 
occupying  the  place  of  honor  on  the  platform,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies,*  guests  of  the  associa- 
tion from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West.  After 
this  sumptuous  banquet  was  served  President  Strong,  of  the 
Massachusetts  society,  made  a  e^peech  of  welcome  and  offered  the 
following  sentiment:  "Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder;  pomol- 
ogy  and  horticulture  alike  claim  him  as  one  of  their  most  de- 
v<^ied  and  self-sacrificing  patrons,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
doing  him  honor." 

To  give  an  idea  of  his  knowledge  and  research  I  read  an  extract 
from  his  reply. 

President  Wilder  said:  "The  present  occasion  will  be  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  American  pomology,  not  only  as  marking  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  society,  but  for  the  large 
assemblage  of  the  best  cultivated  of  our  land  and  the  remarkable 
collection  of  fruits  which  has  graced  the  exhibition  of  the  week. 
Bat  the  thoaght  which  engrosses  my  mind  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  wonderful  progress  of  fruit  culture  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

"True,  our  Puritan  fathers  in  planting  the  seeds  of  empire  did 
not  forget  to  plant  some  fruit  trees.  Gov.  Endicott  at  Salem, 
Gov.  Stay  vesant  at  New  York,  and  Peregrine  White  at  Plymouth 
planted  their  pear  and  apple  trees.  But  during  the  first  century 
and  a  half  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit.  It  was  not  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  London 
and  Paris  Horticultural  societies,  the  former  in  1808  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1827,  that  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  fruits.  In  fact,  there  were  very  few  horti- 
cultural or  agricultural  societies  extant  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  first  agricultural  society  established  on 
this  continent  was  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricalture  in  1785,  of  which  our  own  Timothy  Pickering  was  the 
first  secretary.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  a  similar  society  had 
been  started  in  South  Carolina  a  month  previous,  but  I  believe 
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does  not  now  survive.  The  second  agricultural  society  in  America 
was  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  formed 
in  1792,  whose  delegates  honor  us  with  their  presence.  But  to 
confine  myself  to  horticultural  societies.  The  first,  still  existing, 
in  America  was  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1827;  the  second  wks  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  formed  in  1829.  The  first  national  pomological  organi- 
zation of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  whose  quarter  centennial  we  this  day  celebrate. 
Now  there  are  more  than  1,000  agricultural,  horticultural  and  kin  - 
dred  associations  registered  on  the  books  of  the  department  at 
Washington. 

**  You  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  me  in  connection  with 
horticulture  as  well  as  pomology.     Well,  sir,  let  me  say  that. 
I'rom  my  earliest  years,  I  can  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did 
not  love  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  more  I  am  brought 
into  communion  with  nature,  the  more  I  am  full  of  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  that  He  gave  me  a  love  for  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  cast  my  lot  where  I  might  enjoy  them  and  have 
sweet  intercourse  with  these  lovely  objects  of  creation.     And 
who  does  not  look  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  infinitude, 
beauty  and  perfection  of  these  works  of  the  Hand  Divine.     The 
enameled  blossom  bespangling  the  orchard  with  starry  spray 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  glittering  host  above,  dancing 
in  rainbow  hues  and  flinging  on  the  breeze  a  fragrance  richer 
than  Ceylon's  Isles,  sweet  harbinger  of  bountiful  harvest;  the 
luscious  fruits,  God's  best  gift  to  man,  save  woman  —  the  velvet 
peach,  mantled  with  beauty's  softest  blush,  and  vieing  with  the 
oriency  of  the  morning;  the  delicious  plum,  veiled  with  silvery 
bloom  over  robes  of  purple  or  cloth  of  vegetable  gold;  the  royal 
grape,  the  brilliant  cherry,  the  melting  pear  and  the  burnished 
apple,  tempting  human  taste  from  the  mother  of  our  race  to  her 
last  fair  daughter.     But  what  pencil  can  sketch  the  changing 
hues,  the  magnificence  and  glory  when  Pomona  pours  from  her 
ever-flowing  lap  the  very  treasures  of  the  ripening  year.     Here 
are  creations  originally   pronounced  *very  good.'      Here  are 
beauties  which  fade  only  to  reappear  again. 

**From  the  beginning  there  seems  to  have  been  an  intimate 
connection  between  trees  and  man.  Trees  are  spoken  of  as 
though  man  could  not  live  without  them,  as  though  divine 
beneficence  had  given  them  to  us  as  companions  for  life,  and  as 
emblems  of  all  the  beautiful  in  imagery,  excellent  in  character,  or 
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hopefiil  in  destiny.  Our  trees — from  the  opening  bud  to  the 
^Iden  harvest — from  the  laying  off  their  autumnal  livery,  and 
during  their  rest  in  winter's  shroud,  waiting  a  resurrection  to  a 
new  and  superior  life  —  all  are  eloquent  preachers,  proclaiming 
to  our  inmost  soul,  *The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  Gk)d 
gave  us  trees  adorned  with  inimitable  beauty,  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food.  He  gave  us  also  a  natural  and  instinc- 
tive love  for  them.  Witness  the  love  of  Abraham  desiring  to 
have  all  the  trees  that  ^^re  in  the  field,  and  in  the  border  round 
about  —  of  Rosseau  longing  to  be  laid  under  his  own  sequestered 
trees—  of  Temple  directing  that  his  heart  should  be  buried  be- 
neath the  tree  of  his  own  planting  —  of  Washington  returning 
to  the  cherished  groves  of  Mount  Yernon-.— of  Webster  reclining 
in  life,  and  sleeping  in  death  under  the  umbrageous  elms  of 
Marshfield  —  of  our  own  Downing,  whose  genius  lives  in  trees 
which  adorn  many  a  lovely  landscape,  many  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  many  a  fruitftil  orchard  in  our  land." 

I  can  render  no  more  fitting  close  to  this  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  so  dearly  beloved  by  all  those  who  love  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  than  by  quoting  the  closing  remark  of 
Gov.  Washburn,  of  Massachussets,  to  the  next  sentiment, 
^^Massachusetts:" 

"But  my  friends,  I  recollected  that  although  he  might  pass 
away,  his  works  would  live  after  him,  and  the  monument  he  had 
been  able  to  rear  and  perpetuate  would  stand  when  the  mere 
monuments  of  granite  and  marble  should  be  forgotten ;  this 
monument  which  will  speak  in  language  too  eloquent  ever  to  be 
forgotten  over  this  broad  land  of  ours." 

On  motion  the  following  committee  was  chosen  on  the  presi- 
dent's annual  address,  viz. :  Prof.  D.  R.  Maginnis,  J.  S.  Harris 
^ndC.  L.  Smith. 
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IN.  MBIIOIIIAII. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  appropriiette  at^ 
this  time  that  some  action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to- 
the  matter  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P  Wilder,  al- 
though from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  fear  we  can  not  do  the- 
subject  justice.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Obituary  T 
have  drafted  some  resolutions. '  , 

The  last  fifty  years  is  marked  as  the  period  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement and  progress  in  horticulture  and  kindred  arts  and 
sciences  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  most  of  these 
improvements  have  been  instituted  and  developed  through  the 
disinterested  labors  of  men  bom  since,  or  about  the  beginning  of,- 
the  present  century,  who  have  made  their  lives  a  blessing  to- 
humanity,  and  crowned  themselves  with  unfading  laurels.  One^ 
by  one  these  remarkable  men  of  the  age  are  laying  down  their 
armor  and  departing,  to  join  the  greater  number  in  that  happy 
realm,  of  which  that  first  "Eden"  was  only  an  inspiration.  With- 
in a  few  years  we  have  mourned  the  departure  of  a  Warder,  Kirt- 
land,  Bryant,  Vick,  Downing  and  many  others,  whose  well- 
ordered  lives,  devoted  to  the  public  good  in  the  development  or 
horticulture  in  our  country,  had  earned  names  as  useful  men  of 
their  time,  that  caused  their  death  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
a  national  loss.  And  now  we  have  received  the  sad  message  in- 
forming us  that  the  greatest  and  best,  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  them  all,  the  great  and  good  man,  the  venerable  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  the  president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  has 
gone  over  to  the  other  shore  and  joined  that  band  of  worthies. 

Mr  Wilder  was  a  man  who  was  a  model  worthy  of  being  pat- 
terned after.  I  have  read  his  addresses  and  articles  published 
in  various  papers  throughout  the  country,  and  have  never  seen 
a  word  from  his  pen,  or  listened  to  a  word  that  he  has  spoken, 
but  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  words  of  wisdom  and  words  fitly 
spoken.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  charity,  who  ranked  far 
above  the  great  majority  of  his  fellows;  he  seemed  to  have  a 
boundless  love  for  everybody.  It  is  said  of  him  that  there  was- 
no  man  so  objectionable  but  he  could  see  some  good  in  him  and 
point  it  out  to  others.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
men  in  presiding  in  horticultural  conventions.  He  was  an  hon- 
orary life  member  of  our  Society  and  seemed  to  have  a  fatherljr ' 
care  over  it.     We  have  frequently  received  communications  from. 
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him  and  he  has  always  spoken  encouraging  wor^  and  seemed  to- 
take  a  deep  interest  in  our  work. 

Marshall  Pickney  Wilder  died  at 'his  homeinBoxbury,  Mass.^ 
Dec  16,  1886.  He  was  born  at  Eindge,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22,  1798. 
Of  his  early  history  we  learn  that  he  commenced  attending  the 
pablic  school  when  four  years  old;  at  twelve  he  entered  the  New 
Ipswich  academy  where  he  remained  one  year  and  then  pursued 
his  studies  for  three  years  under  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  his  father  gave  him  the  choic^  of  preparing  himself  for 
the  life  of  a  farmer,  merchant  or  professional  man.  He  chose  the 
first  and  spent  the  next  few  years  upon  his  father's  farm,  and 
among  the  lakes  and  forests  of  his  native  state  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  enduring  health  to  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  mental  add  physical  energy  that  has  distin- 
guished his  subsequent  career,  and  there  he  imbibed  inspirations 
and  a  love  for  everything  beautiful  in  nature,  that  had  much  to 
do  in  moulding  his  long  and  useful  life.  In  1825  he  removed  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  in  which 
he  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  and  attained  a  high  position 
as  a  business  man,  and  no  man  in  our  country  has  been  honored 
with  a  greater  number  of  important  trusts.  But  it  is  in  the 
pomological  and  horticultural  world  where  he  was  most  widely 
and  favorably  known  and  his  name  has  been  synonymous  with 
progress  in  hbrticulture  and  proraology  throughout  North 
America  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  home  in  our  land  where  good  fruits  are  ap- 
preciated, and  it  has  been  truthfully  said  of  him  that  he  was 
one  who  by  his  industry  and  determination  has  not  onlv  con- 
ferred lasting  benefits  upon  his  own  country  but  has  by  his  care- 
ful researches  in  hybridizing  and  selections  in  fruit  culture  laid 
the  horticulturists  of  all  nations  under  heavy  obligations.  We 
read  of  him  in  1829  as  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  ever  after  as  one  of 
its  most  zealous  and  efficient  members,  and  for  many  years  its 
president.  He  was  its  president  in  1844  when  it  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  Horticultural  Hall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
building  ever  erected  by  a  horticultural  society  for  its  exhi- 
bitions. 

In  1848,  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, he  headed  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the  horticultural  socie- 
ties and  leading  pomologists  throughout  the  country,  calling  a 
convention  in  New  York,  which  was  held  in  October,  and  re-^ 
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suited  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
•of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  president,  and  has  been  re- 
elected at  every  snbseqnent  meeting,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
hour  of  his  death.  To  him  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  owes  its  existence,  and  every  society  or  movement  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  throughout  our  coun- 
try has  received  his  kindest  sympathy  and  been  strengthened  by 
Ms  wise  councils. 

In  his  addresses  to  the  American  Pomological  Society  he  has 
:set  up  a  lighthouse  and  flung  a  banner  to  the  breeze  from  its 
highest  tower,  upon  which  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  the 
method  for  the  sure  solution  of  the  fruit  question  adapted  for  all 
lands:  "Plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of  the  most 
hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  varietiel;  as  a  shorter  process  in- 
suring more  certain  and  happy  results,  cross  and  hybridize  our 
finest  kinds  for  still  greater  excellence.  Go  on;  go  on  while  you 
live,  and  whien  we  are  gone  others  will  rise  up  to  chant  our  old 
song:  * 

Plant  the  beat  seeds  of  all  your  best  frait, 
Good  fruits  to  raise  that  some  lands  may  salt; 
Fmits  which  shall  live  their  blessings  to  shed 
On  millions  of  sonis  when  yon  are  dead. 
Plant;  plant  your  best  seeds,  no  longer  donbt 
The  beantifnl  frnits  yon  may  create; 
Frnits  which  perchance  yonr  name  may  enshrine 
In  emblems  of  beaaty  and  life  to  shine.'' 

The  following  beautiful  paragraph  occui-s  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  address  to  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1885:  ^*  Fruits  are  the  overflow  of  nature's 
bounty — gems  of  the  skies  which  are  dropped  down  to  beautify 
the  earth,  charm  the  sight,  gratify  the  taste  and  minister  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  more  we  realize  this  the  more  shall  we 
appreciate  the  Divine  goodness  to  us  and  the  duty  of  providing 
them  for  others.''  May  these  parting  words  of  our  wise  and  noble 
friend  be  indelibly  imprinted  upon  our  memory  and  stimulate  us 
to  go  forth  planting  orchards  and  gardens  that  shall  be  fitting 
and  enduring  monuments  to  his  memory. 

The  father  of  American  pomology  lived  long  beyond  the  age 
commonly  allotted  to  man,  and  continued  his  life  work  to  its  close, 
^adly  do  we  mourn  his  loss  and  cherish  his  name  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  of  his  time,  a  name  that  shall  be  handed  down 
-all  through  the  coming  ages,  honored  and  revered. 
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I 

I  Bmboed,   Thftt  the  members  of  The  Mioaesota  State  Hortioaltnral  Society 

hare  louned  with  deep  and  sincere  r^ret  of  the  death  of  the  aged  and  highly 

I       iwpectod  honoiary  member  of  this  Society,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

imtvedy  That  the  members  of  this  Society  appreciate  the  life-long  labors  of 

Mr.  Wilder,  his  devotion  to  the  development  of  pomology  in  onr  ooantry  and 

his  thoroiigh  earnestness  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  a  higher  appreciation  of 

kces,  frmts  and  flowers  among  the  people,  and  we  commend  his  example  to  all 

horticaltnristB  of  ftiture  generations. 

RenlML^  That  we  offer  our  deep  sympathy  to  his  friends  in  this  their  great 

beruTement,  and  to  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society,  the  Massachusetts 

Hbrticaltaial  Society  and  other  societies  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member, 

md  that  as  a  token  of  onr  profound  respect  for  his  memory,  these  proceedings 

be  entered  on  oar  records  and  copies  of  oar  transtictions  be  forwarded  to  his- 

fiunilj,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  above  societies  and  to  the  secretary  of  the 

I       New  EDgland  Historical  Genealogical  Society. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  on  motion  the- 
meeting  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning. 
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MORNING   SESSION. 


SECX)ND  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  JAK  19,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  morning  at  9:30 
^y  President  Elliot. 

The  president  stated  the  first  thing  in  order  would  be  the  re- 
port of  the  Seedling  Commission. 

REPOET  0:N^  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

By  J.  8.  Harris,  La  Orescent. 

Our  first  official  visit  was  made  at  Granite  Palls,  June  28, 
1886,  where  we  found  a  live  and  strong  county  horticultural 
society  with  O.  E.  Saunders,  president,  and  A.  B.  Regester,  sec- 
retary. We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  joining  them  in  their  sum- 
mer meeting  and  small  frt^it  show.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Regester' s  grove,  was  well^attended'  and  a  success.  Addresses 
were  given  on  evergreen  planting,  strawberry  growing,  birds, 
insects,  etc.,  and  the  different  subjects  were  pretty  thoroughly 
discussed.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  in- 
dividual reports  by  the  members  upon  the  trees  planted  the  past 
season.  Strawberries  recommended  for  cultivation  were  the 
Crescent  and  Wilson,  and  one  speaker  said  if  they  could  not 
succeed  with  these  we  had  better  let  strawberries  alone.  The 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  upon  ex- 
hibition were  very  superior,  and  all  of  these  fruits  do  well 
here  when  mulched  and  given  clean  cultivation,  except  there 
is  considerable  complaint  about  the  Doolittle  Raspberry  blight- 
ing badly.  An  examination  of  the  plants  failed  to  reveal  the 
cause,  unless  it  came  from  injury  to  the  canes  by  the  severity 
-of  the  winter.  If  that  be  the  cause,  covering  with  prairie  hay 
might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

A  goodly  number  of  ladies  were  in  attendance;  they 
brought  along  well-filled  lunch  baskets  the  contents  of  which 
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were  spread  upon  ample  tables  in  the  grove,  and  we  were  in- 
Tited  to  partake  of  an  elegant  horticultural  dinner.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  meetings  of  the  kind  we  ever  attended  and  we  are 
pleased  to  add  that  this  society  promises  to  accomplish  a  good 
work  in  that  locality. 

Our  next  visit  was  made  at  Excelsior  August  7th,  a  place  that 
has  gained  considerable  notoriety  for  the  large  quantity  of  very 
superior  small  fruits  and  grapes  grown  there,  and  for  being  the 
place  where  the  State  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  is  located.  We 
went  through  several  vineyards  and  found  the  grape  crop  a  large 
one  and  the  fruitf  very  fine,  the  Delaware  and  Concord  taking 
the  lead  in  the  varieties  under  cultivation. 

THE  STATE  FRUIT  FARM. 

Our  objective  point  was  the  State  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.  We 
found  Mr.  P.  M.  Gideon,  the  superintendent,  at  home  and  ready 
to  conduct  us  through  the  orchards  and  nurseries  and  to  explain 
everything  for  us.  He  has  so  often  explained  his  method  of 
conducting  experiments  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  repeat  it. 
We  found  in  the  orchard,  which  apparently  has  been  set  six  or 
seven  years,  and  froiji  that  time  down  to  the  present  season,  u 
considerable  variety  of  apples  of  his  own  origination,  intermin- 
:gled  with  dead  and  dying  varieties  that  had  been  set  forjthe  pur- 
pose of  fertilizing  and  crossing  the  fruit  for  said  purposes.  The 
living  trees  are  evidently  crosses  between  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  varieties  of  the  Siberian  species.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
bending  down  under  the  weight  of  fruit;  some  of  the  fruit  was  of 
fair  size  and  very  beautiful  to  look  at.  The  season  was  hardly 
enough  advanced  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  several  of  the  varie- 
ties. Taking  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  a  standard  for  hard- 
iness, many  of  the  trees  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and  some  five  or 
«ix  of  them  may  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  lists  of  varie- 
ties for  trying  situations.  Varieties  named  August  and  Septem- 
ber are  profuse  bearers,  of  a  good,  medium-size  fruit,  of  excellent 
-quality  for  cooking  and  drying.  The  Gideon  is  an  apple  of  good 
appearance  and  one  of  the  latest  keepers;  tree  productive  and 
apparently  hardy,  but  in  this  locality  subject  to  blight.  Some 
Jieedling  trees,  fruiting  for  the  first  time,  look  very  promising 
and  may  prove  longer  keepers.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that 
the  first  fruiting  of  a  seedling  is  not  always  a  safe  criterion  of  its 
worth;  fruit  frequently  improves  in  flavor,   size  and  keeping 
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quality  as  trees  become  older.  We  noticed  two  varieties  of  Sibe- 
rian, the  Cherry  Red,  and  Florence,  that  ought  to  supersede  some 
varieties  that  are  now  being  extensively  planted. 

In  a  younger  seedling  orchard  we  saw  some  very  fine  trees,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  carrying  specimens  of  fruit;  one  of  theia 
we  would  like  to  know  more  about.  It  had  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Bhode  Island  Greening. 

IN  m'leod  county. 

August  9th  and  10th  we  visited  Glencoe,  Sumter  and  other 
points  in  McLeod  County.  In  reaching  tMs  region  we  pasa 
over  the  Hastings  &  Dakota  Bailroad  from  Minneapolis.  The 
country  along  the  road  is  rolling  and  much  of  it  has  been  heavily 
timbered,  showing  a  deep,  rich  soil,  with  a  more  or  lees  tena- 
cious subsoil,  and  from  its  striking  similarity  to  some  of  the  best 
fruit  districts  in  America,  we  are  led  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  it  will  yet  enjoy  notoriety,  as  a  good  apple  and  grape-pro- 
ducing district. 

Siberians,  Duchess,  and  some  trees  of  the  Wealthy  are 
looking  fairly  well  and  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Most 
of  the  farms  have  an  abundance  of  timber.  Most  conspicu- 
ous among  the  varieties  we  notice  sugar  maple,  American  elm, 
black  and  white  ash,  three  or  four  species  of  oak,  bitternut, 
hickory,  butternut,  basswood  and  iron  wood.  In  underbrush  the 
predominating  species  are  hazel,  prickly  ash,  wild  grapes  and 
wild  rose.  About  Glencoe  considerable  attention  is  being  paid 
to  growing  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  village  gardens, 
-sti*awberries,  red  raspberries  and  currants  are  doing^well;  vege- 
tables are  remarkable  for  size  and  superior  quality.  The  great 
drought  of  the  season  has  not  proved  ae  damaging  here  as  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Cutler,  of  Sumter,  joined  us  and  we  visited  a  farm  about 
five  miles  south-  of  Glencoe  for  the  purpose  of  examining  some 
seedling  apple  trees  that  had  been  reported  as  promising. 
A  number  of  trees  upon  this  farm  had  fruited  in  previous 
years  but  all  save  one  had  succumbed  to  the  Frost  King  in 
1884;  this  one  the  owner  says  was  the  poorest  in  the  lot,  is 
carrying  some  fruit.  It  may  be  hardy  but  the  trunk  has  been 
badly  injured  by  borers.  There  is  upon  the  place  a  younger 
lot  of  seedlings  that  will  soon  commence  fruiting.  As.  the 
seeds  were  procured  from  the  state  of  New  York  we  have  very^ 
little  hopes  of  any  good  results  from  them. 
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From  here  we  go  to  Mr.  Gatler*s  format  Samter.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  success  with  small  fraits.  Crescent  strawberry  fertilized 
with  Wilson  and  Olendale  is  proving  the  most  profitable.  Where 
the  soil  is  not  too  rich  they  hold  up  well  for  shipping  to  points 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  distant  by  mail.  The  Turner  raspberry 
is  doing  well;  Cuthbert  is  very  promising,  Stone's  Hardy  black- 
berry is  not  proving  satisfactory.  Mr.  Crandall  and  others  of 
his  neighbors  are  succeeding  well  with  grapes  and  small  fruit. 

IN  BLUE  EABTH  COUNTY. 

August  13M,  at  Mankato. — We  visit  Mankato  and  spend  the 
day  in  visiting  gardens,  vineyards,  etc. 

Hon.  Daniel  Buck  has  a  large  garden  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  growing  of  small  fruits  in  which  he  engages  with 
enthusiasm  and  is  meeting  with  grati^ng  success.  His  favorite 
frnit  is  the  grape  and  he  is  experimenting  upon  and  has  under 
cultivation  thirty-three  varieties.  His  vineyard  is  one  of* the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  vines  were 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  which  was  just  beginning  to  color. 
The  vines  are  generally  vigorous  and  the  foliage  healUiy.  A 
careful  examination  does  not  reveal  any  appearance  of  mildew 
npon  the  leaves  or  rot  on  the  fruit.  The  varieties  most  exten- 
sively grown  are  the  Delaware,  Concord  and  four  or  five  of  the 
best  Eogers  Hybrids,  and  for  trial  all  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
newer  varieties;  Agawam  (Rogers  15)  were  loaded  to  their  full- 
est capacity  with  the  largest  and  best  clusters  we  have  ever  seen 
that  variety  produce.  Another  variety,  probably  Barry  (No. 
43),  is  surpassing  the  Concord  in  fruiting  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  few  dayB  earlier  in  ripening.  Brighton  is  carrying  an 
immense  crop  and  strikes  us  as  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valnable  grapes  for  this  State.  Pocklington  and  Moore's  Early 
are  not  fruiting  as  heavily  but  the  vines  are  reasonably  vigorous 
and  the  fruit  is  superb.  Mr.  Buck  expresses  the  opinion  that 
we  should  give  more  attention  to  the  production  of  seedling 
fruits  and  believes  it  is  probable  we  may,  by  continuously  plant- 
ing seeds  of  home-grown  plants,  originate  a  variety  of  grapes  as 
large  and  vigorous  as  the  Concord  and  earlier  than  the  Cham- 
pion or  Moore's  Early.  One  or  two  such  varieties  would  prove  a 
bonanza  to  the  originator  and  make  successfcd  grape  culture 
possible  for  every  owner  of  land  in  the  Northwest.  He  has 
several  hundred  plants  started  from  seeds  of  his  earliest  varie- 
ties now  well  started;  one  of  them,  three  years  old,  is  carrying 
17 
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some  fruit  of  fine  appearance.     Currants,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  in  several  varieties  are  all  doing  well. 

We  also  visited  the  vineyards  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  and  find 
him  a  veiy  successful  grape  grower.  He  is  succeeding  well  with 
the  older  varieties,  while  Brighton,  Pocklington  and  Martha 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  doctor  has  a  small  orchard  in 
bearing;  many  of  the  trees,  however,  were  scorched  by  the  late 
hard  winter.  We  meet  and  form  the  acquaintance  of  David 
Quinn,  who  is  a  very  successful  grower  of  small  fruits,  and  find 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  about  the  best  orchard  in  this  vicinity. 
The  varieties  are  principally  Duchess,  Tetofeky,  Wealthy,  and 
Whitney  and  some  of  the  newer  Siberians  and  Hybrids.  The 
Wealthy  is  considerably  injured  and  he  lost  all  other  varieties 
except  the  above  named  in  the  very  disastrous  winter  of  1884-5. 

We  believe  this  section  of  country  posseses  peculiar  advantages 
for  fruit  culture  and  that  large  quantities  of  it  could  be  profita- 
bly^grown. 

August  lUh. — We  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  John  Mathewson 
who  is  located  a  little  south  of  Bamsey,  on  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Minnesota  Railroad.  The  orchards  here  are  looking  badly, 
the  worst  of  any  point  we  have  visited.  Prom  an  observation  of 
the  soil  and  lay  of  the  land  about  here  we  infer  nothing  but  the 
Siberians  and  hardiest  varieties  of  apples  will  succeed.  Sharp 
agents  have  traveled  through  here  and  their  villainous  operations 
have  about  discouraged  the  farmers  from  doing  any  more  tree 
planting.  Wherever  tried  strawberries  are  a  wonderful  success, 
the  Crescent  taking  the  lead.  Red  raspberries  are  also  doin^ 
well;  blackcaps  are  reported  as  being  subject  to  blight.  Vegeta- 
bles succeed  so  well  here  that  farmers  have  no  reasonable  excase 
for  not  having  their  tables  well  supplied  with  them  as  well  as 
with  small  fruits. 

AT  MINNESOTA  CITY. 

August\lt\i. — ^Wespenda  day  sit  Minnesota  City,  aboutsix  miles 
above  Winona.  This  place  is  historic  grounds  in  the  annals  of 
Minnesota  horticulture.  Here,  in  1852,  John  Shaw,  of  Penobscot 
County,  Maine,  planted  a  large  quantity  of  apple  seeds,  many  of 
the  trees  from  which  proved  very  good,  and  were  made  the 
nucleus  of  many  orchards  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Many 
of  the  trees  proving  so  hardy  as  to  survive  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  fruit  down  to  the  winters  of  1884-5-6,  setting  Wi- 
nona County  ahead  of  every  other  county  in  the  State  for  apple 
culture,  and  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  fruit  could  profitably 
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be  grown.  This  place  is  the  home  of  O.  M.  Lord,  one  of  the 
managers  of  our  Society's  experimental  stations.  He  is  engaged 
in  testing  onr  native  plams  more  extensively  and  thoroughly 
dian  any  other  party  in  the  State,  or  perhaps  the  entire  North- 
west, and  is  gathering  in  for  the  purpose  every  variety  that  has 
gained  local  notoriety,  and  planting  them  side  by  side  with  the 
RoUingstone,  a  variety  he  found  growing  wild  upon  his  farm. 
Among  those  that  have  fruited  he  has  not  found  any  one  that 
sorpaases  that  variety  for  general  purposes,  and  very  few  that 
anywhere  near  approach  it  as  a  dessert  fruit.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  medium  large,  round,  and  of  a  purplish  red  color;  flesh 
more  firm  than  any  other  variety  of  natives  we  have  seen,  flavor 
very  good;  skin  thin  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  ripe  is  easily  peeled  from  the  flesh.  The  fruit  will 
keep  longer  afl)er  ripening  and  bear  shipping  farther  than  most 
of  the  native  plums.  The  trees  are  hardy,  strong  growers,  of 
a  lower,  more  spreading  habit,  than  most  of  the  Canada  species. 

His  trees  fruit  annually  and  come  into  bearing  when  very 
young.  We  found  a  portion  of  them  just  ripe,  and  judged  by 
the  appearance  that  the  full  crop  would  mature  within  two 
weeks  from  the  date  of  our  visit.  He  has  trees  of  the  Cheney 
plum — a  variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Markle,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
—that  are  looking  well.  The  Cheney  proves  to  be  the  earliest 
smd  largest,  and  has  no  superior  for  canning  and  preserving,  as 
it  iB  almost  free  from  acidity  in  skin  and  pit.  Mr.  Lord  also 
has  the  De  Soto  in  fruit,  and  esteems  it  very  highly;  it  is  a  little 
later  in  ripening  than  the  RoUingstone.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  variety  bore  some  fruit,  but  this  being  their  first 
year,  and  the  season  a  very  dry  one,  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to 
make  comparisons,  but  will  say  that  this  season  the  Weaver  is 
very  fine,  and  being  a  free-stone  variety  and  a  little  later  than 
the  others,  is  very  desirable.  Now  we  think  we  have  found  a 
good  set  for  the  former's  garden,  viz.:  Cheney,  BoUingstone,  De 
Soto  and  Weaver,  that  will  aflbrd  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit 
for  a  whole  month.  We  hope  yet  to  find  good  earlier  and  later 
varieties,  and  that  through  cultivation  and  propagating  by  seed- 
lings we  shall  increase  the  size  and  improve  the  texture  and 
keeping  qualities  of  this  most  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit. 

ffis  apple  orchard  was  nearly  annihilated  during  the  winter 
of  1884-5;  nothing  but  a  few  trees  of  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Early 
Strawberry,  and  two  or  three  other  Siberians  remain.    These  ' 
are  all  fruiting  well  this  year.    Mr.  Lord  says  this  is  the  second 
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time  the  trees  have  been  killed  npon  this  farm,  but  he  considers 
that  they  lived  and  bore  fruit  long  enough  to  pay  him  well.  He 
is  replanting,  using  such  of  the  old  varieties  as  had  proved  the 
most  profitable,  and  adding,  for  trial,  new  varieties  that  promise 
well,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  procured  from  reliable  parties,  giv- 
ing preference  to  such  as  are  reputed  to  come  into  early  bearing. 

Mr.  Lord  is  a  fine  horticulturist,  careful  in  keeping  track  of 
varieties,  and  we  trust  whoever  knows  of  choice  varieties  of 
native  plums,  Eussian  or  seedling  apples,  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  test  them. 

Mr.  Lord  is  doubtless  the  most  successful  blackberry  grower 
in  the  State,  and  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  success  he  has 
had  with  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

IN  FARIBAULT  COUNTY. 

Augtut  21st. — Winnebago  City  is  a  prosperous  village  in  Far- 
ibault County,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Faribault  County,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  Minnesota. 
The  general  surface  of  the  land  is  gently  undulating;  the  soil  is 
a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  growing  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  and  probably  all  varieties  of  the  small 
fruits.  It  is  essentially  a  prairie  county,  although  native  tim- 
bers are  quite  well  represented,  and  on  every  hand  are  groves  of 
planted  timber  dotting  the  country  and  affording  shelter  to  stock 
and  farm  buildings.  These  groves  vary  in  size  from  one  to 
twenty  acres;  some  of  them  are  over  twenty  years  old  and  fur- 
nish their  owners  with  sufficient  timber  for  fuel  and  the  ordi- 
nary demands  of  the  farm. 

We  spent  a  day  at  Winnebago  City  and  vicinity  and  visited 
the  original  tree  of  the  Hotchkish  seedling  apple.  The  seed  from 
which  the  tree  originated  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Kimball,  deceased, 
over  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  tree  has  been  a  very  prolific 
bearer,  producing  a  large,  green  apple,  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  a  long  keeper.  Old  settlers  of  the  town  pronocmce 
it  the  best  apple  they  have  overseen  in  the  West,  while  it  has  al- 
ways been  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess  and  seemed  to  stand  our  winters 
perfectly,  ilntil  1883-4.  In  the  spring  of  1884  it  showed  signs  of 
iigury.  The  present  owner.  Dr.  Beebe,  fearing  that  it  was  about 
to  die,  has  given  it  what  might  well  be  termed  heroic  surgery, 
and  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  top.     A  careful  examination 
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shows  that  the  trunk  and  axils  of  the  branches  do  not  show 
signs  of  injury  from  the  severity  of  our  winters.  There  are  no 
blight  patches  in  the  crotches,  and  the  wounds  made  in  pruning 
do  not  indicate  an  advanced  stage  of  blackheart.  The  distance 
from  the  ground  to  the  lower  branches  is  five  or  more  feet;  the 
bark  is  dean  and  healthy;  foliage  large,  thick  and  resembles  the 
Dnch^s.  The  tree  is  standing  in  a  strong  blue-grass  sod,  and 
in  such  a  position  that  heavy  rains  would  run  off,  instead  of 
penetrating  to  the  roots,  and  there  is  much  reasonableness  in  the 
opinion  of  a  neighbor  that  the  injury  to  the  top  was  occasioned 
by  excessive  drought.  It  has  not  fruited  this  year,  but  has 
thrown  a  new  growth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  with  no 
signs  of  blight.  Further  search  showed  that  all  orchards  in  thfs 
vicinity  were  more  or  less  severely  injured  by  the  late  hard  win- 
ters, but  not  as  much  so  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  State. 
We  find  the  Wealthy  bearing  fairly  well,  but  all  the  older  trees 
are  unsound. 

IN  OABVEB  COUNTY. 

Upon  the  ninth  of  September  the  full  commission  met  at  the 
iiatfm  of  Charles  Luedloff,  in  Carver  County. 

Carver  County  is  one  of  the  "Big  Woods"  counties,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  regions  in  the 
Northwest.  In  1884  there  were  over  20,000  apple  trees  in  the 
county,  producing  liberally.  It  was  the  superb  fruit  of  this  county 
that  made  it  possible  for  our  State  Horticultural  Society  to  make 
Bo  fine  an  exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1883,  where  our  apples  were  awarded 
the  highest  prize  (the  Wilder  medal),  in  competition  with  every 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  L.  is  a  thrifty  German,  entertains  broad  and  progressive 
Ideas,  is  a  most  genial  host,  well  versed  in  American  and  Ger- 
man agricultural  and  horticultural  literature  of  the  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  experimentalists  and  horticulturists  we 
ever  met,  and  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  production  of 
fruit  in  this  State.  He  is  the  manager  of  one  of  our  horticultural 
experimental  stations,  and  is  conducting  experiments  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  other  experimentalist  in  the  State.  He 
has,  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble,  gathered  together 
about  all  seedlings  that  have  gained  notoriety  in  the  Northwest, 
and  also  has  under  trial  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  Eussian 
apples,  and  other  fruits,  many  of  which  promise  to  succeed  well 
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in  this  region.  Bat  very  few  of  them  have  yet  arrived  to  afraiting 
age.  He  has  had  large  and  fruitful  orchards,  but  the  winter  of 
1884-5  was  very  disastrous  to  them.  However,  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged, but  intends  hereafter  to  grow  principally  Russians 
and  such  seedlings  as  give  promise  of  success.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect all  of  these  varieties  will  prove  successful  or  stand  oar  cli- 
mate, but  that  a  number  of  them  will  prove  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  that  others,  through  a  process  of  selection  of  seedlings  —  like 
that  pursued  by  Van  Mons,  in  France,  with  the  pear,  and  of  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  native  grape — will  surely  re- 
sult in  acclimatizing  and  improving  them. 

He  is  getting  about  him  a  very  extensive  collection  of  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  from  Europe  and  America, 
which,  if  they  prove  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  for  forestry  and  ornamental  planting.  His 
dwelling  is  sheltered,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  ornamented 
with  scores  of  elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  to  secure  which  he  must 
have  laid  tribute  upon  many  lands. 

In  his  garden  we  found  every  variety  of  vegetable  that  con- 
tributes to  good  fare  upon  the  farmer's  table,  growing  luxuri- 
ently.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes  were 
also  in  great  abundance,  all  of  which  are  succeeding  very  well 
with  him.  We  noticed  two  varieties  of  native  plums — one 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  De  Soto,  and  the  other  a 
free-stone  of  the  Weaver  type  —  which  struck  us  as  being  worthy 
of  propagration.  There  are  numbers  of  other  varieties  which  he 
has  recently  secured,  with  some  from  Bussia.  He  has  several 
of  the  new  Russian  poplars  and  willows,  and  from  their  remark- 
ably rapid  growth,  healthy  appearance  and  great  beauty,  we 
believe  they  will  prove  great  acquisitions. 

Septeniber  10^.  —  We  visit  the  place  of  Andrew  Peterson,  at 
Waconia.  He  is  a  native  of  Sweden  and  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm,  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Clear  Lake.  Like  Mr. 
Luedloff  he  is  an  earnest  and  intelligent  horticulturist;  his  or- 
chard is  the  most  promising  one  we  found  in  the  State,  and  is 
planted  largely  to  Russian  varieties  of  apples,  together  with 
Duchess,  Tetofsky,  Wealthy,  and  some  seedlings.  The  Wealthy 
and  seedlings  were  generally  |in  bad  condition,  the  Winstead 
Pippin  being  the  best.  This  is  an  apple  of  good  size  and  quality, 
a  long  keeper,  but  we  regret  that  it  is  not  hardier.  He  thinks 
of  discarding  it,  but  we  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  va- 
riety for  fertilizing  Russians  for  seedling  purposes.     Mr.  Peter- 
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SOD  has  also  procared  and  set  trees  of  the  newer  importai. 
that  have  not  yet  fruited  here.  Several  of  the  trees,  in  the  ola- 
esl  part  of  the  orchard,  were  fraiting  very  heavily  this  year, 
and  present  a  beautiful  appearance  from  a  long  distance,  owing 
to  the  large  size  and  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit,  in  contrast 
with*the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  trees. 

We  gave  the  oldest  of  these  a  careful  inspection  and  found 
some  of  them  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  not  showing  a  blemish  from 
hard  winters,  blight,  or  any  other  causes.  The  Hibernal,  Astro- 
koff  Glass  and  Lieby  are  as  fine  trees  as  any  country  ever  pro- 
daced,  and  bearing  the  best.  He  thinks  Hibernal  and  Lieby 
may  be  identicaL  The  fruit  is  large,  smooth  and  round;  flavor 
not  as  good  as  the  Greening  and  Bambo;  excellent  for  cooking, 
and  he  says,  '*eats  well  when  very  ripe."  (One  eaten  by  us 
November  17th  was  rich,  sprightly,  and  about  as  good  as  the 
Perry  Busset.)  The  Astrokoflf  Glass  resembles  the  above,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  a  little  smaller  and  keeps  some  longer.  Neither 
of  them  will  go  begging  for  purchasers  in  our  Western  markets 
when  they  are  better  known.  The  Christmas  and  Charlamoff 
are  also  promising  apples.  Mr.  Peterson  is  trying  several 
varieties  of  Eussian  pears;  the  trees  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth  this  year;  also  Eussian  plums,  one  variety  has  endured 
two  winters  without  perceptible  injury,  and  will  soon  show 
froit  He  has  several-varieties  of  pears  and  apples  from  Swe- 
den, but  is  of  the  opinion  that  those  from  Eussia,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  will  do  the  best  in  Minnesota.  He  has 
pat  his  trees  to  the  severest  test;  they  are  in  no  way  protected 
from  sun,  wind,  heat  or  cold.  Clean  culture  is  the  rule  here,  and 
trees  in  both  orchard  and  nursery  show  a  strong,  healthy  growth. 

Oar  next  official  visit  is  made  at  Horticultural  Hall,  upon  the 
groands  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Fair  Association,  at  the  fair 
held  September  14th  to  17th.  For.  report,  see  report  of  Horti- 
colture  at  the  Southern  Minnesota  Fair. 

IN  NOBLES  COUNTY. 

September  2l8t. — ^Thus  far  our  search  for  that  hardy  and  good 
seedling  apple  had  not  met  with  the  success  we  had  anticipated, 
although  we  feel  compensated  for  our  labors  thus  far.  Ignis- 
fatuvs  like,  whenever  we  have  approached  the  spot  where  the 
prize  was  to  have  been  seized  it  had  gone,  but  was  reported  to 
JKive  appeared  in  some  other  locality.     While  attending  the  late 
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state  fair  we  were  told  there  was  a  seedling  tree  at  Worthington, 
Nobles  County  that  was  destined  to  create  a  sensation.     Nobles 
County  lies  in  Southwestern  Minnesota,  on  the  Iowa  border,   and 
only  one  county  between  it  and  Dakota.    The  surface   of  the 
county  is  a  beautiful,  rolling  prairie,  less  than  one  acre  in  every 
hundred  having  any  timber  upon  it.    The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  being  a  black,  sandy  loam,  two  to  four  feet  deep,  with 
clay  and  gravel  subsoil.    It  is  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  land 
in  the  State,  except  a  narrow  ridge  in  Murray  County;  the  high- 
est point  has  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.     Okabena 
Lake  is  reported  to  be  the  highest  water  in  the  State,  the  sur- 
fewje  being  1,570  feet  above  the  sea  level.     J.  H.  Ludlow  is  the 
owner  of  the  tree  that  we  were  looking  for.     We  found  him  at 
his  farm  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Lake  Okabena,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Worthington.     He  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
practical  gardener  and  fruit  grower.     We  spent  the  day   in 
looking  over  his  grounds,  which  are  well  adapted  to  most  kinds 
of  gardening.    First  we  inspected  his  orchard,  which  is  much 
more  extensive  than  we  expected  to  find  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  better  condition.     We  found  Duchess  and  Tetofeky  in 
very  fair  condition,  some  of  the  Wealthy  trees  looking  rather 
sickly,  but  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  most  beautiful  fruit,  so 
heavy  that  he  had  the  horizontal  branches  supported  by  ropes  to 
prevent  their  breaking  down.     We  found  a  row  of  Walbridge  all 
dead  or  dying,  which  had  never  produced  any  fruit;  also  sev- 
eral other  varieties  of  the  reputed  ironclads  that  were  in  but 
little  better  condition;  and  a  superabundance  ofhybrid  Siberians, 
trees  generally  hardy  enough,  but  the  fruit  nearly  worthless; 
there  were  also  some  seedlings  of  more  or  less  merit.    Last  of  all 
we  came  to  the  Okabena;  this  was  the  n^ost  promising  seed- 
ling of  its  age,  so  far  as  the  tree  is  concerned,  we  found  in  the 
State.    The  tree  is  more  exposed  than  the  rest  of  the  orchard; 
trunk  diameter  is  seven  and  one-half  inches,  one  foot  above  the 
ground,  stands  perpendicular,  and  is  over  four  feet  to  the  first 
branches.     The  top  is  round,  symmetrical  and  well  balanced, 
growth  strong  and  healthy;  foliage  large,   thick  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Duchess.    The  wood  of  threeyear- 
old  branches  was  clean  and  white  to  the  heart,  grain  firm,  and 
we  can  not  discover  that  the  tree  has  ever  received  any  injury 
from  hard  winters  or  blight.     The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  fine 
form,  color  yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  red.    The  quality  is 
good,  we  thought  better  than  the  Wealthy;  flesh  crisp  and  juicyf 
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flavor  snb-acid;  season  between  the  Duchess  and  Wealthy.  Mr. 
L  was  not  the  original  owner  of  this  place  and  did  not  plant  the 
trees.  The  late  G.  J.  Hoffman,  at  one  time  an  active  member 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers at  Lake  Okabena,  and  in  1871  or  2  planted  this  orchard  and 
started  a  nursery  here.  Mr.  L.  says  thi^  tree  and  many  other 
seedlings  upon  the  place  came  from  seed  procured  from  Peter 
M.  Gideon,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  He  does  not  know 
fehat  the  tree  has  ever  been  transplanted  from  the  place  where 
the  seed  was  planted.  Mr.  Gideon  writes  us  that  he  thinks  he 
famished  Mr.  Hoffman  with  seeds  and  cions  from  seedlings  of 
Ms  own  growing,  about  that  time,  and  from  the  general  appear- 
ance we  think  this  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess,  perhaps  crossed 
with  Wealthy  or  Hyslop  crab.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years 
this  tree  has  borne  good  crops  r^ularly.  The  trees  in  this 
orchard  are  planted  too  closely  for  the  best  results,  but  we  found 
all  fruit  fair  and  entirely  free  from  worms  or  the  marks  of  the 

CQTCUliO. 

IN  CX)TTONWOOD  OOUNTY. 

We  continued  this  trip  on  to  Windom,  Mountain  Lake  and 
other  points  in  Cottonwood  County,  and  attended  the  county  fair. 
At  Windom  we  met  De  Wain  Cook,  of  Dale  township,  a  wide- 
awake man,  who  is  pursuing  fruit  culture  under  many  disadvant- 
ages. He  has  discovered  and  is  cultivating  a  hardy  Dewberry, 
which,  if  it  comes  near  up  to  what  he  claims  for  it,  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  our  lists  of  hardy  fruits.  It  has  been  cultivated 
here  thirteen  years.  We  have  many  testimonials  showing  its 
hardiness,  productiveness,  fedr  size  and  good  quality  of  fruit, 
etc.,  and  have  secured  plants  and  had  them  sent  to  several  of  our 
experimental  stations  to  be  tested  and  reported  upon.  At  Moun- 
tain Lake  we  learn  of  a  few  valuable  seedling  Bussian  pears  and 
plums,  and  but  one  orchard  of  Eussian  apples  of  any  promise, 
which  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  as  we  had  frequently  heard 
that  the  Mennonites  living  here  had  brought  with  them  trees 
from  Russia  that  were  doing  well.  From  all  the  information  we 
could  gather  the  varieties  brought  over  by  them  had  disappointed 
their  expectations.  There  was  no  fruit  exhibited  at  the  county 
Mr  except  Siberians. 

October  15th, — We  visited  the  orchard  of  Jacob  Klein,  of  Hous- 
ton County,  to  examine  the  tree  of  the  variety  of  apples  that  re- 
ceived the  award  of  a  second  premium  at  the  last  state  fair  as 
18 
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the  best  seedling  for  all  purposes.  This  tree  and  one  other  are 
the  only  survivors  of  a  batch  of  near  thirty  varieties  that  were 
grown  from  seed  planted  thirty  years  ago.  They  were  raised 
from  seed  procured  in  Canada  and  saved  from  an  orchard  of  un- 
grafted  trees  that  has  now  been  fruiting  over  one  hundred  years. 
This  tree  has  never  been  seriously  injured,  at  least  so  far  as  pres- 
ent appearances  show.  The  trunk  measures  forty -four  inches  in 
circumference  two  feet  above  the  ground,  is  growing  in  clay  soil, 
upon  high  ground  sloping  to  the  southeast.  The  trunk  is  clear 
of  scars  and  blemishes.  The  top  is  large  and  open.  It  is  stand- 
ing in  timothy  sod  and  has  not  been  mulched;  is  an  annual  bearer 
of  very  good  Ml  fruit,  and  appears  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as 
Duchess  upon  the  same  place.  Season  of  fruit,  October.  Both 
surviving  trees  lean  toward  the  northeast.  The  other  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  sun-scald  on  southwest  side. 

IN  WISCX)NSm. 

October  S(Hh. —  We  look  over  the  orchards  and  nurseries  of  B. 
Wilcox,  near  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  an  enthusiastic 
experimentalist,  and  his  experience  in  fruit  growing  in  Eastern 
Minnesota  and  Western  VVisconsin  extends  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty -five  years,  and  during  that  time  he  has  sustained  many 
serious  losses.  His  present  orchard  is  in  a  narrow  valley  about 
three  miles  east  of  La  Crosse,  and  his  nursery  upon  the  top  of  the 
bluff  back  of  it  and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  orchard  has  an  outlook  toward  the  west; 
a  part  of  the  ground  is  level,  but  the  most  of  it  a  more  or  less 
steep  side  hill.  The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  to  a  clayey  loam, 
with  exposures  to  the  south,  west  and  north.  As  a  rule  trees 
upon  the  northern  slope  were  doing  much  the  best,  but  the  Duch- 
ess, Tetofisky  and  the  Wealthy,  when  top-worked  upon  hardy 
stocks,  were  doing  fiairly  well  upon  the  south  slope.  In  the  ex- 
perimental department  he  has  gathered  together  every  reputed 
hardy  variety  of  seedlings  that  could  be  obtained,  and  a  number 
of  Eussian  varieties.  These  are  generally  worked  upon  the  tops 
of  other  trees  in  order  to  first  test  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Several 
of  them  survived  the  late  severe  winters  and  are  now  in  perfect 
health.  As  fast  as  they  fruit  and  show  valuable  qualities  they 
will  be  further  tested  as  root  grafts.  Three  or  four  of  them  bore 
fruit  this  season  — 1886.  We  sampled  them  and  found  one 
that  is  evidently  a  good  keeper  and  perfectly  hardy  as  a  top 
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graft  upon  Transcendent  crab.  The  frnit  is  medium  in  size,  ob- 
long round,  in  shape,  color  green,  striped  and  splashed  with  pale 
red,  flavor  sprightly,  sub-acid,  origin  unknown. 

IN  FABIBAULT  COUNTY. 

December  nth. — ^We  called  upon  John  Dean,  one  of  the  pioneer 
fruit  growers  of  Faribault  County.  He  is  located  near  Blue 
Earth  City.  His  bearing  orchard  is  almost  exclusively  of  seed- 
lings, grown  from  seed  procured  at  a  cider  mill  in  the  state  of 
'Sew  York,  and  planted  in  1863,  upon  the  ground  where 
many  of  them  now  stand.  iNTearly  all  of  the  trees  that  proved 
hardy  enough  to  stand  until  they  fruited  are  .doubtless  of  Si- 
berian crab  origin,  or  crossed  with  that  species.  He  has  dis- 
earded  the  worst  blighting  varieties  and  such  as  bore  worthless 
fruit,  so  that  the  varieties  retained  will  run  in  size  from  the 
Tirginia  crab  to  double  that  of  the  Transcendent,  and  better  in 
quality.  All  of  them  are  excellent  for  cooking  purposes  and 
some  of  them  very  good  for  eating  from  the  hand.  All  are  later 
keepers  than  the  Transcendent,  and  we  should  judge  that  some 
of  them  will  keep  until  spring.  A  portion  of  the  trees  appear 
to  be  very  hardy.  Mr.  Dean  is  also  experimenting  with  the 
newer  Russians  and  other  hardy  varieties  of  apples,  etc. 

IN  RAMSEY  COUNTY. 

Our  last  official  visit  was  made  at  the  Agricultural  College 
Farm,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter.  As  we  ex- 
pect that  his  report  will  be  published  in  this  volume  of  trans- 
actions, we  will  only  say  that  he  is  starting  experiments  with 
the  Bossians,  and  in  small  fruits  and  trees  and  shrubbery,  and 
we  believe  that  if  he  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  experienced  fruit  growers  of  the 
State,  we  shall  soon  obtain  valuable  results. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  have,  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  to 
U8,  traveled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  and  East- 
ern Minnesota.  We  wish  that  we  could  report  better  results. 
The  most  promising  seedling  tree  we  have  seen  is  the  Okabena 
in  Kobles  County.  The  next  most  promising  one  we  have  heard 
of  is  the  Peerless,  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  growing  in  Eice 
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County.  We  have  seen  the  fruit  but  not  the  tree,  and  can  not 
visit  it  in  time  to  report  at  the  present  meeting.  Our  observa- 
tions of  Busaians  lead  ns  to  believe  that  out  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  varieties  being  introduced,  we  may  get  a  score  or  so 
that  will  be  hardy  enough  for  the  whole  region  called  the 
Northwest,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  one-half  of  this  number  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
our  people,  and  not  more  than  four,  or  five  will  fill  the  bill  as  long 
keepers.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  seedlings  from  these, 
and  especially  crosses  with  our  best  varieties,  will  resalt  in 
giving  to  our  State  in  the  near  future  an  ample*  list  of  adapted 
varieties  of  the  very  finest  quality.  We  think  it  a  duty  onr 
Society  owes  to  'the  people,  to  have  their  Russians  tested  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  disseminate  informatipn  as  fast  as 
obtained,  so  that  our  planters  may  be  warned  against  the  plant- 
ing extensively  of  such  varieties  as  will  prove  entirely  unsatis- 
factory. Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  production  of  new  varieties  from  seed  —  for  from  this  source 
only  can  we  look  for  the  coming  apples  of  Minnesota. 


EBPORT  ON  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 
By  A.   W.  SiaSj  Rochester. 

Mb.  Chairman:  Mr.  Fuller  and  myself  made  a  visit  to  the 
farm  of  John  Robinson,  in  the  township  of  Viola,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  September  last.  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  Viola's  most 
prosperous  farmers,  and  like  the  most  of  our  leading  agricultur- 
ists, has  an  eye  for  good  fruit.  He  cultivates  many  of  our  most 
popular  varieties  of  the  apple,  and  had  quite  a  show  of  orna- 
mental trees.  But  our  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  this 
particular  place  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the 
first  to  experiment  with  the  De  Soto  plum.  When  they  were 
first  introduced  into  this  State  he  purchased  six  trees,  for  which 
he  paid  one  dollar  each,  and  it  proved  money  well  invested. 
When  we  saw  these  trees  they  were  heavily  loaded  with  perfect 
fruit,  and  ripe  at  that  time  (September  7th).  There  appeared 
to  be  just  about  the  requisite  amount  of  shade,  and  a  rich,  loose 
soil  about  the  trees,  making  it  an  excellent  place  for  the  pits  that 
yearly  dropped  about  the  trees  to  take  root  and  soon  come  into 
bearing.    He  informed  us  that  a  dealer  in  trees  had  instructed 
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him  that  the  De  8oto  reproduced  itself  from  seed  and  he  had 
bought  many  of  these  young  seedlings  labeled  them  DeSoto  and 
sold  them.  We  said  to  Mr.  Eobiusou  that  we  would  be  obliged 
todi£fer  with  this  ** enterprising  dealing"  as  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  come  the  same  from  the  pit.  We  looked  about  and 
found  several  that  he  claimed  to  be  from  the  pits  of  the  De  Soto 
in  bearing,  but  none  the  same  as  the  original,  none  as  large 
and  fine. 

We  next  visited  the  orchard  of  Hon.  Wm.  Somerville,  the 
leading  horticulturist  of  that  section  of  country,  and  Mr.  Somer- 
ville showed  us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  apples  that  our  eyes 
ever  beheld;  these  were  new  Eussians  that  we  propose,  to 
designate  "Eussian  Wax,"  unless  we  can  obtain  the  true  name. 
That  we  are  not  alone  in  our  admiration  of  this  new  Eussian 
fruit,  many  who  saw  them  on  exhibition  at  the  last  State  fair 
will  doubtless  bear  us  witness.  Mr.  Somerville  will,  we  fear, 
"run  to  seed"  on  Eussians,  and  we  don't  wonder  at  it  after  the 
experience  he  has  had.  He  marketed  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  as  fine  Duchess  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  and 
many  other  choice  varieties — among  them  Wealthy,  Wabasha, 
Eollins'  Pippin,  Elgin  Beauty,  Gideon's  Nos.  5  and  G, 
Martha,  Florence,  Brier's  Sweet,  Sweet  Eusset,  Whitney 
No.  20,  etc.,  etc.  The  large  variety  of  beautiftil  evergreens  on 
these  fine  grounds  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  brief  notice. 
We  noticed  a  singular  freak  of  nature  on  one  of  the  limbs  of  his 
oldest  Silver  Fir  Balsam  trees — a  fungus  some  two  or  three 
feet  in  height  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  This  fungus  is 
covered  with  leaves  closely  resembling  the  leaves  on  a  yearling 
balsam  in  summer,  which  fall  off  during  the  fall  or  fore  part  of 
winter.  Mr.  Somerville  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best 
** insectivorous  animal"  you  can  place  in  an  old  orchard  is  the 
common  hog. 

Our  next  objective  point  was  the  Brett  Seedlings  in  Dover 
township.  We  found  Nos.  1  and  2  bearing  quite  well,  No.  3 
but  few.  These  trees  are  too  closely  shut  in  by  surround- 
ing trees  of  willow,  wild  plums,  etc.,  and  we  noticed  that 
some  of  the  limbs  had  died  since  we  visited  them  about  a 
year  ago,  and  from  some  unknown  cause.  Since  Mr.  Brett  left 
the  form,  several  years  ago,  it,  has  been  rented,  and  I  think  the 
trees  have  received  but  little  if  any  care.  But  your  committee 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  new  variety  that  will  bear  two  good 
crops  in  succession,  following  such  a  test  winter  as  we  exper- 
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ienced  here  three  years  ago,  and  that  without  any  care,  most 
have  some  virtue  in  them,  and  be  worthy  of  further  trial  to  say 
the  least. 

Your  committee  next  visit  the  old  veteran  pomologist,  B.  L. 
Ootterell,  also  of  Dover,  now  considerably  past  his  *' threescore 
years  and  ten,''  with  a  mind  still  more  vigorous  than  a  boy's  on 
horticultural  events,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night  —  knowing 
as  we  did  that  there  were  too  many  good  things  to  be  seen 
here  for  men  who  love  fruit  and  flowers,  to  pass  upon  without 
devoting  some  little  time  to  study.     Mr.  Cotterell  had  a  very  fair 
crop  of  apples  for  so  dry  a  season.    Small  fruit  flue,  especially 
his  grapes.    He  makes  a  grand  success  with  the  native  plum. 
He  also  has  the  most  promising  sweet  chestnut  trees  that  I  know 
of  in  Minnesota.    He  has  a  seedling  from  the  Haas  that  bore  this 
year,  and  appears  to  be  more  hardy  than  Haas,  but  was  in- 
jured some  three  years  agoj  fruit  considerably  like  the  parent 
and  keeps  about  the  s^me.     If  anyone  wishes  to  know  just  how 
to  train  the  Norway  Spruce  and  other  tall  growing  evergreens 
for  yiards  of  limited  extent,  he  can  find  the  best  of   "object 
lessons"  on  Mr.  Cotterell' s  grounds.     We  also  saw  here  what 
we  never  saw  elsewhere,  viz.,  a  genuine  Weeping  Balsam.     Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cotterell  are  widely  known  for  their  boundless  hos- 
pitality, and  their  happy  home  is  not  always  so  easy  to  get  away 
from,  where-  one's  time  is  limited  as  in  our  own  case — but  we 
must  push  on.     We  next  bring  up  at  the  farm  residence  of  John 
Farrier,  of  Elmira  township.    The  proprietor  was  not  at  home, 
but  Mrs.  Farrier  gave  us  the  '^liberty  of  the  orchard."     The 
most  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature  of  the  orchard  was  the 
Wealthy  Apple.     We  found  many  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  State  here,  doing  fairly  well,  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hill,  but  the  Wealthy  was  the  acknowledged  "boss  of   all.'^ 
Whole  rows  of  Wealthy  through  quite  an  extensive  orchard  were 
literally  breaking  down  with  this  beautiful  fruit,  of  which  Mr. 
Farrier  made  an  attractive  display  at  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Fair.  We  next  bring  up  at  the  former  residence  of  our  old  friend 
C.  H.  Greenman,  who  in  1879  was  the  honored  vice  president  of 
the  State  horticultural  society  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Greenman 
had  left  this  farm  and  moved  to  Chatfield,  Minnesota,  some  years 
ago,  but  his  **foot  prints"  still  remain  there  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  Russian  orchard  (mostly  Russians),  fine  hedges,  etc     One 
of  the  largest  apple  trees  on  this  place  and  doing  remarkably 
well,  was  the  Peach  apple.     After  visiting  this  place,  we  felt 
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oar  desire  increasing  to  see  the  man  who  had  left  such  a  good 
example  here,  so  we  went  on  to  Chatfield,  and  the  first  call  we 
made  was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Oreenman,  bat  as   '^bad  lack" 
would  have  it,  he  was  away  from  home  and  we  did  not  see  him. 
By  permission  of  Mrs.  Greenman,  we  took  a  .hurried  look  at  his 
fine  place,  and  found  everything  in  ''apple  pie  order."     He  is 
making  a  specialty  of  the  grape,  as  usual,  of  which  he  has  a 
large  and  fine  assortment.     Our  nextobjective  pointis  the  Brook 
Kidron,  twenty  miles  south  of  Rochester,  in  Fillmore  County. 
This  is  the  native  home  of  the  Abies  Alba,  Pinus  Strobus,  Abies 
Balsamea,  Taxus  Canadensis,  and  Juniperus  Virginiana.     In  a 
letter  read  a  few  days  ago  from  Robt.  Douglas,  post-marked 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  1886,  he  writes:    '*The  Abies  Alba  is  a 
iK>rthern  ti'ee,  and  will  grow  better  and  foster  with  you  than 
further  south.  I  have  to-day  been  examining  that  tree  ia  com- 
pany with  the  superintendent  of  Central  Park.     It  does  very 
poorly  here,  as  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  very  poor.     I  have  seen 
very  fine  Abies  Alba  both  in  the  Black  Hills  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  but  I  think  the  finest  I  have  seen  under  cultivation  was 
in  the  college  grounds  at  Toronto,  where  I  stopped  over  one  day 
to  examine  the  old  planting  (over  fifty  years  old)  on  the  college 
grounds."     We  think  there  is  no  better  authority  on  evergreens 
in  the  Northwest  than  B.  Douglas,  and  that  he  is  right  in  regard 
to  its  doing  better  here  than  further  south,  and  if  there  is  a 
taller  specimen  on  the  continent  than  we  found  on  the  little 
babbling  brook  Kidron,  we  have  not  yet  heard  from  it.    This 
tree  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  but  we  think  it  would 
fell  considerably  short  of  that  figure.     We  next  call  at  the 
Partridge  House,  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Olmsted  County.    Here  we 
found  the  Wealthy  again  in  good  bearing  condition,  as  well  as 
Duchess  and  some  other  varieties;  and  lastly  at  the  bearutiful 
stock  ferm  of  J.  8.  Whitney,  postmaster  at  Groesbeck,  Olmsted 
County.    Mr.  Whitney  is  a  Wisconsin  man,  and  a^great  lover  of 
fruit,  and  has  started  a  fine  orchard,  and  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  will  soon  have  the  best  orchard  in  all  that  section; 
but  he  says  he  wants  no  Dayton,  Ohio,  trees  in  his.     We  reach 
Bochester  in  time  for  dinner  and  take  the  train  soon  after,  and 
meet  our  chairman  the  same  evening,  * '  cheek  by  j  owl ' '  with  that 
old  veteran  pomologist,  Chas.  LuedlofiF,  of  Carver  County.     We 
will  let  our  chairman  tell  the   balance  of  the   story,  as  our 
**be8t  man"  is  none  too  gifted  to  show  up^this  fine  place  as  its 
merits  demand. 
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REPORT  ON  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 
By  G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

I  spent  but  a  week  with  the  committee,  and  during  this  time 
we  found  no  seedling  apples  of  any  value  showing  any  more 
hardiness  than  the  Wealthy.  The  trees  which  bore  the  apples 
(Hart's  seedlings)  which  took  the  premium  at  the  state  fair, 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  showing  clearly  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  for  our  use.  We  found  a  few  Russians  both 
in  Olmsted  and  Carver  counties,  which  looked  very  promising. 

The  hardiest  seedlings  I  found  are  in  Meeker  County.     One  is 
in  Cedar  Mills,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  is  evidently  a 
seedling  of  the  G^en.  Grant,  rather  larger,  of  better  quality,  and 
of  the  same  season.     But  the  tree  is  very  much  better,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  has  never  blighted.      It  is  about  thirteen  years  old, 
and  has  borne  every  year  since  it  was  three  years  old.     Another 
seedling  is  in  Greenleaf  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Mills.     It  is  fifteen 
years  old  and  has  never  shown  any  disease  or  failure  until  last 
season,  when  a  severe  wind  broke  down  a  part  of  the  tree,  re- 
vealing rottenness  of  the  heart.     The  habit  of  the  tree  is  very 
much  like  the  Tetofsky,  but  the  apple  resembles  the  Wealthy. 
From  knowledge  thus  far  gained  I  can    not  feel  very  hopeful 
of  success  in  the  line  of  seedlings.     Still  we  should  contintie  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  committee  has  done 
as  faithful  service  as  we  could  expect,  and  I  move  this  same  com- 
mittee be  continued  the  coming  year,  with  the  same  appropria- 
tion for  expenses  necessarily  incurred. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Elliot.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Brand  as  tea 
seedling  apple  which  he  has  on  exhibition  here. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  had  hoped  the  committee  would  make  some  re- 
port as  to  this  variety  known  as  the  Peerless. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  intend  to  examine  the  tree  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Brand.  This  apple  was  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  in 
1878,  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  two  years  ago,  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  at  the  last  state  fair,  but  so  far  no  mention 
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has  beeD  made  of  it  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  Peerless  is  a  seed- 
ling fix)m  the  Dachess,  grown  in  Bice  County  east  of  the  big 
woods.  It  was  grown  by  J.  G.  Miller,  who  states  that  he  took 
seeds  from  the  Dachess  and  planted  them.  In  the  same  orchard 
were  bearing  trees  of  Talmon  Sweet,  Winesap,  Fall  Pippin, 
Orange.  Fameose,  Golden  Basset,  and  a  number  of  other  va- 
rices. From  the  seeds  of  the  Duchess  he  raised  about  two 
handred  trees,  of  which  number  some  fifteen  that  were  trans- 
planted survived  the  winter  of  1873.  I  first  saw  the  trees  in 
bearing  in  1875.  Of  those  remaining  the  apple  called  the  Peer- 
less is  the  best.  Two  years  ago  the  tree  bore  nine  baskets.  *  I 
exhibited  some  of  these  apples  at  the  State  Fair  and  was  given 
the  first  premium  for  the  best  apple  for  all  purposes.  I  have  it 
here  on  exhibition  and  as  to  quality  it  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  Mcintosh.  I  have  some  seedling  apples  on  exhibition 
raised  from  apple  seeds  obtained  at  Lincoln,  Mass.  The  tree 
bears  well  and  it  is  a  winter  apple.  We  have  found  the  Graven- 
stein  to  be  the  best  fall  apple  we  have. 

Mr.  Gideon.     I  have  tried  them  and  found  they  won't  do. 

Mr.  Kramer  spoke  of  a  seedling  at  Hokah  that  looked  quite 
promising,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Duchess,  but  having 
thicker  and  larger  leaves. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  While  on  this  question  I  wish  to  call  attention 
t^  a  sealing  tree  on  the  farm  of  Samuel  Liedyard,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Long  Lake,  a  seedling  of  Wealthy;  it  has  been  bearing 
well  for  six  years.  It  is  of  the  size  of  Hyslop  and  keeps  later 
than  any  crab  I  know  of.  The  tree  is  uninjured,  bears  every 
year,  and  the  limbs  are  loaded  to  the  tip  ends,  and  it  seems  to  be 
quite  valuable  for  hardiness  and  keeping  qualities. 

Mr.  Kramer  spoke  of  some  seedling  trees  growing  in  Alla- 
makee County,  Iowa,  that  appeared  to  be  promising  as  to  hardi- 
ness and  good  bearing  qualities. 

19 
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EEPORT  ON  SEEDLINGS; 

By  the  Jewell  Nursery  Oo.,  Lake  Oity, 

The  report  from  this  station  is  meagre  from  the  fact  that  but 
twelve  cions  were  ever  officially  received;  these  were  top- 
worked,  and"  unfortunately  the  stocks  were  struck  with  fire- 
blight  and  the  cions  were  thus  destroyed. 

Recognizing  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Minnesota  nurseryman 
could  not  pin  his  faith  to  old  varieties,  more  or  less  experiment- 
ing has  been  done  on  our  own  account,  and,  we  are  proud  to 
state,  with  the  most  happy  results.  From  prudential  reasons,  ap- 
parent to  all,  we  can  not  state  full  particulars  as  to  origin  of  all 
our  varieties,  but  will  report  in  a  general  way. 

Dartt's  seedling,  originated  by  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatonna,  a 
seedling  of  the  Tetofeky,  as  a  tree  is  a  beautiful,  upright  and 
rapid  grower.  The  wood  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  hardy, 
during  this,  the  most  severe  season  that  has  ever  been  experi- 
enced in  Minnesota.  The  fruit  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  Whitney 
No.  20,  of  a  deep  red  color  and  promises  to  keep  well  until 
February;  quite  tart;  will  unquestionably  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  present  list  of  hardy  hybrids. 

• 

DUCHESS  SEEDLING. 

This  is  from  a  tree  now  growing  in  Southwestern  Minnesota, 
and  has  been  in  bearing  for  six  years;  is  an  annual  bearer,  and 
from  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  seed  was  from  the 
Duchess,  fertilized  by  Wealthy.  The  tree  stands  in  a  very  ex- 
posed situation,  growing  in  tough  sod,  on  a  dry,  gravelly  knoll, 
in  a  locality  that  ordinarily  has  but  little  snow.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing orchard  are  Transcendent,  Hyslop,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Whit- 
ney, red  and  yellow  Siberians,  and,  without  exception,  the 
wood  of  this  tree  shows  less  injury  from  winter  than  any  of  the 
ironclads  named.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  A  No.  1,  and  its 
natural  method  of  fruiting  is  to  place  an  apple  wherever  room  can 
be  found  to  give  it  support;  when  thinned  out  properly  the  fruit  is 
of  the  size  of  the  Wealthy  and  a  better  keeper;*  the  marking  is 
peculiar,  as  highly  colored  as  the  Duchess  or  Wealthy,  and  each 
apple  invariably  shows  a  band  of  deep  crimson,  running  half 
around  the  apple  from  blossom  to  stem  end,  varying  from  a  six- 
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teenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  widtli.  Our  opinion  of  its 
value  to  horticultural  interests  may  be  understood  when  the 
price  we  paid  for  the  control  of  the  tree  is  known— one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

IOWA  SEEDLINGS. 

In  1885  our  attention  was  called  to  an  orchard  of  300  tre^s, 
growing  in  Northern  Iowa,  not  far  from  the  famous  Hesper  seed'- 
ling  orchard,  that  gave  to  the  Northwest  through  our  instru- 
mentaUty,  the  Hybrids,  known  as  the  Minnesota,  Beecher's 
Sweet,  Maiden  Blush,  Conical,  etc.  Personal  investigation 
■ia<le  in  the  time  of  fruit,  in  the  faU  of  1885,  showed  seventy  odd 
trees  in  full  fruit,  and  many  others  not  yet  bearing.  The  seeds 
from  which  these  trees  originated  were  saved  in  Northern  New 
York  in  1861,  from  selected  apples  cut  for  drying,  and  were 
planted  the  following  spring.  The  seedling  trees  stood  in  nur- 
sery rows  in  a  neglected  garden,  overrun  with  weeds  and 
browsed  by  cattle,  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  such  as  had 
survived  the  ordeal  were  transplanted  into  orchard  rows,  where 
many  of  them  are  now  standing;  and  all  things  considered,  they 
are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  natural  fruit  in  the 
West,  many  of  the  trees  being  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  presenting  every  type  of  growth 
that  an  apple  tree  could  assume. 

The  site  selected  for  this  orchard  was  extremely  unfavor- 
able; the  sou  a  rich,  black  muck,  and  so  saturated  with  moisture 
that  the  lower  edge  of  the  orchard  is  a  springy  bog;  the  slope  a 
sharp,  southern  exposure;  and  on  the  east,  north  and  west  is  a 
dense  grove  of  maple  and  willow,  effectu  illy  shutting  out  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  which,  of  course,  renders  the  orchard  very 
liable  to  fire-blight;  very  few  of  the  seedlings  show  any  si^n  of 
blight,  however. 

In  the  same  plat  are  planted  grafted  fruits,  of  many  of  the 
ironclads,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Walbridge,  Haas,  Transcendent, 
Whitney  and  Hyslop,many  of  which  have  been  struck  by  blight- 
all  show  the  effects  of  the  recent  severe  winters,  and  yet  the  best 
^the  seedlings  show  but  little,  if  any,  signs  of  injury  from  any 

The  quality  and  variety  of  the  fruit  is  as  varied  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  being  from  the  size  of  a  Siberian  up  to  a  Pound  Sweet- 
ing; the  predominating  colors  are  yellow  and  pale  green,  though 
twelve  or  fitleen  of  them  are  large  in  size,  high  in  color  and  very 
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shapely  and  beautiful.  All  seasons  are  represented  in  time  of 
ripening,  early  summer,  or  harvest,  fall,  autumn,  winter,  and 
some  of  them  last  from  one  season  to  the  next;  one  variety  in 
particular  is  a  sweet  apple,  similar  in  size  and  shax>e  to  the  red 
Astrachan,  larger,  and  a  little  longer;  the  boughs  have  to  be  i>rop- 
ped  to  support  the  heavy  loads  of  fruit,  annually  borne;  the  fruit 
is  striped,  red  and  white,  and  is  as  handsome  an  apple  as  could 
be  desired;  the  quality  could  not  be  improved;  its  season,  Sep- 
tember; this  is  one  of  a  dozen  equally  good  for  its  season  and 
type. 

No  time  was  lost  in  the  purchase  of  the  orchard,  and  we  have 
to-day  growing  nearly  50,000  grafts  from  these  valuable  seed- 
lings and  are  confident  that  they  will  prove  to  be  a  veritable 
bonanza  to  this  region  that  so  vigorously  demands  ironclads. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  Russian  apples  being  called 
for  the  following  paper  was  then  read: 

REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 
By  A.   W.  Sias,  Rochester. 

Mr.  Ft  evident  and  Members: 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  grand  test  winter  and  last  year  a  splen 
did  test  summer  for  the  new  Russians,  and  found  that  they  be- 
haved better  under  this  frozen  and  fiery  ordeal  than  any  other 
plants  within  our  knowledge  properly  belonging  under  the  botani- 
cal head  of  Fyms  Mains.  Now,  there  is  said  to  be  a  reason  for 
everything;  so  please  to  bear  with  your  committee  while  we  in- 
dulge in  a  little  theory  in  regard  to  why  the  Russian  trees  stood 
these  severe  tests  better  than  our  American  varieties.  We  view 
the  situation  in  this  way:  For  many  hundreds  of  years  the  same 
severe  tests  as  those  above  noted  have  been  going  on  among  their 
millions  of  seedling  and  imported  varieties,  many  times  no  doubt 
thinning  their  ranks  more  severely  than  with  us,  but  always  re- 
sulting year  after  year  in  **the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  every 
generation  becoming  better  and  better  adapted  to  its  cold,  arid 
situation,  the  sun  and  drying  winds  serving  to  increase  the  thick- 
ness and  pubescence  of  the  leaves  until  aft^r  many  hundred  years 
they  develop  a  family  of  .trees,  which,  perhaps,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  designate  as  the  Silver-leaved  family,  with  leaves,  in 
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OUT  bainble  opinion,  better  constructed  to  withstand  a  long,  se- 
vere drought  than  even  our  native  wild  crab. 

The  best  representative  of  this  hirsute  family  we  believe  to  be 
the  Autumn  Streaked,  of  which  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Sidney  Corp 
and  others  speak  in  highest  terms.  This  we  will  class  as  No.  1. 
The  second  in  this  family  group,  and  with  leaves  almost  pre- 
cisely like  No.  1,  we  place  White  Busset,  of  which  H.  H.  How- 
1^*,  of  Baraboo,  writes  under  date  of  Nov.  2,  1886: 

'*  In  r^ard  to  the  White  Busset  I  will  state  I  have  nine  trees 
of  the  ten  planted  in  1875.  They  were  three  years  old  when  I 
8^  them  in  the  orchard,  and  I  could  not  ask  for  a  better  tree,  or 
fruit;  perfectly  hardy,  early  bearer;  every  year  a  good  crop. 
Some  years  a  good  keeper  and  others  not  so  good;  this  year  not 
any  of  my  varieties  kept,  everything  gone  November  1st.  Some 
years  the  White  Busset  will  be  in  fine  condition  through  March; 
with  me  much  hardier  than  Duchess.  My  best  variety  in  tree 
and  fruit,  also  in  nursery,  is  White  Busset.  See  Prof.  Budd's 
bulletin  for  January,  1886,  page  21.'' 

^QUkaooff  Small  we  class  as  No.  3.  This,  like  many  other 
Bussian  names,  means  nothing,  as  it  is  not  a  small  apple,  and 
bears  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Autumn  Streaked.  We  will 
add  no  more  to  this  list  at  present,  although  there  may  be 
others  just  as  good — but  we  prefer  to  test  them  fhrther.  In  this 
Silver-leaved  family  of  trees,  of  which  we  propose  to  make  a 
specialty  hereafter,  we  are  only  copying  from  nature,  as  we 
find  it  everywhere  in  the  Northwest.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
our  forest  trees  have  thick,  silvery,  pubescent  leaves.  We 
want  no  more  thin,  smooth  leaves  "  in  ours.'' 

The  Autumn  Streaked  is  the  most  interesting  botanical  ^^  ob- 
ject lesson "  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  shape  of  an  apple  tree. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  thick  and  completely  covered  with 
little  whitish  hairs,  which  also  extend  over  the  current  year's 
growth  of  wood,  completely  clothing  and  shading  the  newly 
made  cells  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  preventing  them 
from  drying  out  too  rapidly,  and  also  protecting  them  from  the 
cold  in  winter.  Another  important  peculiarity  about  this 
variety  is,  its  leaves  are  of  an  upright  habit,  hence  the  guard 
cells  and  breathing  pores  are  more  evenly  distributed  on  both 
sides  than  in  ordinary  leaves.  The  tree  is  more  hardy  than  the 
Dachess,  but  the  leaves  hang  on  much  later.  They  fell  on  our 
two-year-old  trees  in  November  and  December,  and  after  they 
had  follen,  the  new  wood  looked  as  though  the  leaves  had  been 
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cut  preparatory  to  budding,  leaving  the  leaf  stock  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  leaving  the  bud  nicely  protected  for  winjer.  The 
fruit  of  the  Autumn  Streaked  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as 
Duchess,  a  little  better  in  quality,  and  keeps  some  two  or  three 
weeks  longer. 

The  Russian  apple  has  no  truer  friend  than  myself,  but  please 
bear  in  mind  that  our  best  friends  sometimes  indulge  in  a  little 
friendly  criticism,  and  it  is  well  known  to  some  of  you  at  least, 
that  we  have  fr^uently  tried  to  check  some  of  our  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  Russian  apple  against  hoping  for  too  many- 
long  keepers  from  Northern  or  Central  Russia,  and  we  have 
harped  so  much  on  this  point,  perhaps  we  had  better  indulge  in 
a  little  theory  in  regard  to  why  these  things  are  so.  Charles 
Gibb — and  there  is  perhaps  no  better  authority — says  that  at 
St.  Petersburg  they  have  "a  cool,  shoii;  summer.''  Others 
claim — and  no  doubt  truthfully  —  that  in  Central  Russia  the 
climate  is  similar  to  our  own;  but  all  will  admit  that  the  sum- 
mer is  shorter;  and  hot  weather,  or  at  least  excessively  hot 
weather,  is  shut  off  there  soon  after  the  fruits,  such  as  the  Ajais 
and  Antonovka,  for  instance,  are  ripe;  while  here  the  heat  is 
kept  up  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  or  until  fermenta- 
tion sets  in,  and  then  the  fruit  soon  decays.  Nature  had  fitted 
them  for  a  shorter  summer  than  ours.  We  believe  this  answers 
the  question  why  a  winter  apple  in  Russia  is  a  fall  fruit  in  Min- 
nesota. And  this  leads  us  to  advise  every  fruit  grower  who 
possibly  can  do  so,  to  build  an  ice  house  this  winter  and  fill  it, 
and  just  before  these  Russians  are  fairly  ripe  to  pick  them,  pack 
carefully  and  put  them  in  cold  storage;  in  this  way  we  can  put 
ourselves  in  shape  to  make  the  finest  display  of  fruits  one  year 
from  to-day  that  was  ever  made  at  a  winter  meeting  in  the 
Northwest.  We  found  the  Russian  apples  at  Charles  Lued- 
loff's  and  at  A.  Peterson's,  in  Carver  County,  looking  just 
splendid. 

Prof.  Budd  and  Chas.  Gibb  have  done  signal  service  to  the 
Northwest  by  calling  special  attention  to  the  important  fact 
that  we  must  make  a  specialty  of  varieties  with  thick,  pubes- 
cent leaves;  and  while  visiting  our  experimental  station  in 
Carver  County  we  had  this  in  view.  We  found  the  Autumn 
Streaked  here  with  a  leaf  not  surpassed,  if  equaled;  we  will 
qualify  this  a  little  by  saying  that  this  was  the  way  it  appeared 
to  us  (by  the  naked  eye)  but  possibly  the  aid  of  a  good  micro- 
scope might  cause  us  to  give  the  preference  to  some  other  variety. 
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LEADING  VABIETIES. 

Six  best,  as  exhibited  by  At  G.  Tattle  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  at 
our  state  fair  last  fall:  No.  275,  Zolotoreflf;  No.  177,  Green 
Streaked;  No.  288,  Raspberry;  No.  410,  Little  Seedling;  No.  599, 
Omensk;  No.  277,  Wargul. 

Six  best  with  me,  No.  964,  Autumn  Streaked;  No.  382,  Rus- 
sian Green  apple;  No.  330,  Juicy  Streaked;  No.  335,  Green 
Transparent;  No.  445,  Red  Cheeked;  No.  981,  White  Russet. 

Six  best  with  Wm.  Somerville,  Duchess,  Autumn  Streaked, 
Russian  Wax,  Charlamoflf,  Winter  O' Porto,  Unknown. 

No.  978,  Gk)lden  White,  stands  high  with  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Ver- 
mont, and  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  he  sent  us,  should 
pronoance  it  a  very  promising  variety. 

Mr.  Harris  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Society  to 
name  a  list  of  semi-hardy  varieties  of  apples  that  may  be  con- 
sidered specially  dangerous  to  recommend  for  planting  in  large 
quantities,  to  be  known  as  a  **  black  list,''  which  was  as  follows: 

BLACK  LIST. 

Mann  apple,  Bethel,  Walbridge,  Haas,  Pewaukee,  Alexan- 
der, Borsdorf,  Northern  Spy,  Salome,  Utter's  Large  Red,  Fa- 
mense,  Wolf  River. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  genuine  reliable  nur- 
sery man  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  who  would  sell  many  of  these 
trees  to  a  customer  for  planting  an  orchard.  A  Wisconsin  man 
might  perhaps  recommend  the  Wolf  River. 

Mr.  Pearce  inquired  as  to  the  Salome. 

Mr.  Stubbs.     It  originated  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  had  the  Salome  bat  the  late  hard  winter  killed 
the  last  one.  It  w.is  recommended  by  Arthur  Bryant,  of  Illinois, 
a  reliable  man,  and  in  that  climate  might  be  all  right.  Those 
varieties  in  the  list  the  most  hardy  are  really  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  they  have  been  heretofore  recommended.  The  Mann 
apple  has  been  sold  as  hardier  than  Dnchess  but  I  have  lost  the 
last  tree  of  that  variety;  they  are  as  tender  as  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  the  Salome  is  no  better.  The  Fameuse  is  perhaps 
the  best  on  the  list  and  if  there  were  no  test  winters  it  would 
answer  our  purpose.    Tlie  sooner  we  adopt  such  a  list  the  better. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  the  Mann  was  doing  well  in  some  localities 
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• 

bot  oaght  not  to  be  set  generally  in  the  iN'orthwest.  Fameuse 
was  hardy  also  in  many  localities,  but  he  was  not  growing  it  in 
the  nursery. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cutler  the  **  black  list,"  as  read,  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Harris  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted. 

Besolved,  That  the  press  of  Minneeota  he  reqaested  to  pahlish  the  so-called 
*' black  list"  and  to^arn  the  people  from  parchasing  trees  from  e^ery  an- 
known  tree  agent. 


OUR  SEEDLD^G  AND  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

BEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  STATE  EXPEBIICCN' - 
TAL   FRUIT  FAKM. 

By  Peter  if.  CHdeon,  Excelsior. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request  to  give  my 
views  on  Russian  and  seedling  apples.  The  seedling  has  been 
my  hobby  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  the  success  attained 
gives  me  hope  that  not  far  in  the  future  the  cold  Northwest  will 
be  one  of  the  leading  apple-growing  districts  of  North  America. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  planted  a  few  Cherry  crab  seeds, 
obtained  of  Albert  Emerson,  Bangor,  Maine,  and  from  those 
seeds  I  grew  the  Wealthy  apple;  in  seven  years  it  fruited,  and 
that  fruit  convinced  me  that  the  true  road  to  success  was  in  cross- 
ing the  Siberian  crab  with  the  common  apple,  and  on  that  line  I 
have  operated  ever  since,  with  results  surpassing  my  most  san- 
guine anticipations.  I  did  not  suppose  that  in  the  short  space 
of  sixteen  years,  the  time  since  the  Wealthy  first  fruited,  that  I 
should  have  more  than  twenty  .first-class  apples  —  as  good  as  the 
world  can  produce  —  in  succession  from  the  first  of  August  to 
March,  and  in  hardiness  of  tree  surpassing  all  known  varieties 
of  the  common  large  apple.  But  it  is  done,  and  in  the  doing  the 
problem  is  solved  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  with  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  with  which  to  attain  yet  greater  results.  At  the 
outset  it  was  test  and  try;  but  now  that  the  problem  is  solved  it  is 
onward,  with  great  results  certain. 

When  I  say  we  have  twenty  first-class  apples,  that  does  not 
include  all  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation  by  any  means.  And 
now,  with  such  results,  and  only  a  few  thousand  trees  fruited  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  years,  what  may  we  not  expect  at  the  end  of 
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the  next  sixteen  years,  with  20,000  or  30,00)te!^^oice,  selected 

trees  from  the  very  best  of  seed,  which  are  ipijfj  y^ph^^gd,  and 

the  seed  of  over  one  handred  bushels  of  choic 

fiill,  all  to  fruit  in  a  few  years?    Then  on, 

of  the  best  each  year,  soon  the  choice  varie^ 

hundreds,  and  the  great  Northwest  will 

America. 

To  get  the  desired  cross  we  plant  the  i 
proximity,  so  that  the  natural  fiEtU  of  pollen  wiT 
do  the  desired  fertilizing,  and  the  seed  thus  produc 
planted,  the  most  promising  of  the  seedlings  selected  and  seTin 
onwards  for  fruiting,  and,  after  fruiting,  the  best  in  tree  and 
fruit  being  selected  from  which  to  grow  seeds  to  try  again,  and 
so  on,  at  each  repetition  I  find  there  is  a  gain.  The  young  trees 
that  fruited  this  year  for  the  first  gave  a  larger  percentage  of 
first-lass  apples  than  any  lot  ever  fruited  before. 

By  crossing  and  judicious  selection  we  retain  the  hardiness  of 
the  crab  in  the  tree  without  the  crab  thorns,  and  on  top  grow 
large  apples  without  the  astringency  of  the  parent  crab.  And 
yet,  by  the  commingling  of  the  two  natures,  we  get  an  exquisite 
flavor  not  found  in  any  other  class  of  apples,  especially  so  when 
made  into  sauce.  But  our  triumph  is  not  yet  complete;  we  must, 
ve  can,  fill  up  the  balance  of  the  year  with  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  luscious  apples.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  certainty 
of  sncli  a  result;  the  past  is  a  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done. 

Bat  the  proper  cross  can't  be  got  in  Minnesota;  a  fact  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  extensive  and  expensive  trials  that  have 
been  made  in  the  last  nine  years  in  the  State  orchard.  And  here 
let  me  state  that  the  seedling  is  inclined  to  ripen  its  fruit  at  or 
Dear  the  time  the  parent  apple  did  from  which  the  seed  was 
taken,  hence  the  need  of  seed  from  long  keepers  to  grow  the 
game.  There  are  no  long  keepers,  of  the  best  quality,  yet  found 
tbat  are  hardy  enough  to  fruit  in  Minnesota;  but  we  can  take  our 
best  hardy  seedlings  further  south,  where  the  long  keepers  can 
be  grown,  and  there  get  the  cross  and  then  bring  the  seed  here  to 
grow  and  test  the  hardiness  of  tree  and  quality  of  fruit.  We  want 
first- class  apples,  and  to  get  them  we  must  use  first-class  parent- 
age. And  even  then  scullions  will  be  numerous,  from  the  fact 
tliat  all  varietielof  apples  are  mongrels  of  many  degrees  of  cross- 
ing, and  the  various  relations  will  crop  out  in  a  multitude  of 
forms.  But  past  success  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future  that  out  of 
the'  many  some  will  be  good.  Our  seedlings  will  average  in 
20 
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quality  with  Hyslop  and  Transcendent;  but  those  of  first- clasis, 
such  as  we  propagate,  stand  about  as  one  to  five  hundred,  as 
hardy  as  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  and  of  the  extreme  hardiest  about 
one  to  fifteen  hundred. 

SEEDLING  TREES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Two  years  ago  this  wintef  was  the  first  time  the  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  were  seriously  hurt,  and  a  like  fate  befell  all  the 
Russians  on  our  grounds,  so  that  not  aHussiau  set  an  apple  on  our 
grounds  last  year,  whilst  alongside  of  them  our  seedlings  carried 
a  fiur  crop,  some  of  them  profuse,  and  this  year  all  bore  heavy 
crops;  showing  beyond  a  question  that  the  crab  infusion  is  to  be 
the  foundation  of  successful  fruit  culture  in  the  Northwest.  The 
State  orchard  yielded  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  apples  this 
year,  all  of  which  being  of  our  own  seedlings;  all  else  of  value  failed 
two  years  ago  this  winter.  This  fall  we  planted  the  seed  of  over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  choice  apples,  to  grow  trees  for  trial 
purposes.  We  now  have  thousands  of  choice  trees  on  hand  for 
distribution  to  those  who  want  one.  two,  three  and  four  year  old 
trees  from  seed.  Those  who  come  and  dig  the  trees  will  get 
them  free  of  cost;  others  will  have  the  cost  of  digging  and  pack- 
ing to  pay.  And,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  will  ship  free  of 
cost,  except  as  above  stated,  to  anyone  in  the  Northwest  who 
may  so  order.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trees  are  two  years  old. 
The  cost  of  digging,  boxing  or  bundling  would  be  about  one 
dollar  per  hundred.  All  who  get  trees  will  be  expected  to  take 
good  care  of  them  until  they  fruit,  and  if  any  prove  of  extra 
value,  so  report,  but  the  trees  and  the  profits  thereof  belong  to 
the  cultivator.  We  only  ask  the  report  that  we  can  note  the 
progress.  The  trees  which  produce  poor  fruit  can  be  top- 
grafteil  with  any  good  variety  that  the  owner  may  select,  and 
thus  make  permanent  trees  of  value.  Those  who  want  large 
trees  had  better  come  and  do  their  own  digging  and  thus  save  a 
large  bill:  the  trees  are  large  for  their  age  and  a  more  promising 
lot  of  seedlings  I  never  saw. 

PLANT  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Though  we  have  a  good  collection  of  hardies,  and  in  succession 
from  the  fir^  of  August  till  March,  yet  I  would  not  discourage 
the  planting  of  Duchess,  Wealthy,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Russians-     Their  value  is  too  great  to  l>e  rejected  on  account  of 
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one  partial  failure,  after  over  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess; for  such  a  winter  as  that  of  two  years  ago  may  not  occur 
again  in  a  lifetime,  if  ever.  If  those  varieties  should  stand  only 
ten  years,  they  would  be  the  most  profitable  crop  a  land  owner 
could  plant.  Therefore  I  advise  to  mix  them  in  with  our  extra 
hardies,  especially  if  you  have  a  clay  soil,  for  in  such  they  do 
best.  A  north,  northwest  or  northeast  exposure  is  the  best  for 
the  apple,  and,  indeed,  for  any  fruit  except  the  grape;  give 
them  all  the  sunshine  you  can. 

While  on  the  subject  of  apple  culture,  let  me  state  a  few  factg 
in  r^ard  to  root  grafts.  The  so-called  crab  roots  are  not  all 
hardy — none  are  pure  crab,  all  are  mongrels — and  where  the 
crab  predominates  the  graft  that  is  not  a  crab  mongrel  does  not 
take  well,  neither  on  root  nor  stock.  The  mongrel  root  and  mon- 
grel stock  are  only  prefei'able  when  a  mongrel  graft  is  to  be  in- 
serted, but  as  all  such  are  not  hardy,  a  good  mulch  is  needed  of 
some  coarse  litter  to  make  sure  against  root-killing  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  not  all  winters  will  kill  even  the  most  tender 
roots. 

The  common  apple  will  not  make  a  smooth  junction  on  a 
stock  where  the  crab  predominat-es,  and  consequently  will  not 
make  a  lasting  tree;  and  a  hardy  variety  grafted  or  budded  on 
the  common  apple  stock  is  worthless,  as  the  stock  below  the 
junction  of  graft  or  bud  is  sure  to  winter-kill  the  first  hard  win- 
ter. You  can  protect  a  tender  root,  but  you  can  not  save  a  ten- 
der stock,  so  avoid  the  tree  agent  with  his  budded  trees. 

NURSERY  FRAUDS. 

And,  lastly,  it  matters  not  where  a  tree  is  grown — whether 
east,  south  or  north — that  tree  is  best  that  comes  to  the  planter 
in  the  best  condition,  if  true  to  name,  but  with  the  great  mass  of 
tree  planters,  the  smooth-tongued  agent  with  his  rubbish  and 
frauds  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Though  fleeced  a  score  of  times, 
they  patronize  him  the  twenty-first  time  as  freely  as  ever,  and 
the  bigger  the  pric^  of  the  fraud  the  more  greedily  they  swallow 
the  bait.  The  fact  is  notorious  that  tree  agents  have  sold  one 
hundred  trees  of  the  Gideon  apple,  at  one  dollar  per  tree,  where 
I,  the  originator,  have  been  able  to  sell  one  at  twenty-five  cents. 
They  have  been  swindled  so  often,  and  paid  so  dear  for  it,  that 
they  have  come  to  love  to  have  it  so.  They  are  wedded  to  the 
agent;  it  is  love's  union,  and  dead  trees,  plants  and  grape  vines 
can  not  separate  them. 
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DISCUSSION. 


President  Elliot.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  matter 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  the  distribution  of  trees.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  way  proposed  is  the  best  for  the.  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  If  these  experiments  are  worth  anytliiD^ 
they  are  worth  carrying  forward  to  the  end.  If  trees  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  manner  suggested,  from  seventy -five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  will  never  be  heard  from.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  send  trees  out  after  they  have  been  fruited  t  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  a  surer  plan  for  obtaining  hardy  trees  for 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  understand  Mr.  Gideon  has  more  of  these  trees 
than  he  can  take  care  of,  and  he  wishes  others  to  assist  in  cari-y- 
ing  on  these  experiments.  It  might  not  be  well  to  send  tliem 
out  broadcast,  but  it  would  be  well  to  supply  experimental  sta- 
tions that  would  make  reports  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Gideon  stated  he  had  asked  advice  of  the  regents  of  the 
State  University  as  to  this  matter  of  distributing  trees  and  not 
having  received  any  had  concluded  to  try  the  proposed  p1an« 
About  a  hundred  applications  had  already  been  sent  in,  a  good 
many  of  which  were  from  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bartt  thought  probably  very  few  of  these  trees  would 
prove  to  be  hardy.  It  might  be  better  to  test  the  trees  thor- 
oughly before  sending  them  out,  so  there  would  be  at  least  an 
even  chance  for  success. 

Mr.  Gideon  said  all  the  tender  stock  had  been  removed  from 
his  grounds,  and  he  had  something  like  20,000  trees  left  that  he 
was  sure  would  stand  the  greatest  extremes.  The  majority  would 
not  bear  first-class  fruit  but  there  were  few  of  them  that  would 
not  produce  fruit  equal  to  the  Hyslop  or  Transcendent.  The 
trees  could  be  top-worked  to  advantage.  There  were  but  few 
experiment  stations,  and  to  keep  them  where  they  are  would  be 
expensive.  It  had  cost  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year 
ago  to  guard  the  State  orchard,  and  it  was  useless  to  plant  a  seed- 
» ling  orchard  on  his  grounds  and  expect  to  get  fruit,  as  people 
would  pull  them  before  they  were  ripe.  Trees  would  have  to  be 
tested  as  to  quality  of  fruit  produced  elsewhere.  He  thought 
the  best  plan  the  one  he  had  proposed,  although  he  did  not  con- 
trol the  matter.  If  it  was  thought  best  not  to  distribute  the 
trees  in  that  way  he  would  fill  the  orders  received  from  his  own 
trees. 
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Mr.  Pearce  did  not  know  of  any  better  plan  than  the  one  sug- 
gested and  thought  the  trees  would  prove  entirely  hardy,  and 
was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  plan. 

Mr.  Cutler  thought  the  number  of  trees  sent  out  should  be 
limited. 

M>.  Gideon.  The  number  is  Hmited  to  one  hundred. 
Mr.  Sias  approved  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gideon  for  distributing  the 
new  seedlings,  and  thought  the  experiment  stations  should  assist 
also.  That  was  what  they  were  for  and  he  knew  of  no  place  to 
obtain  trees  more  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  The  test  winters  had 
heli>ed  to  cull  out  tender  varieties.  If  one  in  a  hundred  proved 
to  be  hardy  it  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  the  best  way  to  find  out  whether  these  trees 
were  worth  anything  was  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  woold  take  care  of  them. 
President  Elliot.  We  have  sixteen  experiment  stations. 
Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  seedlings.  I  have  raised  a  large  number  of  crab  seed- 
lings and  not  one  of  the  lot  has  proved  of  any  value.  They  made 
pretty  trees  but  the  large  majority  blighted.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  sending  out  these  trees  for  experiment  if  it  is  understood 
that  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  will  be  of  any 
valae.  The  more  one  takes  the  worse  he  will  be  oflf,  and  the 
effect  is  Ukely  to  be  discouraging  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
State. 

Col.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  this  project  of  Mr. 
Gideon's  for  the  distribution  of  those  seedling  trees  will  be  ap- 
proved, and  that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  by  Mr.  Bartt's 
melandioly  ways.  I  have  visited  his  orchard  and  I  found  he 
was  very  successful  in  growing  good  apples,  and  if  he  can  grow 
them  why  can  not  others!  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Gideon  was  most  desirable  and  the  most  feasible 
method  for  placing  these  trees  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  prove  valuable.  Mr.  Gideon 
has  some  forty  or  fifty  kinds  besides  the  Wealthy,  none  of  them 
much  inferior  to  that  variety  and  many  of  them  are  superior. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  do  not  desire  to  discourage  but  to  advance  fruit 
growing;  and  I  only  wiSh  to  refer  to  the  ''whistling "  of  these 
gentlemen  last  winter  to  keep  their  courage  up  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Pearce  thought  if  one  tree  in  fifty  proved  valuable  it  was 
worth  more  than  all  the  expense  required,  and  hoped  no  one 
wonld  throw  cold  water  on  this  scheme.     He  would  advise  every 
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farmer  in  the  State  to  send  to  Peter  M.  Gideon  for  a  hundred  of 
these  trees,  to  put  them  out  and  in  a  short  time  the  apx>le  ques- 
Tjould  be  solved. 

Mr.  Harris  said  one  of  the  best  seedlings  he  had  found  was  the 
so-called  **Okabena,'^  at  Worthington,  which  was  grown  from 
seed  obtained  of  Mr.  Gideon.  It  was  planted  in  1871  and  had 
borne  several  crops  of  fruit.  It  was  a  fall  variety,  but  if  the  fruti 
would  keep  till  March  it  would  be  worth  $2,000,000  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Dartt.    That  is  the  kind  of  tree  to  send  out. 

Mr.  Pearce  had  seen  another  of  these  seedlings  tiiat  was  a 
hundred  percent  better  than  Transcendent  and  which  would 
in  a  few  years  come  into  market. 

President  Elliot.  We  are  gratified  to  have  this  discussion 
come  up  beca(ise  there  are  some  that  are  doubtful  as  to  whether 
these  experiments  are  of  any  value.  But  I  think  facts  have  been 
developed  which  will  warrant  cariying  along  these  experiments. 
I  hope  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  fruit  farm  that  the  exper- 
iments begun  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gideon  will  be  carried 
on  to  final  success.  I  hope  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  we 
shall  have  by  this  natural  process  of  hybridization  varieties 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  many  if  not  in  all  localities  of  the  State. 
We  should  select  and  plant  the  best  seeds  and  continue  to  ex- 
periment until  we  develop  something  that  will  be  worthy  of  our 
Stat^. 

Capt.  Blakeley.  The  great  interest  of  the  State  in  growing 
fruit  is  manifest  to  all.  All  legitimate  agencies  should  be  used 
to  encourage  the  industry.  The  project  to  have  a  station  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  fruit  is  one  that  the  public  should  appreciate 
and  these  stations  should  be  perpetuated;  the  wisdom  of  which  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  State  and  the  country  generally  is  to  be  ben- 
efited and  there  should  be  someone  who  has  time  and  the  requi- 
site knowledge  who  should  be  employed  in  this  work  and  he 
should  be  paid  by  the  general  public  The  general  public  are 
abundantly  able  to  do  that.  The  results  will  certainly  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  State.  We  should  realize  that  this  must  to  some 
extent  be  a  continued  effort.  It  is  well  known  that  in  nearly  all 
nations  except  the  United  States  there  is  some  effort  made  of  this 
kind  for  the  encouragement  of  the  prodifction  of  plants,  forests 
and  fruits;  and  we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  intelligence  that 
some  of  the  older  countries  exhibit  in  this  respect.  The  govern- 
ment should  encourage  the  planting  of  trees.  I  had  some  ex- 
perience in  early  days  in  bringing  trees  to  this  country  by  the 
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boat  load;  and  I  generally  insisted  on  getting  the  freight  before 
we  started.  My  idea  was  the  trees  would  not  live  in  this  country; 
that  was  over  twenty  yeai'S  ago.  Thousands  of  trees  were  sent 
out  here  from  New  York  state,  and  I  presume  very  few  of  them 
are  yet  alive.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  work  there  must  be 
persistent  effort. 

Mr.  D.  Day.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  approve  the 
course  Mr.  Gideon  has  taken  in  r^ard  to  sending  out  trees,  and  I 
would  like  to  try  some  of  them  myself,  and  some  of  my  neighbors 
also.  I  think  if  formers  would  take  care  of  their  trees  they  would 
succeed;  they  need  care  as  well  as  anything  else.  Trees  will  grow 
with  proper  care. 

Mr.  Cutler  moved  as  the  sense  of  the  Society  that  the  proposed 
plan  of  Mr.  Gideon,  for  the  distribution  of  seedling  trees,  be  ap- 
proved, which  motion  was  adopted. 

Ml*.  Gilpatrick  said  much  depended  upon  the  cultivation  of 
trees  as  to  whether  one  would  succeed.  These  experiment  sta- 
tions should  report  as  to  their  manner  of  culture.  He  favored 
deep  planting  as  a  protection  from  winter  killing. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  the  orchard  where  the  Peerless  stands  the 
Wealthy  in  1884  and  before  that  had  borne  a  bushel  and  a  half 
to  a  tree,  but  a  good  many  of  the  trees  were  killed  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

The  question  box  being  called  for  the  following  was  read: 
**Does  any  member  know  where  the  nui-series  of  L.  L.  May  & 
Co.  are  located!  They  are  doing  business  in  Iowa  selling  fruit 
trees  and  other  stock  leaving  cards  with  address  *L.  L.  May  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen,  St.  Paul,  Minn.' '' 

Mrs.  Stager,  of  Sauk  Bapids.  Mr.  President,  I  came  down 
here  to  speak  about  that  same  thing.  Last  year  and  the  year 
before  there  were  agents  through  there  selling  fruit  trees  and 
different  kinds  of  plants  at  high  prices,  and  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors bought  of  them  and  found  the  stock  to  be  almost  9«rorthless; 
and  the  agents  told  them  they  had  a  farm  near  St.  Paul  where 
they  raised  their  stuff.  They  could  hardly  get  rid  of  these 
agents.  Last  year  they  brought  around  Sharpless  strawberries 
and  the  agent  wanted  to  sell  me  some  of  them.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  want  any;  he  said  he  would  send  me  fifty  and  they  came. 
A  good  many  had  signed  for  things;  and  instead  of  sending  to 
the  agent  they  sent  to  a  lawyer  there  and  he  made  every  one 
take  what  he  had  signed  for  except  myself,  and  the  most  of  them 
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paid  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars;  and  I  was  requested  t^  speak 
about  that  agent  here. 

Mr.  Cutler  said  that  a  man  named  Jordan  had  been  through^ 
his  county  stating  that  he  was  representing  May  &  Co.,  of  St. « 
Paul;  that  they  had  a  fruit  farm  of  some  160  acres  there  near  the 
city;  he  was  making  a  specialty  of  tree  gooseberries,  a  thornless 
olackberry  and  the  Gideon  apple.  Mr.  Gideon  had  represented 
this  firm  as  a  ** fraud''  in  plain  words.  This  agent  had  photo- 
graphs of  the  tree  gooseberry  with  fruit  larger  in  size  than  a 
silver  half-dollar;  said  the  trees  grew  about  six  feet  high  and  the 
berries  had  no  thorns  on  them;  as  to  the  Gideon  apple  he  stated 
that  Mr.  May  had  purchased  the  original  tree  for  $200.  As  Mr. 
Gideon  was  present  he  could  answer  for  himself  as  to  that 
transaction.  I  said  to  him,  *'Mr.  Gideon  is  advertising  that 
stock;  how  did  he  get  itt"  His  reply  was  that  he  supposed  he 
propagated  it  the  same  way  he  had  the  first  one — raised  it  from 
the  seed.  Of  course  I  did  not  bite  at  his  bait  but  some  of  my 
neighbors  did — gave  him  a  small  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  Gideon.  Mr.  president,  to  give  a  little  history.  I  sold 
to  Chase  Bros.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  some  stock  and  I  was  not  to 
propagate  until  they  got  a  stock  on  hand  and  then  they  were  to 
let  me  know;  when  they  had  sufficient  stock  they  were  to  notify 
me  that  I  could  go  ahead  with  it,  which  they  did  and  I  have 
been  propagating  it  since.  I  never  have  sold  to  May  &  Co.,  a 
tree,  vine  or  plant,  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  I  never  got  a  cion  or 
bud  from  them ;  I  have  had  no  dealings  with  them  whatever. 
Their  claim  that  they  got  the  tree  of  me  and  had  entire  control 
of  it  (I  have  their  circulars  at  home  but  I  forgot  to  bring  them 
out)  was  entirely  false,  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  been 
told  that  their  agents  are  selling  trees  in  Iowa  at  enormous 
prices,  claiming  that  they  have  entire  control  of  my  seedings  of 
various  kinds.  I  have  published  them  in  various  papers  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  When  I  first  published  them  in  the  i^arw^ 
Stock  and  Some  they  wrote  to  me  giving  me  six  days  to  retract 
and  make  it  as  public  as  what  I  had  said  in  exposing  them.  I 
told  them  they  conld  drive  ahead  as  quick  as  they  pleased,  I  had 
nothing  to  take  back  ;  that  is  the  last  I  have  heard  from  them. 
One  editor  wrote  me  they  had  threatened  to  sue  him,  and  I 
wrote  back  telling  him  to  let  them  drive  ahead,  I  would  be  on 
hand  to  foot  the  bill ;  that  1  could  prove  him  a  fraud,  and  told 
him  to  publish  that  in  his  paper  over  my  signature. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Stevens  the  meeting  adjourned  till  2  o'clock 
p.  M. 
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MINNESOTA 

STATE  AMBER  CANE  ASSOCIATION. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION, 
HELD  AT  ST.  PAUL,  WEDITBSDAY,  JAN.  19,  1887. 


The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Minnesota  State  Amber  Oane 
Association  was  held  at  the  capitol,  St.  Paul,  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, Jan.  19,  1887. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Capt.  Blakeley. 

The  minutes  of  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

FINANCIAL  BEFOBT. 

After  the  reception  of  members,  payment  of  annual  dues,  etc., 
the  following  report  was  presented  : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.,  19,  1887. 
To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Minnesota  Amber  Carie  Associa- 
Uon,  ; 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  report 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  your  Association  : 

TBKASUBBB,  DB. 

To  BinoaDt  on  hand,  as  per  report  Of  Jan.  22,  1886 $55  30 

To  membership  fees  reoeived  daring  year  1886 8  00 

$63  30 

TBEASUBEB,  CB. 

Bj  tmoont  paid  printing $6  25 

Bj  postage  and  stationery 2  75 

$9  00 
Btlanoe  in  toeasury.. $54  30 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Edwabd  D.  Pobtee, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Minnesota  Amber  Cane  Association. 
21 
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On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFIOEES. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  with  the  following  result: 

President— "Rxissell  Blakeley,  St.  Paul. 

Vioe  Fremdent—DitxiB  Day,  Farmington.  t 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  —  Edward  D.  Porter,  State  University. 

Executive  Committee — Russell  Blakeley,  DitusDay,  Edward  D. 
Porter,  Seth  H.  Kenney,  J.  F.  Porter. 

The  president  appointed  as  a  committee  on  samples  Messrs. 
Smith,  Stubbs  and  Busse. 

Mr.  Elliot  called  attention  to  the  matter  of  exhibits  at  the 
state  fair.  Last  year  sugars,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.,  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  He 
suggested  that  some  one  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  amber 
cane  interest. 

On  motion,  Prof  Porter  was  named  as  a  committee  of  one  to 
take  charge  of  the  amber  cane  exhibits  at  state  fear. 

Prof.  Porter  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  having 
something  arranged  in  advance  for  making  a  creditable  exhibit. 
He  urged  the  importance  of  making  preparations  at  once  by  se- 
lecting samples  of  syrups,  sugars,  etc.,  for  exhibit  and  display 
at  the  state  fair,  and  not  leave  the  matter  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  fair  opens,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  communication  : 

XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  '^ 

Commissioner's  Office,  y 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  5,  1887.      ) 

Edtoard  D,  Porter^  Secretary,  etc.,  St.  Anthony  Parle,  Minn., 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  letter  of  December  6th  only  came 
to  my  desk  a  few  days  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  given  it  careful 
consideration.  My  inclination  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  accept- 
ance of  your  invitation;  but  my  public  duties  at  this  stage  of  a 
short  session  of  Congress  are  pressing,  and  can  not  be  omitted 
even  for  a  few  days.  I  should  be  again  happy  to  meet  and  greet 
the  members  of  your  joint  convention;  but  I  shall  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure.  Very  respectfully, 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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The  following  oommunication  was  then  read : 

LETTEB  FSOM  INDIANA. 

To  BusseR  BWcdey^  President  Minnesota  State  Amber  Cane  Associ- 
ation, St.  Faulj  Minn., 

Deab  Sm:  ]^ot  being  able,  as  I  had  intended,  to  be  with  you 
in  convention,  I  take  this  method  of  wishing  your  Association, 
in  convention  assembled,  a  prosperons  and  profitable  session; 
and  wishing  to  assist  the  good  canse  all  I  can,  I  tender  the  Asso- 
ciation the  free  nse  of  the  colnmns  of  the  Sorghum  Orowers*  Guide 
in  any  way  that  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  sorghnm  indus- 
try, for  which  we  labor.  Yon  will  notice  by  papers  which  I 
send  the  Association,  that  the  Indiana  cane  growers,  at  their 
recent  convention,  adopted  resolutions  against  glucose  adultera- 
tion, and  also  asking  a  government  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
experiments  in  the  interest  of  small  sorghum  manufacturers. 
We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  same  course  to  your 
Association,  as  in  the  interest  of  the  common  cause.  Inviting 
you  all  to  attend  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana 
Cane  Growers  Association,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

A.  S.  Chapman. 
President  Indiana  Cane  Growers  Association. 

BBBOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  INDIANA  CANE  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,    IND.,   DEC.    31.    1886. 

Whereas — The  manufacture  of  sorghum  molasses  in  this  coun- 
try is  conducted  mainly  by  farmers  scattered  throughout  our 
whole  corn  belt,  employing  an  average  individual  capital  of 
$1,000  and  aggregating  in  value  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, producing  annually  a  pure,  wholesome  molasses  valued  at 
many  millions. 

Owing  to  the  adulteration,  mixing  and  compounding  of  all 
commercial  symi)s  as  practiced  in  our  cities,  we  can  not  by  our 
present  methods  of  manufacture  produce  an  article  sufficiently 
low  in  cost  and  unifbrm  in  grade  for  successful  competition, 
owing  to  our  isolated  condition,  other  interests  in  which  most  are 
engaged  and  the  lack  of  means,  no  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  the  industry,  our  advance  therefore  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvement 
in  other  lines  of  manufacture. 
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From  these  causes  the  industry  is  in  a  depressed  condition, 
many  plants  were  not  operated  the  past  season  and  more  will 
dismantle  the  coming  season. 

Eecent  developments  have  disclosed  two  processes  for  clean- 
ing the  cane  and  purifying  the  juice  that  give  promise  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  manufacturer  of  sorghum  sugar  and  molasses, 
we  therefore  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of  extended  experiments 
to  determine  the  value  of  these  and  other  processes,  hoping  to 
restore  again  the  prosperous  condition  prevailing  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  these  [spurious  syrups  on  the  market. 

Be  it  resolved  therefore :  That  our  National  Congress  be  urged 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  sorghum  syrup  manufiEU3turers  of  this  country. 

(Signed)    A.  S.  Chapman, 

A.  C.    Porter, 

B.  W.   Deming, 
W.  F.  Leitzman, 

Commissioners. 

GLUCOSE  ADULTERATIONS. 

Resolved — That  this  Association  of  Indiana  Cane  Growers  in 
"convention  assembled  this  thirty -first  day  of  December,  1886,  do 
hereby  petition  the  National  Congress  to  consider  the  fraudulent 
adulteration  of  the  sweet  products  of  the  country  with  glucose, 
and  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  such  adulteration  compelling  man- 
ufacturers and  those  who  handle  glucose  to  represent  it  as  glucose, 
and  making  the  adulteration  of  any  sweet  article  by  glucose  a 
misdemeanor; 

Resolved — That  our  senators  and  representatives  be  requested 
to  see  these,  our  wishes,  properly  brought  before  the  National 
Congress. 

On  motion,  the  above  resulutions  were  approved  and  the  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  correspond  with  the  Indiana  Cane  Growers 
Association,  and  express  our  sympathy  with  them  in  their  efforts 
to  drive  adulterated  sugar  products  out  of  the  market. 

Prof.  Porter  referred  to  the  action  taken  last  year  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Growers  Association  to  procure  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  adulteration  of  syrups  by  glucose,  to  the  subsequent 
calling  for  contributions  to  enforce  the  law.  It  was  recognized 
to  be  the  fact  that  adulterations  had  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  that  the  soathern  cane  indastry  was  being  destroyed.  The 
standard  of  New  Orleans  syrups  had  been  lowered  and  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  gaUon  of  those  goods  known  to  be 
pure. 

The  President's  annual  address  was  then  read. 

PRESroENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

(tenUemen  of  the  Minnesota  Amber  Oane  Association : 

In  accordance  with  our  rules  in  the  past,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  present  to  you  at  this  time  a  review  of  our  work  for  the  year 
and  to  compare  it  with  results  in  the  past,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
make  some  suggestions  for  our  consideration  and  endeavor  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  our  practical  knowledge  in  relation  to  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  this  State,  has  not  been  as  exten- 
sive as  could  have  been  hoped,  although  the  prices  for  our  syrup 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  business  reasonably  profitable.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  is 
anything  but  encouraging  to  the  progress  of  the  business  for  the 
future  and  maybe  r^arded  as  an  explanation  for  the  demoi*alized 
condition  •  of  our  business  throughout  the  country,  north  and 
south,  in  feet  the  world  over,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
about  the  darkest  outlook  ever  presented  to  those  who  have 
capital  invested  in  growing  and  manufEtcturing  sugar,  that  his- 
tory presents. 

The  season  has  been  more  than  usually  favorable  for  the  growth 
and  harvest  of  our  crop,  but  we  have  a  new  experience  to  record 
in  relation  to  a  calamity  that  may  possibly  overtake  our  crop  be- 
fore it  shall  be  ready  for  the  harvest.  I  learn  that  quite  a  large 
amount  of  cane  has  been  destroyed  by  the  chinch  bug.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  this  additional  hindrance  to 
the  success  of  our  labors  and,  while  I  do  not  think  that  we  had 
any  good  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  escape  this  scourge 
when  it  came,  still,  we  seriously  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record  the 
feet. 

I  am  not  able  to  report  anything  in  the  nature  of  critical  in- 
vestigation within  the  State.  I  will  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  in  relation  to  the  future 
success  of  our  labors  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  sorghum. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  when  he  finished  his  work  at  Ottawa, 
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Kansas,  closed  his  report  (see  bulletin  No.  6,  page  19),  with  the 
following 

GENERAL  CX>NOLUSIONS. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First — By  the  process  of  diffusion,  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  in  the  cane  was  extracted,  and  the  yield  was  ftdly 
double  that  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Second — The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  application  of 
diffusion  are  wholly  mechanical.  With  apparatus  on  hand  the 
following  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  per  day.  (a)  The  diffusion  cells  should 
be  made  twice  as  large  as  they  now  are,  that  is,  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  cubic  feet  capacity,  {b)  The  opening,  through 
which  the  chips  are  discharged,  should  be  made,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  the  same  area  as  the  horizontal  cross  section  of  the 
ceU. 

(c)  The  forced  feed  of  the  cutter  requires  a  few  minor 
changes  in  order  to  prevent  choking,  (d)  The  apparatus  for 
delivering  chips  to  the  cells  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  labor  of  one  man. 

Hiird — The  process  of  carbonation  for  the  purification  of  the 
juice  is  the  only  method  which  will  give  a  limpid  juice  with  the 
minimum  of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  purity. 

Fourth — By  a  proper  combination  of  diffusion  and  carbona- 
tion, the  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  fully  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  can  be  placed  on  the  market 
either  as  di*y  sugar  or  molasses. 

Mfth — It  is  highly  important  that  the  department  complete 
the  experiments,  so  successfully  inaugurated,  by  making  the 
changes  in  the  machinery  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  erection 
of  a  complete  carbonation  outfit. 

I  believe  that  this  season's  work  was  closed  by  a  public  <lin- 
ner,  given  to  Prof.  Wiley,  at  which  some  rather  complimentary 
toasts  and  speeches  were  given  and  made  in  honor  of  the  final 
success  of  the  work  of  the  department  as  conducted  by  the  pro 
fessor. 

This  was  thought  to  be  the  final  end  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  department  asked  and  received  an  appropriation  of  $94,000 
to  erect  proper  machinery  as  advised  by  Prof.  Wiley,  which 
was  erected  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  this  season.     Commenced 
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work  September  ISth,  and  worked,  through  the  diffosion,  during 
the  season,  2,322  tons  of  cane. 

I  have  not  the  patience  to  give  you  the  details  of  this  season's 
work,  or  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
finally  came,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  I  think  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  quote  is  the  first  paragraph  of  his  conclusions, 
which  is  in  the  following  words,  found  on  page  41,  bulletin  No.  14. 

"In  a  general  review  of  the  work,  the  most  important  point 
suggested  is  the  absolute  failure  of  the  experiments  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  practicability  of  manufacturing  sugar 
from  sorghum.''  I  will,  however,  still  make  one  more  quo- 
tation which  may  be  found  in  the  closing  of  his  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  44.  He  says:  "I  consider  that  my  connection 
with  the  department  of  this  industry  has  ended."  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  I  am  truly  gratified  that  this  is  the  last 
that  we  are  to  hear  of  him  in  this  connection.  This  is  a  most 
mortifying  conclusion  of  the  last  eight  years'  work  of  the  agri- 
eoltaral  department,  and  the  more  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
entirely  unnecessary  and  false. 

Sagar  has  been  made  from  sorghum  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
everybody  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  business  during 
that  time  knows  it.  The  only  difficulty  connected  with  the  bus- 
iness is  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  sugar  and  syrup,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  the  world  over.  But  let  him  pass. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  aspect  of  this  subject  and  will 
refer,  as  I  have  upon  former  occasions,  to  the  only  practical  and 
intelligent  efforts  in  connection  with  this  investigation.  I  refer 
to  the  Bio  Grande  Works  in  'New  Jersey,  operated  by  Gteo.  0. 
Potts&Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  management  oif  Henry 
A.  Hoghes,  superintendent,  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Neale,  chemist  of 
the  agricultural  experimental  station  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Bio  Grande  Works  has  been  in  operation  since  the  season 
of  1882  and  have  been  in  the  hands  of  experienced  sugar  men, 
since  they  were  first  started,  and  have  been  faithfully  operated 
with  the  purpose  of  making  them  a  paying  business.  They  have 
also  had  the  support  of  the  state,  by  a  bounty  for  cane  and  sugar, 
nntil  this  year,  but  the  price  of  sugar  has  continued  to  drop  from 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  fair  refining  to  four 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  time;  but  against 
all  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  possible  they  have 
continued  to  fight  with  an  indomitable  courage,  determined  that 
they  would  succeed. 
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I  have  now  before  me  the  'New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station  Bulletin,  No.  41,  for  the  year  1886,  which  gives 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Rio  Grande  Works  for  this  season. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  give  a  summary  of  this  report  but  it 
would  make  this  paper  too  long  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
making  a  few  references  to  its  contents.  On  page  4  they  say  that 
89  per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  in  the  cane  was  obtained  by  diffu- 
sion and  only  48  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  was  secured  by 
miUing.  Mill  products  must  therefore  be  increased  by  84  per 
cent  to  equal  diffusion  products.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  process  of  preparing  the  cane  for  the  diffusors:  **The 
bundles  of  sorghum,  each  weighing  about  three  hundred  poands, 
are  raised,  by  steam  power,  to  a  platform,  upon  which  they  are 
opened." 

From  this  platform  the  cane  is  arranged  in  a  bed  five  feet 
wide,  and  is  conveyed  by  carriers,  butt  end  forward,  to  a  heavy 
revolving  knife.  The  feed  is  so  regulated  that  at  each  revolution 
this  knife  cuts  off  four  inches  of  the  cane  bed  until  the  seed  tops 
are  reached.  By  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  these  seed  tops 
escai)e  the  knife  by  dropping  through  a  trap  door  which  is 
turned  by  hand  at  the  proper  moment.  This  separation  of  the 
seed  tops  from  the  unstripped  cane  has  been  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfEU^tory.  The  four-inch  sections  of  cane,  mixed  with 
leaves  but  practically  free  from  seed,  are  elevated  to  a  fan  which 
blows  away  much  of  the  leaf,  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
wastes  very  little  or  none  of  the  stalk.  Two  small  knives,  each 
revolving  nearly  2,000  times  per  minute,  next  shave  these 
cleaned  sections  into  chips,  and  the  cane  is  ready  for  diffusion. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  give  a  description  of  the  process  of 
diffusion  as  practiced  at  these  works,  but  it  does  not  differ  from 
any  other  very  much  and  would  not  prove  especially  interesting. 

This  process  of  preparing  the  cane  for  the  diffusors  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  unstripped  and  untopped  cane  twenty-one  per 
cent,  leaving  1,576  pounds  of  clean  cane.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  cane  should  be  cut  into  two-inch  lengths  before  going  to  the 
fan  and  that  two  fans  should  be  employed  instead  of  one  to  make 
the  clearing  of  the  cane  of  leaves  perfect,  and  it  is  especially  de 
sirable  as  the  leaves  contain  a  large  amount  of  solids  that  pre- 
vent crystallization  of  the  sugar.  Small  portions  of  the  stripped, 
topped  and  shredded  cane  were  picked  from  the  carrier  during 
the  time  occupied  in  filling  the  diffusors.  About  fifty  pounds 
were  secured  in  this  manner,  from  which  a  sample  was  drawn. 
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This  was  dried  at  120^  Fahrenheit,  ground  to  a  flour  and  ex- 
tracted with  boiling  alcoliol. 

The  alcoholic  extract,  properly  parifled  and  polarized,  indi- 
cated that  one  ton  of  nnstripped  and  nntopped  cane  contained 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  100  test  sugar. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  the 
entire  lot  of  728  tons  of  cane  used  in  the  diffusion  trial  aver- 
aged not  less  than  114  pounds  of  100  test  sugar  per  ton.  Of  this 
114  i>onnds  the  diffhsors  secured  79.9  pounds.  The  diffusion  ba- 
gasse and  the  waste  water  from  the  battery  must  have  contained 
at  least  ^.1  pounds,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the 
field.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  bagasse  and  water  did  con- 
tain this  lost  sugar,  and  it  was  caused  by  the  bagasse  not  being 
cut  in  a  uniform  manner  or  size,  and  the  work  of  the  diffusors 
not  being  as  complete  as  it  should  have  been. 

It  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  be  able  to  give  you  still 
farther  quotations  from  this  very  valuable  and  carefully  pre- 
pared report,  but  I  will  not  trespass  and  will  close  my  reference 
to  this  report  by  stating  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen. 

In  r^ard  to  this  industry,  after  their  close  attention  and 
painstaking  care,  during  the  last  five  years'  work  at  this  place, 
where  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  molasses  have  been  made  by  them,  this  report  says: 
*'  Both  Superintendent  Hughes  and  the  chemist  of  this  station 
believe  that  the  sorghum  sugar  business  can  be  made  profitable 
and  claim  that  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  can  be  demon- 
strated by  a  house  equipped  to  work  fifteen  tons  of  cane  daily, 
and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  build  and  equip  it  will 
not  exceed  $5,000.'' 

I  do  not  feel  willing  to  extend  this  address  by  quoting  from 
the  rei)ort  of  Prof.  Stubbs,  of  the  Louisiana  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, except  to  say  that  he  reports  that  the  cane  grown  on  the 
station  was  very  promising  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  it  indicated, 
▼as  very  good,  and  the  quantity  of  cane  grown  to  the  acre  very 
promisiDg. 

I  will  make  some  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duction for  the  year  1886-7. 

The  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  Europe  as  reported  by 
Licht's  monthly  statement  is  2,620,000  tons.  The  amount  of 
cane  sugar  will  probably  reach  2,500,000  tons  more  and  probably 
the  a^r^ate  is  larger  than  ever  reported  before.  Willett, 
Hamlin  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  estimate  the  consumption  of  the 
22 
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United  States  for  ten  months  at  1,134,269  tons,  or  about  1,360,- 
000  tons  for  the  year  which,  at  5  cent  per  pound,  or  $100  per 
ton,  will  equal  $136,000,000;  and  the  increase  continues  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  tons  per  annum,  to  which  the  import  of  molasses 
should  be  added. 

The  increased  consumption  of  our  people  demands  that  a  sup- 
ply shall  be  furnished  by  ourselves,  and  I  still  believe  that  it 
wiU. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

THE  AMBEE  CANE  IimUSTEY. 

By  8eth  H.  Kenney,  Morriatoum, 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Minnesota  Amber  Cane  Asso- 
ciation: 

I  am  reminded  that  this  is  the  tenth  year  of  our  existence  as  a 
state  organization;  one-half  the  age  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  By  comparing  the  samples  of  crude  sugar  and  syrup 
presented  to  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  ten  years  ago, 
to  the  samples  presented  to-day  by  members  of  this  society,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  very  great  advance  has  been  made.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  we  invite  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  and  everyone  present  that  is  inter- 
ested to  test  the  samples  we  have  presented.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  state  of  Minnesota  received  first  and  second  premiums 
on  amber  cane  sugar  and  syrups  at  the  world's  fair  at  New  Orleans 
for  188i-5  over  the  entire  United  8tates,  we  may  congratulate 
each  other  for  the  progress  we  have  made  in  producing  products 
that  commanded  the  attention  of  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  their  cordial  invitation  of  the  executive  officers  of 
this  Association  to  be  present  at  their  meeting.  As  superintend- 
ent of  the  Minnesota  exhibit  of  amber  cane  products  at  New 
Orleans,  I  heard  many  remarks  complimentary  to  this  State. 
Mr.  John  Diamond,  vice  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Ex- 
change, said  to  Mr.  Kenney :  '*!  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
fine  exhibit  of  sugar  and  syrup  produced  by  your  State,  also  the 
quality  of  the  exhibit."  Another  sugar  planter,  addressing  his 
friend,  said  :  "  Only  think  of  it,  that  2,000  miles  up  the  Missis- 
sippi they  can  produce  such  goods." 
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In  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  as  much  improve- 
ment in  the  mana&ctnre  of  amber  cane  products  as  there  has 
been  in  the  new  process  making  flour.  This  invention  was  brought 
out  by  a  practical  worker  of  our  Association,  Mr.  JohnF.  Porter, 
of  Bed  Wing,  Minn.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  reduced  the  opera- 
tion of  sugar  making  in  the  ]^orth  to  a  decided  success. 

I  manufactured  on  one  of  Mr.  Porter's  copper  evaporators  the 
past  season  more  than  6,000  gallons  of  heavy  syrup,  weighing 
from  Hi  pounds  to  12  pounds  per  gallon.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  crop  there  were  days  when  a  well-defined  sugar  grain 
formed  in  the  syrup  before  it  was  fairly  cold.  This  evaporator 
is  eonstmcted  to  boil  by  steam,  and  so  fast,  that  no  inversion  of 
tlie  sugar  takes  place,  providing  suitable  cooling  facilities  are 
furnished  after  syrup  is  finished.  Syrup  that  will  weigh  111 
pounds  per  gallon  at  the  point  that  we  finish  it  contains  about  236 
d^rees  of  heat,  and  tests  by  the  saccharometer  while  hot  about  36 
d^rees,  a  heat  sufficientto  melt  solder.  The  rapid  work  which  I 
was  able  to  do,  with  several  gentlemen  to  time  the  amount  of  syrup 
per  minute,  the  evaporatorproducedonegallon  per  minute  of  thick 
syrup;  the  amount  of  juice  to  produce  1  gallon  syrup  was  7  gallons 
per  minute;  the  juice  averaged  8  degrees  saccharometer.  I  have 
seen  it  as  high  as  11  d^rees  and  not  uncommonly  9  degrees. 
One  degree  after  you  go  above  8  degrees  is  more  in  making  sugar 
than  the  first  5  degrees.  The  past  season  in  Minnesota,  though 
producing  juice  of  fine  quality,  for  some  reason  the  saccharine 
strength  was  not  as  great  as  most  other  years.  I  have  found 
tiiat  cane  blown  down  before  fully  matured  never  attains  full 
aaecharine  strength. 

I  have  also  found  that  a  heavy  rain  on  the  cane  after  it  is  ripe 
somewhat  reduces  the  saccharine  strength.     I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  cane  grown  for  the  government  works  at  Fort 
Soott,  Kansas,  had  much  of  it  taken  on  a  second  growth.     In 
my  experience  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  success  in  sugar 
making  than  this.     I  received  a  sample  of  sugar  from  the  works 
at  Fort  Scott.     It  was  a  credit  to  those  having  charge  of  the 
▼orks.    There  are  several  reasons  why  the  amber  cane  indus- 
try is  not  making  more  progress  in  the  Northern  states.  Glucose 
is  as  mach  a  detriment  to  the  amber  cane  interest  in  the  North 
as  oleomargarine  is  to  the  butter  interest.     If  we  had  a  law  and 
a  slate  inspector  to  test  the  syrup,  and  confiscate  the  products 
that  are  sold  as  "Tennessee  Sorghum,''  that  are  mixed  with 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  glucose,  there  would  then  be  a 
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better  demand  for  home-made  syrup.  The  wholesale  price  of 
syrups  has  ruled  very  low  for  several  years,  because  a  pure  prod- 
uct has  to  compete  with  those  m^uie  with  a  cheaper  material. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  about  prices.  I  have  sold  the  largest  part 
of  my  last  crop  at  forty-five  cents,  by  the  barrel,  and  fifty  cents 
per  gallon  by  the  keg.  At  these  figures  I  can  live  myself  and 
am  able  to  hold  my  customers.  But  every  citizen,  loyal  to  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  would  be  glad  to  see,  in  the  days  when  wheat 
growing  is  not  remunerative,  another- industry  that  instead  of 
sending  money  to  other  states  for  cane  syrup,  the  farmers  of 
Minnesota  could  find  a  home  market  where  they  could  ex- 
change their  pure  goods  for  such  products  as  they  may  need. 

I  would  not  advise  large  outlays  in  machinery  without  some 
previous  knowledge.  There  are  several  successful  works  con- 
nected with  this  Association  that  have  made  it  a  financial  success. 
Mr.  O.  S.  Powell,  of  River  Falls,  Wis.,  Mr.  John  P.  Porter,  of  Red 
Wing,  and  my  own  works  at  Morristown,  Minn.,  each  fietctory 
producing  several  thousand  dollars  worth  each  year.  I  worked 
up  the  cane  the  past  season  for  forty-eight  farmers;  the  average 
for  each  one  was  forty-two  gallons  each;  the  price  paid  was 
twenty  cents  per  gallon  for  making.  Nearly  everyone  has  a  good 
share  of  his  product  in  sugar.  I  have  several  thousand  pounds, 
like  the  sample  1  have  brought  here,  to  be  drained  when  the 
warm  weather  approaches.  The  syrup  then  is  drained  easily 
and  quickly,  and  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  to  do  it  in  cold 
weather. 

In  planting  cane  I  would  recommend  high,  rolling  land,  and 
a  southern  exposure  when  practicable.  The  highest  land  is 
less  liable  to  early  frosts.  I  think  it  is  highly  important  to 
give  cane  good  cultivation.  I  found  I  could  produce  as  good 
a  growth  the  past  dry  season  as  ever,  by  plowing  often,  while 
cane  not  plowed  well  failed  of  maturing  a  good  crop.  Stripping 
cane  is  rather  expensive.  It  can  be  dispensed  with  in  cutting 
the  cane  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  advance  of 
your  grinding,  so  that  the  leaves  will  become  wilted.  Cane  that 
is  used  in  this  way  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  left  in  piles  over  night  as  it  will  heat  much 
more  readily  as  the  leaves  shut  out  the  circulation  of  air.  In 
grinding  the  cane  I  find  it  very  important  to  scald  out  the 
sprouts  at  least  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  and  the  storage  tanks 
once  in  three  or  four  hours. 

I  usually  introduce  a  littlelime  to  neutralize  the  vegetable  acids 
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always  foand  in  the  juices  of  the  cane.  For  perfect  defecation,  I 
use  more  lime,  which  makes  the  syrups  darker,  but  they  are  the 
freest  from  vegetable  matter  which  is  termed  by  some  the  "  fod- 
der taste. ' '  For  table  use  this  is  what  we  always  use.  There  is  no 
positive  rule  in  applying  the  lime;  if  you  get  too  much  it  injures 
the  product,  if  not  enough  it  does  not  remove  tlie  impurities.  The 
manufacture  by  the  use  of  the  Porter  Steam  Evaporator  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  the  main  point  with  me  is  to  supply  juice 
enough.  I  have  spent  the  largest  share  of  my  life  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cane  products,  but  if  I  was  a  young  man  and  could  see 
in  the  industry  what  I  see  now,  I  could  do  my  work  over  again  and 
even  do  it  much  more  successfully  as  the  obstacles  are  now  over- 
come in  manufacturing.  After  the  past  season's  experience  I 
would  not  accept  a  vacuum  pan  if  I  could  have  one  given  me.  I  ex- 
amined the  products  of  these  pans  at  New  Orleans  from  Kansas. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton,  government  chemist 
in  charge,  and  others,  of  considerable  note,  that  the  open  pan- 
work  from  Minnesota  was  much  in  advance.  He  made  this  re- 
mark, **  Your  product  is^  far  ahead  no  one  questions  the  just- 
ness of  the  award."  After  twenty -eight  years  of  practice  in 
growing  and  manufacturing  amber  cane  in  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
I  think  with  careful  cultivation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  in  at  least  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  south  of 
latitude  43,  it  is  a  safe,  profitable  industry;  that  it  adds  an  im- 
portant factor  of  wealth  to  the  State,  makes  us  more  independent 
and  adds  to  our  wealth.  If  the  dairymen  have  a  right  to  protec- 
tion the  laboring  classes  that  buy  syrup  for  pure  syrup  that  is 
badly  adulterated  ought  to  be  protected.  When  glucose  syrups 
come  up  the  Mississippi  by  the  thousand  barrels  and  come 
into  every  town  and  village,  and  so  cheap  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  production  of  good  syrups,  is  it  not  time  that  our  law- 
makers look  a^r  themt  The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  are 
seriously  effected,  as  their  products  as  made  by  them  are  .pure, 
but  they-  are  bought  up  and  mixed  so  that  it  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  their  industry  in  having  placed  on  the  market  impure 
New  Orleans  goods. 

I  have  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  found  there  are  hard- 
ly any  pure  Syrups  on  the  market,  except  the  products  made  here 
at  home.  The  wholesale  houses  can  buy  the  mixed  goods  so  as  to 
make  a  better  profit;  the  merchant  can  buy  these  same  goods  so 
he  can  make  a  better  margin.  This  leaves  the  manufacturers  with 
no  ready  market  for  their  product,  except  where  they  have  built 
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np  a  local  trade,  and  at  prices  about  the  same  as  the  mixed 
goods,  and  that  class  of  goods  sold  as  pure  goods  is  what  beats 
this  industry.  I  believe  if  once  well  understood  and  presented 
in^a^proper  way  by  this  Association,  this  wrong  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  think  we  should  ask.our  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington to  continue  the  investigations  now  being  prosecuted 
through  the  agricultural  commissioner,  in  investigating  the 
Northern  cane  industry. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

THE  MECHANICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  OP  HEAT  AND 
THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  EVAPORATING  SHALLOW 
BODIES  OF  LIQUID. 

By  Mr,  B.  Densmore^  Bed  Wing, 

The  prime  factors  in  problems  of  mechanics  are  time,  space, 
weight  and  motion.  They  occur  in  infinite  variety  and  applica- 
tion, and  enter  in  some  form  into  the  investigation  of  work  done, 
or  being  done,  or  to  be  done. 

Chemistry,  in  many  of  its  features,  is  not  unlike  mechanics. 
It^oonsiders  the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies  and  the  laws  by 
which  those  properties  are  maintained  or  changed.  The  prime 
factors  in  chemistry  are,  at  the  present  time,  about  sixty-eight 
in  number,  and  their  combinations  and  properties  are  always 
affected  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  many  of  which  are  al- 
ready known  and  followed  by  the  chemist  in  his  researches. 

In  the  rugged  and  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
there  were  recognized  four  elements  only,  and  they  regarded 
them  with  much  awe,  admiration  and  reverence;  and  well  they 
might,  for  what  was  true  of  them  then  is  equally  true  to-day, 
for  *^the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork;''  for  '*  the  sea  is  His  and  He  made  it;"  . 
for  **the  earth  is  His  and  the  fullness  thereof;"  and  '^the  fire 
and  hail,  snow  and  vapor  and  stormy  wind  fulfill  His  will." 

To  neither  of  these  elements  has  there  been  aught  added,  nor 
from  either  has  there  been  aught  taken,  and  they  acp  the  same 
to-day  they  were  centuries  gone  by — indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence and  happiness  of  man,  and  daily  ministering  to  his  every 
want. 

The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  ancient  days  as  the  fruit  bears  to  the  tree. 
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We  have  learned  somewhat  of  the  nature) 
and  of  fire;  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  ha| 
largely  of  their  treasures,  and  many  of  the| 
and  the  sea  and  the  air  have  been  trie 
scales,  and  many  of  their  salient  features  i 
their  magnitudes  have  been  approximately  i 
have  been  *'  weighed  in  the  balance/' 

Unlike  these,  the  fourth  element,  fire,  has  thus  far  elude 
pursuit  and  grasp  of  the  philosopher  and  the  chemist. 

Even  to  the  present  generation,  who  have  harnessed  the  light- 
ning and  caused  it  to  do  the  bidding  and  work  of  man  —  to  send 
messages  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  to 
turn  night  into  day  —  even  to  them  fire  is  yet  accepted  as  an 
almost  un£akthomed  mystery. 

Heat  and  light  are  the  only  contributions  yet  made  by  fire  to 
the  vocabulary  of  science,  and  to  neither  of  these  have  been  as- 
cribed the  qualities  of  magnitude  and  weight. 

Like  their  cognates — electricity  and  magnetism — they  have 
no  sensible  weight  varying  with  concentration  or  intensity,  nor 
have  they  a  defined  location.  They  are  found  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  their  presence  or  absence  is  always 
noted  in  the  matter-of-fact  way  of  every-day  life. 

Heat  is  a  term  employed  in  a  general  sense  and  without 
special  reference  to  source  or  degree,  and  to  denote  cause  and 
effect — one  or  both. 

With  reference  to  its  status  or  condition,  it  is  classed  either 
as  sensible  heat  or  as  laftent  heat.  Sensible  heat  requires  but 
little  in  the  way  of  definition.  It  is  heat  proper,  or  tangible 
heat;  it  is  heat  simply,  and  in  the  free  and  general  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Latent  heat  is  described  as  *^that  portion  of  heat 
which  enters  into  a  body  while  changing  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
form,  or  from  a  Aiuid  to  a  gaseous  form,  and  without  altering 
the  temi)erature  of  that  body."  Thus  latent  heat  is  that  por- 
tion or  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  employ  in  converting  a 
block  of  ice  at  32°  temperature  into  a  body  of  water  at  32°  tem- 
perature, which,  we  propose  soon  to  show,  is  an  inappreciable 
quantity.  The  same  theory  holds  good  also  relative  to  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  the  gaseous  form  of  steam. 

The  term  latent,  and  the  definition  given,  although  generally 
accepted  and  used,  seems  to  want  relevancy  and  fitness,  and  to  be 
unwisely  chosen. 

To  continue  to  heat  a  body  without  changing  the  temperature 
of  that  body,  is  at  least  paradoxical. 
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In  instances  of  this  charact'er  in  oar  philosophy,  mechanics 
and  chemistry  come  to  our  relief.  If  we  wish  to  caase  a  speci- 
fied change  in  the  relative  position  of  a  certain  body,  we  call 
into  use  the  three  factors,  power,  space  and  time,  in  such  rela- 
tive proportions  as  may  be  reqmired,  and  the  change  in  position 
is  made.  If  in  chemistry  we  wish  to  make  a  compound  of  spe- 
cific character,  we  combine  in  dne  snccession  and  quantity  the 
materials  necessary  to  make  that  compound.  If  in  any  of  the 
arts  or  in  any  of  the  industries  of  life  we  wish  to  work  out 
changes  or  conditions  through  the  aid  of  heat,  we  employ  the 
latter  in  such  form  and  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  result  desired. 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  compound  known  as  steam,  we  com- 
bine the  two  elements,  heat  and  water,  in  the  requisite  propor- 
tions and  for  the  required  length  of  time,  and  when  the  forma- 
mation  of  the  compound  has  been  once  established  it  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  formation  are 
maintained.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  in  an  open  vessel,  and 
at  sea  level,  steam  is  formed  at  a  temperature  of  212^.  Up  to 
this  point  and  time  there  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  compound,  but  by  the  addition 
of  one  degree  more  of  temperature,  or  heat,  the  conditions  for 
producing  steam  are  fulfilled,  and  steam  will  be  formed  with  a 
rapidity  due  to  the  proportionate  and  relative  quantities  of 
water  and  heat  employed. 

By  increasing  the  intensity  and  distribution  of  the  volumes 
or  atoms  of  heat  disseminated  through  the  water,  the  latter  is 
gi'adually  consumed  and  in  a  manner  fully  paralleled  by  the 
welding  and  fusion  and  final  oxidation  or  burning  up  of  iron  or 
steel  under  the  influence  and  action  of  a  high  and  aggressive  heat, 
as  is  often  witnessed  in  the  furnace  or  forge. 

Theoretically,  steam  ocx5upies  1,700  volumei  of  space  of  the 
same  magiiitude  as  that  occupied  by  the  volume  of  water  from 
which  it  was  produced,  and  1,700  volumes  of  steam,  in  time,  con- 
tain suflScient  heat  to  raise  5 J  volumes  of  water  from  normal 
temperature  to  a  temperature  of  212°. 

It  may  be  possible,  by  a  very  slow  and  careful  process,  to  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  temperature  of  a  body  of  water  without 
perceptibly  establishing  among  its  atoms  the  principle  of  mo- 
tion. 

This,  however,  is  in  reality  established  almost  at  the  outset  ol 
the  process,  and  it  increases  in  activity  and  strength  so  long  as 
the  temperature  is  being  increased. 
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If  we  desire  the  eompoand  steam  possessed  also  of  this  meoha- 
nical  property — motion  or  power — we  cause  it  to  be  made  within 
the  confines  of  a  steam  boiler,  and  even  here  shoald  the  quantity 
of  heat  employed  in  a  given  time  be  too  small,  the  compound  does 
not  advance  beyond  the  condition  of  warm  or  hot  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  heat  be  of  sufficient  intensity  and  ap- 
plied rapidly  enough,  the  resulting  compound  is  steam  possessed 
of  mechanical  energy  known  and  denominated  as  a  pressure  of  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  therefore 
capable,  mechanically,  of  developing  an  equivalent  of  motion  or 
power.  % 

In  this  form  it  is  extremely  infractions  and  unstable,  and  if  at 
once  liberated  from  the  confines  of  the  boiler,  it  immediately  ex- 
pands to  the  full  volume,  developing  all  the  motion  and  power 
due  to  the  pressure,  and  then  as  quickly  resolves  to  its  normal 
components  —  heat  and  water;  and  the  heat  is  disseminated 
through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  while  the  water  foils  to  the 
earth.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  body  or  an  element  low  in 
the  scale  of  temperature  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  the 
steam  immediately  releases  all  the  heat  it  contains  above  212°, 
the  pressure  within  the  boiler  is  as  instantaneously  removed,  a 
vacuum  produced,  and  the  boiler  collapsed  from  without  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surroundiag  atmosphere. 

Again,  should  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler  be  greater 
than  the  boiler  can  withstand,  the  latter  breaks  and  opens  and 
the  steam  escapes  into  the  open  air. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  an  instance  in 
which  this  powerful  and  fitful  compound  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical energy  as  daily  generated  in  our  steam  boilers  through- 
out the  land  finds  escape  from  its  confines  and  spreads  havoc  and 
ruin  in  every  direction.  The  concentrated  heat  is  instantly  ex- 
pended in  .converting  the  atoms  of  water  each  into  1,700  volumes 
of  steam,  and  for  a  moment  of  time  space  is  unsufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  immense  incnmsa  in  volume. 

The  phenomena  of  cdm  hi  11'^  rl  force  or  power  and  chemical  change 
as  witnessed  daily  in  th'^  use  of  steam,  is,  however,  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  seen  in  thi)  action  of  water  under  the  influence  of 
frigorific  or  freezing  mixtures.  In  steam  the  atoms  of  water  are 
disseminated  through  a  1  irge  space,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
locked  up  in  the  smallest  spa^^e  possible. 

Subjected  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  snow  or  ice  and  com- 
mon salt  in  the  proportion  twelve  to  one  the  temperature  of 
23 
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water  is  reduced  to  zero.     If  now  the  third  element — motion — 
be  introduced,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  26*^  below  zero. 

Snow  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 
5,  produces  a  temperature  averaging  from  50*^  to  90*^  below  zero, 
while  solid  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  in  passing  to  the  form  of 
air  or  gas,  will,  by  absorbing  heat  from  adjacent  bodies,  reduce 
their  temperature  to  148*^  below  zero,  or  ISO**  below  the  temper- 
ature of  freezing  water.  This  is  the  lowest  possible  artificial 
temperature  yet  attained. 

A  vessel  of  water  subject  to  no  exterior  and  disturbing  influ- 
ences, may  sink  in  temperature  several  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  without  congealing,  but  should  the  vessel  now  be 
shaken  lightly,  or  a  small  portion  of  water  be  removed  at  this 
time,  thus  introducing  into  the  mass  the  element  of  motion,  ice 
is  formed  at  once  throughout  the  body  of  water,  and  the  process 
of  freezing  thus  inaugurated  goes  on  uninterrupted  until  the  whole 
body  of  water  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  ice. 

But  the  phenomena  of  motion  does  not  cease  with  ceasing  to 
be  visible  to  the  eye.  During  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the 
solid  form,  the  atoms  make  a  final  change  of  position  requiring 
somewhat  more  of  space,  and  to  meet  this  demand  the  inelastic 
vessel  is  burst  asunder. 

Thus  we  see  the  compound,  heat  and  water,  in  two  extremes  of 
status  or  condition.  First,  that  in  which  the  heat  is  carried  to 
a  high  proportionate  quantity;  and  second,  that  in  which  heat  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  proportionate  quantity.,  and  that 
in  either  case  the  active  and  mechanical  principle  of  motion 
is  present,  thus  fully  demonstrating  the  close  alliance  always 
existing  between  the  elements,  fire  or  heat  and  water  and  motion^ 
the  prime  resultant  of  all  problems  in  mechanics.    * 

Water  and  iron  are  two  subst«.nce8  entirely  unlike  in  their 
composition,  their  structure  and  their  nature,  but  there  is  a 
close  similarity  in  their  actions  while  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Either  of  them  increases  slightly  in  volume  with  the  first  addi- 
tions of  heat.  Free  motion  is  established  among  the  atoms  of 
water  almost  from  the  moment  heat  is  added,  while  free  motion 
among  the  atoms  of  iron  does  not  take  place  until  the  mass  has 
reached  a  temperature  of  about  3,000°.  If  now  a  small  per  cent 
of  water  be  added  to  iron  at  this  temperature  an  immediate  and 
terrific  explosion  follows. 

SuflBcient  heat  is  at  once  imparted  to  the  water  to  convert  it 
instantaneously  into  1,700  volumes  of  steam,  and  the  molten  iron 
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acting  as  a  barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  steam  holds  the  latter  un- 
der compression  and  antil  with  increasing  temperature  and  cor- 
respouding  force  it  escapes  from  its  confinement 

In  tMs  phenomena  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of  the  molten 
iron  is  as  complete  as  is  that  of  steam  in  the  exploding  steam 
boiler.  In  either  case  the  principle  or  element  of  motion  is  the 
open  link  between  cause  and  effect.  The  condition  determining 
whether  the  result  shall  be  one  of  safety  or  disaster.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  the  molten  iron  this  resultant  is  too  impetuous  and  in- 
fractious  for  any  and  all  practical  purposes,  and  its  employment 
is  never  attempted  by  oi>erators  of  good  judgment.  They  prefer 
to  let  the  liquid  return  to  its  normal  temperature  unmolested 
and  to  allow  the  heat  it  contained  to  go  to  waste  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  utilize  by  compounding  it  wiih  water. 

The  practicability  of  employing  the  compound — heat  and 
water — for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  liquids  lies,  first,  in  the 
&ct  that  the  resulting  element,  steam,  has  for  equal  volumes  a 
weight  of  only  the  1-1,700  part  of  the  water  from  which  it  was 
generated  or  about  35-1,000  pound  to  the  cubic  foot  under  light 
pressure,  and  2-10  pound  under  working  pressure,  and  therefore 
yields  readily  to  the  impulse  of  motion  and  can  be  conducted 
from  the  steam  boiler  in  pipes  to  any  point  with  very  little  ex- 
penditure of  power  or  loss  of  motion  save  that  required  to  over- 
come friction — and,  second,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  steam  to 
evaporating  purposes  is  by  reason  of  the  great  rapidity  with 
which  it  resolves  into  its  original  elements  the  moment  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  body  of  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Under  a  boiler  pressure  of  70  pounds  to  the  square  inch  the 
temperature  of  steam  is  about  315*^,  and  as  300  volumes  of  this 
steam  contains  sufficient  heat  to  convert  one  volume  of  water 
into  steam  having  a  temperature  of  212°,  it  constitutes  at  once  a 
most  powerinl  and  efficient  agent  for  conveying  and  imparting 
heat  to  any  body  of  liquid,  the  volume  of  which  we  wish  to  re- 
dnce  by  evaporating  a  large  per  cent  of  the  water  it  may  con- 
tain. It  is  powerful  because  of  the  slight  affinity  existing  be- 
tween the  comiK)nent  elements  at  a  temperature  above  212°, 
the  extra  abundant  or  latent  heat  beingimparted  instantaneously 
to  surrounding  objects.  It  is  efficient  because  of  its  extreme 
mo*bility,  moving  quickly  in  any  direction  where  it  may  escape 
confinement  and  find  a  body  to  which  it  can  transfer  its  burden 
of  heat,  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  least  importance,  it  is 
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the  most  valuable  agent  for  conveying  heat  to  this  liquid  to  be 
eyapoi*atedj  as  its  nse  implies  security  against  damage  by  reason 
of  overheating  or  burning. 

The  temperature  of  steam  can  no  more  be  higher  than  that 
due  to  the  pressure  i>er  square  inch,  than  the  stream  can  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain;  hence  the  complete  protection  from  all 
liability  to  damage  or  deterioration  due  to  a  high,  irregular  and 
aggressive  heat.  Even  should  the  steam  pressure  be  carried  as 
high  as  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  temperature  would 
not  exceed  M0°  and  the  persistent  op  effective  temx>eratnre  in 
the  shallow  body  of  liquid  being  evaporated,  would  vary  but 
little  from  that  found  with  a  pressure  of  TO*'.  With  the  latter 
pressure  the  temx>erature  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  steam  coil 
or  pipe  is  submerged  will  not,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
evaporation,  vary  much  from  216*^  to  220°. 

This  relatively  low  temperature  is,  however,  directly  depen- 
dent upon  maintaining  a  shallow  body  of  the  liquid  being  evap- 
orated. The  depth  of  this  incumbent  upon  the  steam  pipe  or 
coil  acts  as  an  obstruction  to  the  free  and  liberal  escape  upward 
of  the  bubbles  of  steam  formed  at  the  coil,  and  should  it  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
resistance  and  a  like  increase  of  the  temperature  until  the  latter 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  within  the  coil. 
Thus  the  liquid  being  evaporated  is  the  chief  condition  which 
determines  and  regulates  this  temper iture,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  to  keep  within  the  lowest  range  of  temperature  the  depth 
of  the  liquid  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest  practicable,  and  main- 
tained at  that  depth  with  all  the  accuracy  possible. 

In  evaporating  a  deep  body  of  cane  juice  by  means  of  heat  ra- 
diated from  a  steam  pipe  or  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  reckless  waste  of  fuel  and  time  and  a  wanton  destruction  or 
breaking  down  of  the  most  valued  properties  of  the  juice.  The 
chemical  and  mechanical  factors  involved  are  the  same,  whether 
the  liquid  be  in  deep  or  shallow  body;  these  are  heat,  pressure, 
time  and  space. 

If  in  shallow  body,  these  factors  develop  almost  instantaneously 
the  phenomena  of  bubbles  of  expanding  steam  escaping  from  the 
coil  without  resistance,  and  consequently  at  the  lowest  range  of 
temperature,  and,  by  reason  of  their  expansion  constantly  di- 
minishing in  temperature.  If  in  deep  body,  the  incipient  bubble 
of  steam  remains  attached  to  the  coil  until  all  the  factors  of  the 
phenomena  are  reinforced  suflaciently  to  enable  it  to  detach  from 
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&e  coil,  and,  OYerooming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  superim- 
posed body  of  liquid,  wend  its  way  to  the  surface. 

In  a  mechanical  way  evaporation  has  been  established,  force 
has  been  employed  and  resistance  overcome,  but  meanwhile  other 
attending  chemical  agencies  have  been  at  work.  Temperature 
liad  of  necessity  to  be  intensified  in  the  bubble  and  the  principle 
of  mechanical  equivalents  complied  with  before  it  could  start  on 
the  journey  upward. 

The  necessarily  excessive  and  x>ersistent  heat  has  inverted  a 
sensible  quantity  of  the  cane  sugar  and  has  left  indelible  impres- 
sions upon  every  element  of  the  liquid  even  to  branding  them 
with  the  unmistakable  legend  ''tried  as  by  fire." 

Persistent  heat  is  a  powerful  agent  in  chemical  phenomena,  in 
fjEMst  there  are  many  chemical  changes  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced without  its  special  employment.  The  heat  may  be  strong 
and  of  brief  application  or  it  may  be  mild  and  applied  continu- 
onsly  through  protracted  periods  of  time,  but  the  results  in  either 
case  are  identical.  Oiventhe  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a 
certain  chemical  change  and  that  change  will  surely  and  in  due 
time  take  place. 

The  effects  upon  cane  juice  of  high  and  persistent  heat  con- 
tinued through  a  short  period  of  time  and  of  a  low  heat  con- 
tinued through  a  long  period  of  time  are  analogous.  In  either 
case  or  under  either  condition  the  heat  co-operates  with  the  nor- 
mal acids  and  with  the  acids  of  lime  and  sulphur,  if  used,  and 
converts  the  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  and  with 
dne  r^ard  for  the  physical  laws  involved,  either  of  chemistry 
or  mechanics,  the  status  of  the  phenomena  may  De  reduced  to  a 
statement  of  equivalents,  and  the  results  placed  one  opposite 
the  other  with  the  sign  of  equality  between  them.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  cause  and  effect — given  certain  causes  and  the 
effect  due  to  those  causes  is  sure  to  follow. 

If  in  evaporation  we  employ  but  a  very  shallow  body  of 
liquid — scarcely  enough  in  quantity  to  cover  the  coils — the 
effects  of  the  heat  are  at  once  marvellous  and  concise.  Being 
instantly  expended  in  converting  the  volume  of  water  into 
1,700  volumes  of  steam,  and  there  being  no  superimposed  body 
of  liquid  to  obstruct  free  radiation  and  quick  absorption,  the 
1,700  volumes  instantly  obey  the  impulse  and  law  of  expansion 
an€  recoil,  and  each  bear  but  a  fraction  of  the  original  volume 
of  heat,  and  are  consequently  rendered  powerless  for  working 
Djnry  to  or  breaking  down  the  sugar  properties  contained. 
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It  may  not  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ftill  force  and 
effect  of  the  proposition  of  one  to  1,700  takes  place,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case,  for  all  the  factors  of 
the  problem — heat,  time,  space  and  motion — are  still  present 
intact  and  in  fcill  force.  The  law  controlling  their  presence 
holds  good  until  the  bubble  reaches  the  surface  and  explodes. 
When  the  bubble  expands  the  heat  it  contains  expands  also, 
and  is  thus  rendered  less  intense,  and  instead  of  being  persis- 
tent or  aggressive  is  neutral  and  passive. 

But  the  heat  is  not  all  diverted  to  the  production  of  steam.  A 
large  per  cent  of  it  is  taken  up  on  the  way  by  the  impurities  of 
the  juice. 

To  eliminate  them  or  separate  them  from  the  juice  is  one  of 
the  highest  aims  of  the  sorghum  worker,  and  there  is  no  agent 
better  adapted  and  none  so  efficient  and  concise  in  its  work- 
ings to  produce  these  results  as  heat  when  embodied  in  steam 
and  applied  to  evaporating  a  shallow  body  of  liquid.  In  a  deep 
body  the  continued  application  even  of  moderate  heat  "diffuses'' 
the '^impurities,'' and  develops  all  their  objectionable  proper- 
ties, and  they  mix  with  the  liquid  and  become  inseparable  from 
it.  A  continual  application  of  persistent  heat  produces  the 
same  result  with  only  a  difference  in  form. 

All  the  long  or  continued  boiling  you  may  give  the  juice 
seems  only  to  deepen  a  dilemma,  for  by  so  doing  the  impurities 
become  thoroughly  incorporated  and  fixed.  The  color  is  changed 
from  amber  to  dark  or  black;  the  flavor  speaks  of  impurity  in- 
stead of  purity,  and  the  cane  sugar  has  been  replaced  by  a  pro- 
duct of  low  commercial  value. 

In  shallow  evaporation  the  impurities  contained  in  the  juice 
are  immediately  affected  by  the  heat.  They  are  dessicated  to  an 
extent  which  renders  them  buoyant  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrates them  into  the  form  of  pellicules  or  spawn,  and  while  in 
this  form  should  be  removed  with  precision,  neatness  and  dispatch. 

BEPOBTS  FBOM  MEMBEBS. 

Eeports  from  growers  and  manufacturers  of  amber  cane  being 
called  for,  the  following  verbal  reports  were  made: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Porter  of  Bed  Wing,  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  done  about  the  least  sorghum  work 
this  past  year  of  any  year  I  have  been  in  the  business.  I  have 
only  made  2,424  gallons  of  syrup.  The  cause  of  the  shrinkage 
was  mainly  chinch  bugs;  they  got  in  and  used  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cane,  so  there  was  not  a  large  amount  to  work  up. 
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C^ptw  Blakeley.  I  woald  be  please^  if  those  relating  their  ex- 
I>erience  would  indicate  what  success  they  have  experienced  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant  as  well  as  stating  the  amount  produced. 
We  want  to  know  as  to  the  influences  at  work  during  the  season^ ' 
and  get  such  information  as  we  may  as  to  climatic  influences, 
etc 

Mr.  D.  Day.  Mr.  President,  ray  experience  has  been  about 
like  that  of  Mr.  Porter's,  only  leather  to  the  worse.  The  chinch 
bugs  took  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cane,  and  in  some  instances 
four-fifths,  in  my  vicinity.  There  were  large  pieces  that  were 
worth  nothing;  while  some  pieces  made  a  good  article  of  syrup, 
tiie  larger  portion  of  the  area  planted  was  destroyed  by  insects. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  head  off  the  chinch  bugs;  I  would  like 
to  have  some  one  give  a  receipt  for  it. 

Oapt.  Blakeley.  Continued  experiments  have  been  made  to 
solve  that  question,  but  so  for,  I  believe,  without  accomplishing 
anything  very  definite. 

Prof.  Porter.  As  bearing  on  that  subject  we  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  continued  experiment  and  observation  to  solve 
the  thousand  and  one  problems  bearing  upon  agriculture  in  all 
its  varied  departments.  These  experiments  as  they  are  carried 
on  are  at  altogether  too  much  cost.  They  require  the  continued 
effort  of  years  and  there  is  too  great  a  field  of  inquiry  to  claim 
the  attention  of  a  single  individual.  This  work  should  be  de- 
volved upon  the  state  and  nation,  for  the  reason,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  cost  is  too  great  for  any  individual  to  assume;  and 
secondly,  the  work  itself  should  be  *' immortal."  The  agents 
who  carry  on  the  work  are  certainly  very  mortal.  Men  com- 
mence these  lines  of  exx>erimentatiop  and  they  go  on  with  a  very 
great  enthusiasm  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  then  death 
strikes  them  and  they  drop,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  work  dies  with  the  man.  We  should  put  this  ex- 
perimental work  in  such  a  shape  that  when  the  individual  having 
it  in  charge  drops  out,  his  successor  in  the  same  line  shall  step  in, 
take  up  and  carryforward  the  work  and  not  be  required  to  begin 
de  novo.  He  should  commence  where  hi&  predecessor  left  off,  roll 
the  ball  along  for  twenty-five  years,  more  or  less,  and  then  let 
another  go  on  with  it  for  twenty-five  more,  and  so  on.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  having  such  work  carried  on  by  the 
state  or  by  the  nation. 

Now,  in  this  line  of  experimental  work  there  has  been  progress 
made  every  year  since  1839,  when  Boussingault  in  France,  esta- 
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blished  the  first  praetical  laboratory  under  the  authority  of  the 
government;  and  from  that  beginning,  France  has  increased  the 
numbers  of  her  stations,  until  she  now  has  fDrty-eight  of  the 
Very  best  equipped  agricultural  stations  in  the  world. 

In  1840  Baron  Liebig  took  up  this  work  in,  Germany.  There 
was  not  a  single  laboratory  at  that  time  in  that  empire  Adhere 
experimental  work  could  be  undertaken;  Baron  Liebig  was  the 
first.  All  theadyancement  made  in  experimental  work  in  those 
countries  has  been  the  work  done  within  the  past  fifty  years.  At 
the  present  time  there'are  in  Germany  alone  probably  over  one 
hundred  stations,  and  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world  has 
undertaken  the  work,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  productive 
line  of  work  the  nations  can  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. The  establishment  of  these  stations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many have  brought  about  results  which  are  most  surprising. 

This  matter  of  the  establishment  of  agricultaral  exx>erimental 
stations  in  the  United  States  is  of  very  recent  origin.  The  first 
station,  I  think,  was  established  in  Connecticut  in  1875.  In  'New 
York  stations  were  established,  one  or  two  of  which  are  main- 
tained by  individual  enterprise.  We  have  now  some  twenty -five 
or  thirty  independent  stations,  established  as  such,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country.  They  are 
mainly  doing  efficient  work,  and  some  of  them  are  sustained  by 
liberal  appropriations.  New  York  appropriates  $20,000  an- 
nually in  support  of  its  experiment  stations.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  these  stations  in  the  country  runs  from  $2,000  to 
.  $20,000  per  state. 

Two  or  three  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  within 
the  last  four  years  looking  to  the  extending  of  national  aid  to 
the  promotion  of  these  objects.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an 
important  measure  x>6nding  known  as  the  '^  Hatch  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bill.''  It  has  been  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  both  the  agricultural  committees  of  the  house  sftd 
senate  and  has  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  senate.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  petition  bearing  upon  this  subject  which  will  ex- 
plain the  object  of  this  bill. 

Prof.  Porter  here  read  a  petition  for  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Experimental  Station  Bill  so-called  and  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  association  be  directed  to 
prepare,  sign  and  forward  to  the  senators  and  representatives  of 
Minnesota  in  the  National  Congress  a  request  that  they  use  their 
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inflnenoe  and  their  votes  to  secure  the  passage  by  the  present 
Congress  of  the  bill  known  as  the  ^'  Hatch  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bill"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  agricultural  exx>eriment  station  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  such  measure  being  in  the  line  of  progress  in  agricul- 
tural science. 

'  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Kenney.  I  did  not  find  any  chinch  bugs  in  my  cane  at  all. 
The  season  was  ve^y  dry  and  I  b^an  to  cultivate  early  and  kept 
the  plows  at  work.  I  think  I  got  as  good  a  crop  as  I  ever  raised. 
I  notice  where  they  did  not  have  so  much  cultivation  the  cane  was 
smaller  and  inferior,  and  the  juice  was  not  as  good  as  in  other 
years.  I  never  had  better  granulation;  everything  was  full  of 
grain.  In  one  barrel  of  syrup  sold  to  a  merchant  there  was  one 
handred  and  thirty-two  pounds  of  mush  sugar  when  the  syrup 
was  drawn  out.  I  am  surprised  at  the  results  that  can  be  had 
with  open  evai>oration  on  Mr.  Porter's  pan,  and  it  has  filled  me 
with  enthusiasm.  If  such  results  can  be  had  at  eight  degrees  wha^i 
may  we  not  exi)ect  when  we  have  cane  yielding  juice  of  a  strength 
of  ten  or  eleven  degrees  f  Last  season,  on  account  of  its  dryness 
was  the  best  for  granulation  purposes  in  a  number  of  years.  Still 
I  look  for  better  seasons  in  the  future  and  with  good  cane  seasons 
and  our  improved  machinery  we  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  world  what  we  do.  The  possibilities  of  this  in- 
dustry are  scarcely  realized  at  the  present  time,  and  I  believe  it 
is  coming  to  the  front,  and  is  going  to  be  an  important  factor  of 
wealth  for  the  formers  of  Minnesota.  I  look  for  important  re- 
sults to  come  from  our  knowledge  of  clarifying  the  juice  which 
we  now  have  and  am  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  as  to  this  in- 
dustry. Where  we  can  do  the  work  so  safely  and  boil  a  gallon 
per  minute  you  can  see  there  is  no  chance  for  inversion;  where 
there  are  good  facilities  afforded  for  cooling  we  can  have  solid 
sugar  in  a  short  time  where  kept  at  about  ninety  degrees  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Oapt.  Blakeley.  You  do  not  attribute  the  failure  of  the  cane 
product  to  the  weather! 

Mr.  Kenney.  A  high  wind  struck  the  cane  before  it  was  ripe 
iand  blew  down  a  good  deal  of  it  and  those  pieces  that  were  most 
injured  by  wind  had  the  lowest  saccharine  strength;  some  of  it  did 
not  amount  to  half  what  I  expected. 

Prof.  Porter.  As  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
tiie  experiment  stations  it  may  be  cited  that  seventy  years  ago 
the  amount  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  beet  was 
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aboat  one  per  cent  and  by  the  result  of  persistent  experimental 
work  directed  exclusively  to  this  object,  the  percentage  has  been 
raised  in  Europe  to  thirteen  per  cent. 

Gapt.  Blakeley.  If  that  has  been  done  Mdth  the  sugar  beet  wha4} 
can  not  be  done  with  amber  cane  t  It  is  said  a  man  was  indicted 
for  having  brought  it  up  to  thirteen. 

Prof.  Porter.     When  we  take  steps  to  increase  the  saccharine 
strength  of  amber  cane  we  shall  go  far  in  the  direction  of  placing 
the  industry  on  a  permanent  basis.     As  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  I  have  found  the  greatest  diflSiculty  to  over- 
come in  the  development  of  this  industry  is  to  fijet  the  agricultur* 
al  community  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane,  they  all  acknowledge  the  profit  there  is  in  it,  its 
value  as  a  crop  and  the  importance  of  it  for  the  community,  but 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  grow  cane  they  drop  back  into  the 
old  ruts  of  raising  their  rye,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  and  the  same 
thing  year  after  year !    When  a  new  canditate  for  favor  conies 
up,  it  has  to  fight  its  way  and  show  itself  to  be  about  five  times 
as  profitable  as  anything  else  before  it  will  get  an  introduction 
and  become  a  favorite.     I  was  atone  time  engaged  in  the  beet  root 
industry  for  about  four  years  in  the  East  and  as  the  result  of  our 
efforts  we  were  enabled  to  get  nine  to  ten  per  cent  from  the 
beet  and  make  the  business  pay  a  fair  return.     But  the  trouble 
was  to  get  enough  beets  to  run  more  than  two  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  and  we  could  not  induce  farmers  even  with  the  aid  of 
large  bonuses  to  grow  the  beets  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
factories  in  operation.     This  is  the  experience  with  the  amber 
cane.    You  can't  get  material  enough  to  keep  your  mills  going. 
It  is  not  because  the  sugar  isn't  there  or  because  you  can  not  ex- 
tract the  syrup,  but  you  can  not  get  farmers  to  grow  more  than 
enough  to  supply  their  home  mills,  and  of  course  capital  will  not 
be  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 

Capt.  Blakeley.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  experiments  with 
the  amber  cane  upon  the  state  farm;  can  you  give  us  a  short  re- 
port as  superintendent  ? 

Prof.  Porter  replied  that  the  work  upon  the  state  farm  had 
been  in  progress  the  past  four  years  in  getting  well  established 
and  in  a  condition  for  work  as  a  practical  experimental  station. 
First  the  land  was  bought,  cleared  up,  the  farm  buildings  erected, 
fenced  and  supplied  with  proper  tools  and  machinery.  It  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  stations  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  now  in  a  condition  where  all  that  was 
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needed  was  to  get  the  ^*  steam"  in  the  boiler.  As  yet  there  had 
not  been  a  dollar  of  money  famished  to  set  the  machine  at  real 
work  and  they  were  waiting  the  action  of  the  present  legisla- 
ture to  forward  the  enterprise  if  sach  an  institation  was  desired 
to  be  established  permanently  here  in  Minnesota. 

Oapt  Blakeley.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  farm!  Is 
it  mn  by  a  sort  of  private  enterprise  or  maintained  by  means  of 
state  aidf 

Profi  Porter.  Oar  experiment  station  was  established  by  the 
department  of  agricnltare  of  the  university  of  Minnesota  as  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  that  collie,  and  the  farm  stands 
simply  as  the  workshop  or  farm  laboratory  of  the  college  of  ag- 
riculture. A  place  where  the  teachings  of  the  textbook,  class 
room  and  laboratory  will  find  their  practical  illustration  in  the 
field,  garden  and  stable,  where  young  men  may  become  familiar 
with  all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

Two  years  s^go  this  winter  the  legislature  passed  an  act  au- 
Ihorizing  and  requesting  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
to  establish  a  state  agricultural  experiment  station,  placing 
the  direction  of  it  under  that  board  and  appointing  the  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  in  the  university  as  the  superintendent  of  that 
station,  and  the  law  stopped  there;  there  were  no  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  thing  in  motion.  Of  course 
the  university  was  going  right  along  and  doing  this  work,  and 
it  was  the  purpose  to  make  it  an  experiment  station.  The  State 
steps  in  and  authorizes  this  work,  or  what  answers  the  same 
parpose.  But  the  work  thus  far  has  been  carried  on  as  I  say, 
without  a  dollar  appropriated  directly  from  the  state  funds. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  a  farm  costing  us  some  $8,000  perfectly 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  That  was 
sold,  another  farm  purchased  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
magnificent  plant  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,000,  all  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  a  first-class  agricultural  station.  In  that 
length  of  time  I  have  been  professor  of  agriculture,  farm  super- 
intendent, form  foreman,  built  all  the  buildings,  purchased  all 
the  material,  paid  all  the  bills  and  superintended  all  the  work 
carried  on,  and  this  last  year  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
fiwrners'  institutes.  N'ow,  then,  I  submit  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  one  man  to  do  everything.  If  this  work  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  and  properly,  the  State  must  come  in  and 
make  such  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  equipment 
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aa  its  importance  demands.  We  have  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  located  midway  between  the  two  cities,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  should  be  all  the  while  going  to  do,  and 
getting  ready  to  do,  and  let  generations  pass  away  before  we  caoi 
accomplish  anything. 

The  committee  on  samples  reported  verbally  to  the  e£fect  that 
they  found  on  exhibition  several  fine  samples  of  sugar  and  syrap 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Kenney,  and  a  beautiful  model  of  Por- 
ter's Perpetual  Steam  Evaporator,  exhibited  by  the  makers, 
Densmore  Bros.,  of  Eed  Wing,  Minn. 

Gapt.  Blakeley  stated  that  the  sugar  industry  needed  protec- 
tion by  the  government  until  the  country  was  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries.  England  in  1845  became  a  free  trade 
nation,  as  it  was  able  to  withstand  competition.  For  the  present 
we  should  have  protection,  especially  for  the  promotion  of  the 
sugar  interest. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  having  arrived  was  in- 
troduced and  said:  He  had  been  reminded  by  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  adulterations  practiced  with  glucose,  of  a^  statement 
made  by  one  of  their  United  States  senators  to  him  some  time 
since,  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  repeal  the  oleomargarine 
bill,  and  said  that  the  dairymen  of  the  country  would  kick  up  a 
row  over  it  before  it  would  be  repealed.  He  added  that  if  farm- 
ers would  act  their  part  the  next  bill  to  be  passed  of  importance 
would  be  one  against  all  adulterations  of  food  products  of  all 
kinds;  such  a  bill  could  be  and  would  be  passed  just  as  soon  as 
farmers  indicated  that  they  desired  such  a  measure.  He  thought 
such  meetings  as  this,  and  associations  of  this  kind  in  this  State, 
in  Wisconsin,  in  Illinois  and  other  states,  should  take  this  matter 
in  hand  and  endeavor  to  have  this  project  carried  forward. 
There  should  be  the  most  stringent  legislation  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  food;  and  it  would  be  easily  secured  if  the  wants 
of  the  people  were  properly  presented  and  made  manifest. 

Prof.  Porter  said  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Indiana  Cane 
Growers  and  approved  by  this  Association  asked  for  legislation 
looking  to  the  repression  of  adulteration  of  sugar,  syrups  and 
similar  products. 

Capt.  Blakeley  stated  that  this  effort  to  secure  this  protection 
against  adulterations  of  that  character  would  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  and  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  concert 
of  action  in  this  regard. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1887. 

President  Elliot  stated,  upon  the  adjoumment  of  the  Amber 
Oane  Association,  that  there  was  time  for  an  hour's  session  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  committee  on  the  president's  annual  address  presented  the 
following  report,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brand,  was  accepted: 

BEPOBT  ON  PBESIDENTS'S  ADDRESS. 

The  committee  recommend  that  every  school  district  in  the 
State  be  furnished  a  copy,  bound  in  cloth,  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Society. 

In  the  matter  of  experimental  stations  we  are  in  flavor  of  the 
Hatch  bill  and  of  the  location  of  the  new  stations  in  the  prairie 
districts. 

If  means  can  be  had  we  are  in  favor  of  a  primer  of  Horticul- 
ture for  use  in  families  and  schools;  treating  of  the  primary 
principles  of  fruit  growing  and  gardening  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

We  recommend  the  setting  aside  of  fifby  dollars  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets for  the  information  and  aid  of  the  Entomologist,  the  books  to 
belong  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  kept  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Building  when  not  in  use. 

We  indorse  the  recommendations  made  in  regard  to  the  better 
organization  of  committees;  also  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  state 
flair  grounds.  We  suggest,  when  these  improvements  are  made, 
that  it  will  be  a  good  place  for  the  Society  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day. 

We  approve  of  the  recommendation  requesting  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  to  give  special  premiums  for  outside  county 
exhibits  and  the  giving  of  equal  special  sweepstake  premiums 
for  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Hennepin  and  Eamsey. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  floral  department  the  premiums  for 
amateur  exhibits  be  passed  on  by  committees  composed  of  ama- 
teurs. 
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We  approve  of  the  recommendation  for  the  increase  of  tho 
secretary's  salary,  and  recommend  that  it  be  made  five  hundred 
dollars. 

TBEE  PEODLEBS. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  subject  of  tree  peddlers  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee,  but  had  been  inadvertently  omitted, 
from  the  report. 

Mr.  Harris  said  the  committee  thought  the  legislature  should, 
pass  an  act  requiring  all  agents  working  outside  of  the  oonntiy 
where  a  nursery  was  locate<l  to  file  a  certificate  of  agency  witti 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  giving  the  name  of  the  nursery  repre- 
sented, with  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  trees  offered  for  sale,  and 
prices,  providing  in  the  act  that  fraudulent  representations 
should  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Smith  presented  the  following,  as  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject: 

In  the  matter  of  tree  peddlers  we  recommend  that  they  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license,  and  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  court  a 
certificate  of  agency  and  an  affidavit  as  to  the  location  of  the 
nui'sery  represented  before  receiving  license;  that  canvassing; 
for  fruit  trees  without  such  license  be  made  a  misdemeanor, 
with  punishment}  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Capt.  Blakeley.  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  it  cover  all 
horticultural  products  instead  of  apple  trees  simply.  These 
agents  sell  at  almost  every  house,  exhibiting  colored  plates  ot 
plants,  something  or  other,  which  they  represent  belong  to  a 
big  nursery  close  by.  It  should  include  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
and  the  selling  of  these  without  first  obtaining  such  license 
should  be  made  a  misdemeanor.  * 

Mr.  Brand.     Why  not  include  shrubs! 

The  resolution  was  amended  to  include  trees,  plants,  shrubs 
and  vines,  and  the  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Porter  presented  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amber 
Cane  Association,  found  on  page  184,  and  moved  its  adoption, 
which  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Harris  stated  he  had  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  firm 
of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  and  had  been  unable  to  find  any  nursery  of 
such  firm  within  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Even  if  there  was, 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  firm  deserved  to  be  condemned. 
He  had  seen  some  of  the  stock  sold  by  their  agents,  giving  an  in- 
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stance  where  an  order  for  stock  worth  some  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  had  been  filled  at  twenty-five  dollars.  He  thought 
their  swindling  operations  ought  to  be  exi>osed.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve they  grew  a  tree  themselves. 

President  Elliot  said  he  understood  this  firm  had  an  office 
here,  but  were  handling  stock  grown  in  Western  New  York. 

Continuing,  he  said  there  had  been  an  agent  around  this  last 
summer  representing  Augustine  &  Co.,  who  had  called  upon  him 
to  get  an  order;  not  having  much  to  do  he  sat  down  to  listen  to 
his  story;  he  was  one  of  the  ** greenest"  men  in  regard  to  stock 
one  could  imagine  and  knew  scarcely  anything ;  with  a  pencil 
and  card  he  took  some  notes,  which  were  amusing  to  say  the 
least.  This  agent  made  the  most  absured  statements  as  to  the 
stock  he  sold  and  its  hardiness;  had  his  plate  books,  with  speci- 
mens greatly  overdrawn  as  to  size  and  coloring;  his  stuff  was 
all  hardy  and  outrageously  high.  For  instance,  he  charged  $1.50 
for  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle;  Transcendent  crabs,  worth  $10  to 
$12  per  hundred,  25  to  75  cents  apiece,  etc.  He  was  most 
amused  with  a  statement  as  to  a  new  lily  of  which  the  company 
ha.l  been  able  to  secure  all  the  stock,  amounting  to  some  eleven 
bulbs,  at  an  expense  of  $250;  he  asked  the  agent  if  there  was 
any  way  he  could  get  three  or  four,  and  he  replied  he  didn't 
know  but  he  might  manage  to  furnish  one  at  thirty  dollars! 
That  was  the  style  of  this  class  of  men  that  were  going  all  over 
this  country,,  and  if  there  was  any  law  to  reach  them,  why 
not  have  it  put  in  force!  ^rhy  should  not  Wisconsin,  Dakota, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  join  hands  in  this  matter  to  get  a  law 
enacted  that  would  put  a  stop  to  these  fraudulent  transactions  ! 

Mr.  Brand  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  firm  of 
May  &  Co.  only  by  reputation;  that  he  had  examined  some 
trees  near  Mr.  BrimhaH's  place  last  summer,  purchased  of  an 
agent,  and  found  among  them  trees  that  he  recognized  as  Ben 
Davis.  He  had  lost  150,000  of  that  variety  in  1873  and  knew 
the  variety  well,  although  the  labels  read  ** Wealthy;"  found 
some  Early  Harvest  labeled  **  Tetofeky."  Agents  had  been  sell- 
ing stock  in  Rice  County  last  season  which  was  untrue  to  name; 
Pewaukee  was  sold  for  Transcendent,  etc.  These  things  were 
regulated  by  law  in  the  Southern  States;  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi their  laws  provided  for  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  810,000 
with  a  license  fee  of  five  dollars,  for  each  town  in  which  orders 
were  taken  for  nursery  stock.  The  law,  however,  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfEtctory;  the  agents  were  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Such  a  law  would  not  hart  the  honest  dealer. 
•  Mrs.  Stager  inquired  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  ^ '  strawberry 
tree/'  which  grew  three  feet  high  and  bore  fruit  so  one  could 
stand  up  and  pick  it;  this  was  one  of  the  things  sold  by  L.  L. 
May  &  Go.  Several  of  the  trees  had  be^  sold  to  mechanics  at 
Sauk  Eapids. 

Mr.  Harris  said  there  was  a  tree  called  the  Wahoo  which  was 
probably  the  species  referred  to.  A  firm  had  been  operating 
about  Caledonia  and  he  had  been  called  upon  to  examine  some 
of  the  stock  delivered  there.  He  found  they  had  been  selling 
trees  at  ten  dollars  a  dozen,  calling  them  the  Oideon  apple, 
which  in  every  respect  resembled  the  Ben  Davis.  Another  firm 
had  been  operating  in  this  country,  representing  to  sell  stock 
from  the  Sparta  Chain  N'urseries,  while  the  stock  was  grown  in 
Southern  Ohio.  They  had  sold  budded  trees  representing  them 
to  be  tardier  than  root  grafts.  He  had  been  to  Sparta,  Wis., 
and  found  one  nursery  of  less  than  two  acres,  planted  with  one 
and  two  year  old  crabs  chiefly,  with  barely  a  carload  of  such 
trees  as  the  firm  in  question  sells. 

Mr.  Labbitt  inquired  how  many  nursery  firms  there  were  in 
this  State  that  sent  out  stock  true  to  name;  he  had  not  found 
one  of  them  yet. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  fruit  growing 
interest  was  the  fraudulent  practices  of  tree  agents,  as  people 
who  patronized  them  not  only  lost  their  time  and  money,  but 
lost  faith  in  fruit  growing  in  the  State.  This  project  of  licensing 
might  be  a  check,  but  the  only  successful  remedy  was  to  educate 
the  people  against  purchasing  these  untried  new  varieties.  He 
had  been  in  the  Red  River  country,  where  they  were  infested 
with  tree  peddlers  selling  ** hardy"  Russians,  one  agent  repre- 
senting that  his  trees  were  imported  direct  from  Russia.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  a  gang  of  some  fifteen  men  had  been 
working,  under  a  leader;  one  of  their  specialties  was  a  wonderful 
combination  which  nobody  else  had  called  the  **  Hardy  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose,"  grafted  on  a  dogwood  tree,  pjaughter.]  He 
referred  to  several  other  instances  within  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Labbitt.  Mr.  President,  I  have  paid  out  in  the  last  ten 
years,  I  guess,  over  a  hundred  dollars  for  fruit  trees,  etc.  I  live 
very  near  a  nursery  ;  in  the  spring  I  used  to  drive  up  to  get  my 
trees,  and,  as  I  supposed,  bought  a  good  many  Duchess  trees, 
which  did  not  prove  to  be  of  that  variety  ;  I  bought  several  of 
the  Wealthies  without  getting  one.     I  finally  thought  I  would 
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change,  and  so  Mr.  Gibbs  ordered  some  trees  from  La  Crescent; 
the  result  was  I  got  one  Dnchess  and  two  of  the  Wealthy  omt 
of  twenty-fiye.  The  nurserymen  in  this  country  are  scarce  who 
practice  no  fraud. 

Mr.  Harris.    Did  you  say  you  got  them  from  Ea  Crescent ! 

Mr.  Labbitt.     Mr.  Gibbs  said  he  ordered  them  from  there. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will  say  that  I  never  propagated  any  trees  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Labbitt.    T  didn't  say  it  was  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harris.  There  is  no  nursery  in  La  Crescent  and  there 
has  not  been  for  twenty- eight  years. 

Mr.  Labbitt.  The  trees  were  all  right  so  far  as  growth  was 
concerned,  but  not  true  to  name. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  have  just  come  in  from  the  ice  carnival  and  feel 
too  cold  to  talk,  but  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  ever 
bought  any  trees  in  Olmsted  County  f 

Mr.  Labbitt  said  he  had  not,  but  thought  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  farmers  were  fond  of  being  humbugged. 

Mr.  Labbitt.     I  am  not. 

Mr.^  Allen  mentioned  an  instance  where  he  had  cautioned 
a  neighbor  against  ordering  shrubbery,  etc.,  from  traveling 
agents,  telling  him  to  ordfer  his  stock  direct  from  Lake  City  and 
he  would  guarantee  it  would  be  satisfactory,  as  he  had  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  nurserymen  and  never  had  received  as  good  satis- 
&ction  elsewhere  as  he  had  at  the  Lake  City  Nursery.  But  when 
the  agent  of  a  St.  Pual  firm  came  along  and  went  at  him  **  ham- 
mer and  tongs,"  he  countermanded  the  order  and  bought  of  the 
^ent  He  had  himself  bought  strawberry  plants  at  a  high  price 
of  an  Eastern  firm  which  had  never  borne  a  berry,  but  he  lived 
in  hopes.  There  were  plenty  of  reliable  nurserymen  in  the 
State,  but  the  trouble  was  to  teach  farmers  the  wisdom  of  pat- 
ronizing them  instead  of  traveling  agents. 

Mrs,  Stager  said  the  agents  who  had  been  selling  these  straw- 
beny  trees  had  represented  them  as  needing  no  fertilizer  and  as 
hearing  wonderful  berries,  whereas  the  common  plants  had  to 
he  fertilized  and  cultivated.  It  looked  very  much  as  the  gen- 
tlemen said,  that  people  liked  to  be  humbugged. 

Mr.  Harris.     A  certain  gentlemen  wrote  me  inquiring  if  there 

is  a  hardy  peach,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  if  peaches  grafted 

on  the  wild  thorn  would  not  be  subject  to  the  borer !    I  rise  to 

inquire  if  they  raise  peaches  in  Wisconsin! 

President  Elliot  here  introduced  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Wiscon- 
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sin,  who  said  he  had  known  one  gentlemen  who  had  raised  a 
few  peaches  by  bending  the  trees  down  and  covering  them 
through  the  winter.  As  a  rule  x>each  trees  would  grow  up  in 
the  summer  and  kill  down  every  winter.  As  to  the  statement 
that  there  were  hardy  peach  trees  it  was  enough  to  isay  that  they 
had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  are  trying  to  sell  them  down  in  Illinois 
to  the  ** suckers." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  In  regard  to  May  &  Co.  I  would  say  that 
two  or  three  years  ago  a  young  man  came  to  me  wanting  me  to 
help  him  into  some  business.  He  came  with  a  letter  from  May 
&  Go.  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  them.  I  told  him  I  had  met  the 
horticulturists  of  Minnesota  and  feared  there  was  a  screw  loose 
there  somewhere,  but  was  not  jwsitive.  But  they  sent  on  their 
printed  recommendations,  etc.,  and  he  was  induced  to  act  as 
agent.  Their  prices  were  perfectly  outrageous;  for  instance^ 
the  CJuthbert  raspberry,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 
I  have  tens  of  thousands  that  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  at  a  dollar 
a  hundred,  as  pretty  as  ever  grew.  We  have  been  annoyed  very- 
much  with  these  tree  peddlers  in  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  Society  taking  measures  of  this  kind  and  I  shall  certainly 
recommend  our  society  to  follow  your  example  at  their 
meeting  in  February  next.  We  have  some  nurserymen  in  Wis- 
consin whom  you  can  rely  upon.  I  have  known  them  for  years  as 
gentlemen  and  believe  them  to  be  upright,  honorable  men,  who 
will  do  as  they  agree.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  so  many  people 
humbugged  from  year  to  year  by  these  tramps  that  are  running 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  Labbitt.  I  don't  call  it  a  humbug  when  I  order  a  thing; 
the  humbug  comes  in  in  their  clear  **  cheek.'' 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  have  no  objections  to  calling  it  by  that 
name,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Gapt.  Blakeley  here  referred  to  the  methods  followed  by  agents 
forty  years  ago  in  Virginia  and  other  states  and  said  the  experi- 
ence of  the  states  mentioned  was  a  terrific  one. 

Mr.  Harris  inquired  if  the  legislature  was  asked  to  give  the 
Society  $500  more  to  disseminate  information  among  the  people, 
would  not  the  statement  be  made  that  too  much  money  was  be- 
ing expended! 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  _The  farmers  will  not  object  provided  they 
get  the  books. 

Mr.  Labbitt.     I  would  rather  pay  a  dollar  tax  to  get  men  to 
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sell  what  they  represent  than  to  pay  half  a  mill  to  stop  other 
people  from  buying  of  these  men. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  We  have  adopted  a  plan  in  Wisconsin  at 
our  institutes  that  works  very  well.  We  are  now  holding  three 
burners'  institutes  a  week  in  Wisconsin,  and  occasionally  four  a 
week.  At  each  institute  we  have  a  large  number  of  volumes  of 
our  State  Agricultural  Society  with  other  reports  bound  in  them, 
and  we  distribute  them  at  these  institutes.  The  plan  now  is  to 
have  large  numbers  of  them  printed  the  coming  year,  and  per- 
haps an  additional  volume  with  the  cream  of  the  institutes,  t0 
distribute,  so  that  in  a  year  or  so  our  £Eu*mers  will  be  educated 
and  there  will  not  be  such  good  picking  for  this  class  of  men. 
The  farmers  in  our  State  are  being  waked  up  as  they  never  were 
before,  and  we  hope  to  keep  the  interest  growing;  these  reports 
are  being  called  for  in  every  direction.  If  our  sister  states  will 
take  hold  of  this  work,  and  the  horticulturists  and  agricultur- 
ists will  work  together,  they  will  find  it  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
Our  farmers  are  coming  forward  and  showing  an  interest  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

President  Elliot.  What  is  the  number  of  those  reports 
printed? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  altogether  some  25,000  and 
we  shairprobably  have  the  number  increased. 

Prof.  Porter  was  very  glad  Mr.  Smith  had  mentioned  this 
subject;  we  had  been  trying  to  profit  by  their  good  example. 
A  year  ago  the  Collie  of  Agriculture  by  its  board  of  regents  un- 
dertook this  institute  work  at  its  own  expense.  They  had  been 
doing  the  work  just  as  fast  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  means  at  their 
disposal  would  permit;  they  had  held  thirty-one  institutes,  be- 
sides assisting  at  others.  This  had  been  done  with  $1,000. 
They  had  felt  the  want  of  this  literature  spoken  of;  also,  another 
edition  was  needed  of  our  Forestry  Manual  of  at  least  10,000  vol- 
umes, with  a  corresponding  number  of  the  Society  reports.  He 
was  now  publishing  a  report  which  would  contain  much  valuable 
matter,  but  as  only  3,000  copies  were  authorized,  there  would  be 
very  few  for  general  distribution.  This  Society  might  act  as  an 
auxiliary  in  this  institute  work.  The  l^islature  had  been  asked 
to  appropriate  $7,500  for  the  institute  work. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.     You  will  find  $7,500  is  not  enough. 

Prof.  Poiter.  We  have  got  to  go  slow;  this  legislature  is  one 
that  was  elected  on  principles  of  economy,  if  we  expend  this 
sum  judiciously  we  will  have  no  more  trouble  in  getting  $15,000 
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the  next  time  than  we  have  the  amount  asked  for  now.  He  had 
seen  institutes  where  the  first  day  farmers  would  come  to  the 
door  and  look  in;  the  next  season  a  few  would  come  in  and  sit 
down;  before  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  hall  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people. 

Gapt.  Blakeley.  The  question  is,  whether  there  is  more  pleas- 
ure to  cheat  than  to  be  cheated.  Legislation  of  a  stringent 
nature  would  prevent  these  fraudulent  transactions  of  tree 
peddlers  in  the  State;  consequently  you  would  be  doing  your- 
selves no  injury  and  would  be  doing  the  State  a  great  service  if 
you  could  have  an  act  passed  that  would  abolish  these  fraudulent 
practices. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1887. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  pi*esident. 

ADDRESS  ON  FAIRS. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Gregg,  of  Minneapolis,  was  introduced  and  proceeded 
to  address  the  Society.     He  said: 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  briefly  upon  the  fiairs  of 
our  State. 

It  came  in  the  order  of  my  duty  during  the  season  last  past  to 
visit  a  goodly  number  of  the  county  fairs  in  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, and  those  visits  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  before  you  some  of 
those  impressions  and  submit  them  to  your  candid  judgment, 
for  approval  or  disapproval.  I  wish  to  say  in  advance  that  1  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  or  allege  aught  against  the  fair  managers 
of  the  state  and  county  fairs,  for  I  have  found  them  almost  with- 
out exception  to  be  men  well  advanced  in  the  line  of  progressive 
agriculture.  ^ 

'   Our  fairs  as  conducted  are  open  to  criticism  and  my  first  ob- 
jection is  the  lack  of  the  educational  element. 
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The  people  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  fair  fianltB,  upon  the 
priDciple  of  "like  people  like  priest."  Faulty  methods  have 
been  active  and  have  come  to  the  front,  while  better  methods 
have  been  lagging  behind.  The  State  supports  our  fairs  by  ap- 
propriations, presumably  as  agricultural  educators,  and  our  Mr 
managers,  as  a  rule,  desire  that  they  shall  be  such;  still  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  educational  element  is  largely  wanting.  This  is 
not  saying  that  our  &irs  are  failures,  for  they  usually  succeed, 
according  to  the  commonly  accepted  standard  of  success,  that  is, 
they  pay  expenses  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  The  managers 
work  hard,  for  no  pay,  and  the  people  get  a  horse  race,  rarely 
of  high  order — usually  more  or  less  scrub — with  an  agricultural 
attachment  and  fair  fakirs  admitted.  Our  fairs  have  the  horse 
element  in  them  in  such  large  proportion  that  they  are  some- 
times called  ** agricultural  horse  trots.'' 

BAOING  AT  FAIRS. 

A  manly,  robust  nature  usually  loves  a  horse.  The  well- 
trained  and  well-bred  roadster  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  day.  A 
oold-blooded,  straight-shouldered,  paunchy  horse  is  out  of  place 
in  these  days  of  steam  and  drive.  To  raise  and  train  a  good 
horse  is  as  laudable  as  to  raise  grain.  I  believe  that  true  train- 
ing consists  in  speeding  in  natural  form,  without  weights  or  arti- 
ficial aids.  Intelligent  breeding  will  produce  the  form  associated 
with  the  requisite  nervous  force  that  speeds  itself.  Some  of  our 
best  trotters  maintain  their  highest  speed  in  natural  form  alone. 
Good  form,  mental  equilibrium  and  nervous  energy  are  valu- 
able, for  they  can  be  transmitted.  Such  a  value  is  positive, 
and  its  measure  of  value  is  often  unknown.  Hambletonian 
and  old  Justin  Morgan  had  so  great  value  that  even  to-day  their 
value  is  unknown.  Weights  and  other  aids  are  an  open  confes- 
sion of  fault  in  the  horse  speeded.  The  true  idea  should  be,  not 
to  improve  horses  by  weighting,  which  is  transient,  but  by 
breeding,  which  is  permanent.  Put  the  premiums  upon  horses 
of  permanent  values;  this  would  naturally  recognize  the  stallions 
and  mares  as  first  on  the  list;  drive  out  the  pool-seller  and 
jockey,  of  dark  and  doubtful  methods,  and  we  still  would  have 
the  horse  as  an  attraction  with  a  value  worthy  of  recognition, 
and  the  race  of  the  fair  would  be  an  '*  agricultural  horse  trot" 
without  reproach. 
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PAIB  FAKIBS.  • 

By  fakirs  I  mean  those  men  who  run  fortune  wheels,  cane 
racks,  and  gambling  devices  in  general.  They  should  be  strict- 
ly barred  from  the  fair  grounds,  for  they  are  but  schools  of  vice. 
I  submit  the  following  "points"  bearing  on  this  matter: 

1.  The  State  legislates  against  gambling  in  winter,  but  ex- 
pends its  money  in  autumn  to  sustain  the  places  where  gambling 
schools  are  held.  The  State  pays  a  bounty  for  wolf  scalps;  let 
it  now  go  to  raising  wolves. 

2.  The  fair  is  now  a  bait  that  brings  the  farmer  within  the 
reach  of  the  net  of  the  sharper;  he  then  is  made  food  of  by  fakir 
sharks. 

3.  Country  folk,  not  worldly  wise,  are  easiest  caught;  for  this 
reason  the  highest  license  is  paid  by  fakirs  for  these  fair-ground 
permits. 

4.  These  grounds  so  occupied  by  games  are  doubly  dangerous, 
as  respectability,  like  a  cloth,  covers  the  hidden  trap.       ^ 

I  rest  the  propositions  with  the  question,  "Should  these  things 
be  allowed!" 

GAMING. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  see  so  much  of  this  that  the  follow 
ing  short  statements  concerning  it  have  come  to  mind  and  are 
also  submitted : 

1.  Betting  proposes  to  swap  a  useless  opinion  for  another 
man's  money;  a  clear  case  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

2.  Betting  is  backing  one'sopinion  with  scrip  instead  of  sense; 
a  bankrupt  head  banking  on  the  pocket. 

3.  To  "put  up  or  shut  up"  is  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  in- 
telligent poor  and  open  the  mouth  of  the  bawling  rich.  Wisdom 
is  gagged  and  folly  excited  to  foolishness. 

4.  Gambling  is  the  action  of  the  child  man,  the  vice  of  the 
savage,  the  foe  of  industry  and  the  prolific  mother  of  discontent. 
Gambling  has  no  defenders;  society  shrinks  from  it,  laws  brand 
it,  and  its  road  leads  to  despair.  Surely  such  a  thing  should  not 
have  any  place  in  the  educational  centres  of  a  state. 

LIQUORS  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

Little  need  now  be  said  here.  Public  opinion  condemns  it. 
The  outlook  is  that  proper  laws  will  be  forthcoming  withholding 
state  aid  from  fairs  where  its  sale  is  permitted. 
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FALB  ATTRACTIONS. 

I  have  no  desire  to  drape  the  fair,  but  wish  that  the  crimson 
hues  of  vice  might  be  supplanted  by  the  more  pleasing  colors  of 
joys  that  bring  no  pain.  Let  us  welcome  the  "  merry-go-round'' 
that  swings  its  happy  burden  to  the  sound  of  the  hurdy-gurdy; 
the  stimulants  to  feats  of  manly  strength,  the  national  game, 
firemen  and  band  parades,  glass-ball  shooting,  and  increase  their 
number  by  inducements  and  ingenuity.  Let  ample  scope  be 
given  for  "youthful  jollity.''  The  fair  is  now  and  ever  should 
he  a  place  for  pleasure.  It  should  be  pruned  of  those  things 
that  lead  into  doubtful  and  dangerous  ways;  the  fair  should  not 
lead  anyone  into  temptation. 

THE  FAIB  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

It  should  be  more  of  an  educator  than  it  is.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  aids  in  that  direction: 

1.  Domestic  animals  should  be  scaled  by  points;  the  judge 
should  have  an  outline  of  a  perfect  form  furnished  him  as  an  aid 
for  this  work.  It  is  painful  to  see  awards  made  upon  size  alone; 
the  world  is  full  of  quantity,  but  is  still  short  on  quality. 

2.  This  form  test  should  also  apply  to  vegetables. 

3.  Grains  should  be  graded  by  recognized  standards.  Samples 
of  standard  grains  should  be  at  hand  for  comparison. 

4.  Judging  should  be  done  openly;  that  is  a  reason  given  by 
making  an  outline,  or  by  verbal  or  written  announcement  why 
awards  are  given. 

5.  Standard  packages  for  products  and  standard  coops  for 
fowls,  etc.,  should  be  recognized;  such  things  educate  rapidly. 

6.  All  entries  should  be  made  before  the  fair  opens,  and 
judges  carefully  selected  and  supplied  with  outlines  and  guides 
in  standard  measurement.  If  need  be,  pay  them  well  and  so  get 
good  services. 

7.  Paid  and  educated  judges  would  be  of  great  value;  this 
paid  method  already  prevails  at  competitive  examinations  of  a 
high  order. 

I  dose  by  repeating  a  former  statement,  that  the  faults  of  the 
Mr  system  are  not  the  faults  of  the  fair  managers. 

The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  upon  the 
subject  of  '*  Agricultural  Education." 
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PROF.  NORTHROFS  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Freaidentj   Ladies  and   Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society: 

I  have  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to  si>eak  to  you  this 
evening,  not  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  literary  address  or 
a  treatise  on  horticulture,  but  in  order  to  say  a  few  things  re- 
specting agricultural  education,  which  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
State  that  I  should  say  and  say  now. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  become  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  purposes  and  investigations  through  the 
annual  reports  which  you  have  published,  and  I  come  before 
you  to-night  with  a  very  sincere  respect  for  you  and  your  work. 
Yon  have  taken  hold  of  that  department  of  agriculture  which 
most  imperatively  requires  special  attention  here  in  Minnesota, 
and  which  more  than  any  other  needs  the  aid  of  science  and  the 
teachings  of  experience.  You  have  prosecuted  this  work  with 
a  zeal  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  with  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess for  which  the  entire  State  ought  to  be  grateful.  Many  of 
the  papers  published  in  the  record*  of  your  proceedings  are 
worthy  of  careful  study;  and  those  are  not  wanting  which  show 
the  writers  to  be  as  refined  in  taste  and  as  sensible  to  beauty  and 
as  appreciative  of  the  utility  of  beauty,  as  the  most  cultured 
literary  artists.  Such  a  paper  is  that  by  Mr  J.  S.  Harris,  in 
'^The  Model  Farmer's  Garden,''  in  which  occurs  a  description  of 
what  a  farmer's  home  should  be,  which,  if  realize  to  any  con 
siderable  extent,  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  happiness  of  farm- 
ers and  their  families.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  done  much 
more  than  to  publish  excellent  papers.  But  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  supposed  that  Minnesota  was  too  cold  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  fruit.  But  you  thought  otherwise.  You  experi- 
mented and  persisted  in  your  experiments  when  the  results  were 
most  discouraging.  By  your  wise  perseverance  and  intelligent 
skill  you  have  made  Minnesota  the  prize  bearer  of  the  nation  for 
excellence  of  apples;  you  have  made  it  almost  the  peer  of  any 
in  the  abundance  and  deliciousuess  of  grapes;  you  have  made 
strawberries,  the  most  luscious  of  all  small  fruits,  notonly  plenty 
but  of  great  variety  and  of  the  highest  excellence — while  every 
table  in  Minnesota  is  a  debtor  to  you  for  a  variety  of  food  pro- 
duced here  at  home,  and  most  conducive  to  comfort  and  to 
health.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  names  of  Gideon, 
Pearce,  Harris,  Elliot,  and  others  whom  I  need   not  mention, 
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have  become  as  ^Ebiailiar  as  household  words  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  this  Society,  and  as  benefiEkctors  of  the  State. 

If  I  can  not  directly  participate  in  yonr  counsels  or  assist  you 
in  your  work,  I  can  at  least  appi*eciate  the  value  of  your  work. 
And  I  especially  desire  that,  as  I  speak  to  you  to-night,  you 
shall  not  look  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  pity,  as  a  mere  theorist 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  mysteries  of  practical  agriculture. 
It  is  true  that  even  a  theorist  may  reach  his  conclusions  fh>m  a 
larger  induction  than  the  practical  man,  and  so  the  geologist 
may  be  a  safer  guide  in  mining  than  is  the  practical  miner.  But 
I  am  not  even  a  theorist.  My  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm, 
where  I  became  familiar  in  a  practical  way  with  the  whole  rou- 
tine of  a  fiewmer's  life,  including  what  will  some  day  be  more 
important  in  Minnesota  than  it  appears  to  be  regarded  now,  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  as 
well  a&  for  dairy  purposes.  I  learned  how  to  do  things  by  doing 
them.  I  know  perfectly  well  what  a  farmer's  life  is;  what  his 
work  is;  and  I  believe  I  know  what  his  needs  are  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  education  and  preparation  for  his  work.  This  is  my 
only  justification  for  appearing  before  you  at  all.  While  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  field  of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  any 
man  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  while  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  undoubtedly  know  vastly  more  than  I  about 
agriculture,  I  yet  modestly  hope  to  lead  you  along  certain  lines 
of  thought  which  will  pay  for  the  time  and  attention  which  you 
may  give  me.  I  propose  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural education.  I  shall  first  notice  very  briefly  the  historical 
progress  of  agriculture.  I  shall  then  inquire  what  has  been 
done  for  agricultural  education  in  Minnesota,  and  finally,  I  shall 
try  to  show  what  is  needed  for  the  J  future. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  history  of  agriculture,  we  shall  be 
impressed  with  the  very  great  simplicity  and  crudeness  of  the 
agencies  employed  in  early  times  to  aid  the  farmer  in  his  work; 
we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  slow  progress  made  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  mediseval  ages  in  Europe  gen- 
erally; and  in  all  the  world,  down  even  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent time;  and  we  shall  be  delighted  at  the  rapid  strides  which 
agriculture  has  made  in  the  last  half  century,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  machines  employed  to  save  human  labor,  but  also  in 
the  understanding  of  scientific  principles  and  their  application 
to  forming.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  rapid  and  marked  im- 
provement in  agriculture  dates  from  the  time  when  agricultural 
26 
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societies  began  to  be  formed.  Some  of  the  societies  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  are  in  existence  to-day^  and  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  the  discussions  and  experiments  of  these 
societies  have  done  much  to  bring  on  the  age  of  mighty  produc- 
tion and  of  systematic  economy  in  human  muscle.  At  all 
events,  through  the  publications  of  these  societies  it  has  come 
to  pass,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  world  has  had  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  good  ideas  which  have  been  orginated  by  observ- 
ers or  thinkers.  This  community  of  ideas,  so  characteristic  of 
our  age,  is  one  great  cause  of  human  progress,  not  merely  in 
agriculture,  but  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  It  is  no 
longer  one  man  thinking  for  himself  alone  that  measures  the 
progress  of  the  race.  It  is  rather  multitudes  of  men  thinking 
for  humanity — all  eager  to  share  their  thoughts  and  discoveries 
with  one  another,  and  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  Under 
this  stimulus  grains  have  been  improved  in  quality,  and  Vastly 
increased  in  quantity;  fruits  have  been  multiplied  in  varieties, 
and  made  better  in  flavor;  vegetables  have  been  madQ  to  as- 
sume unheard  of  proportions;  cattle  of  improved  breeds  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  stunted  and  unprofitable  specimens  of 
former  times,  and  the  dairy  has  become  a  most  tremendous  con- 
tributor to  human  comfort;  while  the  horse  has  been  developed 
in  speed  and  beauty  beyond  anything  known  to  our  ancestors. 
And  still  the  work  of  subduing  the  earth,  so  essential  to  human 
welfare  everywhere,  goes  on  with  almost  boundless  promise  for 
the  future. 

It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  wants  of  the  world 
would  be  rapidly  met,  and  a  great  surplus  of  unneeded  products 
would  result  from  the  vastly  increased  power  of  labor;  but  ex- 
perience proves  that  there  is  no  new  idea  of  real  value  and  no 
new  force  of  real  power  for  which  the  world  can  not  make  room, 
however  well  mankind  may  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  be- 
fore. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mere  existence  with  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  comfort,  and  even 
luxury,  mankind  can  have  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
We  no  longer  think  of  famine  as  possible,  since  it  has  been  clear- 
ly shown  that  there  is  nourishment  enough  in  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth  to  feed  all  her  children  for  ages  to  come.  And  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  food  has  not  been  the  result  of  the 
employment  of  a  proportionally  increased  number  of  laborers, 
but  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  work  instead  of  human 
muscles.    Thus  the  labor  of  the  world  is  not  unduly  expended 
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in  the  direct  production  of  food,  but  it  is  applied  in  larger 
and  larger  measures  to  the  manufacture  of  the  myriad  articles 
whidi  the  genius  of  man  has  invented  for  human  comfort  and 
▼hich,  from  being  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  are  fast  becoming 
tilie  neoeasiuies  of  the  poor.  Whatever  adds  to  the  productive 
power  of  labor  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  comfort,  and  especi- 
ally increases  the  number  of  those  who  can  have  this  comfort. 
We  are  therefore  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  those  search- 
ers after  truth  who  explore  the  dark  places  of  nature's  domain, 
and  bring  to  light  new  forces  for  the  service  of  m^. 

Bat  with  the  advance  in  agriculture  and  the  recognition  of  a 
scientific  method  in  agriculture,  the  old  idea  that  anybody  can 
be  a  former  and  that  as  likely  as  not  education  will  unfit  a  vn^n 
for  a  former's  life,  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  passed  away, 
and  there  has  come  instead  a  demand  for  agricultural  education. 
This  demand  is  sensible  and  proper.  The  supply  ouglit  to  equal 
the  demand.  And  it  does.  iNo  person  who  desires  an  agricul- 
tnral  education  need  go  without  it  because  it  can  not  be  had. 
The  trouble  thus  for  has  been  that  while  a  clamor  is  raised  for 
agricnltural  education  the  bo3rs  to  be  educated  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  to  educate  there  must  be  persons  to  receive  the  educa- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  the  demand  for  agricultural 
education  in  Minnesota  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  very  great, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  supply  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.  And  if,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  demand  seems  to  anybody  to  be  greater  than  the  supply,  I 
answer,  in  the  language  of  the  market  reports,  that  *'the  de- 
mand is  mainly  speculative  and  not  for  consumption.''  And  I 
add,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "to 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world." 

lo  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  regents  of  the 
^vereity  have  not  been  negligent  in  the  matter  of  providing 
Cities  for  agricultural  education.  Consider  for  a  moment 
*hat  they  hav^  done. 

The  endowment  of  a  university  in  Minnesota  was  begun  in 
1851  by  the  act  of  Congress  granting  two  townships  of  land  for 
^purpose.  The  territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  in  1851 
fef  the  establishment  of  the  university.  The  state  constitution, 
**>ptedin  1857,  confirmed  the  previous  action  and  expressly 
provided  for  the  vesting  in  the  uni  veraity  of  all  lands  which  may 
heteafler  be  granted  by  Congress  or  other  donations  for  univer- 
sity purposes.     For  reasons  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here, 
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the  university  was  not  really  organized  and  put  into  operation 
till  1869.  Thos  eighteen  years  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
first  grant  for  the  university  by  Congress  and  the  organization 
of  a  fgbculty  for  university  work.  At  first  the  regents  very  prop- 
erly made  provision  for  the  education  that  wafi  most  needed 
and  demanded.  Full  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, literature  and  arts.  For  years  the  provision  thus  made 
was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  State.  As  schools  and  schol- 
arship in  the  State  improved  the  work  in  the  university  was 
raised,  preparatory  classes  were  dropped,  till  now  only  one  re- 
mains, and  its  days  are  numbered.  Later  came  the  organization 
of  the  college  of  mechanic  arts,  and  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture. Up  to  this  time  the  sons  of  farmers,  like  the  sons  of  every- 
body else,  had  had  free  permission  to  enter  every  class  room  in 
the  university  for  which  they  were  prepared.  Now  they  were 
permitted  to  have  in  junior  and  senior  years  special  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  addition  to  all  the  other  privil^es  of  the 
university.  In  other  words,  a  special  college  of  agriculture, 
with  a  two-years'  course,  was  established,  to  enter  which  a  stu  - 
dent  must  have  pursued  the  college  course  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

In  due  time,  also,  the  regents,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  trust  and 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  agricultural  education,  bought 
a  farm  near  the  university,  for  the  practical  experimental  work. 
When  the  present  professor  of  agriculture  came  to  the  State  he 
found  the  farm  unsuited  to  its  intended  use,  an^  upon  his  rec- 
ommendation the  regents  sold  the  farm,  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  purchased  the  present  experimental  farm,  erected 
thereon  a  model  house  and  barn,  placed  upon  the  farm  a  variety 
of  stock,  recreated — so  to  speak — the  whole  farm,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  a  most  admirable  tract  of  land,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a  Minnesota  farm  to  be;  with- 
out a  weed  in  its  cultivated  parts,  and  with  a  rich  covering  of 
grass  where  formerly  not  a  blade  was  growing.  In  bringing  the 
farm  to  it«  present  condition  and  present  fitness  for  experiment- 
al work,  and  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  department  of 
agriculture,  the  regents  have  expended  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; and  they  have  spent,  year  by  year,  far  more  for  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  than  they  have  spent  for  any  other  de- 
partment whatever,  and  they  have  done  this  with  a  very  sincere 
desire  to  improve  agriculture  and  to  benefit  the  farmers. 

If  this  liberal  policy  has  not  been  appreciated,   if  students 
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have  not  come  to  the  collie  of  agriculture,  if  there  has  been 
practically  no  demand  whatever  for  agricultural  education,  it  is 
not  because  the  regents  have  failed  «in  their  duty,  not  because 
tkey  have  not  made  generous  provision  for  this  education,  not 
because  they  have  not  been  willing  to  do  everything  which  large- 
minded  men  could  do  to  promote  so  great  an  interest  as  the 
agriculture  of  Minnesota.  And  I  wish  to  say  here  that  if  the 
regents  have  not  accomplished  directly  for  agriculture  as  much 
as  might  be  desired  —  as  much  as  they  desired — they  have  at 
least  proved  themselves  wise  trustees  of  the  property  intrusted 
to  tiieir  care  —  for  they  have  converted  property  which  original- 
ly cost  them  only  $8,000  into  property  which  could  easily  be 
sold  to-day  for  $250, 000^  while  the  fruit  farm  at  Minnetonka, 
purchased  for  $2,000,  could  be  sold  now  for  $50,000.  If  anyone 
can  show  anywhere  more  profitable  farming  than  that  let  us 
know  where  it  is. 

But  the  regents  have  not  stopped  even  here.    Tn  their  zeal  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  they  have  consented 
to  impair  somewhat  the  sjrmmetry  of  the  university,  and  have 
opened  specially  easy  paths  by  which  students  can  enter  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  and  they  have  done  this  by  my  advice. 
When  I  came  to  the  university,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I  found  one  student  roistered  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 
He  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  the  second  year  of  my 
administration  opened  without  a  singlepupil  in  agriculture.  You 
will  believe  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  I  pondered  upon 
the  subject  long  and  earnestly.     I  became  satisfied  that  two 
things  were  clear :  First,  that  the  actual  demand  for  special  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  was  very  slight,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  agricultural  State  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, not  one  farmer's  son  appeared  to  ask  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, while  hundreds  of  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  came  to 
theuniversity  to  ask  for  instruction  in  other  things.     Second, 
that  the  children  of  the  State  who  desired  education  at  all  would 
take  the  highest  education  that  they  could  get.     If,  therefore, 
they  once  fitted  themselves  in  the  high  schools  to  enter  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  the  university,  they  would  keep  on  as  long  as  they 
could  in  the  lines  of  their  preparatory  Work  in  the  schools — 
that  is  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  mental,  physical,  natural 
and  economic  science.      In  the  full  tide    of   successful    and 
joyous  scholarship,  with  its  almost  infinite  possibilities  for  the 
fdture,  very  few  students  would  ever  wish  to  turn  aside  to  study 
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practical  agricnltare.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  X 
saw  clearly  that  either  there  would  be  no  students  in  agricul- 
ture, or  some  special  induceinents  must  be  held  out  for  persons 
to  take  that  course.  As  we  would  not  divert  any  of  the  stream 
of  students  pouring  into  the  university  into  the  college  of  agri*- 
culture,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  tap  the  stream  nearer 
its  source  before  the  current  set  too  strong  in  the  present 
direction;  and  this  we  did.  We  have  opened  the  doors  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  to  students  who  would  not  and  could  not 
enter  the  regular  courses  of  study  as  heretofore  guarded.  We 
have  provided  that  students  may  enter  the  college  of  agriculture 
upon  passing  an  examination  in  geography.  XJuited  States  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composition — five  of  the 
eleven  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  university — and  as  a  result  we  have  this  year  four  regu- 
lar students  in  agriculture,  not  one  of  whom  could  have  entered 
under  the  old  arrangement. 

But  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  separating  the  college 
of  agriculture  from  the  university,  I  have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving we  should  have  had  five  times  as  many.  So  long  as  this 
agitation  goes  on  it  is  impossible  to  work  with  the  confidence  in 
the  future  necessary  for  the  highest  success;  and  no  special 
efforts,  beyond  a  statement  of  the  facts,  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure pupils  for  this  course  the  present  year.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  with  our  experiment,  I  do  not  doubt  its 
success.  I  am  certain  that  our  present  plan  of  starting  the  agri- 
cultural department  lower  down  in  the  course  of  study  than 
heretofore  is  the  correct  one.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  professor  of 
agriculture  in  Yale  College;  and  I  am  confident  that  our  present 
plan  will  commend  itself  thoroughly  to  every  intelligent  and 
fEiir-minded  farmer  who  will  examine  it.  Under  this  plan  the 
studies  pursued  by  the  agricultural  student  to  enable  him  to 
graduate  as  a  bachelor  of  agriculture  are  the  following:  Agrical- 
ture,  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  entomol- 
ogy, geology,  mineralogy,  practical  mathematics,  drawing,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  shop  work,  history,  zo- 
ology, English  political  science,  veterinary  science  and  rhetoric. 
I  submit  that  the  student  who  does  good  work  in  all  these 
branches  fairly  ear  as  his  degree;  and  that  the  University  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  confer  a  degree  for  this  work,  nor  the  student 
be  ashamed  to  receive  the  degree  which  represents  this  work. 
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llie  r^ents  have  thus  made  it  i>os8ible  for  any  farmer's  son 
vho  has  a  good  common  school  education  to  enter  the  college  of 
agriculture.  Besides  this  they  permit  him  to  take  any  studies 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  for  which  he  may  be 
fitted  and  which  he  may  desire  to  take.  Is  it  possible  to  make 
the  situation  more  comfortable  or  more  inviting  for  the  farmers 
boy  than  it  ist  If  so,  will  you,  gentlemen,  please  to  tell  me 
how! 

But  the  r^ents  have  not  stopped  even  tere.  Determined,  if 
possible,  to  make  the  farm  of  service  in  the  way  of  education, 
they  last  year  authorized  the  formation  of  a  class  in  "practical 
agriculture"  to  be  composed  of  boys  who  pass  no  examinations 
and  who  receive  pay  for  the  work  they  do.  Ten  boys  were  in 
this  class  last  summer.  It  was  an  experiment  to  see  what  degree 
of  eo^gerness  would  be  shown  for  practical  education  so  much  de- 
manded. -It  is  plainly  not  the  kind  of  work  tor  the  university 
to  do,  but  the  experiment  has  answered  its  purpose,  lileanwhile 
to  fully  carry  out  the  design  of  Congress  passing  the  agricultural 
land  grant  bill,  the  regents  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  x>ower 
to  x>erfect  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  college  of 
mechanic  arts,  all  of  whose  privileges,  instruction  and  apparatus 
are  at  the  service  of  the  students  of  agriculture,  if  desired.  A 
visit  to  the  new  building,  an  examination  of  the  machinery  and 
apparatus,  even  a  slight  observation  of  the  work  done  there,  and 
im  examination  of  the  r^ulations  for  admission  will  show  most 
clearly  to  anyone  that  the  regents  have  been  most  faithful  to 
their  trust  and  have  made  most  ample  provisions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  while 
they  have  not  made  it  difficult  for  the  people  intended  to  be 
benefits  to  enter  the  institution.  I  can  not  go  into  particulars 
at  this  x>oint  as  I  should  like  to.  All  I  can  say  now,  is,  come 
and  see  the  building  and  equipment  for  the  college  of  mechanic 
arts  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

Finally^  as  the  mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet  and 
therefore  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain,  so  the  regents  deter- 
mined that  if  the  farmers'  sons  would  not  come  to  the  college  of 
agriculture,  the  college  of  agriculture,  in  part  at  least,  should 
go  to  them.  Farmers'  institutes  were  accordingly  established 
and  more  than  thirty  of  them  have  been  held.  They  have  done  good. 
Bat  they  can  be  made  much  better  and  more  helpful  even  than 
they  have  been,  and  in  a  practical  way  can  accomplish  more  for 
farming  than  anything  else  that  can  be  done.     I  have  no  doubt 
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that  they  will  be  heartily  sostained  by  the  farmers  of  the  Sta£e, 
and  as  a  result  I  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  farmers'  sons 
will  be  induced  to  seek  further  knowledge  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, while  thousands  of  farmers  who  know  nothing  about  tb.e 
technicalities  of  science  will  grasp  the  practical  conclusions  and. 
apply  them  successfully  to  their  farm  work.     If  a  farmer  kno^wns 
that  by  increasing  his  expenditure  twenty  per  cent  in  a  certain 
way  he  can  increase  the  product  of  his  farm  fifty  per  cent,  he  can 
work  out  the  problem^  successfully,  whether  he  knows  how   to 
analyze  his  soil  or  his  fertilizers  or  not.    But  while  great  practi- 
cal good  can  be  done  by  the  institutes  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
college  of  agriculture,  the  real  work  of  the  college,  the  educa- 
tion of  students,  must  be  done  at  the  university.     If  the  farmer 
boys  will  avail  themselves.of  the  opportunity  offered  and  enter 
into  the  regular  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  I  promise 
them  an  education  that  will  fit  them  to  be  not  only  good  farm- 
ers, but  good  and  influential  citizens  of  our  republic.    That, 
gentlemen,  is  the  present  situation  so  far  as  the  college  of  agri- 
culture is  concerned  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  its  provisions  for 
agricultural  education.     We  are  making  an  experiment,  and  if 
we  are  permitted  to  go  on  without  disturbance  I  believe  the  ex- 
periment will  be  successful.     And  if  it  is  successful  it  will  save 
the  State  from  further  temptation  to  multiply  colleges  and  un- 
necessarily to  duplicate  the  agencies  for  education. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  insist  that  the  agricultural  college 
should  be  separated  from  the  university  that  no  college  of  agri- 
culture connected  with  a  university  has  educated  any  consider- 
able number  of  agricultural  students,  while  collies  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  separate  have  educated  a  large  number.  An  ap- 
peal is  thus  made  to  experience.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that 
gentlemen  as  intelligent  as  many  of  those  are  who  advance  these 
arguments  should  be  deceived  by  mere  names.  You  can  call  a 
theological  seminary  an  agricultural  college  if  you  please,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  one.  You  can  call  a  common  school,  or 
even  a  high  school,  a  college,  but  that  does  not  make  it  one. 
You  can  call  a  high  school  or  college  for  general  education  with 
an  agricultural  attachment  an  agricultural  college,  but  that  does 
not  in  any  just  sense  make  it  one.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
to-morrow  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  should  vote  to  change  the 
name  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  to  call  it  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Minnesota,  what  would  be  the  result!  We 
should  go  on  with  our  work  just  as  we  do  now.     We  should  en- 
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deavor  to  give  our  stadeats  a  good  education  We  should  train 
them  in  the  same  subjects  we  are  teaching  now.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  our  students  would  then,  as  now,  take  the  scientific 
oourse,  and  in  that  course  they  would  learn  those  sciences  upon 
a  knowledge  of  which,  in  some  measure,  success  in  agriculture 
depends.  More  than  half  of  our  students  would  thus  be  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
just  as  they  are  doing  now.  The  university  would  be  an  agri- 
cultural collie — so  called — with  three  or  four  hundred  stu- 
dents, but  not  one  more  student  would  be  studying  agriculture 
than  are  studying  it  now.  It  would  be  a  successful  institution 
and  would  have  scholars  and  would  be  referred  to  as  what  a  suc- 
cess a  separate  college  of  agriculture  could  be  made,  while,  in 
reality,  its  success  would  not  be  owing  in  the  least  to  its  being 
an  agricultural  oolite  in  any  just  sense,  but  to  its  being  a  great 
deal  more  than  an  agricultural  college.  Its  students  would  be 
there  to  gain  general  knf)wledge  and  not  mainly  to  study  agri- 
culture. And  I  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  wherever  a  so-called  successful  agricultural  college  exists 
in  this  country  to-day  the  thing  which  attracts  students  to  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  agricultural,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  besides  that  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
enter  this  agricultural  college — so  called — with  much  less  prep- 
aration than  would  be  required  to  enter  institutions  that  do 
not  caU  themselves  agricultural. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames.  Its  faculty  embraces  professors  in  ethics,  psychology, 
the  history  of  civilization,  English,  Latin,  history,  mathematics, 
political  economy,  pathology,  histology,  therapeutics,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chem- 
istry, zoology,  physics,  astronomy,  elocution,  rhetoric,  drawing, 
painting,  music,  besides  those  strictly  agricultural. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  annual  expense  of  the 
collie  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  University  of  Minnesota. 
And  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
this  collie  sJb  Ames  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  our  sub- 
freshman  class  in  the  agricultural  coarse,  and  not  equal  in 
amount  to  half  the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  subfresh- 
mao  class  in  other  departments.  In  other  words,  a  boy  who 
ooold  not  pass  the  examinations  to  the  upper  classes  of  a  Min- 
nesota high  school  can  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  Iowa 
agricaltural  college  with  its  twenty-seven  professors  and  instruct- 
or 
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ore.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  why  students  go  to  an  agricnltural  col- 
lege under  such  circumstances!  It  is  a  new  process  of  getting  a 
high  education — going  to  college  without  the  trouble  of  fitting 
for  college.  What  is  the  use  of  cheating  oureelves  in  this  way 
by  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names? 

Then  there  is  the  agricultural  college  at  Brookings,  Dakota. 
I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  triumphant  proof 
that  a  separate  agricultural  college  would  succeed  when  one  con- 
nected with  a  state  university  would  not,  because,  foraooth,  there 
were  two  hundred  students  at  Brookings,  presumably  agricul- 
tural students,  while  we  had  next  to  none  in  our  coll**ge  of  agri- 
culture in  Minnesota.  But  I  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  managing  the  so  called  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Brookings,  and  I  received  new  light  on  the  matter.  Of  the 
two  hundred  students  only  three  or  four  were  studying  agricul- 
ture at  all.  The  rest  have  rushed  into  Brookings  as  they  would 
to  any  other  place  where  a  better  school  than  could  be  found  at 
home  was  established,  and  they  are  going  to  school  at  Brook- 
ings with  no  more  special  thought  of  agriculture  than  have  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Minnesota  when  they  go  to  a  high  school  or  a 
normal  school,  or  a  college  or  university  not  agricultural.  The 
agricultural  college  of  Mi^issippi,  so  often  referred  to  as  having 
large  numbera  of  students,  has  a  plenty  of  students  for  the  same 
reason — the  absence  of  other  desirable  institutions  of  learning. 
Even  at  Ames  agricultural  college,  I  have  been  grossly  misin- 
formed if  a  large  majority  of  the  students  do  not  take  special 
pains  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  though  in  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, they  are  not  agricultural  students. 

Now  the  simple  fact  patent  in  all  this  is  that  just  so  far  as  an 
agricultural  college  gives  a  good  education  in  things  generally, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  enter  because  the  require- 
ments for  admission  are  low,  it  will  have  students.  It  is  not  in 
other  words,  agriculture,  nor  the  desire  to  study  agriculture, 
which  controls  the  large  majority  of  students  who  go  to  agricul- 
tural colleges;  it  is  education  in  its  wide  and  real  sense,  the  desire 
to  get  this  education  if  possible  and  the  feeling  that  if  they  get 
it  at  all  they  must  go  where  they  can  enter. 

Now  this  education  in  its  fullness,  in  better  form  and  with 
more  thoroughness  than  any  agricultural  college  can  possibly 
give  it  in  Minnesota  for  yeara  to  come,  we  are  actually  giving 
all  the  time  in  the  univeraity. 

We  offer  it,  including  instruction  in  agricultural  science,  to 
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all  who  are  ready  to  reoeiye  it.  Whose  fault  is  it  if  the  majority 
of  students  choose  to  graduate  as  bachelors  of  science  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  required  in  agriculture,  and  not  as  bachelors 
of  agriculture,  without  the  linguistic  and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge which  all  students  needt  Are  not  these  students  wise  in 
fitting  themselves  first  for  influential  citizenship  t  And  what 
possible  use  can  there  be  in  multiplying  colleges,  when  we  al- 
ready have  all  that  the  work  to  be  done  requires!  Gentlemen, 
I  will  be  perfectly  plain,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure. There  is  no  need  of  a  distinctively  agricultural  edu- 
cation so  large  as  to  make  work  for  a  separate  college.  Strip 
these  agricultural  colleges  of  the  subjects  which  every  high 
school  or  college,  not  agricultural,  must  teach  and  does  teach, 
and  what  a  miserable  skeleton  of  a  curriculum  or  course  of  study 
you  would  have  left ! 

One  great  danger,  and  one  that,  as  a  state,  we  ought  carefully 
to  avoid,  is  the  unnecessary  duplicatioq  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  same  work.  The  university  and  the  normal  schools 
ought  not  to  do  work  which  the  high  schools  can  do.  It  has 
been  necessary  in  the  past  for  them  to  do  some  of  this  work, 
but  they  ought  to  relinquish  it  just  as  fast  as  the  high  schools 
become  able  to  do  it.  They  are  moving  now  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  university  will  do 
only  proper  college  work,  and  the  normal  schools  will  be  largely 
relieved  of  grammar  school  work,  and  will  do  their  proper  work 
more  exclusively — the  fitting  of  scholars  to  teach.  So,  to  main- 
tain two  universities  or  colleges,  having  essentially  the  same 
course  of  disciplinary  studies,  and  differing  only  in  that  one  has 
a  special  trend  towards  agriculture,  is  a  waste  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  ought  not  to  be  thought  of.  And  I  go  further  than 
this.  If  we  are  to  have  a  university  worthy  of  the  State,  we 
must  make  it.  the  seat  of  aU  the  higher  learning  fostered  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  If  a  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
is  needed^  it  should  be  sJt  the  university.  So  of  every  other 
special  school  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  education.  For  all 
these  the  library  of  the  university,  like  the  heart  in  the  human 
body,  can  serve  to  send  life  to  every  part.  Laboratories,  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  museums,  all  can  be  made  serviceable  without 
additional  expense,  as  could  not  be  the  case  if  a  school  of  mining  is 
to  be  in  one  place,  a  school  of  botany  in  another,  and  so  on.  It 
is  by  concentration  at  one  point,  of  the  educational  forces  and 
material,  and  not  by  separation  and  a  weak  duplication  of  forces. 
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that  great  universities  are  built  up.  Surely  we  are  in  sufficient 
peril  from  the  multiplication  of  colleges  here,  without  the 
State  adding  to  our  peril  by  adopting  a  policy  of  division  and 
weakness. 

The  one  science  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  especially  ser- 
viceable to  agriculture  is  agricultural  chemistry,  using  this 
term  in  its  widest  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  science  of  vege- 
table and  animal  production.  As  the  object  of  agriculture  is  to 
^^  raise  from  the  soil  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  useful  v^e- 
tableproducts,  or  indii*ectly,  of  animal  products,''  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  fieirmer  who  does  anything  more  than  in  a  blind 
way  to  trust  to  nature  for  his  crops,  must  understand  the  com- 
position of  plants,  of  animals  and  of  soils.  True,  very  many 
men  without  scientific  knowledge  succeed  as  farmers,  because  by 
experience  and  observation,  their  own  or  other  people's,  they 
have  reached  substantially  the  same  conclusions  as  those  reached 
by  science.  But  if  boys  are  to  be  taught  how  to  become  good 
£sbrmer6, — better  farmeiB  than  their  fathers,  — it  must  be  by  the 
scientific  training,  and  not  merely  by  experience.  Now  for  this 
scientific  training  in  agricultural  chemistry — the  most  imjwrt- 
tant — the  all-important  scientific  subject,  what  need  of  a  sepa- 
rate college,  with  its  new  buildings,  new  laboratories,  new  library, 
new  apparatus  and  material,  and  new  professors,  when  now,  as 
things  are,  without  a  dollar's  additional  expense,  the  whole 
science  of  agricultural  chemistry  can  be  taught  in  our  present 
laboratories,  and  taught,  too,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor 
as  accomplished  as  he  is  modest,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  a  student  in  both  Englaad  and  Germany;  when,  too,  a 
pratical  application  of  the  principles  of  science  can  be  made  on 
the  university  farm,  especially  selected  on  account  of  its  admir- 
ably divei-sified  soil. 

It  is  not  because  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the  university 
that  I  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  separate  collie  of  agricul- 
ture. The  separation  of  the  college  of  agriculture  from  the  uni- 
versity would  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  university  in  other 
directions,  unless,  indeed,  the  State,  burdened  with  the  support 
of  two  institutions,  should  withdraw  its  support  from  the  univer- 
sity and  thus  stop  it  in  its  carreer  of  progress  upon  which  it  has 
fairly  entered  and  to  which  it  challenges  attention.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  separation  desires 
to  impair  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  university.  But  I  op- 
pose the  esablishment  of  a  separate  college  of  agriculture,  as  a 
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dtizen  of  the  State.  I  oppose  it  because  it  will  involve  a  needless 
expenditure  of  money  to  establish  it,  and  a  much  larger  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  carry  it  on  every  year  than  will  be  re- 
quired for  doing  the  same  work  in  the  university  already  estab- 
hshed.  I  oppose  it  because  it  involves  heavier  taxes  without 
oorrespouding  benefits.  I  oppose  it  because  it  is  unnecessary  and 
if  established  will  never  accomplish  what  its  supporters  hope. 
I  oppose  it  finally  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment 
vith  the  college  of  ^riculture  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  we  can  meet  both  the  wants  and  the  demands  of  the  farm- 
ers. I  have  only  to  add  that  whenever  it  shall  be  proved  that 
6ome  other  arrangement  than  the  present  will  be  more  beneficial 
I  for  one  shall  heartily  welcome  the  new  arrangement. 

It  iB  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  one  particular  farmers  are  un- 
like the  persons  engaged  in  most  other  occupations.  While  we 
find  trades  unions  of  every  kind  carefully  guarding  against  an 
orersupply  of  laborers  in  their  particular  departments  and  so 
against  too  many  apprentices  learning  the  trade,  farmers,  on  the 
o^er  hand,  seem  to  be  anxious  to  swell  the  numbers  in  their  own 
ranks  and  to  be  fearful  not  that  too  many  boys  will  become  farm- 
ere  but  that  too  few  will  do  so.  They  seem  to  be  annoyed  that 
any  other  occupations  than  farming  should  prove  attractive  to 
&rmer8'  boys.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  reason  of  this.  It 
seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  sensitive  pride  in  their  own  occu- 
pation than  the  result  of  any  broad  views  of  utility  or  of  politi- 
cal economy.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  sad 
day  for  the  country  when  the  ranks  of  the  professions  and  of 
trade  and  of  manufacturing  and  of  banking  can  no  longer  be 
recruited  from  the  sturdy  and  energetic  and  honest  sons  of  farm- 
era  in  the  country.  The  best  blood  in  all  lines  of  activities  in 
*  oar  large  cities  has  come  from  the  country  and  from  the  homes 
of  farmers.  Long  may  it  be  so;  and  far  distant  be  the  day  when 
through  any  compulsion,  social  or  physical,  esoteric  or  exoteric, 
tbt  soms  of  farmers  shall  be  shut  up  to  an  education  purely  agri- 
eoltural,  and  be  forced,  against  their  own  taste  and  inclination, 
to  foUow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers.  As  the  mingling  of 
nationalities  and  creeds  and  purposes  and  tastes  helps  the  pro- 
cess of  assimiilation  in  our  national  life,  so  the  mixing  of  families 
in  different  pursuits  keeps  all  out  of  a  rut,  and  adds  to  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  whole.  When,  then,  farmers  complain  that 
90  many  farmers'  sons  go  into  other  pursuit-s  than  farming,  they 
eomplain  of  what  is  for  the  best  good  of  all  concerned.     What 
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we  need  to  look  out  for  is  not  lest  farmers'  sons  should  go  into 
other  professions*  but  lest  farmers,  whether  the  sons  of  farmers 
or  not,  should  be  uneducated  and  unfit  for  their  work.  And  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  so  long  as  the  sous  of  farmers  can  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  education  in  the  State  provided  for  the  sons 
of  all  other  classes  of  people,  and  can  receive  special  agricul- 
tural education  besides,  if  they  desire  it,  I  see  no  reason  for 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  farmers  because  they  have  not  a 
separate  college  provided  for  the  education  of  their  sons,  iso- 
lated and  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Such  isolation,  such  education  of  a  class  of  people  apart  from 
others  is  undesirable  and  would  be  unhappy  in  its  results  even 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  sought. 

I  know  that  the  problem  of  agricultural  education  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  educational  problems,  because  back  of  it 
is  a  host  of  people  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  the  college  for 
an  education,  and  yet  insist  that  in  some  way  the  college  shall 
benefit  them,  help  them  to  do  better  work  and  to  get  larger  re- 
turns. How  the  wishes  of  this  large  class  can  be  met,  except  by  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  experiments,  by  the  holding  of 
farmers'  institutes  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  the  education 
of  students  who  as  practical  farmers  shall  be  examples  of  skilled 
workers  in  agriculture,  I  do  not  at  present  see.  l£  there  be 
other  practicable  methods,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  recognize 
them,  for  no  one,  I  am  sure,  can  more  heartily  desire  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
fiEU*mers  of  Minnesota  than  1. 

Grentlemen,  we  must  have  certainty  and  stability  in  counsels 
in  order  [to  insure  the  successful  progress  of  educational  work. 
We  can  not  plan  wisely  and  put  our  plans  into  execution  ener- 
getically if  it  is  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  every  time  the 
legislature  meets  whether  we  are  to  continue  in  existence  as  a 
university  or  are  to  be  mutilated  and  shorn  of  some  of  our  de- 
partments. We  are  doing  well  at  present,  but  we  can  not  rest 
on  what  we  have  done;  we  can  not  be  content  with  what  we  are 
doing,  without  rapidly  falling  behind  our  sister  states.  The 
noble  science  hall,  just  built  by  Kansas;  the  $200,000  appro- 
priated by  the  last  legislature  of  Wisconsin  for  a  fire-proof 
building  to  replace  the  science  hall  consumed  by  fire;  the  liberal 
appropriatian  of  l^ebraska  for  the  department  of  botany,  as 
well  as  for  others;  the  steady  onward  march  of  Michigan's  great 
university,  all  warn  us  that  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  univer- 
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sity  of  Minnesota  is  neoessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  ]^onor- 
able  reputation  we  have  won,  or  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  oar  neighbors. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  has  many  things  of  which  she  may 
justly  be  proud.  Her  territory  is  a  royal  domain  of  magnificent 
proportions.  Her  soil  is  of  surprising  fertility;  her  climate  is 
most  invigorating.  Her  people  are  enterprising,  enthusiastic, 
united.  Her  rapid  progress  in  material  development,  in  popu- 
lation, in  wealth,  commands  the  attention,  the  admiration,  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  country.  Beyond  her  is  a  territory  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  the  future  home  of  mill- 
ions, whose  wealth  will  pour  itself  an  endless  flood  into  her 
borders.  The  State  so  great  in  material  resources  is  hardly  less 
great  in  her  liberal  provision  for  education.  She  ought  to  feel 
pride  in  her  highest  institution,  her  university.  What,  then,  shall 
the  University  of  Minnesota  be  to  the  state  of  Minnesotat  Shall 
it  be  a  real  university,  or  shall  it  be  dismembered  and?  divided 
one  part  here  and  another  there  t  Shall  it  be  a  university  or  a 
confederacy  of  high  schools!  Shall  it  be  to  Minnesota  what  Har- 
vard University  has  been  to  Massachusetts,  Yale  to  Connecticut, 
and  Princeton  to  New  Jersey,  the  university  of  the  State  and 
thus  of  national  reputation,  or  shall  it  be  one  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Minnesota  and  so  unknown  beyond  the  State  t  It  is  not 
the  university  of  the  regents  who  govern  it,  nor  of  the  faculty  who 
teach  in  it.  It  is  the  university  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  To 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  therefore,  I  look  with  confidence  for  such 
wise  and  liberal  action  as  shall  preserve  the  university  from  mu- 
tilation, shall  enable  it  to  keep  abreast  the  age  in  its  learning 
and  teaching,  and  shall  make  it  an  institution  where  all  sound 
learning  may  be  gained,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  may  meet 
together  on  equal  terms  and  may  secure  an  education  good 
enough  for  the  highest  while  not  too  good  for  the  lowest.  And  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  in. 
telligent  members  of  the  most  powerful  body  of  workers  in  the 
commonwealth,  to  give  it  your  hearty  and  effective  support. 

On  motion  the  speaker  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able 
and  interesting  address,  and  it  was  ordered  placed  on  file  for 
publication. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  said  lie  had  been  assisting  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fairs  for  twenty-^ve  years  pa&t  and  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Gregg  a  question  about  their  management.  He  had  spent 
much  time  considering  the  matter  of  horse  racing  at  fairs, 
the  awarding  of  premiums,  etc.  Teaching  a  horse  to  trot  was  no 
worse  than  to  teach  him  to  draw  a  load  and  anyone  would  pre- 
fer a  fast  horse  to  a  slow  one;  some  things  incident  to  horse  trot- 
ting at  fairs  were  to  be  deplored,  but  which  seemed  almost  in- 
separable to  them.  While  managing  a  certain  fair  in  Wiscon- 
sin he  had  determined  to  have  some  honest  horse  trotting,  and 
he  had  informed  a  certain  man  of  his  purpose  in  that  regard, 
asking  him  to  take  charge  and  give  them  some  good,  honest 
trots.  The  gentleman  looked  at  him  in  a  calm  way  and  said: 
**Do  you  ever  expect  to  have  an  honest  horse  trotf  There- 
was  no  such  thing  as  honest  horse  trots,  the  drivers  would 
make  up  some  scheme  to  have  their  own  way  about  it.  The 
managers  could  not  banish  pool-selling  entirely.  Their  Wiscon- 
sin agricultural  society  received  $4,000  a  year  from  the  State; 
county  societies  two  hundred  dollars  each,  provided  no  games  of 
chance  were  allowed  and  certain  other  requirements  complied 
with;  this  was  having  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  their  fairs. 

Mr.  Gregg  favored  employing  honest  drivers  at  fairs  instead 
of  jockies.  He  hated  to  see  a  horse  brought  upon  the  grounds 
weighted  and  strapped  criss-cross,  with  the  whipping,  swearing 
and  making  things  look  "blue''  generally.  Speed  was  depend- 
ent upon  form  and  not  on  strapping  and  rubbing.  A  horse  that 
had  been  well  bred  loved  to  trot  and  to  make  his  time  as  a  bird 
loved  to  fly,  and  he  believed  that  honest  drivers  could  be  had; 
let  them  be  had,  let  them  be  paid,  and  let  a  premium  be  placed 
on  honest  driving. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  thought  the  responsibility  for  all  this  gam- 
bling and  liquor  selling  on  fair  grounds  should  be  taken  from 
the  managers  by  being  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  been  for  several  years  past  on  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Six  or 
eight  years  ago  the  board  was  nearly  a  tie,  but  a  majority  were 
in  favor  of  abolishing  liquors  of  all  kinds  from  the  grounds. 
This  last  year  the  board  took  no  action  as  a  board,  the  matter  of 
privileges  being  left  to  a  committee;  the  result  was  liquors  were 
sold  at  the  state  fair. 
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President  Elliot  said  there  was  a  bill  now  before  the  present 
l^islatare  to  reorganize  that  society,  and  hoped  the  present 
Agricnltoral  board  wonld  hare  these  matters  in  mind  and  try 
to  bring  about  a  wholesome  change  in  the  desired  direction. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned  till  9:30  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Third  Day,  Thubsday,  Jan.  20,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  o'clock  Thursday 
morning  by  President  Elliot. 

The  following  communications  were  read: 

FEOM  ETJSSIA. 

St.  Peteesbubgh,  Aug.  21,  1886. 
8.  D.  MUmariy  Secretary ^  etc., 

Deab  Sib:  Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  transactions 
of  your  Society,  that  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me. 
I  have  read  the  papers  and  discussions  about  the  Russian  apples 
with  great  interest,  and  have  the  intention  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  this  subject,  with  the  intention  to  attract  the  attention  of 
our  gruit  growers  to  the  intelligent  labors  of  the  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  to  create  a  variety  that  could 
stand  the  cold  and  dry  climate  of  your  state.  I  mail  you  a 
report  of  our  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  about 
the  state  of  horticulture  in  Bussia.  It  is  written  in  Russian. 
If  you  wish  to  have  an  extract  from  it,  I  can  make  one  in  Ger- 
man and  send  you,  knowing  too  little  English  to  make  it  in  this 
language.  You  can  translate  it  from  the  German  into  the 
English.     With  great  respect. 

Yours, 

G.  Doppelmaib. 


•  Pbtrosabodsk,  Govr.  Olonetzk,  ) 

Russia,  Nov.  13,  1886.  ) 

8.  D.  HUlman^  Secretary,  etc., 

Dear  Sib:  Your  welcome  letter  of  the  eighth  of  July  received. 
Please  inform  me  when  your  next  meeting  shall  take  place,  and 
28 
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I  will,  with  great  pleaaure,  send  yoa  a  paper  about  oar  fruit 
varieties. 

J  have  read  all  that  was  written  about  this  subject  by  Profes- 
sors Budd  and  Oibb  that  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Hortipultural  Society  and  in  the  report  of  your  Society. 
I  will  try  to  give  a  sketch  of  our  climate  belts  and  the  varieties 
that  grow  successfully  in  each  of  them,  with  the  intention  to 
give  to  your  members  the  possibility  to  make  an  appropriate 
choice  of  varieties  to  be  tried  in  their  localities.  You  shall 
receive,  in  due  time,  a  package  of  cions  of  hardy  varieties, 
grown  in  a  dry  climate  where  — 18**  Pah.  is  not  infrequent. 

Mr.  Baer,  of  Krementsburg,  has  promised  me  to  send  a  box 
with  cions  of  varieties  that  I  begged  him  to  select,  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Eagan,  secretary  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Oreencastle,  and  I  have  prayed  Mr.  Bagan  to  have  the  kindness 
to  mail  you  the  package  that  is  destined  for  you,  after  reception 
of  the  fall  collection,  that  I  have  divided  in  three  parts:  one, 
Crimean  varieties,  for  the  South;  the  second,  middle  and  hardy- 
varieties  for  Wisconsin,  and  ironclads  for  your  region. 

I  have  seen  here,  under  the  62°  north  latitude,  apple  trees 
in  good  condition,  but  I  came  too  late  to  see  the  fruit  upon  the 
trees  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  quality  of  the  apples.  One  that 
I  tasted  was  sour;  they  nevertheless  affirm  here  to  have  varieties 
that  a  more  delicate  palate  can  taste  without  making  grimaces. 
If  the  assertions  of  the  kozells  of  this  place  be  true,  here  is  the 
place  to  recruit  ironclads.  You  may  receive  an  idea  about  the 
climate  if  I  shall  mention  the  fact  that  the  lake  of  Onega  is  not 
free  from  ice  before  the  end  of  May. 

Wishing  you  to  receive  the  cions  in  healthy  and  good  state, 
after  their  long  voyage,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Yours, 

G.  DOPPELMAIB. 


FEOM  COLOEADO. 

Boulder,  Col.,  Jan.  17,  1887. 
S.  D.  HiUmany  Secretary,  etc., 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  late  date  at  hand,  also  program;  thanks 
for  same.  *  I  send  you  to-day  by  express  a  few  of  our  reports, 
also  photograph  of  the  fruit  exhibit,  with  list  of  apples  (fifty- 
eight  varieties)  shown  at  our  December  meeting,  which  was  a 
very  successful  one.    The  interest  in  horticultural  work    in 
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Northern  Colorado  is  growing,  «nd  our  state  has  a  bright  future 
before  her,  as  it  is  no  longer  a  theory  with  us  but  a  demonstrated 
fiM5t  that  we  can  grow  fruit.  Our  apples  are  very  fine,  and 
when  grown  in  this  high  and  dry  climate  they  have  fine  keeping 
qualities.    I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  S.  Faubot. 


FROM  OHIO. 

CuYAHoaA  Falls,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1887. 
S.  D.  HtUmanj  Secretary ^  etc.j 

Dear  Sib:  I  find  myself  unable  at  this  time  to  send  anything 
for  your  meeting.  Perhaps  the  best  service  that  anyone  can 
render  your  Society  now,  is  to  induce  the  members  to  try  the 
Jessie  strawberry.  I  presume  Mr.  Kellogg  will  do  this.  I  think 
it  will  supersede  more  varieties  than  any  other  ever  sent  out. 

I  think  your  people  would  do  well  to  try  the  Jessica  grape, 
too.  It  is  early,  hardy,  and  the  best  flavored  white  variety  I 
ever  tasted. 

The  outlook  for  careful,  intelligent  strawberry  growers  is  en- 
couraging. Horticulturists  have  been  so  free  with  their  methods 
that  many  unskilled  persons  have  engaged  in  raising  small 
fruits,  and  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  inferior  b4».rries  put  on  the 
market.  Prices  for  such  have  been  low,  and  many  growers  have 
been  discouraged.  Let  careful  growers  do  their  best,  and  the 
business  is  all  right.    There's  room  at  the  top. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  Obawford. 


FEOM  WISCONSIN. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  Nov.  23,  1886. 
&  2>.  HiUman,  Secretary,  etc.. 

Dear  Sm:  Your  letter  of  the  twentieth  duly  received.  I 
hardly  know  now  whether  it  will  be  possible,  profitable  or  expe- 
dient t«  attend  your  stnnual  meeting,  however  much  I  should 
desire  to  do  so  and  enjoy  it  on  my  part;  but  that  I  should  add 
anything  more  than  one  to  your  usually  large  convention  or  to 
its  interest,  I  have  my  doubts.  With  a  program  so  large  as  last 
▼inter,  I  don't  see  how  your  president  ever  got  through  so  much 
bosineas  in  the  time.     If  I  had  any  suggestions,  it  would  be  to 
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cut  all  pampers  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  allow  only  the  same  time 
for  discussion,  and  restrict  speakers  to  two  minutes.  This  will 
sharpen  up  the  papers  and  debates.  Let  your  program  be  as 
varied  as  possible,  and  not  too  many  papers  on  one  interest.  I 
think  tree  peddlers  ought  to  be  raked  over  the  coals  again,  and 
roast  them  worse  than  ever.  "The  Chain''  gang  that  hails  from 
Sparta,  Wis.,  played  a  big  game  in  Wisconsin,  getting  orders 
under  false  pretenses,  and  delivering  from  Ohio.  They  were 
badly  baffled  by  the  lights  that  emanated  from  our  annual  Jane 
meeting.    Stir  them  up,  and  all  other  swindlers. 

If  circumstances  so  turn,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  at  your  meet 
ing,  but  expect  now  to  go  as  delegate  to  the  Northern  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society,  January  11th  and  12th,  at  Kankakee. 
Perhaps  President  Smith  will  be  all  you  can  use  from  the  Badger 
State. 

With  kind  regards  and  great  success  attending  your  Society, 
I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 


LETTEE  FEOM  OLIVEE  GIBBS,  JE, 

McCooK  Co. 
Jan.  6,  1887 


Eamsey,  McCook  Co.,  Dakota,  ) 


To  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Thanks  and  congratulations,  kind  greetings  to  old  friends  in 
the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society.  By  request  of  your 
secretary  a  note  or  two  from  South  Dakota. 

As  I  write  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  the  mercury  li€« 
quietly  in  the  bulb.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  cold  weather  that  kills  our  trees,  this  time 

**  The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  North 
Shakes  all  oar  bads  from  growing." 

But  mark  you,  the  ground  did  not  freeze  last  fall  till  Novem- 
ber. There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  rain  just  before  the  snow 
had  lain  well;  there  have  been  no  sudden  changes  with  wide  range 
of  temperature.  Probabilities:  trees  that  were  healthy  in  Novem- 
ber are  healthy  still. 

Having  been  here  but  one  year,  and  much  occupied  with 
home  affairs,  traveling  little,  observations  are  limited.  Saw  no 
fruit  trees  in  bearing  last  fall;  saw  none  large  enough,  though 
lots  of  small  ones  on  various  farms,  tracks  of  the  missionary. 
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Bmall  fraits  were  plentiful.  Heard  a  good  deal  of  praise  of  the 
sand  cherry,  transplanted  from  the  Big  Stone  Biver  bluffs  to 
gardens.  Said  to  be  prolific  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  low, 
almost  trailing  shrub,  looks  some  like  a  dwarf  willow.  Have 
them  in  my  garden,  but  did  not  see  any  fruit.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  had  plenty.     Think  it  worthy  of  general  trial. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  own  a  piece  of  land  where  the 
soil  is  good  for  anything,  and  elevations,  exposures,  etc.,  adapted 
to  fruit  growing.  Had  a  good  garden  last  summer.  Nothing  in 
it  worthy  of  special  mention  except  these:  Cory  sweet  corn,  ear- 
liest, and  the  best  early  sweet  I  ever  planted;  Black  Mexican 
sweet,  late  but  very  prolific  and  good ;  Stokes  **  extra  early"  wa- 
termelon — not  extra  early,  but  the  best  melon  to  eat  we  ever  had; 
small,  but  even  sized  and  prolific  and  a  good  keeper;  Ironclad 
watermelon,  large,  excellent  for  shipping;  but  for  the  most 
pounds  to  the  vine,  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  Excelsior  heads 
my  list  of  eight  varieties.  Vick's  Early  yielded  the  largest  speci- 
men and  a  good  one.  All  the  rest  on  the  vine  inferior,  and  of 
mixed  characteristics;  Miller's  Cream  Nutmeg,  a  splendid  sort; 
Bird  cantaloupe,  large,  late  but  inferior  quality.  Seeds  from 
Gregory. 

I  laid  out  a  good  orchard  site  last  spring,  and  planted  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  trees,  one  hundred  ofthem  from  the 
Jewell  nursery,  the  rest,  the  best  Eussians  I  could  get  from 
Prof.  Budd  and  A.  C.  Tuttle;  among  them,  Antonovka,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Arabskoe,  Anis,  etc.,  of  the  apples,  and  the  Bes- 
semionka;  number  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  pears; 
Budd's  Ostheim  Cherry,  several  of  his  Russian  plums,  and  the 
Wolf  and  Speer  native  plums.  Next  planted  a  fewBollingstone 
plums  from  O.  M.  Lord,  with  Weaver's  that  I  brought  with  me. 
Of  strawberries  I  set  out  some  varieties  from  J.  T.  Lovett;  Glen- 
dale,  Parry,  Warren,  Sharpless,  Jewell,  Triomph  de  Gand  and 
Black  Defiance.  Old  friends  will  smile  to  hear  me  confess  I 
haven't  got  a  Wilson  on  my  grounds. 

I  live  in  a  timbered  gulch  that  runs  east  and  west  a  mile  on 
the  north  side  of  my  farm,  and  has  thousands  of  wild  plum  trees 
in  it.  I  put  in  the  most  of  my  time  last  winter  trimming  these 
plum  trees  and  grubbing  out  a  good  many  that  were  in  the  way. 
Didn't  seem  to  *'8et  much  store  by  them,"  but  after  the  fruiting 
season  came  on  in  the  fall,  I  found  we  had  a  bonanza  in  wild 
plums;  there  were  about  fifteen  distinct  sorts  that  were  excel- 
lent for  hand  eating  or  cooking,   several  of  them   freestones. 
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There  are  two  or  three  sorts  that  promise  to  excel  any  that  I 
have  yet  seen  of  the  native,  propagated  in  nurseries.  One  very 
large,  my  wife  calls  the  Wild  Damson;  another  of  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  De  Soto,  is  larger  and  a  perfect  beauty  in 
color  and  finish.  There  are  whole  thickets  of  one  kind,  few 
trees  bearing  inferior  fruit;  these  I  shall  grub  out,  encourage 
the  good  ones  and  then  crosses,  and  herea^r  think  as  much  of 
ipy  plums  Bfi  of  a  peach  orchard.  Have  planted  a  lot  of  pits 
from  the  best  ones  to  get. a  seedling  plum  orchard.  Some  of  the 
best  sorts  are  in  a  pasture  where  I  have  to  let  my  cattle  run. 
They  will  not  file  their,  horns  any  more  on  plum  trees  or  trees  of 
any  other  sort,  for  I  have  taken  their  horns  all  off,  and  I  shall 
not  let  any  more  grow  on  the  farm.  If  this  does  not  protect 
the  trees,  the  bovines  will  get  fenced  out  of  the  gulch. 

Hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  meeting,  lots  of  fruit  and  gar- 
den truck  on  your  tables,  a  rich  program,  and  all  things  else 
needful  to  prove  to  the  governor  and  legislature  that  you  are 
spending  the  state  appropriation  to  the  best  good  of  the  public 
for  whom  you  work.   You  have  a  good  secretary.     Cherish  him. 

Ojliveb  Oibbs,  Jb. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  made  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sias  said  the  sand  cherry  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  was 
hardy  on  his  grounds,  the  plants  being  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high;  they  had  blossomed,  but  as  yet  borne  no  fruit.  It  was 
a  native  of  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brand  had  experience  with  the  sand  cherry  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  saw  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  some  twenty  years  ago,  calling  attention  to  the 
*' Dwarf  Eocky  Mountain  Cherry;"  and  he  had  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  for  a  quantity  of  the  plants.  They  proved  to  be  identical 
with  the  sand  cherry  and  were  good  for  nothing;  they  were  har- 
dy enough  but  the  fruit  was  worthless. 

Mr.  Harris  gave  notice  of  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  authorizing  life  membership  fees  to  be 
paid  in  two  annual  payments  of  five  dollars  each. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read. 
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SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Mr.  President  and  FeUow  Members: 

In  presenting  this,  our  second  annual  report  as  Secretary  of 
this  Society,  it  gives  as  mingled  pleasnre  and  delight  to  meet 
again  with  friends  and  fellow  members,  to  carefally  consider  and 
discuss  the  varied  interests  we  represent  and  add  our  mite  to- 
wards the  sure  and  steady  progress,  as  well  as  pernament  ad- 
vanoement  of  the  horticultural  interest  of  our  commonwealth. 
Again  are  you  to  be  congratulated  for  measurable  success,  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  attendant  on  the  labors  of  the  months 
which  but  too  quickly  have  been  numberd  with  the  past,  but 
which  have  djoubtless  yielded  golden  fruitage  for  earnest  effort, 
thought  and  toil,  which  may  have  been,  perchance,  with  willing, 
hopeful  hand  bestowed. 

In  glancing  back  upon  the  few  brief  months,  since  our  last  an- 
nual session,  we  gather  many  pleasing  lessons  from  the  past  and 
find  good  cause  for  taking  courage  for  the  future,  which  still  is 
lying  just  before  our  reach,  but  which  is  constantly  unfolding 
every  hour. 

THE  PAST  YEAB 

in  some  respects,  at  least,  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  Our 
crops  were  reasonably  abundant,  although  the  prices  realized  have 
not  been  so  remunerative  as  was  to  be  expected;  but  while  much 
better  have  been  known  in  other  years,  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions of  our  land,  the  net  results,  we  think,  will  average  fairly 
well.  Our  fertile  soil  has  yielded  ample  tribute  to  the  thought- 
ful, patent  husbandman,  and  few  complaints  are  urged  in  this 
regard,  no  matter  how  severe  may  be  the  pressing  weight  of  com- 
petition, or  how  discouraging  the  crushing  load  which  capital 
with  its  monopolizing  hand  may  struggle  to  impose. 

THE  WEATHER  SERVICE. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  statistics 
furnished  by  our  signal  service  and  by  comparisons  with  other 
years,  regarding  certain  meterological  changes  taking  place  from 
time  to  time-    This  surely  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  thought, 
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with  horticulturists  especially,  since  it  is  well  for  them  to  ftdly 
understand  all  the  conditions  of  success.  The  sudden  changes  in 
temperature,  and  marked  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  experienced 
here,  are  often  quite  disastrous  to  our  orchard  trees,  as  well  as  to 
our  vines  and  other  tender  plants.  Perhaps  this  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  growing  hardy,  winter  fruits.  Last 
winter  was  not  so  severe,  (at  least  for  fruit)  as  usual.  Although 
we  had  much  steady  cold,  as  well  as  frosty  weather,  still  as  a 
rule  the  temperature  was  more  equable  and  mild  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  winter  of  1884-5.  Here  at  St.  Paul,  the 
mean  temperature  in  January  was  colder  by  one-half  degree 
than  the  preceding  January;  but  the  thermometer  failed  to  drop 
as  low  by  two  degrees,  and  did  not  go  above  the  freezing  point 
while  in  that  month  in -the  preceding  year  the  range  was  very 
great,  as  for  example,  January  2d,  was  36°  below;  the  5th,  46^ 
above;  then  down  again  to  freezing  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  dth  to 
46°  above.  The  mean  temperature  in  December,  1885,  was  4.1°; 
of  February  1885,  9.9°;  of  February  1886,  15°. 

THE  SEASONS.  • 

Spring  opened  somewhat  earlier  than  common.  The  warm, 
dry  weather  which  ensued  was  favorable  for  outdoor  labor,  and 
farmers  eagerly  improved  the  time  in  putting  in  their  wheat  and 
other  grain.  The  copious  showers  of  rain  which  followed  later 
on,  were  very  timely  and  rapidly  brought  forward  vegetation. 
The  cereals  of  every  kind  were  given  a  good  start,  the  grass  af- 
forded pasturage  in  excellent  quality  and  abundance,  the  hay 
crop  therefore  being  good,  as  well  as  that  of  grain. 

The  most  remarkably  dry  season  which  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  throughout  our  summer  months  was  not  partic- 
ularly severe  in  Minnesota;  at  least  in  any  sense  which  might 
be  deemed  disastrous  to  growing  crops,  or  causing  serious  in- 
convenience to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  serious  injury 
to  crops  from  drought  experienced  elsewhere,  and  notably  in 
portions  of  the  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  was  quite  unknown  to  us.  And  this  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  **  staying''  qualities  of  our  soil,  as  being  of  a  na- 
ture which  enables  it  to  quite  withstand  such  trying  tests  as 
these,  of  long  continued  drought,  without  much  loss  to  growing 
crops  of  any  kind.  In  many  instances,  in  fact,  it  has  been  found 
that  yields  of  grkin  were  larger  and  of  higher  grade  than  have 
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been  raised  in  other  seasons  when  there  was  greater  moisture 
And  this  is  certainly  a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor 
soon  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  good  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
superior  nature  of  our  soil,  which  may  be  mentioned  to  our 
Q^t,  in  common  with  the  well  known  healthfulness  and  equa- 
bility of  our  climate  so  well  and  universally  known  and 
recognized  by  all.  As  emphasizing  somewhat  on  this  point  we 
cite  the  splendid  products  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  of  vege- 
tables and  grains  of  every  kind,  as  witnessed  at  our  state  and 
ooonty  fyAvBy  and  ask  those  interested  to  note  the  happy  contrast 
in  our  fevor  to  be  seen,  compared  with  the  productions  shown 
from  regions  farther  south  and  east.  We  think  this  picture  is 
in  no  sense  overdrawn  and  that  our  claims  will  more  than  be 
SQstained  in  setting  forth  to  all  the  inherent  excellence,  fertility 
and  permanency  of  our  virgin  soil.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
sfcwidard  of  our  foith  and  why  we  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world;  and  this  is  why,  perhaps,  so  many  sturdy,  honest 
immigrants  are  constantly  inquiring  after  farms  and  homes 
within  our  State;  and  furnishes  in  part  the  secret  of  that  meas- 
ure of  contentment  and  prosperity  that  almost  everywhere 
prevails.  And  you  will  pardon  reference  here,  which  shall  not 
be  indulged  beyond  the  mere  suggestion,  to  point  with  a  becom- 
ing pride  and  satisfaction,  which  aU  can  surely  not  but  recog- 
nize and  feel,  at  the  unparalled  develox>ement  and  growth  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  dual  cities  of  the  great  northwesti 
Now,  after  this  digression,  we  premise  further  that  in  offering 
snch  suggestions  as  may  seem  of  more  especial  interest  to  the 
eanse  in  hand,  we  wish  to  briefly  call  attention  to  those  matters 
which  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  members  of  our  own  So- 
dfcty  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  general  desirous  of  promoting 
horticultural  progress  everywhere.  For  lack  of  time  we  can  not 
enter  into  any  lengthy  disquisition  concerning  subjects  ^which 
ire  mentioned  here,  or  incidentally  alluded  to  as  proper  matters 
for  your  own  consideration. 

AS  TO  FBUIT. 

The  season,  as  a  whole,  has  been  a  fruitful  one.  Our  orchards 
hare  produced  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  Trees  which  survived 
the  trying  ordeal  of  a  previous  winter  were  laden  heavily  with 
frnit,  although  the  number  of  the  orchards  yielding  largely,  in 
the  State,  are  few  and  far  between.    There  are  too  many  in- 
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stances,  in  fiact,  where  young  and  vigorous  trees  have  been  ^well 
nigh  destroyed,  and  made  more  fitting  for  a  heap  of  brush  than 
bearing  heavy  loads  of  ripe  and  toothsome  fruit.  Our  thought- 
fal  orchardists  are  not  dismayed  at  this,  as  yet.  Not  quite  dis> 
heartened  at  the  amazing  havoc  wrought  by  our  late  "trying" 
winter,  they  seem  determined  still  to  persevere  and  fully  test  the 
question  whether  we  can  grow  that  best  and  fairest  fruit  of 
fruits,  which  tempted,  it  is  said,  our  Mother  Eve  to  lead  the  race 
astray ! 

The  hordes  of  insects  which  infest  our  fruits  and  usaally  are 
so  destructive,  were  said  to  be  less  numerous  than  heretofore, 
and  there  was  not  the  same  amount  of  injury  from  codling  moth 
as  commonly  has  been  experienced,  nor  has  there  been  so  mach 
complaint  of  rust  and  blight,  and  kindred  maladies  that  might 
be  named. 

The  drought  of  summer  shortened  up  the  berry  season  and 
ripened  small  fruits  quickly,  although  there  was  a  fair  and  aver- 
age yield.  Strawberries  ripened  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  while  most  of  th6  delicious  fruit  produced  was  very  large 
in  size  and  fine  in  flavor. 

HORTIOULTUBE 

in  its  broader  sense  has  reference  to  investigations  into  scientific 
modes  and  methods  to  be  followed  and  observed  by  those  '^rho 
seek  to  be  its  votaries.  Its  elevating  influence  as  an  art  is  known 
and  freely  recognized,  and  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  the  mind  and  heart.  The  laws  that  govern  plant 
and  vegetable  life  are  varied  in  their  nature,  yet  full  of  profit- 
able and  instructive  lessons.  Associations  which  attend  the 
dressing  of  the  vine,  the  culture  of  the  choicest  fruits,  the  care 
and  close  attention  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  fairest 
flowers,  which  in  its  laboratory  so  abound,  must  necessarily  be 
calculated  to  promote  sBsthetic  tastes,  and  tend  to  cherish  admi- 
ration for  the  beautiful  and  good.  This  is  a  proposition  it  seems 
to  us  so  palpable  to  all  as  scarcely  needs  the  weight  of  mere  as- 
sertion, or  argument  of  any  kind. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  why  are  not  more  engaged 
in  growing  fruits!  From  lack  of  thought,  or  lack  of  zeal,  this 
industry  is  surely  much  neglected.  With  some  the  lack  of  pro- 
fit is  a  cogent  reason,  and  this  indeed  with  many  is  perhax>s  the 
gravest  question  of  them  all.     Just  how  to  make  the  business 
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pay  is  the  absorbing,  all  important  point;  too  many  seem  to 
think  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  It  would  appear  to  be 
high  time  for  formers  generally  to  understand  and  realize  that 
they  must  grow  their  own  supplies  of  fruit,  or  very  largely  go 
without  this  priceless  blessing,  which  should  be  shared  by  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Good  fruits  are  easily  produced  when  proper 
means  are  brought  to  bear. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS 

offered  to  the  horticultural  laborer  are  many  and  of  a  varied 
kind.  This  avocation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  agri- 
culture and  supplement  the  labor,  energy  and  skill  which 
usually  afford  such  fair  returns  for  time  and  money  thus  em- 
ployed. No  prudent  farmer  should  dispense  with  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  about  his  yards,  or  be  without  some  method  of  pro- 
tection for  his  stock  and  growing  crops;  his  garden  should  be 
well  supplied  with  small  fruit  products,  and  vegetables  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  his  orchard  should  contain  at  least  some  of  the  hardi- 
est kinds  of  standard  fruits — some  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
well-known  sorts  our  honest  nurserymen  will  recommend;  and 
more  than  this,  he  may  and  should  produce  each  year,  a  tempt  < 
ing  crop  of  grapes,  sufficient  for  his  own  demands  at  least,  and 
some  to  spare  in  case  of  sickness,  or  adding  to  the  comfort  of  a 
well-deserving  friend. 

We  hardly  need  to  call  attention  to  the  excellence  of  Minnesota 
horticultural  products  since  their  merits  are  so  well  and  gener- 
ally understood.  For  flavor,  quality  and  beauty,  our  fruits  are 
unsurpassed.  The  numerous  awards  of  merit  given  to  our  own 
Society  in  the  past,  where  large  exhibits  have  been  made  and 
closest  comi>etition  has  been  had,  attest  this  very  fact,  and  are 
among  the  strongest  proo&  that  we  may  safely  challenge  almost 
any  section  of  the  land  to  make  displays  of  fruit  of  finer  quality 
than  we  can  here  produce.  It  is  well  known  that  southern  fruits 
are  not  so  highly  flavored  or  as  good  as  those  produced  in  colder 
latitudes;  and  like  the  human  race  on  southern  soil,  are  apt  to 
soon  to  degenerate,  to  some  extent,  at  least.  In  saying  this  we 
do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons  by  classing  tart  and 
ascid  fruits  with  "sharp"  and  tonguy  men;  please  draw  your 
own  conclusions  without  extenuation. 
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THE  PROGBESS  MADE, 


as  well  as  the  increasing  interest  shown,  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  horticulture  in  general  throughout  the  State,  is,  we 
may  say,  quite  marked  and  most  encouraging  in  fact  in  every 
way.  There  is  much  seeking  after  information  of  modes  and 
methods  to  be  used,  varieties  to  plant,  establishing  associations 
and  farmers  clubs,  with  other  evidences  that  might  be  named, 
which  clearly  show  awakened  interest  and  progress  being  made, 
of  a  substantial  kind.  Low  prices  which  obtain  for  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  of  corn  and  wheat,  of  live  stock,  butter  and  the 
like,  may  tend  in  part  to  bring  about  this  change.  The  area 
planted  out  in  strawberries  is  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year 
and  this  department  is  alone  becoming  quite  a  leading  industry 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  at  least.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes 
as  evidenced  by  numerous  vineyards  springing  up,  producing 
large  and  paying  crops,  and  free  from  rot  or  mildew,  though 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  air;  the  area  planted,  it  is  said,  has 
fully  doubled  in  the  past  two  years. 

Ko  danger  yet  seems  apprehended  that  work  in  this  direction 
will  soon  be  overdone.  There  may  be  need  of  some  protection 
for  home-grown  fruits;  our  markets  should  not  be  established 
and  controlled  by  those  engaged  in  the  commission  trade,  nor 
ought  we  to  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  shipper. 
Some  method  ought  to  be  devised  whereby  producers  might  re- 
ceive an  adequate  return,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
sell  their  products  on  an  open  market  as  well  as  on  their  real 
merits.  Perhaps  to  some  extent  there  may  be  cause  for  censur- 
ing ourselves  in  this  regard;  and  should  there  not  be  some  co- 
operation among  the  growers  of  fine  fruite?  Fruit  growing  as  a 
business  will  not  yield  a  fair  return  without  intelligent  and  due 
regard  to  necessary  duties,  attention,  care  and  skill,  in  every- 
thing required.  Our  soil  and  climate  must  be  understood;  our 
changing  seasons,  heat  and  cold;  the  mode  of  growing  hardy 
stock;  effects  of  drought  and  moisture;  the  various  kinds  of 
plant'  disease;  all  these  must  be  considered  and  the  best  and 
wisest  means  employed,  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  measure 
of  success.  The  merits  of  the  newer  sorts  of  trees  and  plants 
should  be  discussed  and  carefully  considered  before  discardin;^ 
those  varieties  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  value  in  the  past. 
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THE  COMPETITION 

in  the  market  as  to  fruits  is  frequently  a  serious  question.  Large 
stocks  are  shipped  here  from  a  distauce  just  at  the  time  when 
home-grown  fruits  are  ripe,  and  hence  we  come  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  shipper;  the  prie^es  are  reduced  in  coasequenoe, 
the  profits  are  confined  to  narrow  limits,  if  actual  loss  indeed  is 
not  sustained.  "We  cite,  in  this  connection,  the  experience  of  a 
small  fruit  grower  at  Rochester,  in  this  State,  who  raised  this 
season  35,000  quarts  of  strawberries,  some  of  his  grounds  pro- 
ducing more  than  three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  With  this 
enormous  yield  he  finds  the  business  hardly  pays  a  fair  return, 
in  consequence  of  foreign  competition.  We  can  not  hope  to  cut 
off  competition  wholly,  but  may  we  not  be  able  to  control  the 
market,  more  or  less,  by  striving  to  produce  and  offering  for 
sale  the  very  best  and  choicest  stock  T  A  first-class  article  is  in 
demand  and  always  brings  the  highest  price.  If  we  can  grow 
the  finest  fruit  why  should  we  not  receive  the  highest  price  t 

THE  APPLE  QUESTION. 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  presented  at  our  annual  sessions  posess- 
ing  greater  interest  than  this,  or  one  more  calculated  to  provoke 
the  liveliest  discussion.  There  is  in  fact  no  more  important  sub- 
ject for  consideration  at  our  hands,  because  the  question  of  our 
ultimate  success  is  still  so  problemetical.  And  hence  the  sub- 
ject will  in  various  aspects  be  considered  at  this  meeting. 

The  seedling  question  has  received  attention  from  those  com- 
IK>sing  the  commission  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  making  per- 
sonal inspection  of  hardy,  seedling  trees,  and  their  reports  will 
prove  most  valuable  to  all  who  seek  for  information  as  to  native 
seedling  fruits,  as  well  as  other  matters  dwelt  upon. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  in  his  last  annual  report,  as  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  says:  "On  ordinary  prairie 
soils  over  an  extent  of  the  West  equal  to  half  a  dozen  of  the 
small  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  home  and  commercial  orchards 
are  killed,  or  hopelessly  crippled,  to  an  extent  not  known  in  the 
history  of  this  country  or  any  other.  Timber  soils  have  not  sus- 
tained their  reputation  as  favorable  orchard  sites  in  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin  or  Illinois.  Even  so  far  south  and  east  as  La- 
foyette,  Ind.,  the  fine  young  orchard  on  the  grounds  of  Purdue 
University  has  been  grubbed  without  the  reservation  of  a  single 
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tree.    Yet  it  stood  on  hard-maple  land,  which  has  been  hitherto 
thought  favorable  to  the  apple  and  the  cherry." 

He  further  states  that  the  injury  to  the  varieties  called  hardy 
"was  not  in  the  tops;''  that  trees  top- worked  on  hardy  stock 
were  comparatively  unhurt,  whereas  the  same  varieties  root- 
grafbed  failed  to  show  a  perfect  leaf.  He  cites  the  farther  fact  that 
apple  trees  which  have  succeeded  best  on  varied  soil  and  over 
wide  areas  of  the  West,  hav§  been  from  Bussian  or  from  crosses 
of  Siberian  stock.  He  thus  concludes  a  somewhat  len^hy  state- 
ment on  this  subject  here  considered:  "We  absolutely  can  not 
exi)ect  to  produce  a  seedling  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  test 
winters  when  in  bearing,  unless  it  shows  in  leaf,  bark  and  wood 
cell,  its  descent  from  the  crabs,  or  the  Russians,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  sweepstakes  premium  winter  apple  of 
our  society  will  not  come  from  a  crab  seed." 

THE  BUSSIAN  QUESTION. 

^  We  note  that  our  Iowa  friends  are  not  as  yet  in  full  accord 
upon  this  subject.  lu  this  connection  we  cite  the  following 
statement  of  a  leading  fruit  grower,  at  the  Iowa  meeting  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  of  C.  G.  Patten,  of  Charles  City,  who  says: 
"The  coming  apples  of  the  Northwest,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 
the  seedlings  we  originate  on  our  own  soil  and  in  our  own  cli- 
mate. If  we  go  at  this  work  methodically  and  vigorously  we 
will  secure  the  varieties  we  need  sooner  than  we  can  sift  the 
great  list  offered  us  from  Russia." 

In  a  recent  letter  received  from  Prof.  Budd  he  says:  **Thi8 
Russian  fruit  question  has  several  aspects.  In  the  north  half 
of  Iowa  the  old  list  dropped  down  to  Duchess,  Tetofeky  and 
Wealthy.  I  believed  six  years  ago,  and  am  stronger  in  the  belief 
now,  that  Bast  Europe  had  many  varieties  of  really  good  apples 
for  all  seasons,  and  many  sorts  of  pear,  cherry  and  plum,  which 
would  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  north  half  of  our  state  and 
some  of  these  in  your  State  and  the  north  half  of  Dakota. 
*  *  *  We  keep  a  careful  ledger  account  with  each  variety 
sent  out,  and  some  of  our  friends  who  scold  at  the  meanest  of  the 
varieties  in  quality,  such  as  the  Hibernal,  Lieby  and  Silken 
Leaf  (No.  327  of  department  list),  will  be  surprised  if  they  spend 
a  day  looking  over  the  reports  from  our  many  sub-stations  in 
regard  to  the  perfection  of  tree  and  quality  of  fruit  of  very  many 
of  the  new  comers  from  East  Russia." 
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As  is  well  known  the  list  of  importations  made  by  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Ames,  comprises  several  hundred  Eussian  sorts. 

The  action  take  by  our  Society  one  year  ago  with  reference  to 
Russian  fruits,  consisted  in  the  recommendation  of  the  following 
varieties  for  trial,  to-wit:  Ostrokoff  Glass,  Hibernal,  Bed  Cheeked, 
Bed  Anis,  White  Pigeon,  Autumn  Streaked. 

So  fisir  as  Minnesota  seedlings  were  concerned,  there  was  no  ac- 
tion taken,  at  least  no  new  variety  was  named  as  being  better 
than  our  well-known  Wealthy.  It  may  in  fiict  be  questioned 
wether  we  shall  soon  discover  a  larger  seedling  winter  apple, 
possessing  greater  merits,  especially  when  hardiness,  fine  quality, 
and  beauty  of  appearance  are  considered.  It  might  be  well, 
however,  for  this  Society  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Iowa 
Mends  in  offering  liberal  premiums  for  hardiest  and  best  vari- 
eties to  be  grown  and  propagated  in  the  future. 

Profl  Budd  has  ventured  the  opinion  that  **an  appfe  tree  that 
will  endure  our  test  winters  well  must  maintain  perfect  foliage 
during  our  hot,  changeable  summers  and  must  be  as  determined 
in  habit  of  ripening  its  wood  as  the  box  elder  or  hickory;  it 
must  have  a  bark  that  will  not  absorb  water  readily  in  wet 
times  in  autumn  or  early  winter;  it  must  hibernate  in  winter 
»id  have  a  cell  structure  practically  incapable  of  freezing." 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Society  the  list 
of  apples  recommended  for  the  northern  district,  which  com- 
prises forty-two  counties  of  that  state,  was  as  follows:  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Whitney  and  Tetofeky;  for  trial,  Walbridge,  Fameuse, 
Gros  Pomier  and  Talmon  Sweet. 

At  that  same  meeting  Mr.  Speer,  of  Cedar  Falls,  supplemented 
this  report  by  saying:  **  I  believe  that  many  Eussian  varieties 
now  on  trial  will  prove  valuable  to  us,  but  it  is  useless  to  recom- 
mend them  now  for  general  planting.  There  is  no  available 
stock  on  hand,  and  if  we  single  out  a  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen, 
which  we  now  think  most  promising,  every  tree  peddler  will  be 
hawking  them  over  the  whole  district  in  less  than  ii  month  after 
the  list  is  published.  The  real  and  tangible  fact  is  before  us, 
that  aside  from  the  varieties  recommended,  our  apple  trees  of 
the  North  are  dead  or  dying." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bussian  fruits  are  gaining 
steadily  in  favor,  esi)ecially  with  many  leading  orchardists.  We 
close  our  notes  upon  the  subject  with  an  extract  from  Raral  New 
Yorker^  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  T.  H.  lloskins  of  Vermont: 

*'I  have  fully  one  hundred  varieties  of  Russian  apples  growing 
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in  my  grounds,  many  of  the  trees  being  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
planted,  while  some,  of  the  later  importations,  are  small.  One 
thing  is  fally  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  these  apples  are,  as  a  class, 
very  much  hardier  against  adverse  climatic  influences  and  es- 
pecially against  winter's  cold,  than  those  previously  grown  on 
this  continent.  This  alone  gives  them  enormous  value  for  the 
'cold  north/  where,  without  them,  tree-fruit  culture  would  be  im- 
possible. In  productiveness,  size  and  beauty  of  fruit,  the  Rus- 
sian apples  are,  on  the  average,  more  than  a  match  for  those  of 
Western  Europe,  and  for  our  native  seedlings  thence  derived. 
Those  who  have  an  extensive  acqaintance  with  Eussian  apples 
know  that  there  is  among  them  quite  as  large  a  proportion 
which  deserve  to  rank  as  of  dessert  quality  as  there  is  among 
the  common  sorts.  Among  these  fine  dessert  apples  the  Yellow 
Transparent,  Grand  Sultan,  Switzer,  Oharlottenthaler,  Berkoff, 
St.  Peter,  Longfield,  Golden  White,  Streaked  Red,  Summer  Cal- 
ville,  Noble  Redstreak,  Russian  Gravenstein,  Red  Anis,  Titov- 
ka.  White  Russet,  and  several  others  have  now  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  excellent  eating  quality, 
joined,  in  most  of  them,  with  great  beauty  of  form  and  color." 

HYBRID  VARIETIES. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  propagation  of  crabs  and 
hybrid  stock;  they  are  admired  by  some  for  hardiness,  produc- 
tiveness and  thrift  in  growth  of  tree.  But  there  are  certain 
reasons  why  their  cultivation  largely  in  our  soil  and  climate 
should  not  be  strongly  urged.  Transcendent,  Early  Strawberry, 
Orange,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  do  fairly  well  as  orchard  trees  in 
some  locations.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  the  experience 
of  Prof.  Budd  who  states  that  he  gathered  on  the  Collage  Farm 
some  sixty  varieties  of  crabs  and  crab  hybrids,  six  years  ago, 
and  the  most  promising  of  these  were  sent  out  for  trial;  that  only 
six  or  seven  of  this  number  now  are  left,  similarity  of  size  and 
quality,  and  their  pecular  tendency  to  blight  having  consigned 
them  one  after  another  to  the  brush  pile.  Of  the  number  left  he 
mentions  Sarnia,  Gibb  and  Boone,  and  states  that  Whitney's  No. 
20,  Wealthy,  Wealthy  Seedling  and  Telfer  Sweet,  called  hybrids, 
are  excellent  fruit,  but  show  no  trace  or  crab  in  leaf,  bud  or 
fruit. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  FORESTS 

would  seem  to  be  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  in  view  of 
cyclones,  storms  and  floods  which  have  to  some  extent  prevailed 
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in  certain  sections  of^onr  land,  and  which  have  doubtless  been 
occasioned,  more  or  less,  by  the  depletion  in  our  timber  and  for- 
estry supplies.  The  area  of  our  wooded  lands  is  steadily  de- 
creasing year  by  year,  and  as  a  consequence  important  changes 
have  been  wrought  both  in  our  soil  and  climate.  This  feature 
is  not  characteristic  simply  of  this  State,  for  we  in  fact  are  much 
less  subject  here  to  heavy  storms  than  certain  sections  further 
south  and  east,  ard  yet  the  ill  effects  of  constant  thinning  out 
our  forest  trees  are  readily  observable  by  all. 

While  visiting  the  eastern  portion  of  New  York,  last  fall,  this 
matter  was  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  mind.  Marked 
indications  were  everywhere  presented  of  the  disastrous  evils 
consequent  on  this  pernicious  practice  of  deforestation.  The 
lumbermen  have  largely  cleared  the  timber  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  that  state,  and  consequently  springs  and  streams  are 
drying  up.  The  water  of  the  Hudsoij,  at  Albany,  has  been 
effected  and  made  so  low  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  naviga- 
tion. The  number  and  extent  of  floods,  as  well  as  frightful 
storms,  is  yearly  on  the  increase. 

In  view  of  facts  so  readily  to  be  observed  why  should  there 
not  be  prompt  as  well  as  proper  action  taken  upon  the  part  of 
stiite  and  national  legislators  to  remedy  to  some  extent,  if  possi- 
ble, this  crying  evil,  and  bring  about  some  wholesome  change? 
It  might  be  well  for  us  more  carefully  to  note  the  time  and  bring 
to  bear  our  influence  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  the 
better  and  more  general  observance  of  Arbor  day.  The  young 
especially  should  be  encouraged  to  plant  out  trees  of  various 
kinds. 

THE  AMERICAN    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  request  of  the  president  and  members  of  executive 
committee  of  our  Society,  we  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Horticultural  Society,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  being  present  the 
lasttwo  days  of  the  session,  which  began  Sept.  7,  1886,  and  con- 
tinued four  days. 

This  society  was  organized  eight  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society.  At  the  session 
held  during  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans  the  name  was 
dianged  to  the  more  comprehensive  one  of  the  American 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  held  first  at  rooms  of  the  board  of  trade,  af- 
terwards at  the  tabernacle  on  Ontario  street.     The  capacious 
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hall  was  elaborately  decorated  with  evergreens,  plants,  ferns  and 
flowers.  The  ample  tables,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  were  well  laden  with  a  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  fruits, 
including  numerous  varieties  of  grapes,  over  forty  varieties  of 
pears,  many  varieties  of  apples  and  x>eaehes,  thirty  varieties  of 
plums  of  every  color,  etc.  Mr.  Gushman  of  Euclid,  exhibited 
fifty  varieties  of  grapes,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
a  new  seedling  showing  twenty-five  large  bunches  of  white 
grapes  on  three  feet  of  wood.  Seventy-five  varieties  of  apples 
were  exhibited  by  a  local  society,  and  one  fine  exhibit  from 
Mississippi  included  twenty-nine  varieties  of  apples,  besides  se- 
veral varieties  of  pears. 

There  was  not  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  owing  to  the 
fact  that  railway  managers  refused  to  make  any  reduction  in 
rates  of  fare  and  members  of  the  society  being  detained  at  fains 
and  other  gatherings  held  at  about  the  same  time.  About  half 
the  states  were  represented,  however,  quite  a  number  of  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  the  country  being  present;  the  larger 
portion  of  those  in  attendance  represented  local  horticultural 
societies,  and  citizens  of  Cleveland.  Ontario,  Canada,  had  a 
representative,  and  one  delegate  from  Japan  was  present.  For 
want  of  space  we  can  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings, as  gleaned  from  notes  taken  and  from  newspaper  reports 
of  the  meetings. 

President  Parker  Earle  presided  at  all  the  meetings  with  his 
usual  ability  and  grace.  Secretary  Bagan  presented  the  financial 
status  of  the  Society,  which  showed  a  balance  of  $173.12  on  the 
right  side.  He  then  read  a  paper  on  ''The  past,  present  and 
future  of  grape  culture  in  California,"  by  G^eo.  Husmann,  of  that 
state.  He  thinks  California  is  pre-eminently  the  horticultural 
state  of  the  Union,  as  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  tropics.  From  an  experience  of  five 
ye^rs  there  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  grape  culture  in  that  state 
since  1874,  when  the  Mission  Grape  was  the  only  variety  known 
there.  'Now  he  says  they  have  nearly  four  hundred  sorts,  and 
expect  to  produce  20,000,000  gallons  of  wine  this  year,  equal  in 
quality  to  any  on  the  globe.  '*Our  raisins  are  competing  with 
the  finest  London  *  layers;'  our  table  grapes  go  to  every  city  in 
the  Union.  We  have  the  best  climate  under  the  sun  to  produce 
a  perfect  product;  have  learned  all  about  location,  soil,  varieties; 
can  handle  the  product  better,  have  fewer  diseases,  and  we  can 
furnish  the  world  with  better  and  cheaper  wines,  raisins,  table 
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grapes  and  brandies  than  any  other  country,  while  oar  area  for 
suceessfal  production  is  larger  than  that  of  France.  Grood  grape 
land  is  worth  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and  can  be  brought  to  bear 
for  $100  per  acre  more.  Then  five  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  at  $20 
per  ton,  at  $20  per  acre  for  cultivation  annually. 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  and  varieties  in  general  followed, 
Mr.  Green,  New  York,  saw  how  cheap  Chinese  labor  enabled 
California  growers  to  compete  with  producers  of  the  East,  not- 
withstanding high  freights.  Mr.  Miller,  Penn.,  thought  Worden 
superior  to  Concord,  from  one  year's  trial.  He  asked  Mr.  Hub- 
bard concerning  a  tendency  to  drop  from  the  stem.  Mr.  Hubbard 
Sftid  all  rei)orts  were  to  the  contrary.  He  had  visited  the  origi- 
nal vine  on  Mr.  Worden's  place,  which  had  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  x>ounds  of  grapes  annually  for  three  years  past. 
The  present  crop  was  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  Worden  is  larger, 
handsomer  than  Concord,  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier;  quality  of 
a  first-class  Concord;  no  rot.  Mr.  HoUister,  Mo.,  reported  a  veiy 
short  grape  crop  in  that  state,  fruit  rotting  badly.  He  condemned 
the  practice  of  selling  unripe  grapes  to  get  high  prices  early.  Dr. 
McKay,  Miss.,  said  it  was  a  i)Oor  grape  year  there.  Concord  did 
best,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  safest  to  plant'  between 
the  30°  and  35®  of  latitude.  Scuppernong  never  failed,  but  was 
not  good  for  market.  Excessive  rains  for  thirty  days  had 
cansed  much  rot.  Mr.  Miller  had  found  sulphate  of  iron  a  pre- 
ventive of  rot.  Mr.  Lindsay,  N.  C,  spoke  of  the  increase  of 
gT2Lpe  culture  in  his  state.  The  eastern  section  is  the  home  of 
the  Scuppernong,  one  vine  often  covering  three  acres.  Seventy- 
five  varieties  bunch  grapes  grown  in  the  middle  section,  where 
the  finest  grapes  in  the  country  are  raised.  Ives  and  Champion 
pay  best.  We  call  Worden  the  best  black  grape.  Mr.  Van 
Deman,  Kan.,  reports  a  good  grape  crop.  He  had  visited  many 
vineyards  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  found  fair  crops  in  spite  of 
the  drought.  He  alluded  to  the  noble  work  of  Mr.  Munson,  of 
Texas,  who  is  sowing  seeds  of  wildings,  and  crossing  seedlings 
with  the  best  cultivated  sorts.  Some  wild  bunches  there  are 
one  foot  long,  and  the  grapes  are  fine. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Ohio,  said:  ^*In  Central  Ohio,  this  is 
the  best  grape  season  since  1849.  Early  and  late  sorts  are  ripen- 
ing near  together.  I  was  one  of  the  firat  to  raise  Worden  in 
Ohio.  It  is  larger  then  Concord,  juicier,  ripens  earlier,  but  it 
has  all  the  faults  of  that  kind — a  tender  skin,  a  poor  shipper." 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Ohio,  thought  high  culture  gave  better  grapes 
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and  prevented  rot.  Mr.  Te  Man,  of  Japan,  who  since  the 
World's  Exposition  has  been  studying  American  horticulture  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  other  points,  then  made  a  few  remarks.  His 
people  are  beginning  to  grow  American  grapes.  ^'We  had  no 
wine  until  our  country  was  opened;  the  Chinese  had  raised  wine 
grapes  for  many  years.  Now  we  shall  have  wine,  too.  There  are 
only  two  varieties  of  native  grapes  in  my  country.  We  live  so 
much  on  vegetable  food,  eating  grapes  at  table  was  never  thought 
of.'' 

PRESIDENT  EARLE'S  ADDRESS. 

At  the  evening  session  Mayor  Gardner  delivered  an  address  of 
wel(H)me  which  was  responded  to  in  a  graceful  manner  on  behalf 
of  the  society  by  President  Earle,  who  then  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  annual  address.  This  was  an  excellent,  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  paper,  covering  the  whole  field  of  horticul- 
ture. He  said  the  society  was  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  forest  growers  and  lovers  of  rural 
art  in  the  states  of  the  Missisippi  Valley.  We  have  been 
asked  to. extend  our  territorial  limits  and  to  embrace  all  of 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Afti^r  much  deliberation  this  was  done  at  our  meeting  in  New 
Orlejjins,  so  that  we  are  now  in  name  as  we  had  been  for  years 
before  in  m,embership  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  work,  an  Ameri- 
can society. 

There  was  scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union  whose  industrial  de- 
velopenient,  whose  entire  civilization  did  not  show  the  deep 
imprint  of  organized  horticultural  activity.  It  is  seen  in  bend- 
ing orchards,  in  burdened  vineyards,  and  in  fruitful  gardens. 
It  hangs  banners  in  every  part  of  town  or  city,  and  sings  pi^ans 
in  groves  and  forests  planted  by  man  or  saved  from  the  wood- 
man's axe.  It  babbles  in  fountains  built  and  in  brooks  preserved, 
and  its  beauty  shines  on  10,000  green  and  shaded  lawns,  and  in 
every  window  where  flowers  bloom  and  vines  clamber.  If  you 
could  take  out  the  influence  of  horticulture  from  the  structure  of 
our  civilization,  you  would  have  left  a  system  of  bare  walls, 
hard  farms,  and  coarse  living,  in  whose  presence  we  should  be 
strangers  as  in  an  unknown  world. 

Horticulture  in  its  larger  definition  covered  a  large  field. 
There  is  an  jesthetic  and  an  economic  side  to  it,  and  he  could 
not  tell  which  had  developed  most  in  late  years.  Horticulture 
co-operates  with  education,  religion,  and  moral  culture.     All 
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honor  to  those  who  have  made  our  country  the  most  fruitful  and 
flowerful  under  the  sun.  Thirty  years  ago  the  strawberries  of  the 
Chicago  market  could  have  been  carried  in  a  wagon;  now  they 
require  immense  railway  trains;  three  hundred  to  six  hundred 
tons  of  the  fruit  come  in  daily,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  harvest.  He  contrasted  the  poor 
little  flower  bed  half  hidden  in  the  farmer's  yard,  and  the  spikes 
of  hollyhock  at  the  front  door  in  years  gone  by,  with  the  em- 
bowered mansion  and  cottages  of  the  present  day.  Alluding  to 
complaint's  of  over-production  of  fruit,  he  regarded  the  evil  as 
resulting  rather  from  imperfect  distribution.  We  are  market- 
ing too  poorly,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  which  may 
not  be  overcome.  We  should  know  more  of  fruit  culture  in 
Rossia  and  Asia.  He  spoke  with  earnestness  on  the  forestry 
question.  Without  forests  no  successful  agriculture  was  possi- 
ble, and  no  high  civilization  could  be  maintained.  Every  year 
of  timber  waste  made  the  mattep  worse.  Seasons  change;  de- 
structive floods  are  followed  by  consuming  droughts.  The  forces 
of  nature  are  unbalanced.  In  1853  the  State  of  Ohio  had  fifty- 
four  per  cent  of  its  surface  covered  with  forest;  in  1884  only 
seventeen  per  cent  remained.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  inunda- 
tions, the  harder  winters,  hotter  and  drier  summers;  or  at  the 
absence  of  the  sparkling  brooks  that  ran  and  sang  all  summer! 
He  quailed  before  the  inexorable  penalties  nature  had  in  store 
for  all  states  and  peoples  who  would  ruthlessly  destroy  so  glori- 
ous a  heritage  of  forest  as  the  American  people  once  possessed. 
Our  woodlands  should  be  reserved  by  absolute  force  where  the 
government  has  the  right,  and  by  all  encouraging  legislation 
where  it  has  no  control. 

President  Earle's  address  was  quite  lengthy,  the  above  being 
only  a  brief  abstract.  It  was  loudly  applauded,  and  2,000  copies 
were  ordered  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  a  paper  was  read  by  J.  M. 
Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  on  protection  of  crops  in  time  of 
drought.  He  recommended  thorough  drainage.  He  used  tile 
on  his  grounds,  and  in  dry  weather  gave  extra  cultivation. 
Wood  ashes  was  a  good  fertilizer.  He  had  three  acres  of  straw- 
berries on  ground  well  manured  for  several  years,  which  pro- 
duced 1,000  bushels  of  berries  and  sold  for  over  $2,200.  It  paid 
to  irrigate,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  water  works  erected,  at 
an  expense  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Ohmer,  Ohio,  gave  his  experience  with  blackberries  in 
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dry  weather,  stating  he  had  realized  $1,000  from  a  four-acre 
patch.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Painesville,  had  put  in  about  seventy 
acres  of  tile  last  spring,  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
Prof.  McKay,  of  Mississippi,  thought  drainage  very  essential, 
especially  in  wet  weather.  Their  tile-drained  land  had  done  as 
well  during  dry  weather  as  in  the  wet  season. 

Mr.  Te  Mari,  of  Japan,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  '' V^e- 
tables  in  Japan,''  from  which  we  extract  the  following:  *^  When 
I  say  a  single  root  of  burdock  is  sometimes  worth  twenty-five 
cents  in  Japan,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  high  price  for  sach 
a  noxious  weed,  and  imagine  we  have  no  vegetables;  and  when 
we  hear  you  pay  that  price  for  a  quart  of  blackberries  in  this 
country,  we  may  think  you  may  not  have  delicious  fruits  here. 
But  we  have  many  culinary  vegetables  of  good  quality  there,  and 
you  have  here  an  abundance  of  fruits.  "We  have  no  vegetable  so 
extensively  used  as  radishes.  The  roots  are  not  small,  nor 
round,  nor  red  in  color,  but  Ihostly  cylindrical,  or  club-shaped, 
jfrom  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  from  six 
inches  to  over  a  yard  in  length,  and  are  grown  the  year  round. 
Our  carrots  are  smaller  but  longer  than  those  of  this  country, 
and  of  high  color.  Burdock  comes  third  in  general  estimation, 
and  grows  a  foot  in  circumference,  three  feet  in  length;  is  soft 
and  delicious.  We  have  turnips,  white  and  red,  used  as  rad- 
ishes are  in  this  country.  Taroes  (Colocassia)  are  grown  and 
used  as  potatoes.  Allocassia,  an  ornamental  foliage  plant  in 
America,  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  possibly  may  be  the 
same  species.  Our  annual  product  is  estimated  at  over  6,000,000 
bushels.  Taro  (Leucocassia  gigantea)  is  grown  for  the  stock, 
used  as  salad.  Konjak  is  grown  on  moist,  shady  ground,  and  is 
made  into  gelatenous  cakes  for  use.  Onions  are  grown  like 
celery  in  this  country,  and  have  long,  tender  stalks.  Varieties 
of  peas  and  beans  are  numerous.  The  most  important  among 
our  pulse  is  the  soy  bean,  the  annual  product  being  about  the 
same  as  that  of  wheat,  viz.:  11,500,000  bushels.  Animal  foods 
are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  our  tables." 

Mr.  Te  Mari  is  a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  but  he  speaks  English 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

Several  papers  were  read  in  the  afternoon,  among  the  number 
one  by  Mr.  Grenier,  of  New  Jersey,  on  '* Transplanting;''  one 
by  Mr.  Lovett,  of  same  state,  on  ^*Nut  Culture;''  one  by  Mr. 
Hale,  of  CJonnecticut,  on  ** Small  Fruits."     These  papers  elicited 
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considerable  discussion  of  an  interesting  nature,  which  was  con- 
tinued at  the  evening  session. 

On  Thursday,  the  third  day,  officers  were  elected,  consider- 
able business  transacted,  awards  of  premiums  made,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  officers  for  ensuing  term  of  two  years: 
President,  Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  HI.;  first  vice  president,  E. 
M.  Hudson,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  secretary,  W.  H.  Eagan,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.;  treasurer,  J.  C.  Evans,  Harlem,  Mo.;  with  one 
vice  president  from  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  for  Minnesota 
J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent,  being  named.  The  committee  on  nom- 
inations recommended  the  holding  of  the  next  meeting  in  Cali- 
fornia in  February,  1888. 

Mr.  Van  Deman,  of  Kansas,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Pomology  as  a  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.'' 
He  stated  that  an  act  had  been  passed  by  Congress  establishing 
a  division  of  pomology  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  $3,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work,  in  addition  to  salary.  He 
urged  the  importanoe  of  experimental  stations,  the  gathering 
of  statistics,  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  new  fruits,  and  the 
issue  of  reports  and  bulletins  from  time  to  time  containing  infor- 
mation of  special  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Myrick,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  vigorous  paper  on 
"The  Press  and  Horticulture."  The  press  had  done  much  to 
encourage  fruit  growing,  but  had  done  little  towards  telling  how 
to  sell  fruit.  Fruit  growers  want  the  press  to  aid  them  in  sell- 
ing and  to  discover  new  markets.  Fruit  reports  should  be  bet- 
ter looked  after.     Horticulturists  should  write  for  the  press. 

Prof.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  gave  an  address 
upon  comparative  growth  of  trees,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
specimens  of  wood  from  the  experimental  station.  For  fence  posts 
the  locust  was  superior  to  thecatalpa;  for  profit  the  ash  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  thrifty  of  trees.  Timber  culture  would 
pay  as  an  industry,  and  should  be  urged  for  profit  rather  than 
economic  reasons. 

Your  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  read  a  paper,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  of  Minnesota,  on  **  Fruit  Growing  in 
the  Northwest."  The  paper  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  section  of  the  country,  referring  to  the 
fidlures  experienced  in  the  past,  the  success  achieved  thus  far 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  It  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  we  hope  to  present  the  paper  elsewhere  in  fiill  in 
this  volume.  • 
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Mr.  Cambpell,  of  Ohio,  spok^  on  grape  culture,  on  which  sub- 
ject he  is  thoroughly  informed,  recommending  the  best  culture 
and  care.  An  aminated  discussion  followed,  the  grape  question 
being  one  of  vital  interest 'among  Ohio  fruit  growers.  Interest 
was  manifested  to  know  what  varieties  were  most  profitable  in 
Minnesota  and  among  our  ^favorite  varieties  we  mentioned  the 
Concord  and  Moore's  Early. 

At  the  evening  session.  Prof.  McKay  gavean  interesting  account 
of  the  success  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Mississippi,  which  was 
now  crowded  with  students,  four  hundred  being  registered,  with  a 
capacity  in  the  institution  for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  He  main- 
tained that  it  required  as  much  education  to  become  a  successful 
farmer  as  a  member  of  the  learned  professions.  The  college  was 
CO  educational,  ladies  being  admitted.  He  stated  they  had  ex- 
cellant  lands  in  their  state  for  fruit  raising,  a  statement  fdlly 
sustained  by  the  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  from  that  state. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Dr.  Hape,  of  Georgia,  on  '^  Horticul- 
ture in  the  Mountain  Region,''  giving  an  outline  of  the  status  of 
fruit  growing  in  that  state  and  the  measure  of  success  achieved. 

The  meetings  were  interesting  throughout  and  the  delibera- 
tions characterized  by  harmony  and  the  best  of  feeling.  The 
awards  made  were  numerous  and  liberal  and  in  the  main  satis- 
factory. 

VISITING  THE  VINEYARDS. 

On  Friday,  the  fourth  day,  the  members  of  the  society  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  E:istern  Cuyahoga  Horticultural  Society, 
to  visit  the  vineyards  in  and  about  the  village  of  Euclid.  At 
8  o'clock  some  seventy-five  of  the  visitors  went  to  Lake 
View  Cemetery,  going  out  via  the  celebrated  Euclid  Avenue, 
visiting  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Garfield  and  spending  an 
hour  at  the  cemetery  grounds.  We  then  boarded  the  10  o'clock 
train  on  the  Nickel  Plate  and  rode  some  ten  miles  to  the  crossing 
where  teams  and  carria<^es  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party 
through  the  vineyards  and  suburban  farms.  The  various  local- 
ities and  farms  visited  appeared  to  be  planted  almost  entirely 
to  grapes  which  at  this  season  were  in  their  height  of  perfection, 
the  vines  being  fairly  loaded  down  with  tempting  clusters  of 
Concords,  Catawbas,  Delawares,  Niagai*as,  Isabellas,  etc.,  etc. 
From  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  or  ridge,  a  fine  view  of  the  neigh- 
boring vineyards  was  obtained.  To  the  north  lay  a  level  plain 
spreading  out  towards  Lake. Erie,  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
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distant.  There  are  nearly  five  thousand  acres  in  vineyards  in 
this  vicinity^  the  industry  has  proven  very  remunerative  and 
lands  in  this  vicinity  are  held  at  high  figures.  The  "methods  of 
cultivation  appeared  to  be  quite  uniform,  a  very  simple  trellis 
being  used,  and  the  vines  grown  in  rows,  near  together. 

The  guests  were  royally  entertained  at  the  residence  of  B. 
BL  Gushman,  the  president  of  the  local  society.  On  his  beauti- 
ful lawn,  among  the  trees  near  the  farm  house,  tables  were  spread 
where  an  elegant  repast  was  served.  The  Euclid  Cornet  Band 
enlivened  the  scene  with  music. 

Dinner  over.  President  Earle  was  introduced  and  a  number  of 
toasts  were  given  and  responses  made  by  leading  delegates  pres- 
ent Eesolutions  were  adopted  complimenting  the  local  society 
upon  the  management  of  the  fruit  exhibition,  thanking  the  press 
and  board  of  trade  for  courtesies  shpwn,  the  Forest  City  House 
for  reduced  rates  of  fare,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Euclid  for  their  hospitable  treatment. 

Taking  the  5  o'clock  train  we  returned  to  the  city.  The 
weather  had  been  remarkably  pleasant,  and  the  trip  was  one 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  and  the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Thus  closed  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  meet- 
ings attended  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  your  Secretary,  and  that 
the  kindly  greetings  and  courtesies  shown  us  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  society  will  long  be  remembered. 

THE  SOCIETY. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  our  Society  it*  may  be  said  that 
there  has  been  substantial  progress  made  in  the  past  year. 
There  is  good  reason  for  encouragement  at  the  marked  and 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  our  active,  paying  members, 
which  indicates  awakened  interest  and  willingness  to  help  ad- 
vance the  work  of  the  Society.  Our  annual  reports  have  been 
in  greater  demand  than  heretofore  and  there  has  been  consider- 
able inquiry  for  them  from  parties  living  at  a  distance  in  other 
states.  The  facts  brought  out  in  our  discussions,  the  varied  in- 
formation thus  elicited,  is  often  quite  important,  especially  from 
those  more  actively  engaged  in  making  tests  and  practical  ex- 
periments in  various  departments  of  horticultural  work. 

A  live  society  should  be  agressive  in  its  work;  it  will  endeavor 
to  surmount  the  serious  obstacles  or  hindrances  which  may  be 
31 
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now  and  then  encountered.  Some  method  will  be  fonnd  to  over- 
come the  gravest  difficalties,  and  often  a  comparison  of  views 
may  aid  the  inexperienced  member  in  seeking  out  the  best  and 
wisest  plan  to  be  pursued. 

The  local  horticultural  societies  within  our  State  are  mainly 
doing  prosperous  work.  Some  new  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  year  and  there  is  room  for  many  more.  In  this  re- 
gard the  work  begun  should  be  continued,  and  members  of  our 
own  Society  may  often  render  valuable  assistance  to  help  along 
this  worthy  cause.  Our  objects  being  so  reciprocal  there  should 
be  mutual  interest  manifested  upon  the  part  of  all. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

We  note  with  pleasure  what  is  being  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  horticultural  work,  to  which  attention  was  directed  in 
our  last  report.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  stations  in 
the  land  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  importance  of  these 
useful  agencies  for  gathering  accurate  information  concerning 
means  and  methods  to  be  used  are  certainly  becoming  better  and 
more  generally  known  and  recognized.  Our  sister  states  are  spe- 
cially active  in  this  work,  and  horticulturists  there  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

Our  State,  embracing  as  it  does  a  large  expanse  of  territory, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width  by  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  covering  many  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  and  larger  in  area  than  all  the  New  England  states, 
must  of  necessity  present  some  marked  characteristics  in  variety 
of  soil,  climate,  exposure,  etc.,  etc. 

The  work  accomplished  in  experimental  lines  within  our  State, 
though  not  as  far  advanced  as  could  be  wished,  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  certainly  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encourag- 
ing. For  more  specific  data  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
we  would  refer  to  the  reports  that  have  been  handed  in  and  else- 
where will  appear  in  proper  place. 

It  scarcely  need  be  stated  here  that  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  horticultural  work  has  proved 
of  much  advantage  and  that  the  money  thus  expendAl  has 
yielded  fair  returns.  Besults  thus  far  secured  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  investments  are  surely  wise  and  proper  to  be 
made.  No  doubt  the  need  of  work  upon  this  line  is  still  as  great 
as  heretofore  and  in  the  future  there  will  be  as  large  a  field  for 
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Bseftdness  as  in  the  past,  for  oar  Society  and  all  its  active 
members. 

VOLUME  FOURTEEN. 

The  last  volume  of  our  transactions  was  issued  in  July,  and 
for  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  information  therein  contained 
▼as  most  creditable  to  the  Society.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  offi- 
cers, members  and  others,  for  the  assistance  kindly  rendered  in 
the  work  of  preparation  and  for  contributions  made.  Much 
credit,  too,  is  due  the  publishers,  the  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cunningham 
&  Co.,  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work  of  printing 
and  binding  was  performed.  The  work  of  publication  was  de- 
layed by  other  state  reports,  as  "copy''  was  delivered  in  the 
month  of  February.  This  volume  has  a  few  less  pages  than  the 
preceding  number,  but  in  point  of  fact  has  considerable  more 
reading  matter  than  any  other  of  the  series.  In  order  to  bring 
the  book  within  reasonable  limits  it  was  found  necessary  to  print 
the  larger  jwrtion  of  the  articles  contributed  in  brevier.  It 
might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  since  our  space  is  limited 
tiier©  should  be  studied  brevity  in  all  discussions,  as  well  as  in 
the  papers  read. 

There  were  in  all  1,000  copies  bound  in  cloth,  at  an  expense 
to  the  Society  of  one  hundred  dollars;  the  larger  portion  of  which 
nnmber  was  required  to  furnish  our  own  members  and  make  ex- 
ehanges  with  societies  in  neighboring  states,  as  has  been  custom- 
ary heretofore. 

Among  the  many  notices  received,  we  quote  the  following: 

Eepobt  op  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  for 
1886.  —  Embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  March, 
1885,  until  March,  1886.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Secretary  S. 
D.  Hillman,  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  published  by  the  state.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  characterized  by  the  high  standard 
of  the  papers  furnished,  and  the  discussions  which  followed  are 
very  fully  reported.  The  secretary  has  a  special  department  of 
his  own,  occupying  fifty  pages  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  In 
Uiis,  he  has  placed  short  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  other 
societies,  notably  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  together 
with  interesting  correspondence  which  adds  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  volume.  — American  HorticuUurist, 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1886,  embracing  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
from  March,  31,  1885,  to  same  date,  1886,  together  with  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  its  annaal  and  semi-annaal  meetings,  and  the  essays 
and  reports  read  at  them  has  been  received  from  the  secretary, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Hillman,  Minneapolis,  Minn.'  The  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultaral  Society  is  already  well  and  favorably  known  to  their  co- 
workers thronghont  the  country,  and  this  report,  embracing  as 
it  does  many  practical  papers  on  important  subjecte  with  the 
discossions  had  thereon  will  most  certainly  add  to  that  apprecia- 
tion. As  with  the  report  of  our  own  state  society  we  shall  hope 
from  time  to  time  to  draw  from  those  pages  for  the  instruction 
of  our  readers  as  the  returning  seasons  call  for  them.  —  Golman^s 
Bural  World. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society  for  1886  has  been  received.  As  usual  it  contains  nearly 
fiv«  hundred  pages,  but  the  matter  contained  and  its  arrangement 
make  it  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has  yet  reached  this  office 
from  any  of  the  states.  The  horticulturists  of  Minnesota  can 
well  feel  proud  of  their  recent  achievements  and  the  excellent 
records  made  for  the  North  Star  State  in  fruitgrowing. — Minne- 
apolis  Farm  Stock  and  Home, 

FROM  HON.   MARSHALL  P.   WILDER. 

Dorchester,  July  11,  1886. 
Thanks  for  the  interesting  and  useful  report  of  the  Minne- 
sota Horticultural  Society,  which  has  done  so  much,  and  is 
always  doing,  good  work:  Hoping  that  the  Society  will  come 
down  in  full  representation  with  her  good  and  grand  friends 
to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  next  year 
at  Boston,  I  am  as  ever,  the  friend  of  your  Society, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

S.  B.  RUlman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Five  weeks  ago  to-day  the  hand  that  penned  those  kindly  words 
was  stilled  in  death.  The  life  of  that  great  man  went  suddenly 
but  sweetly  out,  like  morning  incense  to  the  skies. 

Secretary  Manning,  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  writes: 

*'  His  last  illness  was  quite  short.  He  was  at  the  meeting  of 
this  society  on  the  fourth  of  December  and  afterwards  presided 
at  the  monthly  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club,  of 
which  he  was  president,  on  the  same  day.  He  was  generally  very 
constant  in  visiting  these  rooms  every  Saturday  and  generally  came 
in  once  or  twice  a  week  besides.    *    *    *    Thursday  morning 
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he  ate  his  breakfast  as  usual,  went  into  the  library,  attended  to 
some  business  with  his  son,  signed  a  letter  and  when  the  doctor 
came  in  conversed  with  him,  told  him  that  the  severe  rheumatic 
pains  were  all  gone,  and  as  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  breast  where 
they  had  been,  expired  instantly.  This  was  about  half  past  nine  in 
1^6  morning.  Dr.  Johnson  described  such  a  death  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago: 

**  'Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decaj, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  sonl  the  nearest  way.' " 

It  was  a  fittting  tribute  which  was  paid  by  our  Society  on 
Tuesday  night  to  one  whose  name  has  been  so  long  revered  and 
loTed  by  all.  The  record  of  his  noble  life  will  be  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  memory  as  future  days  and  years  go  by. 

The  finajices  of  the  Society  are  in  most  satisfactory  condition, 
as  shown  by  Treasurer  Grimes'  report. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  18,  1887,  as  shown  by 
itemized  statement  submitted: 

SECRETARY'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BSCEIPTS. 

Membership  fees  for  1886 $48  60 

Membership  fees  for  1887.. 25  25 

Total.. r73  75 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Envelopes $2  25 

Picture  frame. 3  00 

Expenses  at  Cleveland  meeting  as  delegate 5  00 

Expressage  and  drayage 18  10 

Postage  stamps  and  cards 33  25 

Amount  due  Society 12  15 

Total.. $73  76 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

S.  D.  HiLLMAN, 

Secretary, 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read.  / 

TRBASUEER'S  ANNUAL  RBPOBT. 

To  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  fforticuUural 
Society  : 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  account 
WITH  J.  T.  Grimes,  treasurer,  for  the  current  year 
ending  Jan.  20,  1887. 

BBCBIPTO. 
1886. 

Jan.   21.     From  the  secretary,  membership  fees $57  00 

Feb.     8.     State  treasarer,  one-half  annnal  appropriation. 600  00 

8.     By  error  in  last  year's  account  refunded 7  23 

Sept.  24.     Balance  state  appropriatiou  for  1886„ 600  00 

Dec.     9.    Balance  state  appropriation  for  1885 100  00 

1887. 

Jan.  11.    Sam  Partridge,  membership  fee 100 

20.     From  the  secretary,  membership  fees 73  75 

20.     Membership  fees  at  winter  meeting 25  00 

Total  receipts $1,263  08 

The  following  accounts  have  been  paid  as  shown  by  vouchere 
herewith  returned: 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Borrowed  from  contingent  fund,  current  expenses $195  99 

A.  W.  Sias«  vice  president,  incidental  expenses 4  80 

M.  Cutler,  incidental  expenses 3  85 

G.  W.  Fuller,  incidental  expenses 3  10 

S.  D.  Hillman,  account  audited 35  55 

N.  R.  Tilton,  janitor's  services  and  plates,  winter  meeting  2  75 

Premiums  on  fruits,  vegetables,  fine  arts,  etc 68  00 

A.  B.  Seymour,  expenses  attending  annual  meeting 23  10 

T.  M.  Smith,  delegate  to  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society..  18  15 

J.  S.  Harris,  delegate  to  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society...  8  50 
Executive  committee,  meeting  with  the  State  Agricultural 

Society 10  80 

S.  D.  Hillman,  salary  first  quarter 100  00 

Premiums  paid  at  summer  meeting 60  50 

S.  D.  Hillman,  salary  second  quarter 100*00 

J.  W.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  binding  400  copies  reports 100  00 

S.  D  Hillman,  account  audited 70  10 

J.  W.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  drayage  on  books 4  00 


1886. 

Jan. 

20. 

21. 

21. 

21. 

22. 

22. 

22. 

Feb. 

24. 

Mar. 

12. 

12. 

June  17. 

17. 

17. 

July 

1. 

21. 

21. 

Aug. 

24. 
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Oei    1.    A.  W.  Siaa,  expensee  on  seedling  commission |25  00 

1.    G.  W.  Fuller,  expenses  on  seedling  commission 28  23 

1.    J.  S.  Hams,  expenses  on  seedling  commission 61  65 

1.    S.  D.  Hillman,  salary  third  quarter 100  00 

Ko?.  29.    N.  H.  Winchell,  Buckton^s  Aphidse,  for  library 30  00 

Dec  24.    Brown,  Treaoy  &  Co.,  printing  programs,  et^ 10  75, 

AUDITBD  AKD  ALLOWED  AT  WINTEB  MBBTING. 

1887. 

Jul  20.  Brown,  Treaoy  &  Ck>.,  membership  tickets |2  75 

20.  J.  S.  Harris,  expenses  seedling  commission 33  70 

20.  M.  Pearoe,  delegate  to  Dakota 3  50 

20.  Ditns  Day,  Tice  president,  expenses  1886 6  50 

20.  J.  T.  Grimes,  incidental  and  traveling  expenses,  1886 7  50 

20.  M.  Catler,  vice  president,  expenses  1886 2  60 

20.  S.  D.  Hillman,  aooonnt  audited 61  60 

20.  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  vice  president,  incidental  expensee 4  00 

20.  Wyman  Elliot,  president's  salary .' 26  00 

20.  S.  D.  Hillman,  salary  fourth  quarter 100  00 

20.  J.  T.  Grimes,  treasurer's  salary 25  00 

20.  E.  A.  Cuzner,  librarian's  salary 10  00 

Total $1,336  91 

Total  receipts $1,263  98 

Borrowed  from  contingent  fund 72  93 

$1,336  91 

Balance  contingent  on  hand $809  47 

Gentlemen:  With  your  acceptance  of  this  report  I  close  my 
books  as  the  treasurer  of  this  Society.  My  age  admonishes  me 
that  I  should  lay  aside  the  active  duties  of  life.  You  have  long 
honored  me  with  many  important  trusts.  How  well  those  trusts 
have  been  performed  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  If  I  have  done  my 
duty,  it  was  only  my  duty,  that  which  you  h^  a  right  to  ex- 
pect There  are  younger  men  and  more  active  horticulturists 
among  you.    I  say,  give  the  boys  a  chance. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  regards,  I  still  hope  to  meet 
with  you  for  many  years  to  come. 

*  Eespectftdly  submitted, 

J.  T.  Geimes, 

Treasurer. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were,  on  motion, 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 
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EEPOET  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Jan.  20,  1887. 
Haying  examined  the  within  rex>ort6  and  compared  the  same 
with  accompanying  vouchers,  we  hereby  approve  the  same  as 
correct;  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Grimes  an  efficient  and  faithftd 
officer  in  whose  trust  we  hope  to  continue  the  financies  of  our 
Society. 

J.  M.  Underwood, 
J.  S.  Habbis. 
DiTUS  Day, 
M.  Peaboe, 
Executive  OommUtee. 


LIBEAEIA^'S  EEPOET. 

Among  the  books  received  the  past  year  through  the  hands  of 
the  secretary,  are  the  following: 

25  copies  WifiooDsin  HorticiiltiiTal  Report 1886 

1886 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1886 

^ 1884-6 

1885-6 

1885 

1885 


A  portion  of  these  reports  have  been  distributed  among  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Society.  Several  hundred  copies  of 
our  reports  have  been  sent  out  during  the  year,  including  sev- 
eral complete  sets. 

E.  A.  CUZNEB, 

Librarian. 
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Mr.  L.  L.  May.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  in  order  and  you 
will  allow  me;  yesterday,  I  understand,  there  was  qaite  a  discos- 
sion  arose  on  the  mode  of  doing  business,  conducted  by  L.  L. 
May&  Co.,  of  St.  Paul! 

President  Elliot.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  May.  I  am  here  to-day  to  open  up  the  discussion  —  not 
knowing  anything  of  the  meeting;  only  in  justice  to  myself  I  feel 
that  this  association  should  allow  us  the  privilege  of  count'Cract- 
ing  some  of  the  charges  which  have  been  indicated  by  Mr. 
Gideon  and  others.  If  any  sx>ecial  time  could  be  appointed  that 
would  be  convenient  for  the  meeting  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
tlie  time  set. 

President  Elliot.    This  is  Mr.  May,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  May.    Yes. 

President  Elliot.  We  are  happy  to  meet  you;  it  is  a  question 
that  interests  us  all  and  I  hope  we  can  give  the  time  for  it.  If 
there  is  no  objection  we  will  set  it  for  the  opening  discussion  at 
2  o'clock. 

Mr.  May.     Thank  you,  that  will  suit  me. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

THE  NEW  STEAWBEEEIES. 

By  Geo.  J.  KeUogg,  JanesmUe^  Wis. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

By  request  of  your  secretary,  I  write  a  few  thoughts  and  facts. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  Wilson,  nothing  has  had  the  deserved 
boom  until  the  Crescent.  There  have  been  McAvoy's,  Agricul- 
turist, Boyden,  Great  American,  which  measured  fourteen 
inches,  Triomph  de  Gand,  Jucunda  and  Sharpless,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  others  of  local  merit,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  are  coming.  You  may  just  as  well  count  out  your  two 
dollars  a  dozen  and  go  in  with  the  tide.  Many  new  kinds  are 
already  disseminated  and  partially  tried;  many  of  them  are  a 
saccess.  Of  the  more  recent  kinds,  I  think  May  King  the  best 
mate  for  the  Crescent  yet  sent  out,  and  Parry  for  Jewel;  but  I 
will  not  cumber  this  paper  by  mentioning  the  kinds  we  have  on 
trial.    We  must  try  all  kinds,  and  **  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

THE   **  JESSIE.'' 

Your  secretary  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the  **  Jessie,'' 
one  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Loudon's  group  of  over  fifty  varieties  of 

32 
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seedlings.  This  kind  has  fruited  five  years.  In  1884  twenty- 
six  berries,  making  two  quarts,  were  shown  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention. These  were  either  overripe  or  badly  handled,  as  they 
did  not  show  good  shipping  qualities.  The  past  season  (perhaps 
owing  to  the  drought)  they  were  much  firmer.  If  there  is  any 
weak  point  in  the  Jessie,  this  is  it,  lack  of  firmness  for  long 
shipments.  I  picked  two  quarts  ohe  evening  for  trial  on  the 
table,  but  when  I  got  home  selected  one  quart  and  sent  it  with 
other  fruit  six  hundred  miles,  and  forty-eight  hours  after  pick- 
ing it  was  in  good  condition.  But  this-  is  no  test  of  shipping 
qualities. 

The  wonderful  show  of  Jessie  at  our  June  convention,  and  the 
visit  to  the  two  acres  in  bearing,  captivated  the  whole  crowd, 
and  we  did  ^^ Resolve,  That  the  show  of  ^Jessie'  exceeds  anything 
we  have  ever  seen,  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality;  and  we 
believe  it  possesses  more  valuable  qualities  than  any  variety  now 
disseminated.''  This  is  very  strongly  put,  but  the  facts  fully 
justify  the  resolution.  The  trials  on  a  variety  of  soils  here,  and 
Mr.  Crawford's  report  from  Ohio,  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
prize  worth  the  seeking.  It  is  large,  too,  very  large,  uniform 
in  shape  and  color,  perfect  in  the  blossom,  very  healthy  and 
vigorous,  wonderfully  productive,  and  stands  drought  splen- 
didly. In  competition  with  Sharpless,  it  took  first  prize  for 
size;  and  competing  with  Atlantic,  Prince  of  Berries,  Mrs.  Gar- 
field and  many  others,  it  took  first  for  quality.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  fifty  kinds  now  fruiting,  and  Mr.  Loudon  is  raising  new 
seedlings  from  the  best  crosses  every  year,  by  the  hundred.  He 
has  doubtless  thrown  away  many  kinds  far  ahead  of  many  that 
have  had  a  wonderful  run.  He  has  some  that  surpass  in  size  the 
Jessie,  and  may  prove  better  on  further  trial. 


Mr.  Cutler.  As  this  report  has  brought  the  Jessie  strawberry 
before  the  Society  I  should  like  to  hear  something  further  about 
it;  I  think  before  investing  very  heavily  in  this  new  berry  we 
had  better  get  the  full  facts  in  the  case;  and  then  I  would  advise 
not  to  invest  too  heavily.  As  Mr.  Smith  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  grounds  where  it  grew  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  number  of 
the  members  of  our  state  society  when  they  made  the  trip  last 
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summer  to  see  the  Jessie.  On  its  native  groand  it  certainly  did 
make  a  creditable  showing.  At  that  time  the  ground  was  very 
dry  and  there  were  cracks  in  the  ground  large  enough  to  put 
your  hand  down  among  the  plant-s.  The  berries  were  large; 
they  would  average  as  large  as  Siiarpless  and  of  better  form. 
One  was  brought  to  me  measuring  nine  inches  or  perhaps 
eight  and  seven-eighths  inches.  That  was  quite  a  perfectly 
formed  berry  and  I  think  I  could  have  picked  bushels,  if  neces- 
sary, without  taking  any  that  measured  less  than  four  inches 
in  circumference,  and  from  that  to  six.  The  quality  I  thought 
very  feir,  but  not  as  good  as  one  or  two  other  varieties  he  is 
testing. 

The  question  in  regard  to  that  fruit  resolves  iteelf  simply 
to  this:  Will  it  do  as  well  away  from  home  as  it  does  on  its 
native  grounds  t  New  strawberries  are  usually  sent  out  with 
flaming  posters,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  variety  often  does  well  in 
its  native  home  when  under  other  conditions  it  may  prove  to  be 
entirely  worthless;  it  may  fail  entirely  when  taken  away  from  its 
home.  Boy  den  No.  30  is  an  instance;  it  made  a  remarkable 
growth  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  place  at  home  and  the  fruit 
sold  for  enormods  prices;  and  yet,  on  land  only  twenty  miles 
away,  it  was  not  worth  ground  room;  it  was  an  utter  failure. 
I  don't  say  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  Jessie. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  and  myself  were  perhaps  the  only  ones 
who  had  any  of  the  plants  previous  to  last  year,  and  he  told  me 
they  were  doing  very  well  indeed  and  promised  well.  Mr.  Chas. 
A.  Green,  of  New  York,  has  the  distribution  of  the  plants  and 
has  lately  come  out  with  a  circular  setting  forth  their  merits 
and  using  my  name  rather  freely.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  plant 
does  as  well  all  over  the  country  as  those  I  saw  last  summer 
were  doing,  that  it  will  prove  a  very  great  accession  to  our 
strawberry  list. 

I  don't  want  to  injure  the  berry,  but  I  wish  to  say  here  that  I 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  way  it  has  acted  on  my  grounds; 
there  may  be  a  reason  for  it  that  I  don't  know  of,  and  I  shall  tiy 
it  farther.  In  firmness  the  berries  are  not  equal  to  Wilson,  but 
will  bear  shipping  with  Crescent  and  are  much  better  in  quality. 

President  Elliot.  Will  you  state  what  kind  of  soil  Mr.  Louden 
hast 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  think  most  of  it  is  oak  openings.  They 
made  a  magnificent  showing  on  his  ground  and  I  have  nothing 
to  take  back  from  what  our  society  said  of  them. 
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Mr.  Stubbs.     Can  you  give  the  parentage  of  the  variety! 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  think  the  Sharpless  for  one  and  I  have 
forgotten  the  other. 

Mr.  Stubbs.    Is  it  a  staminate  or  a  pistilate? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  It  is  staminate  or  perfect  flowering.  A  per- 
fect flowering  plant  is  really  hermaphrodite,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  both  male  and  female,  or  a  perfect  flowering  plant. 

Mr.  Bunnell.     Have  you  tried  it  on  sandy  soil! 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  tried  it  on  different  ground,-  I  couldn't 
find  any  place  where  it  did  well. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  I  planted  some  on  sandy  soil  and  it  didn't 
amount  to  anything  whatever. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  I  tried  them  on  sand,  clay,  gravel  and  on 
black  loam,  and  they  didn't  do  well  on  any  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  wrote  Mr.  Green  in  regard  to  their  ac- 
tion on  my  soil;  he  replied  there  was  something  "peculiarly  un- 
fortunate ''  about  my  soil,  that  nothing  seemed  to  do  well  except 
the  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kramer.  The  Wilson  don't  do  anything  on  my  grounds; 
I  have  tried  them  several  times  and  they  are  worthless  on  my 
grounds. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

BIRDS  IN  HOETICULTUEE. 

By  JEJ.  E,  Harris,  La  Orescent 

Every  animated  creature  has  its  mission  to  perform  and  that 
the  mission  of  the  birds  is  a  very  important  one,  no  intelligent 
person  will  deny.  There  are  various  way  a  which  birds  are  a 
blessing  and  benefit  to  the  human  race,  but  as  all  will  agree 
their  chief  mission  as  related  to  mankind  is  to  destroy  and  keep 
within  proper  bounds  the  millions  of  Injurious  insects  which  in- 
fest our  land.  Nothing  has  been  created  in  vain,  but  if  the  only 
mission  of  the  birds  is  to  eat  worthless  insects  and  the  insects  are 
only  bird  food,  then  the  creation  of  both  birds  and  insects  was 
unnecessary.  Anyone  who  has  ever  examined  the  great  plan 
of  creation  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  must  have  noticed  how 
wonderfully  each  creature  is  adapted  to  its  own  station,  and  has 
its  own  work  to  perform  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  other 
creature.  And  as  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  creation,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  creatures,  no  matter  how  in- 
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significant  they  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer,  are  in  some 
way  directly  or  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  human  race. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  object  in  the  creation  of  birds  was  to 
beautify  and  enliven  the  earth  and  make  it  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able habitation  for  man. 

In  order  to  successfully  accomplish  this  object  a  very  great 
variety  of  birds  was  necessary,  and  so  complete  is  the  collection 
that  they  are  bountifully  distributed  all  over  the  earth,  inhabit- 
ing the  different  elements,  land,  water  and  air,  in  profusion,  and 
each  species  fitted  by  nature  to  live  in  its  own  country,  so  that 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  to  the  burning  desert,  wher- 
ever the  foot  of  the  discoverer  has  trod,  birds  of  some  kind  have 
been  found.  And  in  order  to  supply  these  birds  with  proper  food 
a  very  great  number  of  insects  are  necessary.  We  will  suppose 
then,  for  convenience,  that  the  majority  of  insects  which  are  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  are  for  bird  food  though  no  doubt  they 
have  other  duties  to  perform  which  the  limited  vision  of  man 
can  not  discern,  and  while  we  censure  them  for  their  bad  qual- 
ities, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  gratuitously 
performing  important  ta^ks  which  we  could  not  hire  done,  and 
80  they  are  all  right  in  their  proper  place,  but  from  a  horticul- 
tural point  of  view  the  best  place  for  most  of  them  is  inside  of  the 
birds.  There  are  a  few  insects  which  are  directly  beneficial  to 
the  fruit  grower,  principally  those  that  feed  on  other  insects. 
Now  let  us  notice  this  important  fact  that  birds  do  not  eat  car- 
nivorous insects.  The  same  is  true  of  all  animals.  The  lion 
does  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  tiger,  nor  does  the  tiger  seem  to  relish 
leopard  meat.  Notice  also  that  man  never  eats  the  flesh  of  car- 
nivorous animals  or  birds,  preferring  instead  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  feed  on  vegetables,  and  birds  whose  diet  is  at  least  par- 
tially vegetable.  Now  it  is  the  same  with  birds  whose  instinct 
teaches  them  to  distinguish  between  the  tender  and  juicy  cut 
worm  and  the  bitter  stink  bug,  which  eats  potato  beetles.  So 
we  must  admit  that  all  birds  which  eat  insects  are  beneficial  to 
to  the  horticulturist  and  those  only  injurious  which  feed  princi- 
pally upon  vegetation  or  that  prey  upon  smaller  birds  of  insec- 
tivorous habits.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  birds  are 
a  benefit  to  man.  The  flesh  and  the  eggs  of  the  game  birds  are 
a  great  addition  to  the  food  product  of  all  nations. 

Their  feathers  serve  as  personal  adornments,  toothpicks  and 
pillows,  and  before  the  introduction  of  metallic  pens,  they  were 
the  implements  with  which  our  worthy  ancestors  wrote  some 
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very  queer  and  good  thoughts.  We  are  told  that  in  China  and 
India  a  variety  of  water  birds  called  cormorants  are  taught  to 
catch  fish  and  carry  them  to  their  masters.  In  our  own  country 
they  have  been  used  as  messengers. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  all  the  good  done  by  our 
feathered  friends.  In  the  eyes  of  the  average  horticulturist, 
they  are  simply  insect  destroyers,  and  as  such  they  do  not 
receive  the  notice  and  protection  which  tbey  really  deserve, 
Now,  supposing  that  insects  are  principally  bird  food;  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  enormous  appetites  of  the  birds,  it  was  necessary 
in  creating  insects  to  have  the  reproductive  faculty  predominate. 
And  some  varieties  are  astonishingly  prolific,  laying  thousands 
of  eggs  during  a  life  of  but  a  few  days;  and  Nature's  great  incu- 
bator works  better  than  any  patent  self-regulator  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Yankee  ever  hatched  up.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one  insect-may  in  one  year  become  the  progenitor  of  6,000, - 
000,000  descendants.  Three  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand 
species  of  insects  are  known,  and  thousands  more  are  as  yet  un- 
known to  naturalists.  If  undisturbed,  they  would  soon  increase 
to  such  prodigious  numbers  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal life  would  soon  perish.  Now  the  only  thing  which  prevents 
this  catastrophe  is  birds,  and  I  say  they  are  our  best  friends  and 
well  deserve  our  protection.  The  damage  done  to  our  crops  by 
insects  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  that  it  amounts  to 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  United  States 
alone  is  a  certain  fact.  In  our  land  of  plenty  this  great  loss  is 
unfelt  and  unknown  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  as  the  birds 
are  diminishing.  But  the  question  arises,  What  can  be  done  t 
A  man  can  not  spend  his  time  hunting  worms,  and  he  is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  that  kind  of  warfare.  The  very  best  way  to 
fight  them  is  with  birds,  and  if  let  alone  there  would  be  enougb 
of  them  to  keep  insects  within  proper  bounds.  Nature  makes 
no  mistakes,  and  the  proportion  of  birds  and  insects  is  self-rega- 
lating  and  would  always  remain  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  inter- 
ference of  man.  But  that  the  birds  are  rapidly  diminishing  and 
the  insects  correspondingly  increasing  is  a  fact  that  sticks  out 
so  plain  that  *'he  who  runs  may  read." 

Now  let  us  briefly  notice  the  various  causes  of  this  alarming 
decrease  of  our  birds.  The  larger  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the 
hawks  and  owls,    no  doubt  destroy   a  great  many  beneficial 
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birds,  but  not  so  many  as  some  imagine,  for  the  little  fellows 
are  too  sharp  to  be  easily  captured.  Wild  cats,  foxes, 
skunks  and  other  carnivorous  animals  come  in  for  their 
share  when  they  can  get  it,  but  mice,  rats  and  other  small 
mammals  are  so  much  easier  captured  that  they  do  not  mo- 
lest the  birds  much.  Domestic  cats  also  kill  great  numbers 
of  them.  In  our  cold  country  the  severe  winters  freeze  and 
starve  out  many  beneficial  birds.  The  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests drives  a  great  many  away,  for  they  will  not  stay  where 
there  is  no  natural  protection.  These  are  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  diminution  of  our  feathered  companions.  But  the 
great  cause,  and  the  only  one  that  needs  looking  after,  is  man, 
who  should  be  their  best  friend,  for  without  birds  successful 
fruit  culture  is  imi)08sible.  Boys  are  allowed  to  go  about  rob- 
bing nests,  with  no  other  motive  than  morbid  cruelty  and  de- 
generate cussedness.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  rob  the 
nests  of  some  birds,  but  notice  that  those  are  the  very  ones  that 
are  untouched,  as  such  birds  generally  build  in  some  inaccessi- 
ble place.  It  is  the  innocent  and  beneficial  birds  that  suffer 
most  from  the  depredations  of  these  juvenile  hunters.  Oologists 
also  destroy  great  number  of  eggs.  This  evil  is  not  so  great,  how- 
ever, as  the  above  mentioned  one,  as  the  indefatigable  curiosity 
hunter  takes  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  no  doubt  in  a 
majority  of  cases  where  nests  are  robbed  the  birds  rebuild  in 
some  other  locality.  This,  however,  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
promiscuous  plundering. 

Great  numbers  of  birds,  both  good  and  bad,  are  killed  by 
taxidermists  for  stuffing.  This  is  admissible  only  when  the 
motive  is  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  science.  But  when 
the  si>ecimens  are  used  only  as  home  adornments  it  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  But  a  greater  evil  than  any  of  these 
IB  the  killing  of  game  birds  for  food  and  sport,  as  some  call  it, 
but  just  where  the  sport  comes  in  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover.  The  man  who  can  look  with  pleasure  on  the  death 
agonies  of  an  innocent  crcatui'e,  knowing  that  his  own  hand 
has  snapped  the  brittle  thread  of  life,  must  be  hard-hearted 
indeed.  As  fe»r  as  sport  is  concerned,  it  is  at  good  a  test  of 
marksmanship  to  shoot  at  a  hunting  dog  as  at  an  innocent  bird, 
and  the  fiesh  of  the  retriever  would  be  about  as  fit  for  food  as  a 
mutilated  bird.  We  would  not  relish  beef  that  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  a  cannon  loaded  with  grapeshot;  our  poultry  must 
be  killed  in  the  most  approved  way,  and  all  animal  food  must  be 
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properly  dressed  in  order  to  be  palatable.  Why  is  it  then  that 
a  bird  filled  with  shot,  mangled  and  unbled,  is  considered  such  a 
dainty.  Now  I  am  not  blaming  anyone  for  this  state  of  things, 
the  trouble  is  in  the  education  and  customs  of  the  people. 

But  the  greatest  cause  of  the  loss  of  bird  life  is  the  senseless 
flEishion  of  wearing  bird  skins  on  hats  and  bonnets.  In  the 
United  States  many  millions  of  birds  are  slaughtered  annually, 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  are  told  that  in  Europe  this 
fashion  is  even  more  prevalent  than  with  us.  Now  this  enor- 
mous slaughter  of  innocent  and  beneficial  birds  can  not  be  long 
continued  without  disastrous  result.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  that  quickly,  or  our  fields,  orchards  and  groves  will  soon  be 
destitute  of  birds  and  overrun  with  noxious  insects  and  crops 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  doubt,  if  brought  to  the  test  the 
ingenuity  of  man  would  devise  some  other  way  of  keeping  the 
insects  in  check,  but  nothing  better  or  cheaper  than  birds 
could  be  thought  of.  But  how  to  stop  this  great  waste  is  a 
difficult  problem.  No  doubt  the  people  can  be  taught  to  look 
at  the  matter  in  its  proper  light  and  abolish  this  cruel  fashion, 
but  teaching  some  people  is  a  very  slow  process.  Our  present 
game  laws  are  very  inefficient  as  they  merely  prevent  the  killing 
of  game  birds  during  the  breeding  season  and  allow  them  to  be 
indiscriminately  slaughtered,  even  to  total  annihilation,  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  our  laws  do  not  include  many  of  our 
most  useful  birds,  being  specially  designed  to  protect  certain 
birds  until  a  class  of  men  erroneously  termed  sportsmen  are 
ready  to  destroy  them. 

What  we  want  is  a  law  making  the  killing  of  any  and  all  birds 
at  any  time  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment.  I  will  pile  it  on  still  thicker:  a  shotgun  is  a 
useless  and  dangerous  implement  and  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  make,  buy,  sell  or  use  one  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except 
to  ventilate  dog  skins. 

But  some  will  say  if  none  were  killed  birds  would  become  so 
plentiful  that  insect  food  would  not  hold  out,  and  then  our  crops 
would  suffer.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  whatever.  They  have 
natural  enemies  enough  to  prevent  any  alarming  increase;  and 
who  would .  not  rather  have  his  crops  destroyed  by  these  beauti- 
ful songsters  than  by  repulsive  vermin.  But  when  they  get  so 
plenty  that  we  can't  raise  crops  for  a  living,  it  won't  be  hard  to 
resurrect  that  monstrous  fashion,  and  then  we  could  all  be  bird- 
skinners. 
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Perhaps  some  expect  on  this  occasion  a  classified  list  of  our 
common  birds,  with  a  division  of  good  and  bad.  It  was  my  in- 
tention at  first  to  attempt  this,  but  I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  us  are  competent  to  make  the  division 
between  beneficial  and  injurious  birds.  No  doubt  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do  some  damage,  and  some  do  much  more  good 
than  others.  Among  those  that  deserve  particular  mention  as 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  are  the  robin, 
bluebird,  catbird,  brown  thrush,  nut-cracker,  meadow  lark,  cow- 
bird,  pigeon,  [quail,  flycatcher,  woodpeckers,  warblers,  vireos, 
swallows,  swift,  nighthawk,  whip-poor-will,  orioles,  tanagers, 
cnckoo,  and  I  would  like  to  include  the  bluejay,  if  there  is  no 
objection.  These,  we  may  be  sure,  do  much  more  good  than 
hflom,  and  while  I  do  not  advocate  the  destruction  of  any,  I 
would  particularly  recommend  the  above  mentioned  species  as 
deserving  our  protection,  knowing  that  we  will  be  well  rewarded 
for  our  trouble,  and  that  time  spent  in  the  study  of  their  habits 
will  not  be  wasted.  How  to  protect  our  birds  has  become  a 
serious  question,  and  the  fruit  growers  should  be  the  first  to  take 
active  steps  in  their  favor,  for  it  is  they  who  receive  the  direct 
benefit  of  their  active  labors  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  can  not  discuss  the  paper  read  as  I  heard 
only  a  few  of  the  closing  sentences.  But  speaking  of  birds  re- 
minds me  of  the  experience  we  had  this  last  summer,  and  I  would 
like  someone  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  is  an  experience  that 
perhai)s  is  easily  answered  and  perhaps  covered  by  the  paper, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  what  to  do  before  I  go  home  because  I 
might  forget  it  if  I  didn't  find  out  now.  If  you  had  a  nice  crop 
of  grapes  and  the  birds  had  managed  take  the  best  part  of  them, 
I  want  to  know  what  you  would  do  about  it;  would  you  let  them, 
have  the  grapes  or  shoot  the  birds? 

Mr.  E.  E.  Harris.  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  answer  that 
question.  We  have  had  very  much  the  same  experience,  as 
the  birds  ate  probably  as  thick  in  our  locality  as  anywhere  else. 
I  don't  say  anything  about  that,  because  I  object  in  all  cases  to 
killing  the  birds.  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  on  that  ac- 
count. By  burning  a  good  deal  of  powder  and  making  a  good 
deal  of  noise  one  can  frighten  the  birds,  but  I  would  recommend 
one  to  be  very  careful  about  shooting  not  to  hit  any  of  the 
birds. 

33 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  I  might  say  that  he  is  very  carefal  of  the 
birds  while  his  older  brother  takes  his  gun  and  goes  for  them  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Harris.  Well,  he  is  only  three  or  four  years  older 
than  myself  and  as  soon  as  I  catch  up  with  him  I  am  going  to 
lick  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kramer  said  the  birds  last  summer  destroyed  a  third,  of 
his  crop,  ate  one-third  and  left  a  third,  so  it  was  raising  a  crop 
on  shares;  one  could  put  up  a  scare-crow  to  frighten  them,  but 
the  robin  was  the  meanest  bird  of  all;  it  sits  on  a  post  and  watches 
you  put  it  out  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  what  it  means  he  goes 
right  at  the  fruit  same  as  ever. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Harris.  Our  friend  Kramer  has  done  feirly  well; 
says  he  received  one-third  for  his  share;  that  is  all  I  give  my 
£skther.     If  the  bird  gets  half  his  share  I  never  shoot  it. 

Mr.  Kramer.    You  want  the  birds  to  take  one  share,  is  that  it  f 

Mr.  Cutler.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Crandall,  prevents  the  birds 
getting  his  grapes  by  putting  small  paper  sacks  over  them;  he 
has  practiced  that  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year  we  had  some  very  nice  grapes, 
fine  and  sweet,  and  were  expecting  to  have  two  or  three  tons  of 
grapes.  In  going  through  the  vineyard  one  day  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  birds  had  hardly  left  a  bunch  untouched.  They  must 
have  taken  nine-tenths  of  them.  They  did  not  eat  them  entirely 
but  picked  into  the  bunches  and  spoiled  them.  We  had  a  pretty 
good  gun  and  we  made  a  slaughter  among  them  by  means  of 
which  we  saved  a  portion  of  the  crop. 

President  Elliot.     Was  it  not  pretty  dry  down  there! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  should  say  it  was;  it  was  dry  all 
summer. 

President  Elliot.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  setting  out 
dishes  with  water  in  them  near  your  vineyards  where  the  birds 
can  get  a  drink.  It  may  be  their  thirst  for  water  they  wish  to 
overcome  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  might  be  a  little  ungenerous,  but  the  lake 
is  close  by  us  and  the  birds  can  go  there  for  water.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harris.  This  is  a  serious  question  but  there  is  no  doabt 
in  my  mind  that  the  birds  are  more  beneficial  than  injurious. 
They  are  fond  of  small  fruits  and  live  largely  on  wild  fruits. 
They  take  shelter  among  the  vines  at  times  and  their  sharp 
daws  iiyure  the  grapes,  the  fruit  splits  open  and  the  wasps  and 
bees  prey  upon  the  fruit.   Some  birds  are  man's  greatest  friends. 
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There  is  one  bird  that  is  very  destructive  to  evergreens,  known 
as  the  yellow-breasted  woodpecker.  It  is  fond  of  boring  holes 
in  the  trees. 

Mr.  Pearce.     Is  not  that  the  wood  sucker  t 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is.  Another  is  the  cherry  bird,  which  is  very 
fond  of  raspberries  and  cherries. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  shooting  the  birds.  I 
like  the  suggestion  of  placing  basins  of  water  all  around  the 
vineyard.  I  would  suggest  in  addition  to  that  the  propriety  of 
putting  a  loaf  of  good  white  bread  at  each  basin.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  noticed  the  depredations  of  the  birds  are 
worse  after  the  wild  fruits  are  gone;  after  that  they  come  in  and 
take  our  grapes.     I  think  this  is  a  local  question. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  grapes. 
The  robins  do  me  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  the  last  few  years 
I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  using  paper  bags.  I  find  the  expense 
is  not  so  great  after  all,  as  I  actually  get  enough  more  from  the 
crop  to  pay  for  the  extra  work,  and  it  proves  a  complete  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  am  afraid  our  president's  cold  water 
won't  work  very  well.  My  grapes  grow  right  by  the  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  birds  certainly  like  grapes  better  than  they  do 
the  water.  My  protection  is  to  put  the  sacks  on,  which  can  be 
done  very  cheaply,  and  the  bunches  will  be  a  little  larger. 

Prof.  Porter.  By  covering  one  protects  the  grapes  from  dis- 
ease as  well  as  birds.  There  is  increased  growth,  and  the  dust 
and  dirt  is  guarded  against. 

Mr.  Pearce.    Wouldn't  there  be  danger  of  water  getting  inT 

Mr.  Stubbs.  If  lapped  around  and  pinned  on  at  the  corner 
there  is  no  trouble  from  water.  I  use  a  common  two-pound  gro- 
cery sack. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick.  I  think  it  will  pay  a  man  five  dollars  a  day 
to  use  the  sacks,  and  besides  it  beats  the  birds. 

Mrs.  Stager.    I  have  tried  using  coarse  cloth  with  success. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  The  advantage  of  using  paper  sack  is  their 
being  so  much  cheaper,  and  less  work  to  put  them  on. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  I  buy  the  sacks  for  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  thousand. 

Mr.  Grimes  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was,  on 
motion,  adopted: 

Besolvedy  That  the  secretary  of  this  Society  be  instructed  to 
have  5,000  copies  of  the  address  of  President  Northrop,  delivered 
before  the  Society  last  evening,  printed  for  general  (^tribution. 
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The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Smith: 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

By  (7.  L.  Smith,  Minnea^lia. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Minnesota  State  HorticuUwal 
Society  : 

Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the 
State  while  engaged  in  institute  work,  under  direction  of  Prof. 
Porter,  and  generally  speaking  on  horticulture.  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  those  interested  in  fruit  and  tree  grow- 
ing at  the  points  visited. 

The  most  northern  point  visited  by  me  was  Moorhead,  day 
County,  on  the  Eed  River.  Here  I  found  the  Red  Dutch,  Vic- 
toria and  White  Grape  currant  doing  well,  the  bushes  being 
loaded  with  fruit;  there  seems  to  be  no  obstacle  to  successftil  cur- 
rant growing  in  the  Red  River  Valley  that  is  not  found  else- 
where. Cultivated  Weaver,  De  Soto  and  wild  plums  were  also 
doing  well;  strawberries  were  exceptionally  fine.  The  soil  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  specially  fine  for  this  fruit.  As  the  ground  is 
very  flat  it  is  found  advisable  to  ridge  it  so  as  to  give  surface 
drainage.  Raspberries  have  not  been  very  successful,  owing  to 
lack  of  winter  protection;  where  covered  they  have  done  well. 
I  found  one  man  at  Moorhead  who  was  trying  blackberries;  by 
covering  his  vines  with  dirt  they  had  wintered  well,  and  on 
June  1st  were  covered  with  blossoms.  Another  had  been  suc- 
cessful with  grapes.  Am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  with  proper 
care  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  will  yet  be  successfully  grown 
there. 

At  Glyndon  one  man  has  done  something  with  small  fruit, 
but  his  first  venture  in  grapes  and  currants  was  bankrupted  by 
grass  and  weeds;  of  Wilson  strawberries  he  had  raised  a  fair 
amount  of  fruit  which  had  finally  surrendered  to  the  universal 
foe,  ** grass."  He  planted  currants  on  clean,  rich  ground  and 
by  keeping  them  free  from  grass  by  mulching  with  clean  straw 
or  cornstalks,  their  strong,  healthy  stems,  rich  green  leaves  and 
rapid  growth  gave  promise  of  success.  A  plat  of  Turner  rasp- 
berries that  were  perfectly  hardy  had  killed  so  badly  as  to  pro- 
duce but  little  fruit.  A  few  bushes  that  were  protected  from 
the  exhaustive  efifects  of  blizzards,  freezing,  thawing  and  drying, 
were  bearing  well.  He  had  faith  that  he  could  grow  i-aspber- 
ries  profitably.     His  second  planting  of  strawberries,  in  rows 
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four  feet  apart,  on  ground  that  bad  been  well  manured,  back- 
furrowed  in  ridges  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  well  harrowed  to  give 
SDrface  drainage,  were  doing  finely. 

About  Detroit,  in  Becker  County,  small  fruits  and  the  Trans- 
cendent crab  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  This  is  a  timbered  county 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  growing  there 
I  am  satisfied  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits;  however,  there  is  very  little  grown  there  at  pres- 
ent; the  county  has  been  deluged  with  hybrids,  said  to  be  better 
and  hardier  than  the  Transcendent,  which  appear  to  be  either 
dead  or  dying.  I  visited  one  fa,Tm  where  fifty  such  trees  had 
been  planted;  only  three  were  alive;  four  Transcendents  in  the 
same  field,  four  years  from  planting,  were  clean,  sound,  healthy 
trees  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Where  Bed  Dutch  currants  had 
been  planted  they  were  doing  well,  but  as  near  as  I  could  learn 
most  of  those  who  had  purchafied  currants  had  invested  in  Fay's 
Prolific  at  a  dollar  apiece  and  the  returns  had  been  so  small 
they  were  disgusted  with  the  business. 

In  Otter  Tail  County  the  situation  was  much  the  same,  al- 
though I  found  more  here  who  had  been  successful  owing  to  the 
fa^  that  many  of  them  had  bought  better  trees  and  plants. 
Transcendent,  Duchess,  Beecher's  Sweet,  Hyslop,  Whitney  and 
Wealthy  are  in  many  instances  bearing  well. 

Creo.  F.  Cowing,  of  Fergus  Falls,  had  some  very  fine  grape 
vines  that  were  loaded  with  fruit;  the  varieties  were  Delaware 
and  Concord.  He  had  three  trees  of  Weaver  plum  that  were 
loaded  the  heaviest  with  plums  of  any  trees  I  ever  sa^.  The 
trees  were  sound  and  healthy,  having  made  a  vigorous  growth 
each  year  since  planted.  M.  T.  Duncan  and  John  Bock  have 
both  been  quite  successful  with  small  fruits. 

The  soil  through  a  large  part  of  this  county  is  quite  loose  and 
freezes  very  dry  in  winter.  Heavy  mulching  for  currants  and 
laspberries  seems  to  be  the  best  guard  against  the  eflfecte  of 
▼inter  drought.  Turner  raspberries  without  winter  protection 
would  live  but  would  not  bear  enough  to  pay.  I  visited  one 
fiuTn  where  they  had  an  abundance  of  currants  and  raspberries 
in  bearing  for  several  years,  the  only  cultivation  given  being  a 
liberal  mulch  of  straw  each  fall.  We  had  raspberry  shortcake 
for  dinner,  and  on  discussing  the  cost  learned  that  they  regarded 
it  as  almost  nothing;  only  half  a  mile  from  there,  the  next  day 
we  had  a  prune  pie;  not  quite  so  nice,  but  much  more  expen- 
sive, as  the  prunes  were  imported,  costing  ten  cents  a  pound, 
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and  were  paid  for  with  wheat  at  fifty-two  cents  a  bushel.  This 
man  could  not  aflford  one  dollar  for  membership  in  our  Society, 
but  had  just  given  an  order  to  a  traveling  tree  peddler  for  two 
dozen  strawberry  plants  (pistilate  variety),  with  a  beautifu 
name  only  two  dollars;  a  "tree  rose,''  three  kinds  grafted  on 
one  stalk,  two  dollars;  five  budded  apple  trees,  imported  direct 
from  Russia;  only  $2.50;  three  Fay  currants  (the  tree  variety), 
$2.50;  one  celebrated  Russian  Mulberry,  one  dollar;  etc.  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  poor  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  thinks  our 
soil  and  climate  unfitted  for  successful  fruit  culture! 

In  contrast  to  this  we  cite  the  experience  of  Wm.  Danforth,  of 
Red  Wing.  His  model  farm  is  located  on  the  Cannon  Valley 
Railroad,  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Red  Wing.  Mr. 
Danforth  is  by  profession  a  civil  engineer,  and  his  time  is  divided 
between  his  profession  and  the  care  of  his  farm.  A  few  years 
ago  he  turned  his  attention  to  small  fruits  and  bees.  As  a  pre- 
paration for  the  business  he  secured  the  best  books  and  papers 
he  could  find  and  carefully  read  up  what  had  been  learned  by 
others.  He  procured  a  swarm  of  bees  and  familiarized  himself 
with  their  habits;  he  also  planted  a  few  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, currants,  grapes,  etc.,  and  with  book  or  paper  in 
hand  began  to  study  plants  and  vines.  A^  a  result  he  has  to- 
day an  apiary  that  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  winters  his 
bees  without  loss,  controls  the  swarming,  regulates  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  and  this  season  secured  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  choice  honey  per  swarm.  His  strawberry  crop  this 
year  was  a  surprise  to  himself  and  all  his  neighbors.  There  was 
very  little  rain  during  the  season  and  the  drought  was  severe  on 
all  crops  in  his  locality,  yet  his  strawberry  crop  came  out  abun- 
dant in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality.  The  varieties  grown 
were  Wilson,  Crescent,  Downing,  Glendale,  Manchester,  Old 
Ironclad,  and  some  others,  but  Wilson  and  Crescent  were  the  best. 
His  ground  is  clay  loam,  had  been  previously  manured  and  was 
in  fairly  good  condition.  He  set  his  plants  in  April,  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  Wilsons  sixteen  inches,  and  Crescents  twenty- 
four  inches  in  the  rows;  the  cultivation  was  shallow  but  fre- 
quent; throughout  the  season  the  runners  were  thrown  along  the 
rows,  forming  matted  rows  of  plants  about  two  feet  wide;  all 
weeds  or  grass  growing  among  the  plants  was  pulled  out  by  hand. 
In  November  he  mulched  the  whole  surface  with  straw,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rows  where  he  used  straw  between  the  rows 
and  cornstalks  over  the  plants;  they  all  came  out  bright  and 
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nice  in  the  spring,  but  those  covered  with  the  cornstalks  seemed 
rather  the  brightest,  and  he  thinks  he  would  prefer  the  corn- 
stalks over  the  plants,  using  the  straw  between  the  rows.  As 
soon  as  v^etation  started  iu  the  spring  the  mulch  was  drawn 
between  the  rows  and  left  to  retain  the  moisture  and  keep  the 
berries  from  the  dirt.  The  Wilsons  were  the  first  to  lipen;  they 
did  not  yield  quite  up  to  the  Crescent,  but  were  found  more  val- 
uable for  market  and  for  canning  purposes.  Some  customers 
would  buy  only  Wilsons,  and  he  will  plant  an  acre  of  them  next 
spring.  The  Crescent  were  alternated  with  Wilson,  Downing, 
Glendale  and  Ironclad,  the  rows  of  Crescent  yielding  much 
more  than  any  other  sort;  they  were  bright,  highly  colored  and 
well  adapted  to  home  market  and  immediate  use.  The  average 
price  received  at  wholesale  was  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  twenty-four  box  crate;  the  price  paid  for  picking,  two  cents 
per  box. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered  the  plantation  was  plowed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  block;  the  mulch  was  stirred  up  on  this 
and  burned  over,  burning  out  the  old  plants,  the  space  between 
the  rows  cultivated  thoroughly.  There  were  enough  young  plants 
left  so  that  now  the  rows  were  quite  full  and  give  promise  of  an 
abundant  crop  next  year.  Mr.  Danforth  is  well  pleased  with 
results  and  is  satisfied  that  he  had  the  right  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  a  fine  lot  of  raspberries,  including  Philadelphia, 
Turner,  Cuthbert  and  the  blackcaps;  he  gives  them  winter  pro- 
tection, covenng  with  either  dirt  or  straw.  He  regards  the  Cuth- 
bert as  the  best. 

Mr.  Danforth  is  a  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the  lessons  learned  iu  their 
meetings  and  from  their  valuable  reports.  He  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample that  should  be  imitated  by  thousands  of  our  iN'orthwestem 
&rmers. 

At  Morris,  in  Stevens  County,  J.  P.  Lowater  had  some  very  fine 
Duchess  trees,  eight  years  old,  healthy  and  vigorous,  loaded  with 
very  large,  fine-colored,  perfect  fruit.  He  had  one  tree  of  Beech- 
er's  Sweet  that  was  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  the  lower  limbs  were 
bent  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit;  the  tree  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  fruit,  which  was 
exceptionally  large  and  fine  flavored.  His  Transcendents,  Hys- 
lops  and  Orange  were  all  bearing  well,  no  signs  of  blight  or 
blackheart;  currants,  raspberries  and  strawberries  doing  well. 
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One  of  the  finest  groves  of  Scotch  pine  and  European  larch  I 
have  seen  in  the  State  was  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of  Morris. 

At  Browns  Valley  J.  O.  Barrett  has  made  a  fine  start  in  the 
way  of  small  fruit  and  timber  seedlings  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  report  from  him. 

Our  honored  friend,  G.  W.  Fuller,  of  Litchfield,  certainly  has 
the  most  complete  collection  of  trees,  in  the  best  condition  of  any 
that  I  found  west  of  Minneapolis. 

At  Foster,  on  the  east  side  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  Irving  Mathews 
has  a  fine  collection  of  small  fruit,  also  Transcendents  are  doing 
well.  I  suppose  Ool.  Stevens  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  neglected 
to  say  that  he  also  has  several  Oatalpas  that  have  proven  hardy 
and  are  growing  nicely. 

I  believe  the  seedling  fruit  committee  have  visited  a  large  part 
of  the  State,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  S.  O.  Taggart,  of  CJot- 
tonwood  County,  who  from  an  investment  of  $14  in  root  grafts 
and  Scotch  pine  seedlings,  1,000  of  each,  8  years  ago,  has 
to-day  970  Scotch  pinas,  10  to  30  feet  high,  and  a  bearing  orchard 
of  400  trees,  mostly  Duchess  and  Wealthy.  His  trees  were  planted 
on  deep,  rich,  black  soil,  with  clay  subsoil,  slightly  sloping  to 
the  south;  ground  kept  free  from  weeds  by  shallow  cultivation, 
early  in  the  season.  Trees  did  not  injure  two  y^rs  ago.  He 
had  sold  young  trees  to  his  neighbors  for  more  than  enough  to 
pay  all  the  expense  incurred. 

While  at  Pipestone  I  spent  two  days  and  nights  with  Job  White- 
head who  took  a  tree  claim  near  the  Indian  pipestone  quarry 
eight  years  ago;  he  has  ten  apres  of  fine  timber,  willow,  ash^ 
box  elder,  maple  and  cottonwood.  He  has  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, blackberries  and  strawberries.  Mr.  Hoag,  of  Bochester, 
had  given  him  one  of  our  reports  for  1886  and  I  found  he  had 
been  an  apt  scholar;  his  raspberries  and  blackberries  were  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  straw,  his  strawberries  were  grown  in  matted 
rows,  properly  mulched,  and  he  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  about 
fruit  growing  that  he  wants  to  plant  ten  acres  of  berries  this 
year. 

Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Pearce  and  myself  spent  two  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  days  with  the  Dakota  Horticultural  Society  at 
Sioux  Falls,  but  Mr.  Harris  has  already  reported  this  meeting 
very  fully. 

Princeton,  Mille  Lacs  County,  is  a  point  which  I  think  has  not 
been  heard  from  yet.  They  have  a  soil  and  location  very  favor- 
able to  successful  fruit  growing,  but  little  has  been  done  as  yet. 
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Wild  strawberries,  blueberries  and  raspberries  are  abundant; 
corrants,  raspberries  and  strawberries  have  been  grown  by  a  few 
and  have  yielded  well.  Crab  apples,  Duchess  and  Wealthy, 
under  ^iivorable  conditions  as  to  stock  and  care,  have  done  quite 
as  well  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Protected  from  bliz- 
zards by  an  abundance  of  heavy  timber,  quick  soil,  not  affected 
by  droughts,  I  predict  that  this  region  will  soon  be  competing 
with  the  local  garden  for  the  small  fruit  trade  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  found  no  point  but  what  will 
prodace  small  fruit  in  abundance  when  good  plants  are  grown, 
properly  planted  and  cared  for.    The  obstacles  are: 

1.  New  and  untried  sorts,  at  high  prices,  which  the  farmer 
is  induced  to  buy,  not  because  they  are  the  best  for  him  to  plant, 
bat  because  the  dealer  can  make  most  profit  out  of  them. 

2.  Careless  packing  and  handling. 

3.  Poor  preparation  of  soil  and  careless  planting. 

4.  Weeds,  grass  and  stock. 

5.  Neglect  to  give  winter  protection. 

6.  Drought. 

7.  And  least  of  aU,  cold. 

Avoid  the  first  by  buying  old  and  well-known  sorts  that  may 
be  bought  for  a  nominal  price;  second,  patronize  reliable  dealers; 
follow  the  rules  found  in  each  report  of  the  Horticltural  Society 
and  the  cold  will  be  powerless  to  harm;  to  bring  all  this  about 
publish  20,000  primers  of  horticulture  and  scatter  broadcast  over 
the  State. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  Jan.  20,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  by  Prcsi" 
dent  Elliot,  who'stated  that  an  opportunity  would  now  be  afforded 
Mr.  May  to  be  heard;  it  might  be  well  to  state  how  the  matter 
came  np. 

JiThe  secretary  then  stated  that  the  question  had  been  asked 
through  the  "Question  Box"  if  anyone  knew  where  the  nursery 
firm"  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.  was  located,  which  had  elicited  some 
discQssion. 

34 
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President  Elliot  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gaylord, 
of  !N'ora  Springs,  stating  that:  "A  firm  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.  claims 
to  be  northwest  of  St.  Paul  two  or  three  miles.  Is  this  firm  genu- 
ine t  The  agent  is  here  selling  the  Gideon  apple  at  one  dollar  each, 
representing  they  are  growing  these  trees  there  and  that  they 
have  the  entire  stock."  To  bring  this  matter  right  to  the  point, 
he  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  was  such  a  firm  as  L.  L.  May  & 
Co.  in  St.  Paul,  or  a  representative  t 

Mr.  May.    Yes,  sir,  there  is  and  I  am  that  representative. 

President  Elliot.     Where  is  that  located! 

Mr.  May.  Our  offices  are  located  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Jackson. 

President  Elliot.     Where  is  your  nursery  located  t 

Mr.  May.     Our  nurseries  are  located  in,  Eochester,  New  York. 

President  Elliot.     What  stock  are  you  selling  1 

Mr.  May.  We  are  selling  the  Gideon  apple  more  particularly; 
a  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

President  Elliot.  Will  you  furnish  a  list  of  this  stock  to  our 
committee  on  fruit  lists  t 

Mr.  May.     I  will. 

President  Elliot.  Are  you  selling  the  same  class  of  stock  in 
Southern  Minnesota  that  you  are  for  Northern  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin! 

Mr.  May.     No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 

President  Elliot.  We  would  also  like  a  list  of  the  prices  at 
which  you  sell  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  May.  We  can  give  you  those.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  Gideon  apple.  It  was  originated  here,  at 
Lake  Minnetonka,  by  Peter  M.  Gideon.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Gideon  sold  that  variety,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  parties  buying  this  variety  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of 
propagation  of  it.  It  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Chase  Bros.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  they  paid  Mr.  Gideon  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  for  that  variety.  Some  fifteen  months  ago  Chase  Bros, 
wrote  to  us  that  they  had  a  fine  stock  of  this  variety,  and  wished 
us  to  take  it  and  sell  it.  Knowing  the  variety  to  be  hardy,  we 
of  course  put  it  on  our  list  willingly,  and  we  have  been  selling 
it  to  this  day,  and  intend  to  sell  it;  and  we  defy  anyone  to  come 
forward  and  show  that  we  can  not  deliver  the  genuine  variety. 
We  have  been  in  this  business  some  eight  years,  and  locat<Ml  in 
St.  Paul.  We  commenced  in  a  small  way  as  dealers,  and  our 
business  has  grown  until  it  has  extended  through  all  the  West- 
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era  States,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast.  We  employ  one. 
himdred  and  fifty  men  to  sell  for  us.  We  are  selling  such  stock 
as  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Gideon,  Fameuse,  and  other  varieties. 
We  have  aimed  constantly  for  these  eight  years  to  place  before 
the  public  in  the  states  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Hlinois  a  variety 
of  nursery  stock  which  will  give  every  satisfaction.  In  my  mind, 
aod  in  the  minds  of  many  from  whom  we  have  valuable  testimo- 
nials, we  have  aimed  to  give  people  a  variety  of  stock  that 
would  do  well,  and  that  they  would  succeed  with.  Of  course,  as 
with  all  nurserymen,  more  or  less  trees  die;  but  we  have  been 
the  instrumentality — if  I  do  say  it  myself —  of  furthering  horti- 
culture in  this  city  and  in  the  Northwest  as  much  as  anyone  in 
the  Northwest,  and  handling  as  much  stock  as  any  two  nurseries 
combined.  What  I  say  here  are  words  of  truth.  I  can  show 
recommendations  as  to  quality  of  stock  which  we  deliver,  and  as 
to  the  satisfaction  with  the  stock  which  we  sell.  These  insinua- 
tioDs  have  been  cast  out  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Gideon.  He 
dare  not  come  out  boldly  and  say  that  we  can  not  deliver  the 
Gideon  apple.  We  defy  him  to  do  it.  We  can  deliver  it  and 
do  deliver  it,  notwithstanding  his  coming  out  and  trying  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  we  are  frauds.  Will  these  gentlemen  come 
out  and  state  what  they  mean,  so  that  we  can  have  recourse 
through  the  courts  if  we  can  not  get  at  them  through  this  asso- 
ciation t  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  to  place  before  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  stock  that  will  do  well.  You 
can  take  it  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul;  eight  years  ago  when  we 
came  here  there  was  very  little  shrubbery  to  be  seen;  now  look 
at  our  city  with  its  lawns  and  beautiful  yards  and  grounds.  Of 
course  we  have  been  gradually  getting  into  this;  and  what  we 
sell,  gentlemen,'  we  deliver  true  to  name,  and  we  deliver  the 
best  stock  that  can  be  grown.  I  will  state  ri^ht  here  to  Mr. 
Gideon 

President  Elliot.    Mr.  Gideon  is  not  present. 

Mr.  May.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  will  state  here  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  don't  you  think  a  Duchess  apple  raised  in  the  state  of 
Kew  York,  or  a  Gideon  apple,  a  Wealthy,  a  Transcendent  crab  — 
any  of  those  varieties  — that  it  is  just  as  hardy  as  if  it  was  raised 
here! 

President  Elliot.    Our  Society  has  discarded  them. 

Mr.  May.  I  see  the  Iowa  society  recommend  the  Duchess  and 
Fameuse. 

President  Elliot.    Yes. 
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Mr.  May.    Then  why  do  you  discard  those  varieties  t 

President  Elliot.  We  do  not,  but  we  discard  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  produced;  if  you  go  to  Rochester  you  see  how 
they  are  produced.  They  manure  their  land,  their  object  being 
to  get  large,  thrifty  trees  and  cause  a  growth  the  first  year  of  two 
or  three  feet,  the  second  year  from  three  to  four  feet;  and  that  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  hardiness  of  the  tree.  We  all  know 
that  such  stock  will  not  grow  in  Minnesota  and  you  can't  point 
your  finger  to  a  tree  that  has  been  produced  under  that  system 
of  cultivation  that  has  proved  to  be  hardy. 

Mr.  May.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  I  can  show  you  those 
varieties  that  are  growing  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  acclimatization;  but  you  can  take 
a  Duchess  and  plant  it  at  the  South  and  bring  it  here  and  it  will 
be  hardy  t    The  same  with  a  crab. 

President  Elliot.     Crabs,  we  will  admit,  may  be. 

Mr.  May.     One  is  just  the  same  as  the  other. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  Do  you  ihform  your  agents  that  your  nur- 
sery is  at  Rochester,  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  May.     Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  your  agents  inform  your  customers  that  your 
nursery  is  at  Rochester! 

Mr.  May.     That  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Smith.     I  can  say  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  May.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  represented  that  we 
sold  nothing  but  Minnesota  stock;  but  I  say  when  they  do  that 
they  are  stating  a  fa^lsehood,  nurserymen  must  import  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  Smith.     Well,  I  denounce  that  as  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  May.     Well,  sir,  I  can  prove  it  to  you  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Harris.  When  these  agents  introduce  this  stock  do  they 
sell  it  for  four  times  the  value  of  the  stock  1 

Mr.  May.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  stock;  you  can't 
compare  a  one-year-old  tree  to  a  four-year-old. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  haven't  authorized 
your  agents  to  say  that  you  grew  this  stock  here  in  St.  Paul  that 
they  have  been  selling,  and  in  your  own  nursery  t 

Mr.  May.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  and  you  can  not  produce  the 
proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Had  you  a  man  working  for  you  by  the  name  of 
Jordan,  last  yeart 

Mr.  May.     No,  sir;  no  such  man  in  our  employ.     I  may  say 
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there  are  nnscrnpolous  firms  who  have  agents  going  through  the 
oonntry  selling  inferior  stock.  You  can  take  our  blanks  and  you 
will  see  that  we  specify  everything  is  of  a  certain  age  and  of  a 
certain  grade;  the  contracts  are  such  if  this  stock  is  not  in  con- 
dition, up  to  size  and  quality,  no  purchaser  need  to  accept  it. 
As  to  selling  stock  true  to  name;  we  claim  to  be  a  responsible 
firm;  of  coarse  you  can  easily  find  out  through  any  of  the  banks 
and  the  mercantile  agencies;  we  agree  to  deliver  stock  true  to 
name  and  if  it  is  not  purchasers  have  their  recourse.  And  as 
U)  selling  all  classes  of  stock  in  the  same  section,  I  will  state  a 
few  points  on  that.  For  Northern  Minnesota  we  run  almost  en- 
tirely on  small  fruits  and  crab  apples;  for  Iowa  we  sell  under  a 
larger  line;  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin  the  same;  but  our 
principal  trade  consists  mainly  in  such  stock  as  roses,  shrubs 
and  small  fruits.  And  I  might  say  here,  as  I  understand  this 
Society  is  bonused,  as  you  might  say,  by  this  government;  it  re- 
ceives a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
ture. Now,  as  a  resident  of  this  city,  as  a  taxpayer,  I  consider 
that  I  contribute  to  the  support  of  that,  while  still  your  Society 
oomes  up  and  denounces  me  as  a  *^ fraud.''  I  say  it  is  a  piece  of 
in&my — apiece  of  infamy,  and  legislation  will  have  to  be  had 
on  it  sooner  or  later;  my  interests  are  at  stake  here  and  I  intend 
to  see  that  I  am  placed  in  a  proper  light  before  the  community. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.    That  is  what  our  Society  intends  also. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  A  young  man  came  to  me  in  our  place,  a 
straightforward  and  truthful  young  man,  and  stated  to  me  that 
there  was  a  firm  at  St.  Paul  by  the  name  of  May  &  Co.  that 
wanted  him  to  sell  nursery  stock,  representing  to  him  that  the 
stock  WBS  grown  in  or  close  to  St.  Paul.  Did  he  tell  the  truth, 
or  did  he  lief 

Mr.  May.  He  did  lie,  most  assuredly.  I  defy  any  member  of 
tiiis  Society  to  show  me  wherever  I  have  instructed  one  of  my 
men  to  represent  that  we  are  selling  stock  grown  in  St.  Paul. 
Our  trade  comprises  much  stock  that  is  grown  in  other  states; 
we  could  not  grow  all  this  stock;  people  know  different.  This 
talk  is  sdl  bosh,  gotten  up  by  rival  firms  to  injure  -us. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  I  met  one  of  your  canvassers  about  a  year 
ago  and  he  said  your  nurseries  were  about  a  mile  north  of  St. 
Paul.  I  called  at  the  office  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  in  this  same 
National  Bank  building,  and  their  clerk  informed  me  that  their 
stock  was  out  about  three  miles,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  go 
out  there  with  me. 
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Mr.  May.  I  will  wager  you  a  hundred  dollars  that  no  clerk' 
in  my  office  ever  made  that  statement  to  you.  I  will  put  the 
money  up  and  donate  it  to  the  orphan  asylum.  I  tell  you  talk 
is  cheap. 

President  Elliot.  We  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing, 
and  we  have  some  few  here  that  have  run  against  the  agents 
of  this  L.  L.  May  &  CJo. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  The  gentleman  I  referred  to  I  have  known 
a  good  many  years.  I  said  (o  him,  ^*  You  had  better  write  over 
there.  I  know  some  of  the  Minnesota  people  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  firm,  although  it  may  exist.''  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  came  to  me  again  saying  that  he  had  further  let- 
ters from  May  &  Co.,  and  they  wrote  him  their  stock  was  grown 
in  or  about  St.  Paul,  and  that  it  was  i)erfectly  good.  How  is  it 
that  this  young  man  should  turn  liar  all  at  oncet 

Mr.  May.  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  I  assure  you  upon  the 
word  of  hono'r  that  I  have  never  represented  to  my  men  that 
our  stock  has  been  grown  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  Did  you  send  the  man  good  stock  —  that 
was  reliable — when  you  filled  his  orders  t 

Mr.  May.  I  think  we  do.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  quality 
of  stock  we  ship;  I  don't  say  all  of  it;  I  will  leave  that  to  you; 
what  do  you  think  of  our  stock  t 

Mr.  Smith.    The  most  of  it  I  thought  was  very  poor. 

Mr.  May.     What  varieties  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  didn't  buy  but  little  of  it  myself.  My  wife 
bought  a  little  vine. 

Mr.  May.     What  kind  of  vine,  please  t 

Mr.  Smith.     I  forget  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  May.  Of  course  you  are  horticulturist  enough  to  know 
that  all  varieties  don't  grow  alike. 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  large  quantities  of  stock  were  sold,  as  for 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  did  not  live  well. 

Mr.  May.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  care  of  stock. 
But  what  I  may  say  here  is  this,  we  don't  claim  to  grow  our 
stock  in  Minnesota.  What  we  claim  is  we  grow  our  stock  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  We  deliver  stock  true  to  name  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  and  of  the  best  varieties  that  come  out.  We 
are  now  propagating  some  seedlings  through  our  agents,  and  in 
a  year  or  so  shall  have  those  for  sale.  ' 

Mr.  Cutler.    Where  are  you  propagating  themt 

Mr.  May.     In  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  What  is  the  location  of  your  nursery  at 
Eochester,  N.  Y.f 

Mr.  May.    It  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  city,  at  Penfield. 

Mr.  Smith.    You  have  your  nurseries  there  t 

Mr.  May.  We  have  our  nurseries;  we  are  growing  on  shares  with 
several  parties.  We  get  our  principal  stock  of  roses  from  Bl  wanger 
&  Barry;  we  buy  them.  The  nursery  business  is  not  conducted  as 
it  was  years  ago.  Years  ago  nurserymen  used  to  grow  their  own 
stock,  now  it  largely  passes  out  of  their  hands.  Elwanger  & 
Barry  hardly  keep  a  man  on  the  road  now,  but  the  dealers  do 
this  work;  it  is  virtually  a  separate  branch  of  business. 

Mr.  Brand.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  varieties  you 
handle  t 

Mr.  May.     We  are. 

Mr.  Brand.    So  you  can  pick  them  out  at  sight  t 

Mr.  May.  No,  I  can't  do  that.  It  requires  a  man  to  be  con- 
stantly working  among  trees.  I  see  them  perhaps  three  times  a 
year;  I  don't  do  the  propagating  myself. 

Mr.  Brand.  Are  you  selling  in  this  locality  Winesap,  Ben 
Davis,  or  Haas! 

Mr.  May.  No  sir,  we  are  not.  We  have  them  in  our  list  but 
we  do  not  recommend  them  for  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sias.    Do  you  recommend  the  Mann  apple! 

Mr.  May.    No,  we  don't  recommend  it  but  we  handle  it. 

Mr.  Brand.    Do  your  agents  handle  these  tender  varieties! 

Mr.  May.  Of  course  you  know  the  trouble  of  handling  150 
men.  Agents  will  talk  more  than  they  should  in  a  good  many 
cases,  in  order  to  sell;  of  course  you  know  that.  Alexander  is 
a  good  apple  and  we  are  selling  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  do  you  have  your  nursery  in  Eochester  in- 
stead of  in  Minnesota! 

Mr.  May.  It  is  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  the  growth  of 
young  trees  in  a  nursery  they  need  good  soil  and  good  cultiva- 
tion to  make  them  thrifty. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  certainly  too  severe  treatment  to  take  young 
stock  grown  in  an  Eastern  or  Southern  nursery  and  bring  it 
here  and  replant  the  trees  in  this  climate,  without  putting  on 
overcoats. 

Mr.  May.     Well,  I  claim  it  is  all  right. 

President  Elliot.     Experience  has  not  proved  that  yet. 

Mr.  Brand.     Do  you  sell  the  Walbridge! 

Mr.  May.    Yes,  we  sell  the  Walbridge. 
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President  Elliot.  Have  you  had  any  agents  at  St.  Qoad  or 
in  Sank  Kapids  in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  May.    I  think  we  have. 

President  Elliot.  I  would  like  a  statement  from  a  lady  here 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  certain  things  sold  in  that 
vicinity. 

Mrs.  Stager.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  May  about  his  straw- 
berry tree  that  he  sends  out,  which  grows  three  feet  high  and 
you  can  pick  strawberries  from  the  top  of  it;  several  of  our  ladies 
in  the  village  bought  them  and  have  been  waiting  for  them  to 
bear.  They  bought  two  years  ago,  from  an  agent  of  L.  L.  May. 
I  can't  say  whether  they  would  bear  as  the  cyclone  took  the 
plants  away,  but  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  such  a  thing! 

Mr.  May.  I  doubt  very  much — I  have  never  sold  a  straw- 
berry tree  with  a  representation  of  fruit  being  on  that  tree. 

Mrs.  Stager.     Well,  that  is  what  the  agent  said. 

Mr.  May.  The  strawberry  tree  is  a  shrub,  the  burning  bush 
—  a  flowering  shrub. 

Mr.  Harris.     It  is  known,  I  suppose,  as  the  Wahoo  t 

Mr.  May.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  name  be- 
fore; it  is  a  shrub.  So  far  as  representing  a  strawberry  tree  to 
grow  strawberries,  that  I  never  have. 

Mrs.  Stager.  I  was  asked  to  inquire  about  this,  and  there 
was  one  thing  that  the  agents  of  May  &  Co.  told  was  that  they 
had  their  nursery  here  at  St.  Paul  and  the  fruit  was  perfectly 
hardy.  Several  neighbors  bought  of  them.  Last  year  they 
came  through  selling  the  Sharpless  strawberry  at,  I  think,  $2.50 
a  dozen.  The  agent  sold  all  through  the  village  and  wanted  to 
sell  me  flfty  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  have  them  anyway. 
I  said  I  would  not  take  them  if  they  came.  In  the  spring  L. 
L.  May  sent  me  a  card  and  said  they  were  shipped  to  me; 
I  wrote  back  I  had  never  signed  for  them  and  would  not  pay  for 
them.  But  the  plants  came  and  all  who  had  signed  for  them 
had  to  pay.  He  sent  his  bills  to  a  lawyer  there,  who  told  me  he 
would  sue  me  and  I  would  have  to  take  them.  He  said  he  had 
my  signature  to  the  order;  and  I  told  him  if  it  was  I  would  pay 
him,  but  he  had  to  allow  it  was  not,  and  therefore  I  didn't  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  May.     You  did  perfectly  right. 

Mrs.  Stager.  I  hardly  think  there  is  a  tree  or  shrub  standing 
now  that  we  bought  of  you  two  years  ago.  One  man  was  told 
your  nursery  was  here  at  St.  Paul  and  he  ordered,  it  seems  to 
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me,  nearly  a  hundred  dollai'S  worth  of  trees.  •  Our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Fogg,  had  engaged  to  take  about  eight  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
stock  and  would  have  done  so  but  another  neighbor  sent  down 
to  see  if  there  was  any  such  nursery,  and  as  he  could  not  find 
any  such  concern  Mr.  Fogg  refused  to  take  the  stock  he  had 
ordered. 

Mr.  May.  I  remember  the  case  of  Mr.  Fogg.  It  was  a  large 
bill  of  some  six  hundred  dollars.  We  wrote  to  that  gentleman 
the  whole  faicts  of  the  case,  and  as  this  man  was  not  very  re- 
sponsible we  wanted  him  to  advance  half  of  the  money  before  we 
8hipx)ed  the  stock;  that  he  refused  to  do  and  it  was  not  sent  to 
him^  it  was  totally  on  account  of  Mr.  Fogg's  inability  to  pay  for 
the  stock. 

Mrs.  Stager.  Mr.  Fogg  had  concluded  to  mortgage  his  place 
to  get  the  money  and  he  called  on  my  husband  to  ask  us  about 
it;  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  not  he  received  word  by  this 
neighbor  when  he  wrote  to  St.  Patd  to  find  out  about  it. 

Prof.  Maginnis.  Can  you  show  by  your  letter  book,  Mr.  May, 
in  r^^ard  to  those  transactions! 

Mr.  May.    Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  on  the  road  con- 
siderable and  I  often  come  in  contact  with  men  selling  Mr.  May's 
stock.  Some  two  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father 
icanting  to  know  if  there  was  such  a  firm.  I  know  the  agents 
have  represented  the  stock  as  being  grown  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  May.  This  is  unsolicited  from  a  representative  of  the 
Lake  City  Nursery  in  this  Stat«.  I  have  no  more  to  say.  My 
business  transactions  have  been  free  and  above  board  and  I  defy 
anybody  to  show  to  the  contrary;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Of 
course  if  you  have  a  mind  to  placard  me  through  the  minutes  of 
your  meeting,  or  the  publication  of  your  book,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so;  but  I  have  come  here  with  a  frank,  free,  open  confession, 
and  stated  to  you  the  full  facts  of  my  business.  I  leave  it  with  you 
as  gentlemen  to  act  upon  this  in  a  proper  way,  and  not  to  resort 
to  the  low  means  of  casting  insinuations  through  the  papers; 
those  are  things  I  despise.  Let  us  get  right  at  the  facts  and 
then  we  know  what  we  are  doing;  but  these  insinuations  we  have 
no  time  for. 

Mr.  Begesier.  Had  you  an  agent  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the 
name  of  Fairfield! 

Mr.  May.     Yes,  sir;  I  had. 

35 
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Mr.  Begester.  I  don't  know  anything  about  you  or  your  firm 
but  I  know  that  Fairfield  is  a  swindle;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  May.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  be  responsible  for  all 
the  men  in  my  employ. 

Mr.  Begester.  I  might  tell  a  little  circumstance.  This  Fair- 
field was  in  our  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

Mr.  May.     What  location! 

Mr.  Eegester.     Granite  Palls,  Chippewa  County. 

Mr.  May.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Begester.  He  was  through  there  and  wished  me  to  go  in- 
to the  business  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  would ;  he  met  me  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  said  he  would  giv^e  me  a  little  lesson  as  I  was 
thinking  of  going  into  business;  so  I  listened  to  him,  and  it  is 
the  first  lesson  and  the  last  one  that  I  ever  took  on  the  business 
of  swindling,  but  he  gave  it  to  me  in  such  good  shape  that  I 
thanked  him  and  told  him  if  that  was  the  way — 

Mr.  May.  You  might  tell  it  and  enlighten  some  of  these  other 
gentlemen  so  they  will  have  a  chance!, 

Mr.  Begester.  He  said  to  take  up  one  or  two  articles,  put 
them  forward  and  praise  them  up  to  customers  and  keep  their 
mind  right  there  as  he  did  with  me;  if  they  go  to  talk  just  talk 
them  out,  don't  let  them  have  anything  to  say,  and  occupy  them 
until  you  get  them  magnetized.  I  was  swindled  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  dollars  but  he  didn't  swindle  me  any  more;  you  see  I  was 
a  **stranger"  and  he  took  me  in.     [Laughter.] 

President  Elliot.  I  think  we  have  gone  about  far  enough;  we 
have  spent  half  an  hour.  If  Mr.  May  will  furnish  his  list  and 
the  prices  attached  we  may  in  correspondence  the  coming  year 
be  able  to  develop  something  in  the  operations  of  this  L.  Li. 
May  &  Co.;  for  I  propose  as  one  of  the  executive  officer  of  this 
Society  to  follow  this  thing;  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hedg 
ing  out  these  itinerant  tree  peddlers,  these  men  from  Eastern  firms 
coming  inhere  and  putting  upon  our  State  and  upon  our  people 
stock  that  is  grown  in  a  southern  climate,  that  is  wholly  and  to- 
tally worthless,  why  we  propose  to  do  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Harris.  We  propose  to  make  the  firm  that  sells  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  of  their  agents. 

Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  how  much  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  before  I  came  in,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  view  of  the  Society  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility that  a  firm  shall  take  as  to  the  character  of  the  agent 
that  he  sends  upon  the  road.    Messrs.  May  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul, 
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may  be  doing  an  entirely  legitimate  bosiness.  There  is  certainly 
notiiing  ont  of  the  way  in  a  man  selling  Bocheeter,  N.  T.,  stock. 
I  wonldn't  condemn  a  man  entirely  on  that  account.  The  trou- 
ble seems  to  lie  not  perhaps  with  Mr.  May  — I  don't  know  the 
gentleman — but  there  is  something  wrong  about  his  agents,  and 
if  he  is  responsible  for  them  then  he  certainly  will  be  in  bad  odor 
through  the  state  of  Minnesota.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  x>osses- 
sion  from  a  gentleman  who  writes  to  me  that  there  is  an  agent 
in  his  place  working  for  May  &  Co.,  selling  nursery  stock  there 
that  he  claims  is  coming  from  my  nursery,  and  I  know  that 
isn't  so. 

Mr.  May.  There  are  a  number  of  men  going  through  selling 
under  our  name. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  a  man  who  sends  an  agent  on  the  road 
in  Minnesota  anywhere  should  be  responsible  for  what  the  agent 
says.  Mr.  May  looks  like  a  man  of  his  word;  he  ought  to  see 
that  his  agents  don't  say  anything  that  he  c^n't  back. 

Mr.  May.  I  would  be  pleased  to  show  to  the  committee  the 
contracts  we  have  with  our  agents,  binding  them  down  in  the 
manner  we  do.  I  will  mail  them  to  Mr.  Elliot.  Of  course  men 
on  the  road  are  anxious  to  make  sales.  They  talk  more  than 
they  should.  Having  such  a  large  force  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  track  of'  every  sentence  a  man  utters  in  taking 
an  order.  We  take  the  precaution  to  print  on  our  orders  that 
any  outside  talk  or  bargain  of  the  agent  shall  not  affect  the  con- 
tract in  any  manner.  We  do  that  in  order  that  people  will  not 
say  '^oh,  well,  he  agreed  to  do  this  and  agreed  to  do  that,"  and 
to  give  people  an  idea  that  they  must  not  expect  anything  only 
what  is  enltbodied  in  the  order  precisely. 

President  Elliot.  Do  you  have  those  read  over  to  your  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  May.  Mr.  Elliot,  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  Before  you 
signed  you)  name  wouldn't  you  read  that  contract? 

President  Elliot.     Is  the  contract  on  your  bill,  or  order! 

Mr.  May.  It  is  on  the  order,  which  is  made  in  duplicate.  Mr. 
Smith,  I  think  if  you  remember — if  you  signed  an  order  —  you 
were  left  a  duplicate  of  your  order. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.     I  bought  nothing  myself. 

Mr.  Bunnell.    I  saw  Mr.  May's  contract. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  yon  are  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  in  your  agents. 

Mr.  May.     That  is  of  course  a  misfortune  of  any  firm  doing 
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business.  We  have  on  daring  the  year,  IsQpi>06e,  fonr  hundred 
or  five  hundred  men.  Some  fail  and  some  make  a  success  of  it 
I  don't  care  how  conscientious  a  man  may  be,  how  close  he  may 
try  to  look  after  his  business,  it  is  utterly  imi>06sible  for  him  to 
watch  all  the  acts  or  remarks  of  his  agents. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  Mr.  May  has  not  been 
informed  that  his  agents  have  misrepresented  as  to  the  stock 
that  he  sells  t 

Mr.  May.  Yes,  sirf  we  have.  But  what  right  have  you  to 
exx>ect  anything  more  than  what  the  order  calls  fort  That  is 
the  fault  of  the  purchaser.  The  orders  are  plainly  written  and 
printed.    They  should  know  what  they  sign. 

Mrs.  Stager.  I  want  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  this  fruit  is 
sold  to  men  and  women  that  don't  understand  the  language,  and 
any  sort  of  writing  they  can  not  read  at  all.  Up  our  way  there 
are  a  good  many  foreigners  and  they  have  to  depend  on  the 
agent  in  what  they  buy.  Therefore,  he  ought  to  have  agents 
he  could  depend  on. 

Mr.  May.     Well,  as  I  say,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Cutler.     Mr.  President,  the  acknowledgment  he  has  just 
made  is  sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  any  part  of  this  State.    He  ' 
has  acknowledged  that  his  agents  have  misrepresented. 

Mr.  May.    Suppose  I  did;  what  of  that! 

Mr.  Cutler.  With  this  knowledge  you  have  allowed  these 
men  to  go  on? 

Mr.  May.    Excuse  me,  how  do  you  know  f 

Mr.  Cutler.  Under  the  law  you  are  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  your  agents. 

Mr.  May.     I  am  responsible  for  my  contracts. 

Mr.  Cutler.  He  has  acknowledged  he  is  selling  stock  grown 
and  raised  in  New  York,  such  stock  as  was  condemned  by  this 
Society  years  ago.  His  whole  statement  here,  it  seems  to  me 
condemns  the  firm;  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me,  and.  I  think 
the  Society,  to  do  justice  to  itself,  will  put  itself  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  transactions  of  this  firm,  or  any  firm  selling 
Eastern  stock,  representing  it  to  be  grown  in  this  State.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  some  $6,000  worth  of  stock  sold  in  our 
county  by  the  "chain  nurseries."  This  work  has  been  going 
on  year  after  year.  Five  or  six  years  ago  agents  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  swindled  the.  people  of  this  State  out  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Are  we  to  allow  these  things  to  go  on  and  allow 
innocent  persons  to  be  imposed  upont    I  consider  it  equal,  if 
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uot  worse,  than  highway  robbery.  These  people  not  only  im- 
pose apon  the  people  by  taking  their  money  for  worthless  stock, 
for  which  there  is  no  compensation,  bnt  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
also.  I  have  known  people  to  spend  ninety  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  stock,  sach  as  peach  trees,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  which 
were  utterly  worthies.  Our  legislature  should  pass  some  law 
to  prohibit  this  kind  of  fraud.  That  is  my  idea  about  this,  and 
I  hope  this  Society  may  accomplish  something  for  the  protection 
of  innocent  purchasers.  This  man  Jordan  that  came  around 
selling  the  gooseberry  tree  had  a  picture  of  a  tree  with  him 
which  represented  a  tree  some  six  feet  high,  with  a  fifty  cent 
piece  in  front  with  the  berries  larger  than  the  half  dollar.  One 
of  my  neighbors  gave  an  order  for  $100  worth,  and  when  the 
trees  came  to  be  delivered  he  compromised  with  the  agent  for  $50, 
so  he  didn't  lose  but  $50  that  time.  Usually  they  send  around 
another  man  to  deliver  the  stock  so  there  is  qp  chance  for  the 
man  to  object  who  has  been  duped  by  the  fraudulent  representa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Orimes.  I  think  this  discussion  has  gone  about  far  enough. 
We  understand  ourselves  pretty  thoroughly,  and  as  the  secretary 
is  keeping  a  record  in  regard  to  the  matter  it  will  come  out  in 
onr  transactions.  But  there  is  one  point  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon  in  the  controversy;  that  is  the  influence  these 
agents  and  outside  parties  have  in  pawning  worthless  stock  upon 
the  citizens  of  Minnesota.  Our  legislature  is  expecting  some- 
thing to  be  accomplished  through  our  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  if  we  take  no  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  will  they  not  conclude  our  Society  is  a  fail- 
uref  Our  work  is  worse  than  thrown  away  if  we  are  only  mislead- 
ing the  i)eople.  I  hope  this  convention  will  take  some  appro- 
priate action  in  this  matter  to  place  us  in  a  proper  light  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people;  we  are  friends  of  the  State  and 
propose  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  see  that  Mr.  May  is  about  ready  to  leave,  and  he 
promised  us  a  list  of  his  fruits  that  he  has  been  selling  here;  and 
I  would  say  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
fruit  list  and  when  it  is  convenient  wotdd  be  glad  to  get  the  list, 
especiaUy  of  the  common  apple. 

President  Elliot.  We  want  a  full  list  of  the  stock  they  are 
selling. 

Mr.  May.     We  will  mail  it  to  you,  or  deliver  it  to  you. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Smith.    I  presume  I  have  been  asked  a  hundred 
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times  whether  there  was  sach  a  nursery  here  at  St.  Paul,  that 
was  carried  on  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.;  now,  I  did  not  know  and 
consequently  have  evaded  a  direct  answer.  Would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  answer  all  such  questions,  No? 

Mr.  May.     I  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  been  quiet  on  this  subject  and  would  like 
to  say  a  word.  I  am  opposed  to  agents  and  think  the  sooner  the 
agency  system  is  abolished  the  better  it  will  be.  Have  no  pre- 
judice for  or  against  this  firm;  I  attend  to  my  own  business  and 
don't  go  outside  of  that;  I  don't  care  what  this  man  or  that  man 
does.  I  have  sold  stock  to  May  &  Co.,  sold  them  good  stock, 
which  had  been  delivered  and  is  doing  well;  I  will  say  that  for 
them. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  many  ordiards  in 
Minnesota,  if  it  was  not  for  the  middleman. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  am  sx>eaking  from  thirty-three  years'  experi- 
ence in  Minnesota.  The  quicker  we  strip  every  agent  from 
Minnesota  the  quicker  we  will  get  apples. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  The  grangers  tried  that  I  believe  and  they  have 
played  out. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  our  friend  from  Sumter; 
he  hits  hard  when  he  can  see  anything  to  hit,  but  I  hope  he  did 
not  hit  anything  he  ought  not  to  hit.  It  seems  to  me  the  ft^rmers 
are  a  little  to  blame;  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  being  swindled 
if  they  read  the  papers.  Of  course  the  farmer  never  looks  at  the 
contract  he  makes  when  he  gives  his  order  for  stock.  I  have 
taken  a  good  many  contracts  and  I  don't  remember  an  instance 
where  I  had  the  contract  read.  They  listen  to  the  story  of  the 
agent  and  when  they  give  you  their  confidence  they  swallow  you 
whole.  They  know  nothing  about  these  nursery  firms,  but  tiey 
ought  to  be  educated  up  to  protecting  themselves;  they  should 
know  the  Mann  apple  is  of  no  value  and  that  strawberries  wont 
grow  on  trees.  I  don't  think  L.  L.  May  &  Co.  are  altogether  to 
blame.  It  is  absurd  to  condemn  selling  through  agents  as  our 
friend  Pearce  does.  Of  course  the  trees  will  die  and  they  will 
have  to  be  planted  again  and  again.  Not  that  I  want  to  belittle 
this  system  of  selling  bogus  stock,  or  this  taking  an  order  for 
something  and  then  putting  in  anything  you  happen  to  have, 
but  let  us  be  sure  about  this;  let  us  educate  as  for  as  i>ofisible 
through  the  association. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  May  or  anyone.     I  live 
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in  Sioax  Falls,  Dakota.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  there; 
haye  been  there  seventeen  years  this  spring,  and  during  that 
length  of  time  there  have  been  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  immigrated  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union 
to  our  territory.  These  people  have  been  anxious  to  get  trees 
started  and  have  purchased  trees  from  different  states.  New 
York  people  have  sent  to  New  York  state;  Michigan  people  have 
sent  to  Michigan;  and  Illinois  people  have  sent  to  Illinois,  and 
when  they  have  tested  the  trees  have  found  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  worthless,  or  at  least  have  produced  no  fruit. 
We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  'imx>oi*tance  to  know  where  trees  are 
grown,  and  the  people  of  our  territory  are  getting  their  eyes  open 
on  this  subject.  We  don't  want  to  purchase  trees  raised  in  the 
south;  and  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  majority  of  trees 
purchased  the  past  two  years  and  that  will  be,  in  the  next  five 
years  in  our  territory,  will  be  such  as  come  from  Minnesota, 
Northern  Iowa  and  from  Wisconsin.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance whether  they  are  grown  in  those  localities  or  grown  in  the 
south,  in  Florida,  California  or  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  The  trouble  is,  perhaps,  that  agents  tell  a  good 
many  things  they  are  not  auUiorized  to  do  in  order  to  get  an 
order. 

Mr.  Cutler  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
take  suitable  action  with  reference  to  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  report  as  to 
foreign  companies  canvassing  for  stock. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  didn't  intend  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
should  have  any  reference  to  May  &  C'O.,  but  to  the  matter  of 
misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Pearce  thought  Mr.  May  and  all  other  parties  should  l>e 
left  out,  , 

Prof.  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Society, 
stamding  as  it  does,  as  a  protector  of  horticultural  interests, 
should  not  be  made  a  machine  for  injuring  any  private  individ- 
ual. It  strikes  me  that  the  report  should  contain  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  the  firm  of  May  &  Co.  I  would  therefore  move  that  in 
order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  anyone,  that  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  in  the  records  of  the  association  all  refer- 
ence to  any  nursery  firm  be  stricken  out  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  May.     I  thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cutler.  It  looks  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  motion 
would  have  the  effect  to  strike  out  all  the  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  thiuk  the  committee  will  act  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  take  such  action  as  is  calculated  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  that  will  do  no  injustice  to  any  individ- 
ual firm. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  said  in  correspondence  and  in  conversation 
in  regard  to  this  matter  he  had  never  been  personal.  He  had 
not  wished  to  do  injustice  towards  L.  L.  May,  but  had  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  eastern  varieties,  and  new  and  un- 
tried varieties  through  unknown  parties.  He  opposed  no  one 
individual,    but  everybody  doing  business  upon  that  principle. 

Prof.  Porter  thought  it  was  difficult  for  the  Society  to  say 
what  should  or  shoul<^  not  be  sold  by  a  firm  doing  business  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  were  not  endeavoring  to  strike 
at  individuals,  but  to  get  at  the  principle  involved.  He  thought 
everything  pertaining  to  individuals  should  be  stricken  from 
the  records.  We  can  hate  the  sin  and  still  love  the  sinner. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harris.  The  Horticultural  Society  is  an  educator  of  the 
people.  If  there  was  any  way  to  get  at  facts  and  leave  out  per- 
sonalities, he  would  be  glad  to  do  so;  but  if  the  Society  Mled  to 
let  the  truth  go  before  the  people,  they  were  undeserving  of  the 
appropriation  received  from  the  people  for  the  support  of  this 
organization.  The  Society  was  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  should  let  its  light  shine. 

Prof.  Porter  presented  the  following: 

Resclvedy  That  while  it  is  the  province  of  this  Society  to  coUect  and  disseminate 
correct  information  apaa  aU  sabjects  relating  to  horticaltare,  and  to  protect  in 
all  ways  possible  the  Interests  of  the  agricaltnral  commanity,  it  is  not  their  object 
or  intention  to  ii^are  in  any  way  legitimate  private  eaterprise;  and  that  while 
retaining  the  substance  of  the  discussions  relating  to  tree  agents,  and  foreign 
grown  stock,  the  names  of  snch  agents  or  dealers,  be  omitted  from  the  pub- 
lished report. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee,  viz.,  J.  T. 
Grimes,  J.  S.  Harris,  O.  F,  Brand,  A.  W.  Sias,  D.  Day. 

The  dd  intenm,  or  District  Reports  of  the  Vice  Presidents  be- 
ing in  order,  the  following  reports  were  made: 
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REPORT  FROM  FIRST  DISTRICT. 
By  A.   W.  Sias,  Bochester. 

Mr.  Pregident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  will  report  on  the  apple  first — the  king  of  all  fruits. 
Will  say  to  begin  with,  that  if  you  ever  expect  to  make  a 
croaker  of  your  committee,  you  must  stop  sending  him  about 
the  State  looking  up  fruits,  etc.,  for  the  more  he  wanders  over 
this  commonwealth,  the  more  good  fruit  he  finds  and  the  more 
Mly  convinced  is  he  that  Minnesota  is  destined  to  astonish 
ererybody  in  the  amount  of  fine  fruit  she  will  at  no  very  distant 
day  be  able  to  export. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Jordon  reports  seven  hundred  bushels  of  apples  for 
the  past  season,  among  which  were  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  splendid  Wealthy,  many  fine  Duchess,  Tetofeky,  Rus- 
sian Green,  Peach  apple,  and  other  fine  new  Russians. 

We  estimate  that  J.  Farrier,  of  Elmira,  had  some  two  hundrep 
hnshels  of  beautiful  Wealthy  apples,  besides  many  other  kinds 
in  smaller  quantities. 

Whl  Somerville,  of  Viola,  about  150  bushels,  including  some 
of  the  finest  new  sorts  ever  grown  in  this  section.  R.  L.  Cot- 
terell  150  bushels;  Page  Bros.  100  bushels,  largely  Wealthy; 
many  others  in  our  district  had  full  bearing  orchards,  but  our 
time  has  been  too  much  taken  up  with  other  duties  to  enable  us 
to  collect  the  statistics. 

We  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised;  after  the  Wealthy 
was  subjected  to  the  low  temperature  of  50°  below  zero  two 
years  ago,  and  then  last  summer  to  the  most  severe  drought 
ever  experienced  here  since  the  first  settler  erected  his  log 
ei^in,  to  find  these  trees  in  many  places,  as  we  have  the  past  sea- 
son on  sunny  southern  slopes,  completely  loaded  down  with  per- 
fect fi'Qit,  was  to  us  a  most  delightful  surprise. 

The  leaf  of  an  apple  tree  appears  to  be  a  safe  index  to  its  abil- 
ity to  withstand  severe  droughts,  imwindy,  exposed  situations, 
and  also  something  of  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  a  tree  —  hence  we  are  led  to  observe  while  the  Wealthy 
has  not  as  good  a  leaf  for  the  climate  of  Minnesota  as  the 
Autumn  Streaked,  it  has  really  a  large,  fine  leaf.  Leaves  like 
ftoee  upon  the  Century  plant  and  Live-for-ever  are  becoming  a 
necefisity.  Having  traveled  considerably  over  the  State  the  past 
■eason,  and  having  noted  the  fact  that  the  mtyority  of  the  trees 
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set  by  our  farmers  were  thin  leaved  trees,  grown  in  moist 
climates  further  south,  if  asked  for  the  best  piece  of  advice  that 
I  could  give  the  Minnesota  orchardist,  I  should  say— set  no 
more  thin-leaved  trees. 

STBAWBEBKIES. 

With  us  the  next  thing  of  commercial  importance  to  the  apple 
is  the  delicious  strawberry.  The  crop  was  unusually  good  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  well,  or  at  least  higher  than  at  any  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  West. 

The  Crescent  is  still  the  leading  variety,  and  if  I  judged  by 
my  own  experience,  I  should  place  the  Old  Ironclad  next;  but 
from  what  I  saw  at  other  places,  should  be  inclined  to  put 
Downer's  Prolific  second,  Manchester  third;  many  others  were 
good  and  productive.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jordon  rei)orts  11,000  boxes 
for  their  place.  M.  J.  Hoag  reports  6,500  quarts  on  one  and  a 
quarter  acres.  Wm.  McHenry,  St.  Charles,  reports  the  straw- 
berry a  poor  crop.  Injured  by  the  dry  weather;  not  over  one- 
fourth  or  one- half  a  crop;  amount  picked,  2,000  quarts.  A.  C. 
Ballard,  of  Bochester,  had  a  splendid  crop  of  strawberries,  some 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  yielding  3,750  quarts. 

BASPBEBBIES. 

The  raspberry  crop  about  Bochester  was  immense,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  able  to  give  the  figures  from  so  few  of  our  best 
gardeners.  Some  keep  no  account  of  what  they  produce;  others 
promise  to  hand  in  the  statistics,  but  fail  to  do  so.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Jordon  marketed  15,000  quarts;  M.  J.  Hoag,  2,520  quarts  on  one 
and  a  quarter  acres;  A.  C.  Ballard,  2,214  quarts.  Wm.  McHenry 
writes:  ^'Baspberries  started  for  a  very  large  crop,  but  the  dry 
weather  injured  them  fully  one-half.  Marketed  2,500  quarts. 
Turner  is  the  most  productive." 

BL1LCKBEBBIES. 

Blackberry  culture  with  our  people  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We 
have  just  got  the  idea  fairly  through  our  heads  that  by  covering 
our  plants  in  the  fall  we  can  produce  splendid  blackberries  in 
great  abundance.  Mr.  McHenry  says:  **  Blackberries  did  much 
better  than  strawberries  and  raspberries;  were  injured  less  by 
drought,  though  the  last  of  the  crop  was  small.     Marketed  2,300 
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qmurts."     He  says  Stone^s  Hardy  holds  its  own  fully  up,  if  not 
ahead  of  all  the  rest  The  Thornless  bore  well  without  covering. 

GRAPES. 

Crop  shortened  up  a  little  by  the  drought,  but  fair.  Worden 
stands  at  the  head,  Moore's  Early  second,  Delaware  third,  Con- 
cord fourth,  Janesville  fifth;  Rogers'  seedlings  next. 

Currant  crop  was  good;  Long  Branch  Holland  among  the  best. 
Fay's  Prolific  Mis  to  "pan  out"  as  well  as  we  anticipated  from 
the  high  commendations  of  its  introducers;  it  no  doubt  succeeds 
bel^r  further  east  The  Flowering  Baspberry — or  "  Grapevi  ne 
Baspberry,"  as  the  tree  peddler  has  it — must  be  adapted  to  a 
dry  inmate,  as  it  produced  more  fruit  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Russian  mulberry  crop,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  was  extremely  light  in  our  part  of  the 
State;  in  tact,  I  have  not  seen  one  of  those  large,  luscious  berries 
the  past  season. 

I  append  the  following  rei)ort  from  M.  W.  Cook: 

.  "EooHBSTEB,  Minn.,  Jan.  14,  1887. 

''A.  W.  8iaSj  President  Olmsted  HoHicultural  Society^ 

"Deab  Seb:  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  report 
amount  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  by  me  this  season  I  cheer- 
fidly  comply  with  that  request,  although  the  varieties  grown 
will  Ml  short  of  previous  years  owing  to  the  &ct  of  selling  a  ten- 
acre  lot  containing  the  most  of  my  raspberries  and  blackberries 
and  a  part  of  my  strawberries,  leaving  me  with  only  a  newiy  set 
plantation  of  the  above.  I  hope  in  good  time  to  be  able  to  make 
a&vorable  report  of  both  yield  and  value  received.  Of  straw- 
berries my  bearing  beds  are  planted  with  the  following  varie- 
ties: Crescent,  Downer,  Ironclad,  Pipers,  Capt.  Jack,  James 
Vick,  Olendale,  Bidwell,  Parry,  Sucker  State,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Wilson,  Windsor  Chief.  All  being 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart;  fully  one-half  of  all  my  bear- 
ing beds  are  Crescents,  which  I  consider  the  most  prolific  of  any 
when  well  fertilized;  and  in  order  to  secure  that  object  I  usually 
plant  three  to  four  rows  of  Crescent,  then  two  to  three  rows  of 
some  perfect  flowering  kinds.  From  a  field  of  5i  acres  of 
above  varieties,  planted  in  that  way  I  picked  this  season  thir- 
ty-five thousand  boxes  which  were  mostly  shipped  to  various 
points  in  Dakata.    The  first  shipments  were  billed  10  cts. ;  after 
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that  at  8  cts.  or  $1.92  per  case  of  24  quart  boxes.  Owing  to 
late  spring  frosts  my  two  acres  of  cnrrants  yielded  only  about 
100  bushels.  They  were  set  four  years  ago  and  consist  of  the 
following  varieties:  Improved  Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  White  Grape,  Long  Bunch  Holland.  One-half  an  acre 
of  White  Grape  was  a  marvel  of  fine  fruit;  all  the  above  are 
good.  Of  raspberries,  red,  I  consider  Turner,  Outhbert  and 
Brandy  wine  the  safest  and  best  to  plant,  of  which  I  picked  about 
1000  boxes  from  a  new  plantation,  and  500  of  black,  mostly  Ty- 
lers. At  some  future  time  if  you  desire  it  I  will  give  my  views 
on  the  diflferent  kinds  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  and  most 
practicable  modes  of  culture. 

EespectfuUy, 

M.  W.  Cook.*' 


REPORT  PROM  SECOND  DISTRICT. 
By  E.  H.  8.  Dartt,  OwaUmna. 

Mb.  President:  I  have  no  written  report.  If  I  say  anything 
I  think  my  report  had  better'  be  confined  to  Steele  County,  be- 
cause you  have  heard  from  me  before  now  as  reporting  from  that 
county,  and  perhaps  would  understand  me  better  in  that  way. 

Our  county  is  situated,  I  suppose,  some  ^ve  hundred  feet 
higher  than  St.  Paul.  I  think  water  runs  from  our  county  in 
every  direction  —  south,  towards  Iowa;  east,  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Zumbro;  north,  into  the  Strait  and  Cannon  Rivers,  thence 
into  the  Mississippi.  That  gives  us  a  high  elevation.  The  balk 
of  the  land  in  the  county  descends  a  little  to  the  north,  or  is 
drained  by  Strait  River.  There  are  no  elevations  that  are  very 
much  above  the  general  level;  valleys  are  comparatively  shallow. 
It  has  been  found  that  high  lands,  in  order  to  be  favorable  for 
fruit  growing,  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  considerably  lower 
lands.  Where  there  is  not  much  difference  in  altitude,  where 
lands  are  all  high,  it  is  considered  rather  detrimental  to  success- 
ful fruit  growing.    That  is  our  situation. 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  small  fruits  that  I  believe  there  has 
been  generally  a  fair  crop  produced  in  our  section.  We  have 
been  troubled  considerably  by  drought,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
crop  was  diminished;  but  that  not  being  my  hobby,  and  the 
apple  tree  being  my  hobby,  I  will  report  most  in  regard  to  that. 

The  condition  of  apple  trees  previous  to  1884-5  was  various. 
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Among  varieties  of  the  standard  apple  nearly  all  of  them  seemed 
to  be  in  rather  a  precarious  condition;  were  gradaally  dying  out; 
that  is,  such  as  Haas;  Baxton  was  gone  many  years  ago,  also 
Ben  Davis;  Peach  apple  was  growing  fairly  up  to  that  time,  but 
had  never  borne  scarcely  any;  Wealthy  was  doing  well;  Tetofeky 
had  died  partially,  some  of  them  had  died  previous  to  that,  and 
some  Duchess,  where  on  low  grounds. 

After  that  time  all  half-hardy  kinds  seemed  to  be  finished; 
every  Haas,  every  Wealthy,  and  all  of  that  class,  were  either 
dead  or  as  good  as  dead.  Out  of  eight  hundred  Wealthies  in 
orchard,  which  had  been  set  and  received  good  care,  not  one 
sound  tree  was  left,  and  barely  half  a  dozen  had  life  enough  re- 
maining to  produce  apples  at  all.  Most  of  the  trees  sprouted 
again  from  the  root,  and  with  a  succession  of  warm  winters 
there  may  be  hope  of  getting  apples  yet  from  those  trees. 

About  three-quarters  of  my  Tetofeky  were  killed  out,  and  we 
may  count  one-fourth  in  fair  condition,  but  those  are  where  they 
have  had  the  best  care  and  stood  in  the  most  fovorable  location. 

Previous  to  that  time  I  heard  of  many  seedling  apples  in  that 
section  of  country  that  were  recommended  as  valuable,  which 
were  represented  as  bearing  good  crops,  and  it  was  thought  we 
might  look  for  something  valuable  from  these  seedlings.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  heard  of  but  one  seedling  that  is  repre- 
sented as  being  hardy;  I  refer  to  standard  apples.  That  variety 
was  grown  on  the  north  line  of  Steele  County,  and  I  think  the 
apple  is  on  exhibition  here. 

Of  other  seedlings  I  have  raised  some.  One  that  I  call  Dartt's 
HyUrid  is  a  seedling  of  Tetofeky,  and  the  trees  are  growing  fairly. 
It  is  a  fine  nursery  tree;  and  the  only  doubt  of  its  being  emi- 
nently successful  and  valuable  is  that  it  may  not  prove  a  heavy 
bearer.  The  original  tree  bore  two  bushels  a  year  ago  last  sea- 
son, bat  last  season  did  not  bear.  I  think  it  is  a  little  hardier 
than  Whitney,  fruit  about  the  same  size  and  about  equal  in 
quality. 

The  fruit  crop  last  season,  considering  all  these  discouraging 
points,  was  remarkably  good.  Our  Owatonna  market  was  sup- 
plied for  I  think  nearly  two  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son with  apples  grown  in  our  neighborhood.  I  raised  most  of 
Duchess,  of  which  I  sold  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels;  my 
crop  would  amount  to  at  least  five  hundred  bushels.  The  apples 
in  the  market  referred  to  were  Duchess  and  Transcendents. 

In  r^ard  to  Russian  varieties  would  say  we  had  a  large  list  of 
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them  under  cultivation  prior  to  1885,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
foith  in  them,  but  that  winter  was  too  much  for  nearly  all  of 
them. 

My  own  apple  crop  was  very  mnch  diminished  by  the  damage 
done  by  insects;  in  one  orchard  I  think  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
apples  were  destroyed  by  being  knotty;  they  commenced  falling 
early  in  the  season,  and  those  that  staid  on  became  very  ill- 
shaped,  many  falling  later  in  the  season,  or  were  in  that  condi- 
tion when  gathered.  I  lost  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  in 
that  way.  I  don't  know  what  insect  did  the  mischief;  perhaps 
some  of  our  friends  can  tell  us  a  remedy.  I  have  thought  of  try- 
ing arsenic  and  water. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Maginnis.     How  are  the  trees  doing  in  the  new  orchard  t 

Mr.  Dartt.  On  high  grounds,  where  well  cultivated  and  ma- 
nured, they  are  doing  well.  South  of  the  railroad  trees  have 
always  done  i>oor]y,  and  I  suppose  that  to  be  the  ex)ldest  spot 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  around  there. 

President  Elliot.  Is  the  planting  of  trees  in  your  section  on 
the  increase! 

Mr.  Dartt.  There  is  general  discouragement  throughout  our 
section  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  say  they  would 
rather  raise  wheat  at  a  low  price  than  to  bother  with  apple 
trees.  Others  say  they  shall  continue  to  plant  out  orchards  or 
fill  the  place  of  missing  trees. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick.  You  stated  that  the  portion  of  your  orchard 
that  you  had  cultivated  and  manured  had  done  well.  What  do 
you  call  gpod  cultivation? 

Mr.  Dartt.  Plowing  and  dragging  in  the  spring.  My  prac- 
tice has  been  to  manure  heavily  in  opposition  to  the  general 
theory  that  prevails,  and  I  have  heaped  it  on,  and  think  there 
have  been  beneficial  results  from  this  method;  trees  that  I  set 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  ago  are  in  fair  condition.  The  manure 
keeps  up  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  prolongs  the  life  and  pro- 
motes its  bearing  qualities. 

Mr.  Pearce.    Have  you  made  any  money  from  your  orchard? 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  have  made  some  money.  My  orchard  is  Duchess 
and  Tetofeky,  and  it  has  paid  me  better,  I  believe,  per  acre  than 
any  other  land  that  can  be  found  in  Steele  County  that  has  been 
used  for  any  other  purpose.    I  have  kept  account  of  my  apples 
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and  I  estimate  that  my  orchard  of  18  acres  has  netted  me  abont 
9300  or  $400  per  a<H*e,  clear,  besides  trouble  and  expense  and 
the  cost  of  the  land  at  $100  per  acre.  I  have  a  new  orchard  set 
since  the  hard  winter,  with  500  Dachess. 

Mr.  Jenkins.    What  have  you  fhiited  this  past  season  t 

Mr.  Dartt.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  Most  of  the  fruit  grew  on  four 
acres. 

President  Elliot.     What  is  your  method  of  planting! 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  plant  rather  shallow,  about  the  same  depth  as 
in  the  nursery.  But  plowing  towards  the  rows  has  caused  the 
trees  to  stand  on  ridges.  They  were  in  nursery  rows  and  thinned 
out  afterwards. 


REPORT  PROM  THIRD  DISTRICT. 
By  M.  OuUeTj  Sumter. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  arid  GenUemen: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  once  more.  This  is  a 
place  where  we,  the  lovers  of  fine  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
meet  on  a  common  level  to  receive  and  impart  information  that 
will  be  of  value  to  us,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  tillers  of  the 
soil  throughout  this  great  northwest,  who  are  not  present.  As 
I  come  from  the  great  prairie  west  of  the  Big  Woods  my  report 
will  necessarily  pertain  mostly  to  that  section.  Since  our  last 
meeting  I  have  succeeded  in  organizing  a  county  horticultural 
society  in  McLeod  County.  While  we  have  not  met  with  the 
sacceas  we  hoped  for,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  it  up  yet;  re- 
membering the  early  history  of  our  State  Society,  which  we  now 
consider  a  great  success,  we  shall  persevere.  As  to  our  work 
the  past  year  and  present  standing  I  refer  to  our  secretary's 
report. 

The  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  fruits  at  our  county  fair  was 
probably  the  best  ever  made.  That  of  vegetables  was  said  to 
equal  that  made  at  the  state  fair.  -The  grand  display  was  no 
doubt  the  result  of  offering  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  display 
of  £Ekrm  products.  One  man  entered  over  eighty  kinds  of  fruit, 
grain  and  vegetables. 

Wild  plums  and  grapes  were  abundant  the  past  season. 

STRAWBEBKTES 

owing  to  the  drought  were  not  as  fine  or  abundant  as  usual.   The 
best  were  on  low  land  and  where  huge  snow  drifts  covered  them 
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during  the  winter.  Crescent  and  Glendale  stood  the  drought 
and  produced  the  best.  A  row  of  Jas.  Vick  produced  welL 
Wilson  and  Old  Ironclad  were  a  light  crop.  Jumbo  and  Sharp- 
less  produced  a  crop  of  very  large,  fine  berries.  Jumbo  is  too 
soft  for  shipping.  A  Frenchman  living  In  the  Big  Woods  near 
Winsted  lake  had  about  4,000  quarts  of  Wilson  and  Crescent 
from  seven-eighths  of  an  acre.  The  average  market  price  in  our 
county  was  about  ten  cents. 

BASPB£RRIES. 

Turner,  Cuthbert,  Doolittle  and  Gregg  raspberries  produced  a 
fair  crop;  price,  12J  to  15  cents. 

A  new  seedling  red  raspberry  lately  introduced  iyi  our  county 
attracted  considerable  attention  the  past  season.  It  is  called  the 
York  State  Sweet.  In  answer  to  questions  addressed  to  the 
originator,  I  received  the  following  information:  He  set  in  rows 
six  feet  apart,  hills  two  to  three  feet  apart,  among  apple  trees, 
on  a  southern  slope.  No  winter  protection  has  been  given  them 
during  the  past  seven  years,  and  they  have  never  winter-killed. 
From  a  patch  three  by  seven  rods  forty  dollars'  worth  of  fruit 
was  produced.     It  seems  to  be  a  promising  variety. 

My  Stone's  Hardy  blackberries  that  were  covered  with  dirt 
during  the  winter  bore  a  good  crop,  but  the  quality  was  not 
number  one.  I  think  the  hot,  dry  weather  injured  the  quality 
and  made  them  look  as  though  they  were  scalded.  Query:  Is 
this  berry  generally  of  good  size  and  color  f  A  few  neglected 
canes  of  the  Snyder  and  Taylor's  Prolific  produced  nice  berries. 

I  purchased  five  hundred  plants  of  the  Ancient  Briton  black- 
berry of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Owing  to  the  spring  weather  coming 
on  so  much  earlier  than  it  did  at  Bipon,  they  did  not  arrive 
until  the  ground  got  pretty  dry,  which,  with  the  aid  of  cut- 
worms, caused  two  hundred  plants  to  die.  Some  of  those  that 
lived  seemed  inclined  to  trail  on  the  ground  instead  of  growing 
upright.  Query:  Is  this  the  habit  of  the  Ancient  Briton t  A 
few  dewberry  plants  owned  by  myself  and  Mr.  Grandall  pro- 
duced some  of  the  largest  and  finest  berries  in  the  blackberry 
line  I  have  seen.  Question:  Can  any  member  present  give  us 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  hardy  dewberry  advertised  by 
Dewain  Cook! 

My  Bed  Dutch  and  white  currants  produced  a  fine  crop.  But 
few  grapes  are  grown  west  of  the  Big  Woods.  Concord,  Bogers, 
Salem  and  Janesville  produced  good  crops  where  properly  cared 
for. 
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Transoendent  and  Hyslop  trees  bore  well,  but  the  fruit  was 
smaller  than  usual.  One  of  the  nicest  sights  that  greeted  my 
eyes  the  past  season  was  several  nice,  healthy,  sweet  crab-apple 
trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  well  loaded  with  light-colored 
apples,  about  the  size  of  large  Hyslops;  some  had  a  slight  blush 
on  one  side.  They  were  very  sweet,  crisp  and  juicy,  nice  to  eat 
out  of  the  hand  or  bake.     I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  variety. 

TK££  AGENTS. 

But  few  swindling  tree  peddlers  invaded  our  county  the  past 
season.  Probably  the  worst  one  was  a  ma^n  by  the  name  of 
Jordan,  representing  May  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul.  His  principal 
hobbies  were  tree  gooseberries,  represented  by  a  photograph  of 
a  gooseberry  with  a  fifty-cent  piece  in  front  of  it,  the  berry 
being  larger  round  than  the  money; — when  the  buyer  gets  his 
berries  he  may  think  the  money  he  paid  for  them  was  the 
largest; — Thornless  blackberry  and  Gideon  apple  trees,  atone 
dollar  each.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  who  gave  him  a  small  order 
just  to  get  rid  of  him.  Better  let  loose  the  watch  dog  and  cry 
"sic  'em!'' 

The  fiarmers  who  invested  so  heavily  in  Albaugh  &  Co.^s 
budded  trees  found  when  spring  opened  that  most  of  their  dollar 
trees  had  given  up  the  ghost.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  invested 
five  dollai*s  in  them,  hearing  that  some  of  his  neighbors  had 
found  most  of  their  trees  dead  concluded  that  his  trees  would  do 
as  well  to  remain  in  winter  quarters,  and  left  them  there.  Still 
there  are  men  who  say  that  this  wholesale  robbery  of  our  people 
serves  them  right,  that  they  should  all  come  to  the  meetings  of 
this  Society  and  get  better  posted.  Experience  and  observation 
have  taught  me  to  beware  of  the  stranger  who  promises  much 
for  little,  for  they  work  for  big  pay,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  I  believe  our  people  can  raise  all  the  fruit  they 
need  for  home  use,  but  do  not  advise  farmers  west  of  the  Big 
Woods  to  invest  their  money  in  any  apple  trees  but  the  best  of 
the  crabs  and  hybrids. 

I  have  received  some  interesting  letters  from  correspondents 
which  I  will  read.  The  first  is  from  Charles  Kenning,  of  Bird 
Island,  Eenville  County.  He  says:  **In  reply  to  your  letter  I 
wish  to  say  that  but  )ittle  fruit  is  grown  here  except  what  is 
grown  by  Dr.  Puffer  and  myself.  I  am  growing  several  varieties 
of  currants;  the  common  Red  Dutch  did  splendidly.  'Of  rasp- 
berries the  Turner  does  well.    Cliampioi^and  Miner  strawberries 
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bore  a  fair  crop;  Crescent  a  good  crop;  Wilson  and  Olendale,  also 
Monarch,  medium.  The  plants  were  received  from  Charles 
Luedloif  and  were  set  out  the  latter  part  of  May,  1885,  on  ridges 
made  with  plow  and  hoe.  The  season  was  late  and  dry  and  I 
received  the  plants  about  three  weeks  before  setting  them,  tied 
in  bunches.  They  were  put  in  the  ground  until  I  could  find 
time  to  set  them  out;  of  three  hundred  plants  I  lost  but  six. 
When  I  planted  them  I  used  the  following  method:  After  mak- 
ing the  ridge  and  removing  all  lumps,  I  set  in  rows  two  feet 
by  five,  walking  over  the  rows  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  until 
the  ground  was  well  packed,  watered  while  planting  and  no 
more.  I  kept  them  well  cultivated  until  the  middle  of  August, 
after  which  I  let  them  take  care  of  themselves  until  the  ground 
was  frozen,  when  they  were  covered  with  slough  hay  about  four 
inches  deep;  in  the  spring  they  showed  a  nice  matted  row  and 
bore  a  good  quantity  of  well-formed  fruit.  After  fruiting 
I  plowed  out  the  middle,  forming  a  ridge  and  leaving  a  row  of 
plants  from  two  to  four  inches  wide,  letting  them  run,  and  kept 
the  ground  clear  from  weeds.  The  ground  in  the  fall  was  cov- 
ered with  nice  young  plants  which  were  again  covered  with 
slough  hay.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to  raise  berries  or  fruit  and 
I  have  been  very  successful.  My  apple  trees  that  I  planted  last 
year,  some  forty  of  six  varieties,  have  made  a  good  growth  of 
well-matured  wood.  Of  plums  I  have  growing  Weaver,  Forest 
Gktrden,  and  De  Soto;  all  doing  well,  but  none  fruited;  all 
planted  in  1886.  My  ground  is  all  new  and  well  drained.  I  will 
plant  more  next  spring;  shall  try  a  few  more  varieties  of  straw- 
berries and  also  try  blackberries.     Yours, 

Chas.  Kenning." 


"Jtf.  (MleTj  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  twenty -seventh  finds  me  extremely 
busy,  and  the  few  notes  herein  contained  constitute  a  very 
meagre  report,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  now.  Please 
take  the  w^ll  for  the  deed. 


beach's  sweet  crab 


will  always  occupy  front  rank  in  my  regard  for  the  following 
reasons:  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  fruits  early  and  abundantly; 
it  is  hardy,  free  from  blight,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  seoond 
to  none;  fair  specimens  will    measure  one  and  three-fourths 
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inohes  in  diameter,  very  smooth,  and  a  beautiful  high  crimson 
color,  the  flesh  almost  cream-colored;  and  is  crisp,  tender,  and 
the  sweetest  apple  known  to  me.  Nothing  will  equal  it  for 
sweet  pickles. 

GRAPES. 

Rogers'  Hybrids,  Delaware  and  Janesville,  very  fair  crops. 
Concords  in  some  vineyards  cut  by  frost.  On  many  vines  of 
Brighton  and  Agawam  a  second  crop  of  fruit  was  produced  so 
early  as  to  get  full  growth  before  frost.  Query:  Can  as  good  a 
crop  be  exi)ected  the  coming  season  on  this  account  ? 

GOOSEBEBBIES. 

Only  a  third  of  a  crop. 

OUEEANTS, 

cut  by  late  frosts,  gave  about  half  a  crop.  Fay's  seedling  is  all 
and  more  than  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Black  and  white  both 
fruited  more  freely  than  the  red. 

BASPBERBIES. 

The  Clark  and  Philadelphia  gave  a  full  crop;  no  protection, 
except  plentiful  mulching.  Cuthbert  was  caught  by  extreme 
drought.  Blackcaps,  especially  Gr^g,  were  fine.  Have  learned 
by  experience  that  it  pays  to  cover  canes  with  straw  in  Novem- 
ber, not  heavy  enough  to  break  canes,  but  sufficient  to  cover 
careftdly,  working  it  in  under  the  canes  in  the  spring  for  mulch- 
ing. 

stone's  habdy  blaokbebby 

was  among  the  most  profitable  small  fruits  handled  in  1886.  All 
blackberries  should  be  protected  in  this  latitude.  Light  straw 
mulching  answers  every  purpose.  This,  with  coarse  manure 
and  litter  worked  well  in  under  and  about  the  bushes,  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  choking  weeds  and  grass  and  keeping  the 
ground  moist  during  the  scorching  days  that,  as  a  rule,  are  to 
be  expected  in  August. 

With  prices  for  Stone's  Hardy  at  twenty  cents  per  quart,  and 
at  this  price  with  abundant  yields  that  this  variety  always  gives 
under  proper  cultivation,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  on  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  acre  in  the  gross. 

Trusting  your  session  may  be  a  profitable  one, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

S.  M.  Emeby." 
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*' Lakeside,  Jan.  6,  1887. 
M.  OuOer: 

Deab  Sir:  Yours  of  the  27th  alt.,  is  just  received.  I  hav 
been  quite  successftil  with  small  fruits.  Concord  grapes  bea 
fsdrly  well  each  season,  but  of  course  have  to  be  laid  down  i 
the  fall.  We  have  the  White  Grape  currant  which  bears  hear 
crops  of  fruit  each  season  with  but  very  little  attention  asid 
from  mulching.  We  have  the  blackcap  raspberry  that  gives  c 
abundance  of  fruit  each  season  without  any  protection  or  othe 
special  attention  aside  from  pinching  back  and  a  light  coat  ( 
mulching  each  season  after  the  fruit  has  ripened.  My  strav 
berries  do  best  without  mulching,  as  they  are  located  near 
wind  break  and  are  covered  with  snow  the  winter  througl 
Hyslop  and  Transcendent  crabs  do  well  with  us,  and  when  ashc 
are  placed  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  no  blight  is  percept 
able;  not  so  treated,  blight  more  or  less. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  T.  Redout.'^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris  the  Society  then  proceeded  to  th 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  list  of  officers  was  then  elected,  to- wit: 

President,  —  Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolis. 

ViceFresidenis—A.W  Sias,   Rochester;  E.    H.   S.   Dartt, 
Owatonna;  M.  Cutler,  Sumter;  N.  J.    Stubbs,    Long   Lake;  an 
G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

Secretary — S.  D.  Hillman,  Minneapolis. 

Treasurer — J.  T.  Grimes,  Minneapolis. 

Executive  Committee  — J.  S.  Harris,  Chairman,  La  Cresceu 
J.  M.  Underwood,  Lake  City;  D.  Day,  Farmington;  F.  C 
Gk>uld,  Excelsior;  I.  Gilpatrick,  Minneapolis. 

Librarian -^B.  A.  Cuzner,  Minneapolis. 

Entomologist  —  Prof.  O.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolis. 

The  following  were  named  as  a  Committee  on  Publicatioi 
Wyman  Elliot,  S.  M.  Owen  and  8.  D.  Hillman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  Worthington  was  designated  as  tl 
place  for  an  additional  experiment  station,  with  J.  H.  Ludlo 
as  superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  Fergus  Falls  was  named  as  an  e) 
I>eriment  station,  with  M.  T.  Duncan  as  superintendent. 
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Od  motion  of  Prot  Maginnis  the  execative  committee  were 
directed  to  name  the  members  of  the  additional  committees  to  be 
selected  hereafter. 

Mr.  Harris  presented  the  following,  and  moved  its  'adoption: 

Whereat,  Oar  SUte  hat  a  great  diversity  of  soils,  elevations,  aspects  and  ex- 
posures, and  consequently  diversity  of  climate,  reqairing  persistent  and  long 
coDiinned  experiment  in  order  to  establish  a  solid  basis  for  snccessfol  frnit 
enltnre ;  therefore, 

Besehed,  That  we  ask  the  legislature  to  establish  an  additional  experimental 
station  on  the  state  school  farm  at  Owatonna,  and  that  we  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  D^rtt  of  said  city,  as  manager  of  the  same. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  open  another  insti- 
tution of  that  kind  to  be  supported  by  an  appropriation  by  the 
State. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  would  come  under  the  management  of  the 
board  of  r^ents  of  the  state  university. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  proposition.  In  fiebct  it  seems 
to  me  that  Owatonna  is  just  the  place  for  such  a  station;  as  Mr. 
Dartt  has  shown  us,  it  is  the  height  of  land  in  all  that  section  of 
country.  His  reports  for  many  years  past  show  that  it  is  a  very 
bard  place  to  grow  fruit,  and  anything  that  would  prove  hardy 
there  would  prove  hardy  all  over  the  State.  Almost  everything 
tried  there  has  Mled,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  see  a 
station  located  there.  Give  him  a  Mr  chance  to  test  all  these 
different  hardy  varieties  in  that  exposed  location. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
don't  care  whether  the  State  appropriates  $10,  or  $100,  or  $500, 
the  money  can  be  well  expended.  In  connection  with  the  school 
at  Owatonna  a  horticultural  station  would  be  a  grand,  good 
tiling,  and  if  no  other  benefit  is  derived  the  horticultural  educa- 
tion afforded  the  pupils  would  be  worth  more  than  the  expense 
required.  The  fact  might  be  stated  that  it  is  similar  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Minnetonka,  and  the  objection  might  arise  that  has  been 
arged  against  the  management  of  that  station.  I  don't  care  to 
discuss  that  at  all,  for  I  think  Mr.  Dartt  could  manage  it  in  a 
different  manner.  But  if  he  did  not,  still  so  far  as  an  educa- 
tional station  in  the  direction  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  good 
thisg  and  worth  much  more  than  its  cost. 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most  unfavorable 
place  in  the  world  for  trees.     Mr.  Dartt  will  say  that  he  has 
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fieuled  with  everything — that  the  Dachess  won't  do  anything. 
Steele  County  is,  perhaps  the  worst  place  in  the  State  for  fruit 
trees,  and  what  is  the  use  of  putting  anything  there  ibr  trial  if 
it  won't  ^row?    It  would  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Dartt.  There  is  one  part  of  the  resolution  perhaps  that 
I  could  speak  to;  that  is  the  first  part.  So  far  as  failure  is  con- 
cerned I  would  say  that  I  have  met  all  these  gentlemen  at  our 
state  fairs  and  have  taken  perhaps  my  full  share  of  premiums 
at  those  I  have  attended.  At  the  last  state  fair  at  Owatonna  I 
took  the  first  premium  on  the  best  ten  varieties  of  apples 
adapted  to  Minnesota;  the  first  on  the  best  six  varieties:  the 
first  on  the  best  plate  of  Duchess,  besides  other  premiums. 
That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  fruit  at 
Owatonna.  Admitting  that  it  is  the  hardest  place  for  fruit  in 
all  that  section  of  the  State  and  that  it  is  as  hard  as  any  much 
further  west,  it  seems  to  me  a  good  reason  why  a  station  should 
be  located  there.  Whatever  we  could  raise  there  successfully 
would  be  thoroughly  tested  as  to  hardiness.  It  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  trying  situations.  Some  localities  in  different 
sections  are  more  favorable  than  others.  For  instance,  a  north- 
ern slope,  on  high  land  in  the  vicinity  of  low  land,  especially 
with  a  sweep  from  a  lake  surface,  might  be  a  favorable  location 
for  fruit  when  otherwise  it  might  be  considered  unfavorable. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  rise  to  endorse  what  the  last  gentleman 
on  the  floor  has  said.  We  have  tried  experimenting  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  good  deal,  and  it  strikes  me  the  opinions  urged  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  if  correct,  are  really  the  strongest  ones  why  such  a  sta- 
tion ought  to  be  established  at  such  a  place.  If  you  have  the 
means  to  do  this  and  do  not  do  it,  is  it  not  equivalent  to  saying, 
"You  are  in  a  God-forsaken  region  where  nothing  can  grow  and 
we  will  let  you  go  to  your  own  destruction?"  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  spot  so  bad  in  Minnesota  but  you  will  eventually  raise 
fruit.  I  don't  expect  to  see  it  myself  but  those  days  are  bound 
to  come,  and  the  quicker  you  go  to  experimenting  as  to  what 
succeed  the  quicker  that  fruit  will  come.  When  you  succeed 
in  such  a  place  as  this  it  will  be  something  worth  while  and 
worth  much  more  than  the  expense  required. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  oar 
State  to  foster  horticulture;  every  dollar  expended  for  that  par- 
pose  will  bring  a  return  a  thousand  fold  to  the  generations  that 
are  to  come  after  us,  if  not  in  the  immediate  future.  The  rea- 
son why  I  favor  Owatonna  for  such  a  station  is  because  the 
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State  has  a  farm  there.  Mr.  Dartt  is  a  practical  narseryman 
who  lives  there  and  has  shown  by  the  premiams  he  has  taken 
from  time  to  time  that  he  has  the  skill  to  handle  such  a  station, 
and  he  wonld  be  the  right  man  to  superintend  it.  It  is  import- 
ant that  these  experiments  in  frnic  culture  should  be  carried  on 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  cannot  exactly  understand  how  Mr.  Dartt  can 
take  all  those  premiums  and  raise  hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples 
and  still  live  where  apples  won't  grow. 

President  Elliot.  I  did  not  know  this  resolution  was  to  be 
brought  up,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  If 
we  have  a  school  at  Owatonna  for  indigent  children,  under  the 
instruction  and  care  of  the  State  and  fostered  by  it,  it  seems  to 
me  just  the  proper  place  to  put  an  experimental  station  and  a 
good  place  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  horticulture  in  a  practical 
way.  I  don't  know  of  any  man  in  that  section  of  the  State  bet- 
ter qualified  than  our  friend  Dartt  to  undertake  the  work;  he 
has  had  eighteen  years  experience  there  and  would  do  better 
than  a  person  who  had  no  experience. 

Mr.  Cutler  inquired  if  this  fiarm  was  not  in  the  city  where 
boys  would  be  likely  to  gather  the  fruit. 

President  Elliot  said  the  boys  were  supposed  to  be  under 
restraint;  while  at  Minnetonka  people  came  there  for  pleasure 
and  there  was  little  protection  from  the  fruit  being  stripped  on 
the  experiment  fruit  farm  there. 

Mr.  Stubbs  thought  this  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
had  heard  no  reasons  urged  why  the  new  station  should  not  be 
established.  If  Mr.  Gideon  gave  up  the  fruit  form  there  should 
he  another  one  select'Cd  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Sias  said  he  would  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would 
interfere  with  the  stability  of  the  station  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
or  have  anything  done  to  jeopardize  or  supplant  it  in  any  way. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 
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PEOPA.GATING  BY  GRAFTING,  BUDDING  AND 
LAYERING. 

By  J.  S.  Harris^  La  Orescent    . 

Seedling  fruit  trees  are  now  seldom  used  for  planting  orchards, 
except  in  countries  where  the  rudest  systems  are  in  vogue,  andio 
new  countries  where  the  first  settlers  have  not  the  means  for 
purchasing  grafted  varieties  or  are  so  remote  from  commercial 
nurseries  that  they  cannot  be  transported  safely.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is,  that  varieties  rarely  reproduce  themselves 
from  seeds,  therefore  seedlings  are  grown  for  two  purposes  only, 
viz:  to  secure  stocks  for  grading  established  varieties  upon,  and 
to  obtain  new  varieties.  For  growing  stocks  to  graft  upon  it  is 
the  custom  of  many  of  our  nurserymen  to  procure  their  seeds 
from  the  east  which  is  saved  from  the  pomice  of  the  cider  mills 
where  the  poor  and  immature  fruits  of  weak  and  tender  varie- 
ties are  promiscuously  ground  up  together.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  they  would  select  the  seed  from  perfect,  well-ripened 
fruit  grown  upon  healthy  vigorous  trees  with  sound  constitu- 
tions. Were  this  practice  followed  for  a  length  of  time  in  this 
state  I  doubt  not  we  might  get  back  to  the  long  lived,  healthy 
and  fruitful  trees  of  the  olden  time. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  unhealthy,  feeble  tree  to 
produce  sound  and  healthy  plants  from  their  seeds,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  some  cause  our  fruits  are  getting  to  be  short  lived 
and  more  subject  to  blight,  mildew  and  other  diseases.  In  grow- 
ing seedlings  for  the  originating  of  new  varieties  still  greater 
care  should  be  exercised.  Experiment  is  demonstrating  that  the 
seed  from  new  or  ingrafted  is  more  certain  to  produce  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  tree  than  the  seed  of  old,  long-propagated  varieties. 
The  stock  is  supposed  to  exert  considerable  influence  upon 
the  tree  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the  seed  of  the  fruit 
and  if  this  be  the  case  it  would  be  well  when  we  wish  to 
grow  seedlings  from  grafted  varieties  to  first  get  the  varie- 
ties upon  their  own  roots,  which  may  be  done  by  layering  a 
branch  and  when  it  has  taken  root  it  can  be  seporated  and  will 
become  a  tree  upon  its  own  roots.  Another  method  is  to  induce 
the  tree  to  form  rootsby  deeper  planting  above  the  point  where 
grafted  and  afterward  remove  all  roots  of  the  foreign  stock. 
Only  the  most  perfectly  developed  fruit  should  be  used  from 
which  to  save  the  seed.     When  by  this  method  we  have  sue- 
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eeeded  in  obtaining  a  valuable  variety  we  can  rarely  reproduce 
it  from  seed^  therefore  to  multiply  it  we  resort  to  artificial  pro- 


If  placed  under  favorable  circumstances  every  bud  upon  a 
tree  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  tree  like  that  which  it  was 
taken  from;  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  makes  us  able  to  mul- 
tiply and  disseminate  new  and  desirable  varieties  with  great 
rapidity.  The  methods  now  practiced,  grafting,  budding,  lay- 
ering cuttings  and  suckering,  or  division  of  the  plants;  or  the 
production  of  a  tree  from  a  bud,  graft,  layer  or  cutting,  is  the 
same  thing  in  effect,  brought  about  by  different  methods,  but  all 
trees  will  not  conform  to  the  use  of  the  same  methods,  else  all 
propagation  would  be  done  by  cuttings. 

In  propagating  by  cuttings,  the  cutting  is  put  directly  in  the 
ground  where  it  forms  roots.  The  cion  and  bud  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cutting,  but  is  inserted  in  or  upon  the  wood  of  a  like 


A 
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specie,  where  it  unites  with  the  wood  of  the  stock;  the  differ- 
ence is  that  one  draws  its  support  from  the  ground  and  the 
other  through  the  tree  to  which  it  unites.     In  all  cases  it  is  a 
part  of  the  parent  plant  and  may  contain  one  bud  or  several. 
The  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  seldom  succeed  from  cut- 
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tings  planted  in  the  ground,  hence  they  are  p 
methods,  grafting  and  budding  Wng  the  m 
process  of  grafting  consists  in  the  insertioi 
variety  or  specie  into  or  upon  the  stem  or  1 
which  is  called  the  stock.     Oions  are  generall; 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,   but  someti: 
fruit  buds  are  used  for  experiment.    They  8h< 
autumn,  afber  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  c 
through  the  winter  by  burying  them  in  a 
soil,  with  earth  so  piled  over  them  as  to  turn 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  packed  in  sawd 
material,  to  prevent  shrinking  of  the  bark, 
they  will  decay;  if  too  warm  the  butts  will  i 
will  weaken  their  vitality,   and  renders  cl 
worthless.    A  moderate  sized  shoot,  or  cion, 
better  than  one  that  is  large,  pithy  and  uni 
cions  should  be  used,  or  incipient  disease  is  si 
treatment  can  eradicate. 

Two  methods  of  grafting  that  are  most  g 
are,  viz:  whip  grafting  and  cleft  grafting.  \ 
method  mostly  practiced  in  root  grafting  in  n 


A 


purpose  seedling  stocks  one  or  two  years  old 
of  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ii 
seedlings  are  better  for  being  dug  in  the  fal' 
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oellar,  or  a  dry  bank  outside,  where  they  can  be  got  at  early  in 
the  spring. 

llie  graft  should  always  be  made  at  the  collar,  and  therefore 
the  stems  of  the  plant  are  cut  away  at  that  point  when  they  are 
dug.  When  ready  for  grafting,  first  trim  back  the  small  top 
roots  and  cumbrous  latterals,  leaving  the  stocks  six  to  eight 
inches  long  and  wash  them  clean.  (Our  western  nurserymen 
are  accused  of  using  shorter  stocks  and  making  two  or  more  from 
each  seedling  root,  a  practice  which  has,  I  think,  many  objec- 
tions.) The  grafter  then  makes  a  smooth,  sloping  upward  cut 
an  inch  long  on  the  collar  of  the  root  (A  Pig.  1),  and  in  the 
center  of  this  cut  he  makes  a  downward  slit,  or  tongue  (B  Fig. 
1).  The  cion.  which  should  be  three  or  four  inches  long,  is  cut 
on  the  lower  end  with  a  sloping,  downward  cut  (A  Fig.  2),  and 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  made  on  the  stock;  an  upward 
slit  or  tongue  is  made  in  it  (B  Fig.  2)  corresponding  also  with 
that  on  the  stock,  and  they  iare  then  fitted  together — the  tongue 
of  the  one  within  the  other  (A  Fig.  3) — and  the  inner  barks  of 
both  placed  in  close  and  perfect  contact,  at  least  on  one  side. 
The  fits  should  be  so  complete  as  to  set  close  and  firm  at  all 
points. 

The  next  operation  is  to  apply  the  wax,  which  is  usually  done 
by  winding  firmly  with  waxed  thread  or  narrow  strips  of  waxed 
cloth.  I  do  not  use  wax  on  root  grafts,  but  wind  them  with  fine 
carpet  yam,  and  find  it  better  than  the  old  way. 

Whip  grafting  on  small  trees  standing  in  the  open  ground,  and 
on  tiie  small  branches  of  larger  trees,  is  performed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  but  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  waxing 
them,  to  protect  from  air  and  water. 

The  grafting  of  nursery  stock  is  usually  done  in  the  latter  part 
of  ttie  winter,  and  the  grafted  plants  are  put  away  as  closely  as 
tkey  can  be  packed  in  small  boxes,  with  sandy  earth  or  sawdust 
among  the  roots,  and  deposited  in  a  cold  cellar,  but  where  frost 
cannot  penetrate,  until  planting  time. 

Cleft  grafting  is  practiced  on  trees  or  branches  too  large  for 
whip  grafting,  say  from  three- fourths  of  an  inch  upward.  In  this 
oaBe4he  base  of  the  cion  is  cut  precisely  in  the  form  of  a  wedge 
(A  Fig.  4.).  The  part  for  insertion  in  the  stock  should  be  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long  with  a  bud  (A.  Fig.  4)  {it  the 
Moulder,  where  it  is  to  rest  on  the  stock.  The  bud  hastens  the 
union  of  the  parts  in  the  same  way  as  a  bud  at  the  base  of  a  cut- 
ting 8^  in  the  earth  hastens  and  facilitates  the  formation  of 
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roots.  The'out^r  edge  shoald  also  be  somewhat  thiciker  ^lati  the 
ionej*. 

For  grafting  in  the  trank  of  the  tree  it  is  cat  or  sawed  off  hor- 
izontally, and  if  the  stock  is  not  too  large,  a  sloping  apward  cut 
is  made  upon  one  side,  aboat  an  inch  long,  and  to  the  center 
(A  Pig.  5).  The  stock  is  split  just  one  side  of  the  pith  (B  Pig.  5) 
by  laying  a  knife  or  chisel  on  the  horizontal  surface  and  striking 
lightly  with  a  mallet;  the  split  is  kept  open  with  the  knife  or 
chisel  until  the  cioh  is  inserted,  with  the  thick  side  out  (A 
Pig.  6). 

Large  stocks  or  branches  are  sawed  off  in  the  same  manner 
(A  and  B  Fig.  7);  the  surfiace  is  then  pared  smooth  with  a  knife, 
a  split  is  made  with  a  chisel  nearly  in  the  center  and  held  open 
with  a  wedge  until  the  wedg^e-like  cions  (A  Fig.  4)  are  inserted 
(A  B  Fig.  8.)    If  they  both  grow  and  are  afterward  too  close, 


^i5  8 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


one  of  them  can  be  cut  away.  The  points  to  be  observed  for  suc- 
cessful grafting  are:  Sharp  instruments,  which  will  make 
smooth,  clean  cuts;  perfect  contact  of  the  inner  barks  of  stock 
and  cion,  and  covering  the  whole  cut  surface  and  every  portion 
of  the  split  with  wax,  to  exclude  air  and  water.  Where  convenient 
the  wax  may  be  put  on  while  melted  with  a  brush,  or  it  may  be 
put  on  with  the  hands. 

The  implements  required  in  whip  grafting  are:  A  pruning 
knife,  to  trim  up  the  roots,  and  a  thin,  sharp  knife  for  shaping 
the  ends  and  cutting  the  tongue  in  cion  and  stock.  For  cleft 
grafting,  in  addition  to  above,  a  sharp,  fine  saw  and  grafting 
chisel  with  wedge  attached,  and  for  large  trees,  a  step-ladder. 

Grafting  composition  is  prepared  in  various  ways.   We  gener- 
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ally  use  two  parts  of  resin,  one  ounce  beeswax,  one  onnce  of  tal- 
low, melted  togethevj  poured  into  water  to  cool,  and  when  cool 
enough  worked  with  the  hand,  well  greased  to  prevent  sticking. 
If  the  weather  is  so  cold  when  used  that  it  will  not  spread,  it  may 
be  brought  to  the  right  consistency  by  keeping  it  in  a  bucket  of 
warm  water. 

PROPAGATION  BY   BUDDING. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  propagating  varieties  of  fraits, 
no  one  is  more  simple  or  easily  performed  than  budding.  The 
operation  is  performed  during  the  growing  season,  and  usually 
apon  trees  having  smooth,  soft  bark,  and  from  one  to  five  or  six 
years  old,  but  may  be  successfully  performed 'upon  trees  of  any 
age  that  are  thrifty.  For  older  trees  grafting  is  a  preferable 
method. 

The  oi>eration  consists  in  separating  a  bud  with  a  portion  of 
bark  attached  (see  figure  9)  from  a  shoot  of  the  current  season's 
growth,  and  inserting  it  below  the  bark  of  another  tree  or  shoot 
and  tying  it  in  place  with  a  string  of  baste  matting,  cotton  or 
wool.  Whfen  the  bud  begins  to  grow  all  that  part  of  the  tree  or 
branch  above  the  bud  is  cut  away,  so  from  the  budded  point  up 
the  tree  will  produce  the  same  variety  of  fruit  as  that  from  which 
the  bud  was  taken. 

The  season  for  budding  in  this  region  is  between  the  middle 
of  Jaly  and  the  firet  of  September,  the  time  depending  upon  the 
species  and  conditions  of  growth.  Any  variety  that  completes 
its  growth  early  in  the  season,  should  be  worked  early,  and  such 
as  continue  to  grow  late  in  the  autumn  may  be  worked  much 
later.  Buds  may  be  inserted  in  June  (or  as  early  as  the  bark 
will  part  freely  from  the  wood),  by  taking  the  bud  from  cions 
cut  the  previous  fall  and  kept  dormant,  but  fresh  while  they  are 
to  be  used ;  they  will  make  considerable  growth  the  same  season, 
but  this  is  hardly  desirable  except  with  varieties  that  are  scarce. 
In  my  practice  I  have  found  them  inclined  to  continue  their 
growtti  later  into  the  autumn  and  thus  they  do  not  get  ripened 
up  as  well  for  enduring  the  following  winter.  When  done  in 
the  proper  season,  the  buds  remain  dormant  until  the  following' 
spring. 

To  make  budding  a  perfect  success,  certain  conditions  have 
become  necessary.  First^  the  buds  must  be  perfectly  developed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  upon  the  young  shoots  intended  to  bud 
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from ;  this  is  not  usually  the  case  until  the  first  growth  of  the 
season  is  accomplished  and  the  shoot  has  temporarily  ceased  to 
lengthen,  as  indicated  by  the  perfect  formation  of  the  terminal 
buds.  Second,  the  bark  must  rise  freely  from  the  stocks  to  be 
budded.  This  it  will  do  only  when  the  trees  are  in  a  thrifty, 
growing  state ;  never  after  the  growth  of  the  season  is  com 
pleted. 

Where  buds  are  wanted  before  this  condition  of  maturity,  w( 
sometimes  hasten  it  by  pinching  back  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  buds  will  be  fit  for  working. 

TO  PREPARE  THE  BUDS. 

Shoots  in  the  condition  described  and  of  the  variety  desired 
are  removed  from  the  tree  at  a  point  below  the  lowest  plump 
bud ;  the  leaves  are  then  cut  away,  leaving  a  hal^  or  more  01 


Fig.  11.  Fig.  12. 

* 

each  leaf  stalk  to  handle  the  bud  by.  Then  the  shoot  to  but 
from  is  taken  in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  other,  the  lowei 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  placed  on  the  shoot  half  an  incl 
above  the  bud  to  be  removed ;  the  thumb  of  the  knife-hand 
resting  on  the  shoot  below  the  bad,  a  drawing  cut  is  then  madt 
parallel  with  the  shoot,  removing  the  bud  and  the  bark  to  whicli 
it  is  attached  half  an  inch  above  the  bud  and  three-quarters  be 
low  it.  The  cut  is  made  just  deep  enough  below  the  bark  to  tak( 
a  small  portion  of  the  wood  with  it,  and  if  this  adheres  firmly  i1 
should  be  allowed  to  remain ;  if  it  parts  freely  it  should  be  takei 
out,  but  in  doing  so  the  root  of  the  bud  should  be  carefully  pre 
served,  for  if  it  comes  out  the  bud  is  useless. 
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A  smooth  place  on  the  stock  to  be  budded  is  then  chosen,  where 
iacisions  are  made  jost  through  the  bark,  one  across  the  other 
so  as  to  form  a  T,  the  bark  on  the  two  edges  of  the  perpendicular 
cut  is  carefully  raised  with  the  smooth  ivory  handle  of  the  bud- 
ding knife,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  the  bud  is  inserted  between 
them;  the  upper  end  of  the  bark  attached  to  the  bud  is  cut 
square  to  fit  the  horizontal  cut  on  the  stock  (see  Fig.  11).  The 
string  is  then  wound  around  tightly,  commencing  at  the  bottom 
and  covering  every  part  of  the  incision,  learing  the  bud  itself 
and  the  leaf  stalk  uncovered  (see  Fig.  12);  the  string  is  fastened 
above  the  horizontal  cut,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  success  of 
the  operation  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  smooth  cuts,  an 
exact  fit  of  the  bud,  close  tying,  and  the  expedition  with  which 
it  is  done. 

In  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  buds  are  inserted  they 
should  be  examined,  and  such  as  have  failed  to  unite  may  be 
badded  again,  if  the  stocks  have  not  finished  their  season,  so 
that  the  bark  will  not  lift.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks  the 
strings  should  be  taken  oflf.  Early  the  next  spring,  or  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  start,  the  stocks  should  be  headed  down  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  buds,  and  all  buds  starting 
above  or  below  them  should  be  rubbed  out.  About  the  first  of 
August  the  portion  of  the  stock  left  above  the  bud  at  the  time 
of  heading  down,  should  be  removed  with  a  sloping  cut,  smooth 
and  close  at  the  highest  point  of  union  between  the  stock  and 
bud. 

Nearly  all  of  our  fruit  trees  will  do  as  well  to  be  budded  as 
grafted  if  the  stocks  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  operation  does 
not  make  them  any  hardier.     All  varieties  that  do  not  split' 
straight,  like  our  native  plum  and  the  cherry,  are  more  sure  to 
grow  than  when  cleft  grafted  but  not  when  whip  grafted. 


'^1 


PROPAGATING  BY  CUTTINGS. 

A  cutting  is  a  shoot  or  part  of  a  shoot,  generaly  of  one  season's 
growth.  The  length  may  vary  from  a  single  eye  or  joint  to  a 
foot  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  For  the  best 
success,  the  wood  should  be  as  stout  and  mature  as  possible  and 
should  be  cut  close  and  smoothe  to  a  bud  or  joint  at  the  lower 
end.  In  our  experience,  cuttings  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood 
with  the  base  attached  have  proved  much  more  successful  than 
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when  cat  at  several  joints  above,  and  in  many  cases,  where  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  old  wood  is  left  attached  to  the  base  they  will 
be  all  the  better.  In  this  conntry  cuttings  should  be  prepared 
in  the  fall,  and  be  hurried  in  the  earth  out  of  doors  for  the 
winter,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and  carefully  mounded  over  to 
throw  off  water.  They  should  be  planted  very  early  in  the  spring 
or  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good  cojidition  for  working,  and, 
as  a  general  thing,  so  deep  that  but  one  or  two  buds  will  be 
above  the  surface* of  the  ground.  At  the  time  for  planting, 
trenches  are  opened  with  a  spade  as  deep  as  necessary,  and  the 
cuttings  set  in  at  the  proper  distance  apart.  When  the  cuttings 
are  in  the  trench,  the  earth  is  partly  filled  in  and  trod  firmly 
down  with  the  foot,  then  the  balance  is  filled  in  and  leveled  up. 
If  cuttings  are  long  they  may  be  set  sloping  so  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  heat  and  air.  This  method  of  propagation  is  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  to  the  grape,  currant  and  goosberry,  as 
well  as  to  many  ornamental  trees. 

LAYERS. 

The  layer  is  similar  to  a  cutting  except  that  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  ih  partial  connection  with  the  parent  plant  until  it  htvs 
emitted  roots.  On  this  account  layers  are  more  certain  than  cut- 
tings, and  frequently  considerable  time  is  gained  in  fruiting.  It 
is  the  best  method  for  propagating  the  grape  and  goosberry.  It 
may  be  performed  in  the  spring  with  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  or  in  July  or  August  with  shoots  of  the  same 
season's  growth.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  spade  the  ground 
where  the  bi*anch  is  to  be  laid,  making  it  light  and  pliable.  The 
branch  is  then  brought  to  the  ground  and  an  incision  made  on 
the  lower  side,  below  a  bud,  through  the  bark  and  partly 
through  the  wood,  and  the  knife  is  drawn  upward  splitting  the 
shoot  an  inch  or  two  in  length;  then  the  branch  is  laid  in  the 
earth  with  the  cut  open  and  pegged  down  with  a  hooked  stick 
and  the  soil  drawn  smoothly  over  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  with  the  end  of  the  branch  remaining  out  of  the  ground. 
After  they  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  severed  from  the 
the  parent  plant  and  are  usualy  ready  for  transplanting  the 
following  spring. 
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SUGKEBS. 

Suckers  are  sprouts  springing  from  the  roots  of  trees  and 
plants.  They  are  oftenest  found  around  trees  where  the  roots 
have  been  injured  by  plowing  or  spading.  The  wounds  con- 
duce to  the  formation  of  buds,  and  these  buds  send  up  shoots. 
They  are  occasionally  used  for  stocks  to  graft  upon,  but  owing 
to  their  tendency  to  produce  suckers  should  never  be  used  when 
seedlings  can  be  obtained.  Our  native  plums  are  a  little  difi&- 
cult  to  propogate  by  grafting,  hence  we  frequently  recommend 
our  farmers  to  increase  the  best  varieties  by  this  method.  If 
taken  off  when  small  and  kept  a  year  or  two  in  nursery,  they 
make  fine  trees  with  good  roots.  It  is  also  the  usual  method  of 
propagating  blackberries  and  red  raspberries. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce  inquired  why  it  was  necessary  to  use  long  roots. 

Mr.  Harris  said  the  sooner  the  practice  of  using  longer 
hardier  roots  with  short  cions  prevailed,  the  sooner  would  we 
get  trees  that  would  stand  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dartt  thought  an  inch  and  a  half  root  for  grafting  not 
long  enough;  if  longer,  it  would  go  deeper  and  not  dry  out  so 
^«ily.  The  reason  trees  leaned  was  because  of  prevailing  winds, 
and  it  was  often  dif&cult  to  get  well  balanced  trees  where  they 
were  exposed  to  heavy  winds. 

Mr.  Underwood  thought  they  could  be  by  trimming;  he  prac- 
ticed cutting  the  limbs  from  the  leaning  side.  He  favored  using 
long  roots  for  grafting.  He  had  tried  crown  grafting,  but  had 
not  seen  results  to  warrant  the  practice. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  recommended  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Whit- 
ney for  grafting,  using  roots  four  inches  long  and  cions  five  to 
six  inches,  and  was  opposed  to  crown  grafting. 

Mr.  Sias  said  he  had  experimented  on  grafting  in  different 
ways.  Formerly  he  used  long  roots  and  short  cions;  his  rule 
now,  aflier  twenty-five  years'  experimenting,  was  to  get  strong 
roots  and  cut  them  not  over  two  inches  in  length,  using  cions 
about  six  inches  long,  and  planting  deep.  He  had  visited  a 
nursery  some  twenty-six  years  ago  in  Indiana,  where  they  prop- 
agated entirely  by  layering;  the  results  were  the  trees  grew  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees,  and  were  no  hardier  than  those 
grown  in  the  usual  manner.  By  using  long  cions  in  grafting, 
they  would  take  root,  and  the  trees  produced  would  be  hardier 
and  more  thrifty. 

39 
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Mr.  Harris  said  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  roots  < 
some  varieties  were  hardier  than  others,  and  that  was  why  Ion 
cions  were  to  be  preferred  to  short  ones  for  grafting. 

President  Elliot  said  the  fact  was  we  grafted  on  tender  stoc 
as  a  rule;  some  recommended  crossing  on  hybrids  for  hardy  roob 
It  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  seedlings  to  propagate  success 
fully,  as  by  continued  grafting  from  the  same  stock  it  would  d( 
teriorate  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Sias  thought  there  was  some  question  whether  stoc 
would  deteriorate.  The  Baldwin  was  originated  about  a  hui 
dred  years  ago;  had  been  grafted  extensively,  and  there  ws 
nothing  ahead  of  it.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  th 
Wealthy,  so  far  as  tested. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  said  the  bearing  life  of  trees  in  the  Bast  wa 
much  greater  than  it  is  here.  They  have  trees  there  a  hundre( 
years  old  that  are  still  in  bearing. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  it  was  best,  if  practicable,  to  go  to  th 
original  tree  for  cions.  The  quality  of  Baldwin  apples  in  th< 
market  varied  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Pearce  favored  using  Duchess  and  Wealthy  for  grafting 
they  were  much  hardier  than  seedlings. 

Mr.  Harris  said  for  nursery  purposes  it  was  not  practicable  U 
raise  trees  from  root  cuttings,  but  they  made  nice  trees.  Anj 
variety  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  of  1872-3  without  root 
killing  was  hardy  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


EVENING   SESSION. 
Thursday,  Jan.  20,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  by  Presi- 
dent Elliot. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve,  from  the  Committee  on  Floriculture,  presented 
the  following  paper: 

WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Mrs,  Charlotte  O,   Van  Cleve,  Minneapolis. 

When  the  whole  earth  is  white  and  cold  and  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees  bend  or  break  in  the  fierce  wintry  blasts  it  requires 
a  somewhat  lively  imagination  to  write  of  blossoming  things, 
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and  a  d^ree  of  faith  to  realize  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
beautiful  things  which  one  has  are  now  "keeping  house  under 
ground,  "  and  the  dry  skeleton  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  will 
again  burst  with  greenness  and  beauty.  But  it  is  a  salutary 
exercise  of  the  imagination  and  a  stimulant  to  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  so  we 
cheerfully  take  up  our  mid-winter  talk  of  the  flowers,  the  handi- 
craft of  Him  who  *'hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time." 

For  many  years  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  conviction 
Uiat  we  should  take  more  notice  than  we  do  of  the  wild  flowers 
80  lavishly  scattered  over  our  prairies  and  woodlands,  and  that 
we  might  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  domesticate  them  in  our 
lawns  and  flowerbeds.  They  are  hardy  and,  once  planted,  would 
come  up  year  by  year  and  amply  reward  our  care  with  their 
rich,  bright  colors  and  graceful  foliage.  The  variety  is  endless 
and  doubtless  cultivation,  in  some  instances,  at  least  would  in- 
crease their  beauty.  Bring  from  the  wild  woods  the  Columbine, 
set  it  out  on  good  soil  and  watch  its  growth,  its  pretty  leaves  and 
graceftd  stems.  When  the  buds  are  partly  open  observe  the 
fine  little  heads,  cuddled  closely  together  like  birds  in  a  nest, 
and  see  then  the  significance  of  its  name,  from  Columbia,  a 
pigeon  or  dove,  and  you  will  learn  to  love  it  as  a  thing  of  life. 

For  early  spring  what  is  more  pure  and  perfect  than  the 
Blood  root  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis)?  Every  part  of  it  beautiful 
and  the  mystery  about  it  from  the  feble  which  gave  it  the  name 
of  Devil' 8-bit  increases  our  interest  in  it. 

And  while  we  would  not  cultivate  the  little  thistle  which 
fiEkTmers  hate  and  all  despise  more  or  less,  still  it  is  a  plant 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  respect  from  its  having  a  place  with  the 
Bose  and  Shamrock  £is  the  national  emblem  of  Great  Britain. 
The  story  of  how  it  found  its  place  there  is  as  follows:  When 
the  Banes  invaded  Scotland  it  was  deemed  unwarlike  to  attack 
an  enemy  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  instead  of  a  pitched  bat- 
tle by  day;  but  on  one  occasion  the  invaders  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  and,  in  order  to  prevent  their  tramp 
being  heard,  marched  barefooted.  They  had  thus  neared  the 
Scottish  camp  unobserved  when  a  Dane  unluckily  stepped  upon 
a  sharp  thistle  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  which  instantly  aroused 
the  Scotch,  who  discovered  the  stealthy  foe  and  defeat/cd  them 
with  great  slaughter.  The  thistle  was  immediately  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  authentic  record,  however, 
of  its  appearance  in  Scottish  history  is  1458,  when  it  is  referred 
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to  in  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  James  III.,  of  Scotland,  as 
one  of  the  emblems  on  a  child  among  the  royal  possessions. 

The  Partridge  Berry  (Mitchella  rei)ens)  named  by  Linn»afi 
in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  a  learned  botanist  of  Virginia, 
wonld  be  highly  ornamental  in  a  flower  bed  or  hanging  basket; 
and  sorely  its  near  relative,  the  Trailing  Arbutns,  if  it  ooold 
I)06sibly  be  tamed,  would  win  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  Pitcher  plant  grows  in  low,  wet  places,  but  in  our  well- 
watered  State  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  accommodate  it 
This  is  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  flower,  called  botanicall^ 
Saracenia  Purpurea,  from  Dr.  Sarragena,  of  Quebec.  It  h 
known  often  as  the  Side-Saddle  Plant.  It  is  related  to  the  Dar 
lingtonia,  a  hooded  Pitcher  plant  of  the  Sierra  ^Nevada  moun- 
tains, and  the  still  more  wonderful  l^epenthus  of  the  islands  ol 
the  Indian  ocean,  whose  leaves,  with  tendril-like  prolongations, 
sometimes  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  become  at  the  ends  per 
fectly  developed  pitchers.  These  plants  are — some  of  them— 
insectiverous,  and  very  interesting  as  a  study. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  Kalmia,  known  as  the  Laurel, 
were  named  for  Kalm,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  great  Linnseus, 
who  was  born  in  Finland  in  1715,  and  after  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  by  Linnaeus,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  He  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  explore  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  Continent,  and  made  many  valu 
able  discoveries  in  the  flora  of  that  region.  Although  the  plant 
was  named  for  him,  it  is  said  that  Banister,  a  Virginia  botanist, 
had  made  Bay,  the  great  English  botanist,  acquainted  with  it, 
and  a  living,  growing  plant  was  sent  by  Bartram  to  CoUensin, 
in  England,  as  early  as  1730.  There  are  many  interesting  facto 
in  the  study  of  this  beautiful  flower.  The  very  name  of  Kalmia, 
or  Laurel,  seems  to  bring  before  me  the  irregular  shores  of  the 
Big  Sandy  among  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Kentucky,  all 
glorious  in  the  profusion  of  these  wild,  uncultivated  beauties. 

The  Meadow  Beauty,  or  Rbexia  Virginica,  is  a  very  bright 
and  ornamental  flower,  and  grows  freely  in  the  Eastern  states. 
The  Beet  Marigold  (Bidens  Chrysanthemoides  of  Michaux)  U 
found  in  the  Montana  swamps,  with  its  brilliant  flowers,  and  i£ 
an  interesting  plant.  Mr.  Hulme,  in  writing  of  it,  says:  "The 
pansy  and  marigold  are  associated  together  as  emblems  of  sor 
row,  and  in  some  places  wreaths  of  these  flowers  on  cards,  witli 
such  mottoes  as  'May  you  ever  escape  them,'  are  presented  tc 
each  other  by  friends  as  expressive  of  kindly  fejeling.-'     The 
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rd  for  the  marigold,  ^^Sonci,"  means  also  care  and 
d  the  flower  is  dedicated  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  It 
>d  barometer,  closing  its  petals  at  approaching  rain, 
ibing  Hemp  weed  (Mikamia  Scandens,  named  for 
Lane,  of  Prague,)  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  vine,  with 
ninutevari -colored  flowers  not  unlike  the  heliotrope, 
Qon  everywhere  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
b  must  be  very  easy  of  cultivation  and  very  hardy. 
be  Bay  Gordonia  Pubiscens  is  a  beauty,  and  if  it  were 
obtain,  it  would  bring  a  great  price  to  the  grower, 
lem  flower  or  shrub  found  in  the  everglades  of  Fior- 
hS  named  for  Dr.  Gordon,  a  botanist  of  Aberdeen, 
elongs  to  the  order  of  Camellias,  and  is  first  cousin 
lant. 

inal  flower  (Lobelia  Cardinalis)  is  one  of  the  most 
wild  flowers,  and  is  common  in  New  England  and  all 
5  eastern  half  of  our  country.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
uns  and  brooks.     The  poet  sings  thus  of  this  forest 

"  The  cardiDal  and  the  blood  red  spots 

Its  doable  in  the  streani) 
As  if  some  wonnded  eagle's  breast, 

Slow  throbbiDg  o'er  the  plain, 
Had  left  its  airy  path  impressed 

In  drops  of  scarlet  rain/* 

cname  was  given  in  honor  of  I/Obel,  a  famous  Flemish 
ihe  sixteenth  century.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  elegant 
1  and  Purple  Aster  which  light  up  and  glorify  ^ur 
1  wild  woods  in  the  autumn;  nor  yet  the  fringed  Blue 
e  royal  flower,  namesake  of  a  *king,  all  of  which  are 
aluable,  blooming  long  after  many  others  have  faded 
ito  winter  quarters. 

lie  countless  mercies  and  pleasant  incidents  which  my 
srs  along  my  path  of  duty,  I  name  a  delightful  day's 
ars  ago  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Dakota,  very 
bh  parallel,  in  company  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Scott,  of 
b  learned  botanist  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowei-s. 
the  name  and  habits  of  every  leaf  and  blossom,  and 
leisurely  along  through  that  strangely  beautiful  reg- 
the  Pembina  Mountains,  he  stopped  frequently  to 

kin^  Gentiua,  who  is  said  to  hare  first  disoorered  the  medicinal  properties  of 
seDus  comprises  sereral  Yarieties. 
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gather  some  pretty  thing  which  others  might  not  have  noticec 
and  entertained  me  with  its  history,  its  origin,  its  nses,  its  tin 
of  blossoming,  etc.  I  never  so  fully  realized  how  lavishly  tl 
Creator  has  scattered  beauty,  even  in  unexpected  places,  a 
over  the  world.  The  old  man  rides  from  place  to  place,  preacl 
ing  of  the  love  of  Him  who  used  the  flowers  of  the  field  to  illu 
trate  the  care  of  the  All-father  over  His  children  and  strivin 
to  lead  his  hearers  **from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  an( 
although  his  life  is  a  toilsome  one  and  his  way  sometimes  vei 
rough,  yet  he  finds  a  sweet  solace  and  strength  in  this  beautifi 
*^ silent  teacher,"  with  whom  he  holds  intimate  converse. 

He  showed  me  some  beautiful  things;  a  lovely  little  whit 
bulb,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall,  almost  equal  in  beauty  t 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  so  precious  to  us  all,  and  told  me  of  man 
others  not  then  in  blossom,  and  of  a  variety  of  easily  cultivate 
shrubs  which  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  our  public  6r  pr 
vate  grounds. 

That  summer  day's  ride  opened  up  to  me  a  new  and  beautifi 
page  in  floral  lore,  and,  though  always  very  fond  of  flowers, 
have  ever  since  felt  a  deeper  fondness  for  them,  and  have  bee 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  it  would  add  much  to  the  grat 
fication  and  real  pleasure  of  those  who  love  them  to  bring  i 
these  beauties,  which  "seem  born  to  blush  unseen  and  wast 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  and  domesticate  them, 
practicable,  for  our  continued  enjoyment. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  for  her  interestin 
and  able  paper. 

President  Elliot  said  the  Society  could  appreciate  the  paii 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  ha 
called  attention  to  matters  of  much  interest  to  all.  There  ar 
many  wild  flowers  and  things  about  our  doors  that  appear  com 
mon  that  are  worthy  objects  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  said  he  had  often  been  surprised  that  so  lit 
tie  attention  was  paid  to  wild  flowers,  as  many  of  them  wer 
more  beautiful  than  some  obtained  at  high  prices.  Under  th 
microscope  a  common  flower  was  an  object  of  perfection  scarce! 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read;  the  headlines  are  inserte 
by  the  secretary: 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   FIFTY  YEARS  AMONG  OUR 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

By  J,  M,  Smith,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Sixty  years  ago  I  was  a  pale,  busy,  white-haired  little  boy, 
spending  most  of  my  time  with  my  grandparents.  My  grand- 
mother, a  kind-hearted  active  old  lady,  had  the  entire  charge  of 
the  garden.  She  was  a  dear  lover  of  fruit  of  all  the  varieties 
grown  in  our  climate.  This  love  of  fruit  continued  to  her  ex- 
treme old  age.  After  she  had  completed  her  hundredth  year, 
she  would  still  go  out  and  gather  some  of  the  choicest  varieties 
and  keep  them  in  her  room  to  distribute  among  her  friends  and 
relations.  It  was  in  her  garden  that  I  saw  the  first  and  only 
strawberry  bed  that  I  ever  saw  until  I  had  grown  to  manhood. 
It  was  a  little  plot  i)erhaps  twelve  feet  square,  of,  as  I  now  sup- 
pose, some  of  the  Alpine  varieties.  They  were  white,  and 
would  with  us  be  considered  very  small  and  very  poor  berries. 
The  largest  picking  that  I  remember  ever  seeing  was  about  one 
pint  that  my  grandmother  picked  to  give  an  extra  treat  to  some 
friends  who  were  visiting  her.  In  short,  strawberries  at  that 
early  day  were  a  luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  favored  few, 
and  by  them  only  on  extra  occasions,  and  in  small  quantities. 

SCAECITY  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood  it  never  occurred  to  me,  even  in 
my  wildest  dreams,  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  straw- 
berries would  be  as  plenty  and  as  free  on  my  table  as  potatoes 
or  bread  and  butter.  If  some  good  angel  had  appeared  to  me 
at  that  time  and  told  me  that  I  should  at  some  time  in  the  future 
be  transi>orted  to  Heaven  in  Elijah's  fiery  chariot,  and  another 
that  I  should  some  time  have  strawberries  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, not  only  for  myself  and  friends,  but  thousands  of  bushels 
to  sell,  I  should  have  believed  one  just  as  readily  as  the  other; 
but  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  choose  between  them,  I  should 
certainly  have  taken  the  8ti*awberry  angel  as  my  chosen  friend. 

My  early  home  being  only  about  twenty-five  miles  from  New 
York  City,  I  was  often  there  when  a  boy,  as  nearly  all  the  pro- 
duce of  my  Mher's  farm  was  carried  there  for  sale.  New  York 
City  was  then  the  one  and  only  one  great  market  metrox>olis 
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of  the  United  States,  yet  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing 
any  cultivated  strawberries,  even  there,  until  after  1840.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  market  was  supplied  (as  far  as  it  was  sup- 
plied at  all),  with  wild  berries,  many  of  them  coming  from  the 
meadows  about  Hackensack,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
city.  As  to  a  supply,  as  we  understand  the  word,  there  was  nc 
such  thing  known.  Although  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  posi 
tively,  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  have  been  days  within  the 
past  four  years  in  which  more  berries  have  been  received  in 
Chicago  in  a  single  day,  than  were  ever  seen  in  New  York  City 
in  its  entire  history  previous  to  1840. 

EAELY  EFFORTS. 

In  1844  a  friend  of  mine  in  Morristown  purchased  a  few  straw- 
berries from  New  York,  a  great  piece  of  extravagance  as  it  ther 
seemed  to  me,  as  wild  ones  were  growing  on  many  of  the  hilU 
and  meadows  near  the  town.  About  1847  or  1848  a  friend  ol 
mine  commenced  growing  strawberries  for  market  which  he  sold 
in  the  town  near  by.  The  berries  were  hulled  and  then  sold 
by  the  quart  or  peck,  dry  measure,  as  required.  The  price  wajs 
usually  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  quart,  or  one  dollar  pei 
peck.  About  this  time  two  new  varieties  made  their  appearance 
in  the  markets,  viz. :  Hovey's  seedling  and  the  Early  Scarlet  oi 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Jersey  Scarlet.  They  were  great  im 
provements  upon  any  varieties  previously  known,  and  soon  aftei 
this  berries  in  our  Eastern  markets  became  more  plenty.  Still, 
the  season  was  a  very  short  one,  as  shipping  them  from  place  tc 
place,  or  from  the  South  to  the  Northern  markets,  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  So  three  or  four  weeks  was  the  extent  of  th< 
season. 

WILSONS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

There  was  no  one  variety  that  was  in  general  cultivation  until 
Wilson's  Albany  Seedling  made  its  appearance,  I  think  some 
time  between  1854  and  1858,  the  last  named  date  being  nearei 
than  the  former,  though  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  exact 
date.  It  became  somewhat  disseminated  previous  to  1861,  and 
in  1862  it  was  often  seen  in  the  market.  In  1863  it  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  our  markets,  and  for  many  years  there  were 
comparatively  few  of  any  other  variety  seen  in  any  of  our  large 
fruit  centres.  This  modest  little  plant  created  an  entire  new  era 
in  strawberry  culture.  It  was  the  one  variety  that  seemed 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  from  the  Atlantic  tc 
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the  Bocky  MountianSy  and  from  Lake  Sai>erior  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  size  it  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  in  firmness  and  keeping  qualities  while  being  car- 
ried long  distances,  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  hitherto  known 
ymety.  Its  productiveness  when  upon  rich  soil  and  well  cared 
for  seemed  almost  to  be  marvelous.  My  own  success,  such  as  it  has 
been,  is  in  reality  due  more  to  my  getting  this  variety  at  an 
early  day,  and  then  caring  for  it  almost  as  a  mother  does  her 
pet  babe,  than  to  any  other  one  cause. 

My  first  bed  in  Green  Bay  was  set  in  1859.  It  consisted  of 
several  varieties,  such  as  were  to  be  obtained,  and  we  succeeded 
in  growing  one  or  two  fair  croi)s  from  them.  I  remember  well 
our  first  attempt  to  sell  the  fruit.  Our  oldest  son,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  was  sent  to  the  city  with  a  few  of  them 
nicely  hulled  and  measured  up  in  dry  measure,  and  told  to  sell 
them  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  quart,  but  the  best  he  could 
gtt  was  an  offer  of  ten  cents  for  one  quart,  and  he  brought  them 
home. 

The  following  year  I  sold  the  first  bushel  to  one  man,  deliver- 
ing them  to  him  as  he  wanted  them,  nicely  hulled,  for  one  barrel 
of  flour.  In  1862  we  had  our  first  Wilson  berries,  and  in  1863 
the  first  crop  of  them.  In  1864  the  size  and  yield  was  beyond 
anything  I  had  ever  supposed  possible  to  obtain  from  any  variety 
or  by  any  known  Sjrstem  of  cultivation. 

In  1875  I  measured  off  an  exact  quarter  of  an  acre  of  them,  and 
picked  the  fruit  by  itself  and  kept  a  careful  and  accurate  account 
of  the  different  pickings.  The  result  was  3,571  quarts,  or  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  forty-six  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

Last  season,  although  one  of  almost  unprecedented  drought, 
having  but  two  light  showers  upon  the  vines  from  the  time  they 
came  into  bloom  until  we  were  done  picking,  the  average  yield 
was  a  little  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  About 
one-third  of  the  ground,  which  was  more  light  and  sandy  than 
the  balance,  was  aided  somewhat  by  artificial  watering.  With 
two  or  three  more  good  showers,  the  crop  would  doubtless  have 
overrun  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  said  that  in  many  places  this  magnificent  plant  fails  to  do 
as  well  as  in  former  years.  I  see  no  signs  of  failure  on  my 
grounds,  and  never  had  a  finer  showing  for  a  large  yield  the 
coming  season  than  when  we  put  them  into  winter  quarters  last 
month.  Still,  with  all  of  its  fine  qualities,  it  is  not  the  perfect 
fruit  that  we  all  have  been  and  are  still  looking  for.    Speaking 
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within  bounds,  I  believe  I  have  spent  about  $1,000  in  trying  U 
get  a  more  perfect  fruit,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  find  an] 
variety  that,  all  things  considered,  is  its  equal  upon  my  grounds 
and  with  my  system  of  cultivation. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson,  new  varieties  be 
gun  to  appear  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  and  of  ever 
year  since  it  may  truly  be  said  *^  still  they  come.''  The  ne^ 
varieties  introduced  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  would,  n 
doubt,  run  into  thousands.  If  I  should  try  to  name  them  i 
would  be  about  as  interesting  as  reading  a  dictionary  up  sid 
down. 

Since  it  has  been  proved  that  with  our  present  facilities  fo 
shipping,  and  with  care  in  picking  and  handling,  strawberrie 
may  be  brought  from  the  Gulf  states  and  reach  us  in  fair  condi 
tion,  the  season  for  this  delicious  fruit  is  lengthened  from  thre 
or  four  weeks  to  more  than  as  many  months,  in  fact  from  Fet 
ruary  until  July. 

CONTRASTS  IN   COMMERCE. 

The  quantity  consumed  now  as  compared  with  even  thirt; 
years  ago,  is  almost  past  belief.  I  quote  the  words  of  Presiden 
Earle  in  his  address  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  September:  ^*  Thirty  years  ago  the  dail: 
receipts  of  strawberries  in  Chicago,  now  the  second  greates 
fruit  market  in  the  world,  could  all  have  been  carried  in  on< 
wagon,  at  one  load,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  large  loa< 
either.  Kow,  whole  railway  trains  are  engaged  to  carry  th( 
daily  supply  to  that  market,  which  often  amounts  to  three  hun 
dred  tons  per  day,  and  sometimes  to  twice  that  quantity.  Thirt] 
or  forty  years  ago  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  all  the  strawber 
ries  marketed  in  the  United  States  in  one  day  could  have  beei 
gathered  by  a  force  no  larger  than  I  have  seen  bending  over  the 
smiling  rows  of  a  single  plantation.'' 

RASPBERRY  BECOLLEOTIONS. 

But  I  must  leave  this  branch  of  my  subject  and  return  for  i 
moment  to  my  grandmother's  garden.  In  it  there  were,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  little  strawberry  bed,  two  varieties  of  raspberries 
One  of  them  now  known  as  the  old  Golden  Cup,  and  the  other  i 
red  variety  which  I  presume  was  the  Bed  Antwerp.  The  old  rec 
and  white  Dutch  currants  were  in  the  greatest  abundance,  an^ 
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according  to  my  recollection  of  them  as  good  as  the  same  varie- 
ties are  to-day.  Little  feUows  like  myself  were  allowed  to  help 
themselves  to  both  currants  and  raspberries  from  the  bushes, 
but  the  strawberries,  which  we  desired  most  of  all,  were  to  us 
the  forbidden  fruit,  which  we  must  not  touch  without  enduring 
penalties  that  we  imagined  would  be  about  as  severe  as  those 
pronounced  upon  our  first  parents  upon  their  violation  of  the 
first  fruit  command  known  in  the  history  of  our  race.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  currants  and  raspber- 
ries has  been  by  no  means  comparable  tiO  that  of  strawberries. 
The  Red  Antwerp  was  for  many  years  the  standard  raspberry  in 
the  Intern  markets,  and  they  were  supplied  with  it,  as  far  as 
they  were  supplied  with  any  variety.  It  was  really  an  excellent 
beny  in  those  portions  of  the  East  where  it  did  its  best,  which 
were  somewhat  restricted  even  then,  its  favorite  home  being 
along  the  Hudson  River,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  its  doing  as 
well  anywhere  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  improvement  in  raspberries  has  been  confined  principally 
to  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Within  that  time  many  new  var- 
ieties have  been  introduced,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
value.  Among  the  reds,  I  have  found  nothing  that  seems  to  me 
equal  to  the  Cuthbert.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  berry,  of  very 
fine  flavor,  an  excellent  bearer,  and  with  me  continues  in  bear- 
ing about  five  weeks.  A  year  or  two  since  I  wrote  to  an  old 
fruit  grower  inquiring  how  a  certain  other  variety  compared 
with  the  Cuthbert.  He  concluded  his  reply  by  saying,  when 
I  got  a  raspberry,  all  things  considered,  better  than  the  Cuth- 
bert, I  would  have  something  bordering  on  the  marvelous. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  any  blackcap  variety  culti- 
vated until  after  1840,  and  very  few  of  them  were  cultivated  un- 
til within  the  last  twenty  years.  Since  that  time  many  new 
varieties  have  been  originated.  Among  the  new  ones  I  prefer 
the  Gr^g.  It  is  a  large,  fine  looking  berry,  a  good  bearer,  and 
of  fair  quality,  but  does  not  continue  in  bearing  as  long  as  the 
Cuthbert. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  blackberries  cultivated  before 
1855  or  later.  I  obtained  a  few  Lawtons  about  1860,  but  found 
them  unsatisfactory  and  destroyed  them.  The  Kittatinny  used 
to  grow  wild  on  my  father's  farm,  and  I  presume  they  may  still 
be  foT^d  wild  in  that  vicinity.  Among  the  new  varieties  intro- 
duced within  twenty  years  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  superior  to 
the  Ancient  Briton.     Many  new  varieties  of  currants  have  been 
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introdaced,  or  at  least  many  new  names  come  oat  yearly,  but 
the  real  improvement,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  been  mnch  less 
than  in  any  of  the  other  small  fruits  upon  onr  list.  I  am  now 
testing  some  which  may  prove  a  success. 

GBAPES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

It  is  about  fifty-five  years  since  my  father  set  the  first  grai>e- 
vines  in  his  garden.  They  were  the  Isabella,  which  was  then 
about  the  only  variety  grown  in  that  section.  The  vines  made 
a  fine  growth,  and  regularly  each  spring  and  early  summer 
loaded  themselves  with  fruit,  and  as  regularly  in  autumn  the  fruit 
rotted  and  fell  from  the  vines.  Earely  was  a  nice  bunch  of  grapes 
gathered  from  them  during  all  the  years  they  were  cared  for. 
The  introduction  of  the  Concord  among  grapes  marks  very  much 
such  an  area  in  grape  growing  as  the  introduction  ofj  the  Wilson 
in  strawberry  growing.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  oi 
grapes  has,  as  I  believe,  been  greater  than  any  other  of  the  small 
fruits,  strawberries  excepted. 

Last  September  I  stood  upon  a  hill  a  few  miles  outside  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  looked  over  what  seemed  to  me  an 
almost  endless  number  of  vines,  most  of  which  were  loaded  with 
choice  fruit.  I  asked  a  gentleman  who  owned  one  of  the  near 
vineyards,  how  many  acres  of  vines  I  could  see  from  where  I 
theu  stood!  After  thinking  a  moment  he  said,  not  less  than 
2,000  acres.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  probably  half  that 
number  of  grapevines  cultivated  in  the  entire  United  States. 
New  varieties  have  been  and  are  continually  being  introduced 
until  their  name  is  legion. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  cherries  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  variety  moat  common  was  a  small  black  cherry,  indifferent  as 
to  quality,  but  the  trees  sometimes  grew  to  an  enormous  size  and 
rarely  failed  to  load  themselves  with  fruit.  In  my  native  neigh- 
borhood were  two  that  were  not  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  believe  they  sometimes  bore 
not  less  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  cherries  in  a  single  year. 
One  of  this  variety  still  stands  near  my  brother's  home  that  is  over 
three  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  other  varieties  of  both  black 
and  red  far  superior  to  these  in  quality,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me, 
none  of  the  varieties  now  grown  are  superior  to  some  of  those 
grown  on  my  father's  farm  fifty  years  ago.  • 

A  few  words,  in  regard  to  the  larger  fruits.  Plums,  peaches, 
apples  and  pears  grew  in  the  greatest  abundance.     I  think  the 
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plnms  began  to  be  a£fected  as  early  as  1835  with  the  black  knot 
and  other  enemies,  which  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  trees.  Since  that  time,  growing  this  excellent  fruit 
has  been  accomplished  in  most  places  only  by  intelligent  and 
persevering  work  in  fighting  its  enemies,  and  then  in  many,  if 
not  the  majority  of  cases,  the  i>erseyerance  of  its  enemies  tires 
oat  the  patience  of  the  would-be  grower,  and  the  crop  is  given 
over  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and  labor. 

My  early  recollections  of  peaches  are,  that  we  all  had  all  we 
cared  to  use,  and  that  the  hogs  had  a  good  time  with  the  balance 
of  them.  The  average  quality  was  not,  of  course,  equal  to  those 
of  to-day.  The  peach  growing  district  fifty  years  ago  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  small  x>ortions  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maiyland,  and  even  in  these  states,  to  be  of  any 
market  value,  they  were  restricted  to  within  hauling  distances 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  within  a  near  distance  of  the 
steamboat  landings,  as  there  were  no  railroads  at  that  time  run- 
ning through  the  inland  portions  of  these  states. 

PEACHES  AND  PLUMS. 

One  of  the  incidents  connected  with  peach  growing  in  those 
days  may  be  worth  relating.  It  is  something  over  fifty  years 
since  that  an  enterprising  Jerseyman  concluded  that  it 
wonld  be  a  nice  thing  to  buy  up  the  entire  crop  of  the  country, 
and  in  that  way  get  control  of  the  market,  or  in  other  words  get 
up  a  corner  on  peaches.  As  the  operation  required  more  money 
than  he  had  of  his  own,  he  pursuaded  his  widowed  mother,  who 
had  some  property,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  some  of  his 
wife's  relations  to  back  him  up  in  his  brilliant  scheme  of  com- 
pelling the  people  of  the  United  States  to  eat  high-priced 
peaches  or  to  do  without  them.  He  commenced  operations  by 
purchasing  and  making  small  payments  on,  what  he  supposed 
was  enough  of  the  large  growers'  crojw  to  give  him  the  control 
of  the  market.  Peaches  did  not  go  up  worth  a  cent,  but  did  on 
the  contrary  go  down  almost  immediately  to  less  than  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  growers  for  them  in  the  orchard.  The  public 
generally  probably  never  knew  of  any  corner  on  peaches,  but 
the  originator  of  the  scheme  and  his  friends  soon  found  them- 
selves very  effectually  cornered.  Judgments  that  buried  them 
all  in 'hopeless  and  irretrievable  ruin  was  the  result.  It  may  be 
seen  from  this  incident  that  the  desire  for  making  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  is  not  the  exclusive  growth  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 
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CHEAP  OIDEB. 

Apples  and  pears  were  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
with  but  little  care.  Sixty  years  ago  apples  were  the  main  crop 
of  the  farmers  of  my  native  county,  and  in  fact  of  that  portion  of 
the  state.  The  large  majority  of  the  trees  were  seedlings.  The 
apples  were  hauled  to  the  mills  and  then  ground  and  first  made 
into  cider,  which  was  afterward  distilled  and  converted  into 
cider  spirits.  (I  believe  some  of  the  wicked  people  of  our  day 
call  it  Jersey  lightning.)  The  standard  price  of  apples  in  those 
days  was  one  barrel  of  cider  for  ten  bushels  of  apples,  or  one 
quart  of  cider  spirits  per  bushel,  or  six  and  one-half  cents  per 
bushel  in  money,  payable  after  the  spirits  were  made  and  sold. 
In  seasons  when  the  crop  was  extra  large  apples  were  sometimes 
as  low  as  five  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  of 
even  the  Bhode  Island  Greenings  or  Newtown  Pippins  being 
carried  t3  the  New  York  market  until  1840,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  less  than  thirty  miles.  This  may  seem  a  very  strange 
statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  fruit 
used  per  capita  in  those  days  was  very  small  as  compared  with 
to-day.  Another  reason  was  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
far  from  being  as  able  to  purchase  anything  beyond  "the  barest 
necessaries  of  life  as  they  are  to-day.  Wages  were  very  low  and 
money  very  scarce.  But  the  days  of  the  cider  distilleries  have 
nearly  passed  away.  There  is  at  present  but  a  single  one  stand- 
ing in  a  district  of  country  wherein  my  young  days  there  were  not 
less  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  I  think  more  than  that.  There 
are  not  as  many  bushels  of  apples  grown  there  as  fifty  years  ago, 
but  they  are  of  a  much  better  quality  and  put  to  a  better  use, 
bringing  the  owners  much  better  compensation  for  growing  them 
and  caring  for  their  trees. 

PEDDLING    PEARS. 

There  are  pear  trees  now  in  bearing  on  the  home  farm  which 
have  rarely  failed  to  yield  their  crop  for  one  hundred  years.  In 
my  boyhood  every  one  used  all  they  chose,  and  the  hogs  had  a 
good  time  with  the  balance  of  them.  The  first  sale  of  pears  of 
which  I  have  any  recollection,  unless  an  occasional  peck  or 
bushel  to  some  one  near  home,  was  as  follows.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  my  father  loaded  a  wagon 
with  pears,  and  told  me  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  to  take 
them  to  Newark  and  peddle  them  out  at  private  houses  for  the 
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beet  price  we  could  get.  Thus  my  brother  and  I  started  out  on 
our  first  business  trip  outside  of  our  native  village.  We  had 
but  fairly  commenced  trying  to  sell,  when  I  saw  the  governor  of 
the  state  in  conversation  with  a  few  gentlemen;  I  knew  him  by 
sight,  having  seen  him  at  my  father's  house  though  he  did  not 
recognize  me;  I  stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  buy  some  nice  pears.  It  was  during  the  great  national  contest 
between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  governor  looked  down 
nponme  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  replied,  '*Well,  my  boy,  I 
don't  know  but  I  will  take  a  bushel,  provided  you  are  a  good 
Whig."  I  replied  at  once,  "  Of  course  I  am  a  Whig,  my  father 
is  a  Whig,  and  my  grandfather  is  a  Whig;  and  we  are  all  Henry 
Clay  Whigs  at  that,''  which  of  course  meant  that  we  belonged  to 
the  most  radical  wing  of  the  Whig  party.  The  gentlemen  pres- 
ent laughed  and  one  of  them  said,  *'  Well,  governor  I  think 
the  boy  has  got  you."  The  governor  took  out  one  dollar  and 
filly  cents,  the  price  of  two  bushels,  and  directed  me  to  take  them 
to  his  house,  at  the  same  time  telling  me  where  he  lived.  Of 
course  we  used  this  as  a  lever  to  sell  the  balance  of  the  load 
which  we  soon  disposed  of,  and  returned  home  in  high  glee  and 
gave  father  about  twenty  dollars  as  the  net  result  of  our  trip, 
and  for  some  days  after  I  was  the  hero  of  the  neighborhood. 
No  more  pears  for  the  hogs,  or  at  least  not  for  four-legged  ones, 
they  must  be  restricted  for  plainer  diet,  and  pears  be  kept  for 
governors  and  their  constituents. 

There  were  several  varieties  grown,  some  very  good,  and  others 
worth  very  little.  The  Virgalien  stood  first  in  quality,  and  I 
doubt  if  in  this  respect  it  has  ever  been  surpassed. 

C?ONCLXJDING  <X)MMENTS. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  more  of  your  time  then  I  intended 
and  will  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fruits,  after  allowing 
for  the  great  increase  of  population,  is  very  large;  fifty  years  ago, 
as  a  rule,  only  those  who  grew  fruit  used  it  in  large  quansties, 
and  their  supply  was  mostly  limited  to  apples,  pears  and  peaches, 
and  these  not  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those  grown  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  sometimes  hear  the  '*good  old  times  "  spoken  of  as 
preferable  to  the  present,  but  for  my  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, combined  with  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  believe  this  is  a  much  better  country  to  live  in  than  it 
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was  fifty  years  ago.  That  we  live  better,  are  happier,  and  are 
as  moral  and  religions  as  those  who  lived  in  the  good  ^^old 
times." 

Then  let  ns  each  nse  our  inflnence  to  induce  others  to  culti- 
vate fruit  of  all  kiuds  suitable  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  In 
such  abundance,  that  the  entire  family  may  enjoy  it,  eithei 
fresh  or  canned,  every  day  in  the  year.  Such  a  supply  would 
mean  better  health  for  old  and  young,  less  doctors'  bills,  lese 
butchers'  bills,  and  the  good  wives  and  mothers  might  soon 
banish  from  their  tables  and  storerooms  those  everlaisting  and 
indigestible  pies  and  cakes  over  which  they  now  spend  so  man^ 
weary  hours.  Let  them  spend  the  time  thus  saved  in  interesting 
reading  and  pleasant  recreation,  and  it  would  go  far  towards 
bringing  back  their  faded  beauty  and  their  youth. 

Farmers  who  have  not  tried  this  course,  begin  at  once,  and 
when  you  order  choice  fruit  trees  or  plants,  don't  forget  to  order 
a  few  nice  rose  bushes  and  choice  flower  seeds  for  your  wives 
and  daughters.  You  will  surely  find  the  acre  devoted  to  fruits 
and  fiowers,  and  well  cared  for,  the  best  paying  acre  on  your 
farm,  and  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  managed  to  get  along 
in  any  other  way.  Meet  together  in  each  othei*s'  homes,  com- 
pare notes  and  profit  by  each  others'  experience,  and  you  will 
in  this  way  gather  up  sunshine  to  cheer  you  in  some  of  the  dark 
days  of  which  we  must  all  have  our  share. 

The  following  report  was  then  presented  by  Prof.  Oestlund: 

ENTOMOLOGIST'S  EEPOET. 
By  Prof,  0,  W,  Oestlund^  Minneapolis. 

Having  the  honor  of  being  elected  your  entomologist  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  report  on  such 
work  in  this  direction  that  may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  you. 
Time  and  circumstances  have  not  allowed  any  special  observa- 
tions to  be  undertaken  during  the  year  on  insects  injurious  to 
to  fruit  trees,  and  therefore  of  special  interest  to  the  horticul- 
turist. My  correspondence  with  members  of  this  Society,  as 
well  as  other  fruit  growers  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  entomol- 
ogy, has  not  been  very  extensive  either;  but  I  would  ascribe 
this  in  a  great  part  to  the  fact  that  I  am  as  yet  almost  a  stranger 
to  most  of  you,  and  that  what  is  being  done  in  this  direction  is 
as  yet  very  little  known  to  the  people  of  this  state.     As  this  is 
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bhat  should  easily  be  remedied,  it  is  hoped  the  same 
ply  for  another  year. 

bhe  year,  two  of  the  iojurioiis  insects,  well  known 
Mississippi,  have  been  discovered  within  the  bound- 
s  state.  Although  both  of  these  do  not,  in  the  first 
pn  the  horticulturists,  as  they  are  insects  injurious  to 
corn,  yet  the  injury  of  at  least  one  of  them  is  of  such 
at  I  consider  it  as  worthy  of  your  attention, 
of  these  is  the  An^uraois  moth,  so  well  known  as  in- 
bored  grain  on  the  continent,  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
e  Eastern  states  of  this  .country.  My  attention  was 
bo  it  from  this  state  by  specimens  forwarded  to  me  by 
Beales,  of  this  city.     Soon  after  I  received  the  same 

Porter  for  determination,  sent  in  from  some  other 
state  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  to  learn.  This  is 
most  destructive  pests  known  to  infest  stored  grain, 
ict  of  Angaumois,  in  France,  it  appeared  in  such  great 
I  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  the  whole 
was  threatened  with  famine,  and  the  attention  of  the 
t  was  drawn  to  it  and  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
le  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  imported  insect  to 
y,  though  it  has  been  found  here  for  more  than  a  cen- 
as  shown  itself  quite  as  destructive  here  as  on  the 

Mr.  P.  M.  Webstei^  who  has  studied  this  insect  in 
otes  an  opinion  from  the  New  York  8un  that  if  the 
r  this  pest  could  at  that  time  (a  few  years  ago)  be 
the  government  at  an  expense  of  $5,000,000,  it  would 
investment  ever  made  for  the  people.  As  the  ravages 
et  often  will  reduce  the  weight  of  grain  from  twenty- 
y  per  cent,  the  estimation  is  probably  not  much 
d. 

Dt  only  to  call  your  attention  to  this  insect,  but  to 
familiar  with  it  by  presenting  some  of  its  life  his- 

by  your  investigating  the  specimens  themselves, 
Ature  of  the  injury  done  from  specimens  that  I  have 
re  for  that  purpose,  that  if  you  should  find  it  in  your 
[)r  in  that  of  your  neighbor,  you  shall  know  what  the 
and  if  we  yet  can  not  exclude  this  pest  from  our 
,  as  he  has  now  once  entered,  we  can  nevertheless  do 
heck  a  too  rapid  spread  by  not  allowing  him  to  breed 
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THE  ANaAUMOIS  MOTH. 

The  first  communication  on  this  insect  in  reference  to  its  (x 
currence  in  America,  was  presented  to  the  American  Philosopl 
leal  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1768.  Soon  after  it  was  found  i 
such  great  numbers  in  North  Carolina  as  to  extinguish  a  lighte 
candle  when  a  granary  was  entered  at  night.  It  has  sine 
that  time  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  and  th 
state  of  Minnesota  will  now  have  to  be  added  to  this  territory. 

The  insect  is  especially  known  to  be  destructive  to  wheat,  an 
hence  to  be  so  much  the  more  dreaded  in  Minnesota,  though 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  found  to  attack  the  wheat  here 
It  is  also  known  to  attack  barley,  oats  and  corn,   the  last  c 
which  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  as  far  as  known  in  this  state. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  describe  the  insect  in  its  differeii 
stages,  as  I  think  you  can  get  a  better  idea  by  inspecting  th 
specimens  themselves,  I  shall  only  add  a  summary  of  the  life  his 
tory  as  given  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  twelfth  report  of  the  stat 
entomologist  of  Illinois. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LIFE  HISTORY. 

"  The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  lava  state,  pupates  ii 
the  spring,  and  the  moths  appear  in  May  or  June.  These  pai 
immediately,  and  deposit  their  ^gs  on  the  young  grains  of  th 
new  crop  in  the  field,  if  they  are  allowed  to  escape,  or,  if  not 
on  the  grain  in  the  bins  where  they  originated.  These  egg 
hatch  in  from  four  to  seven  days,  and  the  larvfB  burrow  into  th 
grain  and  themselves  transform  to  moths,  about  August,  or  oftei 
during  the  latter  part  of  July.  These  moths  pair  and  deposi 
their  eggs  after  the  manner  of  the  previous  brgod,  and  the  larva 
from  these,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  reach  maturity  during  th( 
fall  and  transform  the  following  spring.  The  number  of  broodi 
and  time  of  appearance  vary  greatly,  with  climate  and  season 
in  warm  countries  broods  follow  each  other  in  rapid  successioi 
during  the  entire  year." 

REMEDIES. 

There  are  several  parasites  known  to  attack  this  insect,  not 
able  among  which  is  a  mite  that  has  been  found  very  destruc 
tive  to  the  larv».  None  of  these  parasites  have  yet  been  founc 
in  Minnesota,  but  we  can  expect  in  due  time  to  find  them  also 
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It  is  a  known  fact  that  parasites,  or  the  natural  enemies  to  an 
injarioos  insect,  always  travel  a  great  deal  slower  than  the  in- 
sect itself,  the  cause  of  which  is  obvious  to  the  student  of  entom- 
ology. 

Of  artificial  remedies,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  many 
have  been  proposed  and  experimented  upon.  The  only  one 
that  seems  to  be^  practical  and  eflBcient  is  by  heating  the 
grain.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  careftil  experiments,  that 
grain  can  be  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  140^  Fah. 
without  any  injury  to  the  same,  while  a  much  lower  degree,  kept 
up  for  a  somewhat  longer  time,  is  just  as  effective  against  the 
pest,  and  is  undoubtedly  superior  for  the  grain.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  Fah.,  kept  up  for  four  hours,  has  been  found 
&tal  to  the  insect  in  all  its  stages.  When  but  a  smaller  quan- 
tity is  affected,  as  in  case  of  seed  corn,  or  samples  of  grain,  the 
pest  can  also  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  in  some  closed  tank  or 
vessel. 

The  other  species,  that  at  times  has  shown  itself  quite  trouble- 
some in  some  places,  though  never  to  such  an  extent  as  the  fore- 
going, is  the  Spindle- worm  moth  (^(jAa<o(2e«  zece,  Harris.)  The 
species  was  first  discribed  by  Harris  from  the  eastern  states 
from  whence  it  has  spread  to  most  of  the  states  where  corn  is 
cultivated.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  insect  from  the 
state  by  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Odell,  of  Vivian,  Minn., 
with  some  of  his  own  observations  in  regard  to  its  habits.  The 
mischief  done  by  this  worm  consists  of  its  boring  into  the  stalk 
of  the  growing  corn,  causing  the  top  to  wither  and  become  de- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  with  the  included  spindle 
without  any  special  effort.  This  worm,  or  larva,  is,  when  full 
grown,  about  one  inch  in  length,  or  often  more,  and  is  capable 
of  completely  destroying  the  stalk  it  enters.  All  the  stages  are 
passed  through  in  one  season,  the  moth  coming  out  in  August, 
when  the  eggs  are  deposited  for  the  next  season.  Probably  the 
best  T-emedy  against  a  too  rapid  increase  or  spread  of  this  insect 
would  be  to  cut  the  stalk  of  corn,  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  .be 
affected  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  and  feed  to  hogs  or  cat- 
tle so  as  to  destroy  the  worm  before  it  is  yet  developed. 

As  my  report  contains  very  little  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
you  as  horticulturists,  let  me  make  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  entomology  in  Minnesota. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  IN  MINNESOTA. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  entomology  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota  is  very  little,  and  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
As  Minnesota  has  not  yet  had  a  state  entomologist,  nor  any  one 
that  has  systematically  undertaken  the  study  of  insects,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Whitman's  work  on  the  ^^cust,  found  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  survey,  all  that  has  so  far  been  done  is  due 
mostly  to  the  efforts  of  individuals,  as  found  in  the  entomological 
reports  of  this  society,  and  by  writers  in  the  several  papers  and 
periodicals.  What  other  entomologists  of  this  country  have  done 
that  is  of  special  reference  to  this  state,  is  also  very  little.  The 
work  of  entomology,  so  far  undertaken  by  the  geological  and 
natural  history  survey  of  the  state,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more 
than  begun  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  done.  Dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
vey, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  use  such  spare  time  as  I  could 
find  outside  the  routine  ofl&ce  work  in  connection  with  the 
laboratories  of  the  survey  and  the  care  of  the  general  museum, 
to  the  study  of  entomology.  *  Making  the  best  possible  use  of  this 
time,  I  have  so  far  collected  something  more  than  2,000  species 
from  Hennepin  and  Eamsey  counties,  to  which  locality  it  has 
been  necessary  to  restrict  my  work.  These  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  survey,  but  to  the  greater  part  as  unworked 
material  from  the  lack  of  time  and  literature  for  their  proper 
identification.  What  scientific  work  has  so  far  been  accom- 
plished is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  family  —  the  Aphi- 
didXj  or  plant-lice.  A  preliminary  report  on  this  work  is  found 
in  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  survey,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive report  on  the  same,  being  a  synopsis  of  the  one  hundred  spe- 
cies now  known  from  this  locality,  is  to  the  greater  part  in  man- 
uscript, ready  for  the  next  annual  report. 

Competent  entomologists  now  generally  believe  that  the 
number  of  insects  for  the  whole  world  will  not  fall  short  of  one 
million  species,  of  which  already  more  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand are  in  the  different  collections  of  the  world.  Taking  this  as 
a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  the  number  of  insects  for  this  state,  I 
cannot  put  the  whole  number  at  less  than  20,000,  or  ten  times 
the  number  that  have  already  been  collected.  The  work  that 
therefore  remains  to  be  done  is  much,  and  can  probably  not  be 
correctly  estimated  by  the  professional  entomologist  himself. 

The  law  creating  the  geological  and  natural  history  survey  of 
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Minnesota,  drawn,  as  it  is,  on  a  broad  basis,  makes  provision 
for  the  stady  of  entomology.  Section  3  of  this  law  states  that 
the  natural  history  survey  shall  include:  first,  an  examination 
of  the  vegeta))le  productions  of  the  state,  embracing  all  trees, 
ahrabs,  herbs  and  grasses,  native  or  naturalized  in  the  state; 
second,  a  complete  and  scientific  account  of  the  animal  kingdom 
as  properly  represented  in  the  state,  including  all  mammalia, 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  insects.  But  as  this  law  also  calls  first 
for  the  geological  survey  proper,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the 
efforts  at  present  are  concentrated  on  this  work  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  an  end;  and  the  work  of  natural  history  can  only  receive 
secondary  attention.  Moreover,  a  complete  and  scientific  ac 
ooont  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  the  insects,  is  an  un- 
dertaking that  will  require  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  result  of 
such  work  is  the  best  and  fullest  that  can  be  got,  and  this  state 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  made  provision  for  the  under- 
taking of  such  a  work. 

But  the  farmer,  horticulturist,  and  many  other  industries  to 
which  insects  are  found  to  be  destructive,  can  not  afford  to  wait 
for  such  results.  What  they  mostly  want  is  the  study  of  special 
cases  as  they  present  themselves  from  time  to  time.  'In  a  state 
that  is  being  so  rapidly  developed  as  Minnesota,  great  changes 
must  annually  be  brought  about  in  that  large  tracts  of  land  are 
pat  under  cultivation,  others  drained,  or  the  timber  taken  off. 
Such  changes  we  know  tend  to  destroy  the  balance  of  nature,  and 
bring  about  abnormal  conditions,  that  makes  it  possible  for  a 
species  of  insect,  that  before,  probably,  was  hardly  known,  all 
of  a  sudden  to  increase  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  become  des- 
tructive, as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  potato- 
beetle  and  many  others  of  our  injurious  insects  indigenous 
to  this  country.  Every  year  also  brings  new  insects  here  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  often  prove  quite  as  destructive. 
What  you  therefore  want  is  not  so  much  the  collecting  and 
naming  of  insects  from  the  state,  as  an  investigation  of  such  ab- 
normal cases,  with  special  study  of  the  life-histories  and  habits 
of  such  insects  that  are  found  to  be  injurious,  not  only  to  the 
horticulturists  and  agriculturists,  but  also  to  the  forester,  stock 
breeder,  and  many  other  industries  to  which  the  destruction  by 
bisects  is  more  or  less  extensive;  such  observation  to  be  pub- 
lished for  immediate  distribution  to  all  it  may  concern. 

Much  valuable  service  could  also  be  rendered  by  determina- 
tion of  insects  sent  in  from  all  part  of  the  state,  and  by  giving 
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fall  answers  to  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  them,  recommending 
snch  remedies  or  tretment  that  are  known  to  be  most  effective. 
By  the  formation  of  biological  collections  of  all  insects  found 
to  be  injurious  to  some  crop  or  industry,  much  would  also  be 
done  to  disseminate  a  correct  knowledge  of  insects  among  the 
people;  such  collections  to  be  placed  for  convenient  study  or 
inspection  to  all  it  may  concern,  by  being  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  different  societies,  or  at  the  annual  fairs.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  such  biological  collections, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  two  cases  of  insects  that  were 
hastily  put  together  from  such  material  as  was  at  hand,  in  order 
to  illustrate  this  point.  The  one  containing  insects  injurious  to 
the  cabbage,  illustrating  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  sui^vey;  and  the  other  containing  some  of 
the  insects  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  apple  tree.  As  I  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  study  the  insects  injurious  to  the 
apple,  I  have  most  of  these  only  in  the  imago  state,  though  a 
properly  arranged  collection  of  this  kind  would  contain  each 
species  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  egg,  larva,  or  worm-stage, 
during  which  most  of  the  injury  is  usually  done,  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  to  the  imago,  or  fully  developed  insect.  Such  a 
collection  properly  named,  and  if  reference  to  published  articles 
on  species  be  added,  would  give  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  and  be  profitable  to  every  intelligent 
observer. 

Although  it  is  the  aim  of  the  survey,  in  as  far  as  it  is  able  to 
undertake  the  work  of  entomology  at  present,  to  reach  the  best 
and  most  practical  results  that  are  consistent  with  good  scien- 
tific work,  yet  I  think  the  immediate  wants  are  such,  not  only 
for  you  as  horticulturists,  but  for  many  others,  as  would  call  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  entomologist  with  the  necessary  ap 
propriations  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this 
work. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  HAVE  A  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST! 

From  the  conduct  of  such  states  that  have  already  undertaken 
this  work,  we  would  say  that  it  does  pay.  Illinois  has  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  had  her  state  entomologist,  and  twice  on  the 
death  and  once  on  his  removing  from  the  state,  has  his  successor 
been  immediately  appointed.  New  York,  the  Empire  State, 
had  her  state  entomologist  in  the  life-long  work  of  Dr.  Fitch, 
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and  when  he  from  impaired  health  was  not  longer  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  position,  the  office  was  abolished,  only 
to  be  in  a  short  time  again  resumed,  and  is  now  ably  filled 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner.  Many  other  states  have  under- 
taken this  work,  which  show  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  is 
from  this  that  we .  have  the  noble  life  work  of  such  men  as 
Harris,  Pitch,  Walsh,  Glover,  and  ^many  others  that  are  still  at 
work,  to  show  up  for  the  study  of  entomology  in  this  country. 

Besides  there  are  some  special  reasons  why  Minnesota  should 
have  a  state  entomologist.  Situated,  as  we  are,  on  the  boundary 
to  the  North,  we  are  still,  in  several  respects,  the  central  state. 
Here  the  three  largest  and  most  important  zoological  provinces 
of  this  country  find  a  common  center.  To  the  north  we  have  a 
portion  of  the  Canadian  province,  with  the  many  insects  that 
are  distructive  to  the  pine  and  other  coniferous  trees.  And  as 
more  than  one-half  of  the  state  is  covered  with  the  valuable  pine, 
making  its  lumber  interest  one  of  the  largest,  this  alone  should 
justify  the  appointment  of  a  state  entomologist.  To  the  west 
ttie  central  province  passes  our  boundries,  and  many  of  the  in- 
jurious insects  peculiar  to  the  great  plains  of  the  west  threaten 
the  distruction  of  our  crops,  especially  the  cereals.  Under 
this  class  I  would  mention  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  and  the 
locust;  the'ravages  of  which  I  doubt  not  all  of  you  have  more 
or  less  experienced.  The  south  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  con- 
tained in  the  great  eastern  province,  where  most  of  the  well 
kuown  insects  east  of  the  Mississippi,  both  injurious  and  others, 
are  to  be  foj^nd-  And  most  of  those  that  are  imported  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  will  at  least  invade  this  part  of  the  state 
after  a  few  years  of  steady  march  across  the  country.  Here  we 
find  most  of  those  insects  that  are  distructive  to  the  horticul- 
turist as  well  as  the  agriculturist.  We  have,  therefore,  to  be- 
come fomiliar  with,  and  to  fight  not  only  the  host  of  insects 
known  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  to  the  north  we  have  many  of 
those  peculiar  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent,  and  to  the 
west  we  afe  threatened  with  incursions  from  many  of  the  dis 
tructive  species  found  on  the  great  plains  of  the  west. 

But  although  it  can  be  paid  that  we  are  beset  with  enemies 
from  three  sides,  all  of  which  are  formidable  and  must  be  fought 
seperately,  I  do  not  think  it  will  warrant  us  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  Minnesota  is  subjected  to  greater  loss  from  depreda- 
tion by  insects  than  any  other  state  or  country.  The  fact  need 
not  therefore  be  discouraging  to  any  one  of  the  many  industries 
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thsrfj  are  floarishing  here.  But  it  will  make  the  study  of  ento- 
mology a  more  difficult  and  complicated  undei*taking,  than  prob- 
ably for  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  As  a  compensation  to 
this  we  have  for  the  entomologist  a  richer  field,  together  with 
the  opportunity  to  solve  many  questions  of  the  highest  scientific 
interest,  here  at  the  commingling  of  the  three  greatest  zoological 
provinces  of  North  America. 

In  corlclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  the  aid  and 
courtesy  that  has  been  shown  me  in  this  work,  the  study  of  en- 
tomology. In  return  I  wish  you  all  success  in  the  noble  work 
that  you  have  undertaken,  the  most  gratifying  results  of  which 
are  already  apparent,  not  only  to  many  of  our  own  people,  but 
it  can  well  be  said,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  think 
all  will  concede  that  had  the  opportunity  to  see  some  of  your  re- 
sults at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  To  your  Society  also  be- 
longs the  honor  of  first  advocating  the  need  of  undertaking  the 
study  of  the  injurious  insects  of  the  state,  and  I  hope  that  your 
endeavors  in  this  respect  shall  be  crowned  with  full  success  by 
the  appointment  of  a  state  entomologist.  In  the  meantime  it 
shall  be  be  my  endeavor,  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow, 
to  work  out  some  of  the  insect  problems  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  I  hope,  therefore,  in  the  future,  not  only  to  keep  your 
good  will,  but  to  have  your  active  co-operation  in  this  work. 
You  are  the  ones  that  are  first  likely  to  discover  the  enemy,  be 
he  an  invader  from  the  East,  the  North,  or  the  West,  or  be  he 
one  that  for  years  has  hovered  around  your  premises,  and  now 
thinks  he  has  found  a  weak  spot  and  therefore  makes  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  take  possession  of  what  belongs  to  you.  In  cases 
like  this,  if  you  would  catch  some  of  the  enemies,  forward  them 
to  me  at  the  state  university  for  investigation,  it  shall  be  my 
delight  to  examine  the  annals  of  warfare  against  such  a  species, 
and  in  return  give  you  such  information  and  advice  that  might 
be  of  some  value  to  you.  The  appearance  of  such  an  insect  in 
your  locality  would  also  be  put  on  record,  and  be  of  much  value 
to  the  work  of  entomology  on  the  survey,  and  hence  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  of  us.  Moreover,  all  such  insects  properly  named 
and  exhibited  at  your  meetings  would  illustrate  the  report  of 
the  entomologist,  and  make  the  discussion  of  insects  much  more 
intelligible  and  profitable  to  all. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  professor  about  an 
insect  that  has  been  destructive  in  Wisconsin.  He  spoke  about 
insects  destructive  to  cabbage.  I  noticed  this  last  season  an  in- 
sect the  size  of  a  small  fly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  an  inch 
in  length,  as  large  around  as  a  small  darning  needle,  that 
attacked  the  cabbage,  laying  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
They  came  in  countless  numbers  in  the  dry  weather  and 
destroyed  the  plants  by  the  thousands. 

Prof.  Oestlund.     What  was  the  nature  of  the  injury! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  ate  into  the  leaves  and  destroyed  them  so 
the  plant  would  not  head  at  all. 

Prof.  Oestlund.  With  reference  to  insects  injurious  to  cab- 
bage, I  would  say  that  I  studied  those  two  years  ago  on  the  ex- 
perimental farm.  I  found  there  nine  species  that  were  injurious, 
four  of  which  were  worms,  and  all  of  them  quite  injurious. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  insect  referred  to  when  on  the  plant  is 
green. 

Prof.  Oestlund.  From  the  description  given  it  might  per- 
haps be  the  cabbage  Plutella.  I  have  a  sample  of  those  here 
among  my  collection  of  insects. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  9:30  o'clock,  Friday  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION. 
FouKTH  Day,  Friday,  Jan.  21,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  hour.  President 
Mliot  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Hoxie,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society,  was  here  introduced  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sias  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  for  five  years. 

REPORTS  FROM  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FARM.      REPORT  OF   PROF.    EDWARD   D. 
PORTER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  ST.  ANTHONY  PARK. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  suppose  the  establishment  of  these  different  experimental 
fruit  stations  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  wide  a  distribution 
of  trees,  plants,  vines  and  shrubs  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
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merits  may  be  tested  thoroughly,  so  that  the  effects  of  climate, 
soil,  etc.,  may  be  observed  in  all  these  different  localities.  In 
order  to  be  of  value  this  work  needs  to  be  continuous,  and  in 
order  that  the  information  may  be  of  greatest  advantage  there 
needs  to  be  a  report  presented  from  year  to  year  as  to  actual  ex- 
perience and  observation  during  the  year.  Then,  when  these 
are  collected,  a  person  by  looking  back  at  the  reports,  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  as  to 
the  progress  made. 

I  would  state  that  I  have  not  prepared  a  written  report  to 
present  at  this  meeting,  but  I  have  made  a  report  to  the  board  of 
regents  which  is  now  in  press  and  of  which  I  have  here  proof 
sheets  of  such  portions  as  relate  to  this  experimental  work.  I 
shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  reading  this  report  at  length  but 
wish  only  to  glance  briefly  at  the  different  lines  of  work.  Copies 
of  the  work,  which  will  contain  over  five  hundred  pages,  will  be 
mailed  to  members  of  the  Society. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  is  an  institution  provided  with 
a  suitable  equipment  of  lands,  houses,  stables,  plant  houses,  ap- 
paratus for  testing  seeds,  laboratories  for  chemical  investiga- 
tions, farm  stock,  implements  and  machinery,  and  provided  with 
a  working  force  of  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal men,  well  trained  in  the  several  departments  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  stock  and  dairy  mailagement,  forestry,  chemistry, 
botany,  entomology,  and  veterinary  science. 

The  object  of  such  an  institution  should  be  to  conduct  origi- 
nal researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  with  the 
remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants 
at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages 
of  different  systems  of  rotation  of  crops;  the  adaptation  of  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  the  lo 
cality  of  the  station;  the  analyses  of  soils  and  water;  the  influ- 
ence of  drainage  and  irrigation;  the  chemical  composition  of 
manures,  natural  and  artiflcial,  and  their  adaptation  to  different 
crops. 

RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  horticultural  need  of  Minnesota  is  a 
good  list  of  hardy  apple  trees.     Experiments  with  a  view  to  fill- 
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ing  this  want  have  been  conducted  by  private  citizens  and  many 
creditable  seedlings  obtained  —  notably  Gideon's  Wealthy.  But 
there  is  yet  to  be  found  a  single  late-keeping  winter  apple  of 
even  medium  quality  among  the  whole  list  of  seedlings  which 
will  endure  our  severe  test  winters. 

It  was  deemed  best  for  this  experimental  department  to  take 
up  the  Eussian  apples  and  endeavor  to  determine  their  hardi- 
ness, season,  quality  and  adaptability  to  our  climate.  It  had 
been  known  for  many  years  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Central 
Russia  corresponded  in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  great 
central  basin  of  America. 

Prof.  Budd,  since  his  visit  to  Eussia,  has  made  lai*ge  importa- 
tions of  what  he  regards  as  their  best  sorts  for  American  plant- 
ing. Other  importations  of  greater  or  less  value  have  also  been 
made,  so  that  there  ai'e  probably  over  five  hundred  varieties  of 
Russian  apples  in  this  country  to-day.  The  great  majority  of 
these  will  not  prove  equal  to  our  need;  many  come  from  the  coast 
sections  of  Eussia;  others,  again,  have  grown  where  cooler  sum- 
mers were  the  rule,  and  thus  their  fruit  is  found  to  ripen  too 
early  here.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  will  be  found  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  this  State,  but  if  only  one  out  of  all  the 
immense  list  we  have  is  found  to  possess  the  necessary  qualities, 
the  expense  and  labor  will  have  been  amply  repaid. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  we  received  from  Prof.  Budd  cions  of 
Russian  apples.  Discarding  all  injured  varieties,  a  list  was 
secured  comprising  179  varieties  of  apple  grafts. 

These  were  root  grafted  at  Ames  between  the  twentieth  of 
March  and  first  of  April.  They  were  packed  in  sand  two  weeks, 
then  repacked  in  sawdust  and  shipped  to  Minneapolis,  and  con- 
sidering their  rough  usage  a  very  good  stand  was  secured. 

In  addition  to  these  root  grafts,  fifty -six  varieties  of  two-year- 
old  trees  were  obtained  of  Prof.  Budd  at  the  same  time.  The 
experimental  orchard  stands  on  an  almost  level  piece  of  prairie, 
with  a  low  wet  spot  in  the  centre — exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
winds. 

Of  fifty -two  Duchess  apple  trees  —  three  years  old,  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  orchard  as  the  above,  but  five  died,  — 
or  not  quite  ten  per  cent., —  which  would  indicate  that  not  more 
than  one  in  three  of  the  Eussians  is  as  hardy  as  Duchess.  The 
past  winter  shows  the  following  result:  Total  number  of  trees 
set,  114;  total  varieties,  57;  per  cent  of  trees  dead,  32}. 

In  this  list  those  trees  which  up  to  the  present  time  (Decem- 
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ber  1st),  have  made  the  best  growth  and  seem  best  suited  to  th^ 
situation  are  as  follows: 

177 


Green  Streaked, 

457 

Klineff 's  Apple, 

Borovinka, 

361 

Pointed  Pipka, 

Grucherka, 

Yellow  Transparent, 

Antonovka, 

200 

Rosy  Little  Turnip, 

Eulut's  INalin, 

496 

Babuschino  —  Grandmother 'fi 

Aport  Orient, 

Arkad, 

934  22  M.     Blushed  Calville. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  thirty-four  additional  varieties  were  se 
and  the  orchard  now  contains  eighty-one  varieties  of  apples. 

THE  HILLSIDE  OECHABD. 

This  orchard,  planted  on  a  northwest  slope,  is  protected  oi 
the  south  and  west  by  a  natural  grove  of  oak;  the  ground  wa 
cleared  three  years  ago  and  planted  to  rutabagas.  The  tree 
were  set  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The  list  comprises  apples,  crab 
and  plums.  The  apples  and  crabs  have  all  grown  well  — Duch 
ess  and  Wealthy  being  very  good. 

The  list  of  Eussian  apples  growing  on  the  farm  has  beei 
already  published  in  the  report  of  last  year.  There  are  certaii 
varieties  that  have  proven  worthless  and  which  should  be  re 
jected  as  such.  Varieties  that  fail  in  one  locality  may,  however 
succeed  elsewhere.  It  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  any  on( 
station  to  do  this  experimental  work  satisfactorily.  We  hav< 
not  only  a  large  area  of  country,  but  wide  diversity  of  soil  anc 
climate  in  Minnesota.  The  conditions  in  the  southern  portion  o 
the  State  are  entirely  different  from  those  we  have  here.  Insteac 
of  having  two  fruit  stations  under  state  control,  we  should  hav( 
at  least  four,  with  dozens  of  other  experimental  substations. 
Varieties  that  prove  to  be  valuable  under  these  varying  condi 
tions  could  then  be  generally  recommended. 

We  have  given  considerable  attention  to  Eussian  apples,  have 
secured  a  few  Eussian  pears,  a  collection  of  Eussian  shrubs  and 
ornamental  trees.  Some  of  the  Eussian  importations  promise 
to  be  very  valuable  additions;  two  or  three  of  the  willows  are 
specially  promising.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
ornamental  shrubbery. 

THE  VINEYARD. 

The  vineyard  was  planted  three  years  ago.  It  is  purely  an  ex- 
perimental collection  of  those  varieties  which  would  seem  to  be 
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best  adapted  to  growth  and  maturity  in  Minnesota.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  twenty-two  varieties.  A  small  crop  was 
grown  last  year,  but  the  present  season  brought  an  abundant 
one,  and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  forjudging  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  kinds. 

The  vines  stand  eight  feet  apart  both  ways  and  are  trained  to 
trellises  running  north  and  south.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
growing  season  very  thorough  cultivation  is  given  with  culti- 
vator and  hoe,  and  at  no  time  are  weeds  or  grass  permitted  to 
grow.  There  is  nothing  on  a  fruit  farm  that  demands  and  so 
well  repays  good  care  as  a  vineyard.  Thus  far  we  have  prac- 
ticed the  long  cane  renewal  system  of  pruning  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 

Concord. — This  variety  has  been  justly  called  the  "Grape  for 
the  million."  It  is  hardy,  having  thick  leaves  that  insure 
healthiness  during  the  hottest  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  sorts  known. 

Niagara. — This  is  a  new  white  grape,  for  which  great  things 
are  claimed.  Our  vines,  set  in  the  spring  of  1885,  have  made 
excellent  growth,  and  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  vine  resembles 
the  Concord,  of  which  variety  it  is  a  seedling.  It  is  not  quite 
80  strong  a  grower  as  its  parent  and  the  leaf,  though  good,  is  not 
as  thick  as  Concord. 

JanesmUe, — The  vine  is  very  hardy,  a  rather  slender  but  vig- 
orous grower,  with  thick,  healthy  foliage.  The  clusters  are 
quite  small,  very  compact,  sometimes  shouldered;  berries  med- 
ium or  small,  black  with  some  bloom.  In  flavor,  as  in  size,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  Concord,  having  a  decided  foxiness. 

Pocklington. — This  is  a  seedling  of  the  Concord.  A  moderate 
bearer;  berries  large,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  borne  in  me- 
dium to  large  shouldered  bunches.  The  skin  is  tough  and  the 
pulp  too  solid;  it  wholly  lacks  that  melting  quality  that  is  so  no- 
ticeable in  the  Lady. 

Delaware. —  The  Delaware  is  one  of  the  best  grapes  of  our  col- 
lection. It  is  not  a  strong  grower.  The  clusters  are  small,  com- 
pact and  shouldered.  The  berry  is  small,  of  a  dark  red  color, 
covered  with  delicate  bloom.  Skin  thin  and  tough,  pulp  very 
sweet  and  melting. 

Martha. — The  Martha  has  proven  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  •* white''  grapes  in  our  list.  The  berries  are  medium  in 
size,  having  a  very  thin,  tough  skin.  In  season  it  is  five  days 
later  than  the  Concord,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  on 
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the  verge  of,  if  not  beyond,  its  latitude.  The  vine  is  a  gooc 
grower,  with  dark  green  healthy  foliage. 

Lady. —  The  Lady  is  the  best  of  the  white  grapes,  though  witl 
us  not  so  productive  as  the  Martha.  The  berry  is  almost  as  larg( 
as  the  best  Concords,  and  when  ripe  is  very  light  yellowisl 
green  in  color.  The  bunches  are  rather  loose,  of  medium  size 
It  is  a  very  sweet,  melting  grape,  and  as  it  ripens  a  little  earlie 
than  Concord,  may  be  safely  planted  in  this  section.  It  is  not  i 
good  bearer,  and  would  not  prove  profitable  for  a  market  grap^ 
for  that  reason. 

Moored 8  -BiarZy.— This  is  a  black  grape,  that  is  deservedly  pop 
ular  where  known.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  grape  in  on 
vineyard.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  giving  heavy  canes  witl 
large  thick  leaves,  which  drop  long  before  all  others  in  the  fall 
In  quality,  Moore^s  Early  surpasses  the  Concord,  and  is  the  bes 
black  grape  in  our  vineyard.  All  things  considered,  we  regarc 
it  as  the  best  grape  for  general  planting  in  this  State. 

IvefP  Seedling, —  In  this  variety  we  find  little  to  recommend 
The  berries  are  medium  in  size,  black,  with  no  bloom,  rathe 
sour,  with  a  strong,  foxy  flavor. 

Worden, —  This  is,  after  Moore's  Early,  the  most  promising  o 
the  newer  black  grapes.  In  habit  of  growth  it  closely  resemble 
Concord,  of  which  variety  it  is  a  seedling.  Our  vines  bore  wel 
the  past  season,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  for  planting  ii 
this  State.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  Concord  on  account  of  it 
earlier  maturity. 

Binghion. —  It  bore  a  fine  crop;  berries  of  medium  to  large  size 
dark  red,  with  delicate  bloom.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  pulp  ver 
melting  and  sweet,  with  a  delicious  vinous,  slightly  spicy  flavor 

I  advise  the  planting  of  the  following  varieties: 

For  the  extreme  north,  Janesville  and  Moore's  Early.  Fo] 
the  State  at  large,  for  general  market  and  home  use.  Moored 
Early,  Worden,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Concord. 

I  have  about  2,000  Russian  two-year-old  grafts  that  I  wish  t< 
distribute  this  spring,  and  have  received  authority  to  make  J 
distribution  from  our  younger  orchard  and  nursery  ground,  ac 
cording  to  my  own  wishes.  My  plan  was  to  take  up  two  or  thre< 
specimens  and  distribute  to  horticultural  stations  throughout  tin 
State;  in  the  next  place  to  gather  and  send  a  collection  to  count] 
horticultural  societies;  in  the  third  place  to  find  the  most  intelli 
gent  cultivators  and  send  a  collection  to  them.  Can  yousuggesi 
any  better  way!    I  thought  I  would  not  send  out  yearlings,  o 
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which  we  have  about  5,000.  I  shoald  be  glad  to  make  up  bun- 
dles of  willows  and  poplars  to  send  out  where  I  can  do  so.  These 
trees  have  been  covered  with  snow  and  are  in  better  condition 
than  if  cared  for  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Pearce.     We  think  trees  kill  before  the  snow  comes. 

Prof.  Porter.     I  know  these  are  not  killed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  You  are  going  to  have  the  killing  down  at 
home? 

Prof.  Porter.  Yes;  I  got  our  stock  in  Northern  Iowa;  we  used 
long  stock  for  grafting;  we  took  no  short  pieces.  I  have  not  been 
in  the  nursery  business  much  myself,  but  have  lived  next  door 
to  two  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  and  know  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  man  to  do  everything;  he  has  to  delegate  his 
work  to  assistants,  such  men  as  can  be  had  at  $25  a  month,  men 
who  are  careless  and  who  will  disobey  most  positive  instructions. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  varieties  are  not  always  true  to 
name.  I  have  bought  grapevines  from  one  of  the  best  growers 
in  the  country  and  found  six  kinds  in  the  lot  not  true  to  name; 
I  suspected  it  soon  as  the  foliage  came  out;  I  knew  it  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  appeared. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  You  did  not  get  any  wild  grapes,  I  sup- 
pose! 

Prof.  Porter.  Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  got  two  wild  grapes  among 
the  number.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  present  are  among  the 
nomber  who  have  been  humbugging  me  and  haven't  sent  me 
varieties  true  to  name.  I  don't  wish  to  apologize  for  May  &  Co. 
at  all.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  is  very  strong  against  them 
as  it  has  been  brought  in  here.  But  I  say  that  there  are  nursery- 
men here  that  have  sent  me  false  stock  and  they  are  in  this 
room.     [Laughter.] 

President  Elliot.     They  haven't  any  paint  on  the  nose  ! 

Prof.  Porter*  I  paid  full  price  for  the  stock  and  yet  found 
there  were  mistakes  made.  So  we  must  exercise  a  little  charity 
and  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  If  we 
find  a  man  i)ersistently  dishonest  and  refusing  to  make  the 
proper  amends  when  his  attention  is  called,  then  brand  him 
with  as  black  letters  as  you  can  put  on.  I  have  had  all  sorts  of 
complaints  sent  me  about  our  nurserymen  and  I  have  sent  these 
to  the  parties,  and  without  explanation  they  have  made  the 
correction;  where  they  had  improper  agents  they  have  been 
ferreted  out.  If  a  principal  will  not  do  that,  after  a  dishon- 
est agent  is  reported,  then  I  say  go  for  the  principal. 
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FOREST  TREES. 

In  regard  to  forest  trees  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  trying 
Catalpaand  Black  Walnut,  and  thus  for  they  are  doing  splendidly. 
The  former  has  made  a  very  fine  growth.  We  have  a  good  many 
ornamenal  trees  and  shrubs. 

RUSSIAN  WILLOWS. 

SdlixfragUis — Red  Willow. — This  variety  is  said  to  take  the 
place  of  pine  in  many  parts  of  Eussia,  the  wood  being  light, 
strong  and  easily  worked.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  is  propa- 
gated easily  from  cuttings.  The  twigs  are  quite  red  in  winter, 
whence  the  name. 

Salix  Napoleonu  is  a  drooping  form  of  peculiar  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  small,  linear,  with  a  bluish  green  color.  The 
branches  are  very  slender.  It  has  not  yet  been  grafted,  but 
when  a  good  stock  is  found  we  will  Jiave  no  *' weeping"  tree 
superior  to  it.     Perfectly  hardy  and  easily  grown  from  cuttings. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  past  season  proved  very  trying  for  strawberries,  and  re- 
sulted in  an  almost  complete  failure  of  the  raspberry  crop.  We 
had  no  rain  from  the  time  the  plants  began  blooming  until  near 
the  end  of  the  strawberry  season.  The  result  of  this  was  a  fair 
opening  of  the  season,  with  fine  large  berries.  A  few  very  warm 
days  ripened  much  of  the  fruit  prematurely,  so  that,  with  a 
glutted  market  and  later  on  very  small,  immature  berries,  the 
crop  was  far  less  profitable  than  the  first  days  of  the  season 
promised. 

In  order  to  test  the^  relative  merits  of  matted  row  and  single 
planting,  two  beds  had  been  set  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The 
"matted  row''  bed  contained  the  following  varieties,  so  planted 
as  to  secure  ample  fertilization  for  the  sterile  sorts:  Crescent, 
Countess,  Manchester,  Chas.  Downing,  Windsor  Chief,  Captain 
Jack,  Ironclad,  Minnetonka  Chief,  Ray's  Prolific,  Wilson, Glendale, 
Jas.  Vick,  Green  Prolific,  Jersey  Queen.  Of  the  last  three 
varieties  only  a  few  plants  were  set.  Prom  one  and  a  half  to  four 
rows,  three  hundred  feet  long,  were  planted  with  each  of  the 
other  sorts. 
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When  the  plants  fmited  last  spring  it  was  found  that  certain 
sorts  were  badly  mixed; — Countess  and  Crescent  occupied  the 
same  row;  Glendales  proved  in  the  main  to  be  Crescents, — the 
other  sorts  being  in  the  main  true  to  name.  Dealers  and  buyers 
can  not  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  keeping  vari- 
eties distinct  and  true  to  name.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  was 
discovered  labels  were  placed  defining  exactly  its  extent,  and 
any  further  mistake  thus  prevented. 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  value  to  new  planters: 

Orescent. — This  is  the  most  popular  variety  grown  in  the  State. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  great  diversity  of  soils,  bears  large  annual 
crops,  has  a  bright  red  color,  and  when  fully  ripe  a  pleasant 
flavor,  though  not  so  sweet  as  some  others.  It  is  sterile  in  flower, 
and  must  therefore  always  be  planted  with  fertile  sorts — that  is, 
with  varieties  whose  flowers  have  both  stamens  and  pistils.  The 
best  method  is  to  plant  every  alternate  row  with  the  fertile  kind, 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  secure  good  crops  when  only  the 
foarth  rows  are  thus  set.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  and 
this,  with  heavy  cropping,  has  made  it  the  most  valuable  market 
sort  grown. 

Countess,  or  Downer^ s  Prolific. — This  berry  is  lighter  colored 
than  Crescent,  and  hence  does  not  sell  so  readily.  It  is  round, 
very  tender,  and  when  fully  ripe  has  a  fine,  delicate  flavor.  It 
did  not  bear  well  for  us,  requiring  a  heavier  soil. 

The  Manchester  is  one  of  the  largest  sized  berries  grown.  It 
produced  the  largest  berries  of  any  we  have.  In  color  it  is  very 
light — a  coral  red.  It  is  flattish  conical,  oblate,  and  is  not  as 
good  as  Crescent,  and  a  medium  cropper. 

Chas.  Downing  is  one  of  the  older  sorts,  justly  celebrated  for 
its  sweet*  delicate  flavor.  It  is  a  dark  red,  rather  long,  conical 
berry.  It  bore  a  very  light  crop  this  year,  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  only  average  in  size  at  best,  was  very  small.  Later  in  the 
season  the  leaves  were  slightly  troubled  with  rust. 

Windsor  Chief  is  a  flattish,  oblate  berry,  of  very  dark  red  color 
throughout.  It  is  very  rich,  and  in  good  seasons  doubtless  a 
good  bearer,  as  much  of  the  fruit  wiis  set  which,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather,  was  very  small  and  "knotty.'^  The  plant  grows 
very  close  to  the  ground,  and  should  be  carefully  mulched  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  being  soiled. 

Capt  Jack  was  almost  a  failure  this  year.  But  little  fruit  set, 
and  it  was  very  small  and  crude.  The  plants  are  not  healthy  on 
our  light  wood  loam. 
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Ironclad. — This  variety  has  the  best  foliage  of  any  in  our  list 
It  blossomed  sooner  than  any  of  the  others,  but  owing  to  th 
drought  very  little  fruit  was  set,  and  it  was  of  poor  quality.  I 
is  doubtless  a  good  variety. 

Minnetonka  Chief. — This  variety  gave  great  satisfaction.    Th 
bulk  of  the  crop  was  gone  when  it  began  fruiting.     It  gives 
large  number  of  medium,  even-sized  berries — quite  acid,  whei 
fully  ripe,  and  its  high  flavor  surpasses  the  Crescent.     It  grow 
well,  has  good  foliage,  and  is  a  very  good  late  variety. 

Ray^s  FroUflc. — This  berry  is  prolific  only  of  plants — its  frui 
is  too  small  and  too  scarce  to  be  of  any  value.  Not  worth  th 
ground  it  occupies,  but  we  shall  test  it  again  next  season. 

Wilson, — This  old-time  favorite  remains  one  of  the  best  bei 
ries  in  the  list.  A  row  of  Wilson  and  Crescent — about  an  equa 
mixture — gave  a  remarkable  yield.  Its  firmness  and  its  brigh 
color  make  it  one  of  the  best  shipping  berries  grown.  It  is  early 
and  is  thus  one  of  the  leading  sorts  for  the  home  market. 

Glendale. — Our  plants  of  Glendale  nearly  all  proved  to  b 
something  else.  The  few  plants  that  were  true  to  name  gav 
large,  firm  fruit,  of  a  rather  dull  red  color.  In  size  it  is  ver 
good,  and  when  fully  ripe  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  it  seems 
from  this  year's  test,  scarcely  equal  to  our  other  late  sort — Min 
netonka  Chief. 

James  VicJc,  Green  Prolific,  and  Jersey  Queen. — Our  plants  o 
these  varieties  were  too  few  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  worth 
None  of  them  are  as  good  growers  on  light  loam  as  Crescent. 

HILL  CULTURE. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  a  large  bed  was  set  from  wTiich  th 
runners  were  carefully  trimmed.  Crescent,  with  every  thin 
row  Wilson,  was  planted.  The  growth  was  very  fine.  Th 
plants  were  set  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In  autumi 
they  had  tilled  the  intervening  space — all  runners  having  beei 
cut  off. 

The  bed  was  given  a  light  mulch  of  cornstalks  in  December 
The  snow  drifted  badly  over  it  and  in  March  a  few  weeks  o 
freezing  and  thawing  made  ice  cakes  here  and  there  over  th 
patch.  The  result  was  that  wherever  the  ice  had  thus  former 
the  plants  were  killed.  A  very  poor  crop  was  obtained.  Dur 
ing  the  past  season  the  dead  plants  were  reset  with  all  fertiL 
sorts  and  the  bed  changed  to  matted  row  system. 
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BASPBEBBIES. 

The  following  raspberries  were  set  in  the  tree  rows  of  the  hill- 
side orchard  in  the  spring  of  1885:  Red:  Superb,  Cuthbert, 
Turner;  Black:  Gregg,  Doolittle;  Yellow:  Golden  Cup. 

To  these  were  added  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year:  Brandy- 
wine,  Marlboro,  Tyler,  Mammoth  Custer. 

Neither  the  Superb  nor  Turner,  which  resemble  each  other  in 
their  habit  of  growth,  produces  such  strong  canes  as  Cuthbert. 
Both  are  good  healthy  varieties  and  have  ,made  an  excellent 
showing  this  season.  Only  a  few  plants  of  Gregg  lived,  they 
being  in  very  bad  condition  when  received.  Those  few,  how- 
ever, were  covered  with  fine,  large  berries  of  good  quality. 

BLAGKBEBBIES. 

Owing  to  the  very  bad  condition  of  our  first  setting  when  re- 
ceived very  few  lived.  Those  few,  however,  made  excellent 
growth;  they  were  covered  with  earth  last  winter,  came  out  this 
spring  in  excellent  condition  and  should  give  a  fine  crop  another 
year.  The  variety  is  Snyder.  Last  spring  we  planted  Ancient 
Briton  and  Stone's  Hardy,  both  of  which  have  grown  very  well 
during  the  summer.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that 
all  these  varieties,  with  proper  protection,  will  be  successful 
here. 

CURRANTS. 

We  have  fruited  this  year  Eed  and  White  Dutch  and  Black 
Naples  currants.  Eed  Dutch,  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  known, 
remains  one  of  the  best  for  general  culture.  It  is  a  great  bearer 
and  stands  the  neglect,  to  which  the  currant  bushes  are  usually 
doomed,  better  than  any  other  sort.  We  have  added  this  [year 
Stewart's  Seedling  and  Pay's  Prolific,  both  of  which  have  done 
well,  Stewart's  being  the  more  rapid  grower. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  this  experimental  station  we  have  just  got  barely  ready  for 
work.  The  state  passed  a  law  two  years  ago  requiringthe  board 
of  r^ents  to  establish  a  state  experimental  station.  But  as  yet 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  to  meet^the  expenses  of  this  ex- 
perimental work  and  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  with  the 
means  at  our  command.    This  meeting  should  pass  a  resolution 
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askiDg  the  legislature  to  take  action  looking  to  the  support  an 
equipment  of  our  experiment  station;  the  results  would  inui 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  state.  In  view  of  th 
importance  of  this  matter  I  submit  to  you  if  it  is  not  proper  ths 
this  work  should  be  urged  to  its  fullest  degree  of  developmeni 
give  us  $5,000  and  we  will  show  better  results.  We  want  inte 
ligent  laborers;  we  have  to  label  everything  carefully  but  ^ 
don't  want  to  put  a  **bell  on  a  burbank;"  they  should  kno 
these  different  varieties  at  sight,  and  be  able  to  pick  out  a  Wea 
thy  from  five  hundred  other  varieties.  Great  care  is  require 
in  making  these  experiments  in  order  to  be  of  value.  It  is  n< 
expected  that  it  will  be  profitable  work  except  in  the  results  i 
general. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  In  regard  to  the  Black  Walnut  my  impre 
sion  is  they  will  be  found  to  grow  well  for  a  few  years  and  the 
to  fail;  this  has  been  the  experience  of  some  friends  of  min< 
Their  native  habitat  is  further  south  where  the  winters  ai 
warmer. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  of  success  with  them,  h\ 
we  propose  in  a  small  way  to  continue  to  experiment. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  have  found  a  black  walnut  tree  in  thLs  State  th; 
was  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  were  many  of  small< 
size. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Smith.  There  are  many  of  them  growing  in  Bi( 
CJounty.  But  I  have  tried  to  raise  trees  from  Illinois  seed  an 
failed. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  They  grow  well  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  an 
I  have  seen  them  planted  by  the  roadside. 

Mr.  Gould.  Black  Walnut  does  well  in  some  sections  of  tl 
State.  It  grows  very  readily  in  Le  Sueur  County.  A  pari 
at  Waterville  gathered  twenty-five  bushels  of  nuts  one  season. 

President  Elliot  said  he  had  had  experience  with  the  Blac 
Walnut;  it  was  necessary  to  use  Northern  seed  to  propagal 
from.  There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  timber  in  our  natiA 
forests. 

The  following  interesting  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Lu< 
dlofif  in  lieu  of  a  report  on  fruit  growing: 
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THE    USE    OF    FOEEST8. 
By  Chas.  LaedLoff^  Carver, 

ests  are  the  most  beaatifal  ornaments  of  a  country, 
eir  use  for  mankind  and  their  signification  in  the  econ- 
bnre  need  to  be  proposed,  still  they  remain  the  most 
>ictures  in  the  country;  the  most  magnificent  const ruc- 
e  vegetable  world,  the  graceful  halls  in  which  one  will- 
es.  The  living  monuments  of  the  fathers,  the  stately 
have  another  purpose  than  merely  to  become  a  source 
The  hearts  of  the  travelers  and  invalids  rejoice  as 
g  the  threshold  of  the  forest,  and  the  multitude  would 
^brate  their  festivals  under  the  canopy  of  the  worthy 
lan  in  moist  halls  or  under  tents. .  It  will  be  entirely 
show  how  the  forest  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
uch  as  very  many  people  are  still  under  the  influence 
lition  of  the  claim  period,  and  feel  themselves  justified 
ing  the  forest  although  the  circumstances  have  very 
uged.  The  nearer  the  people  are  to  those  primitive 
ices,  the  more  inconsiderately  is  the  forest  made  use 
y,  indeed,  in  an  improper,  but  also  in  a  proper  man- 
latter  takes  place  where  the  frequently  misunderstood 
edom  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  peculiarities  of 
have  united  to  enable  the  possessors  of  the  forest  to 
it  as  they  please  —  a  mistake  against  which  the  Swiss 
led  themselves.  There  the  owners  of  the  forest,  when 
use  of  it,  are  obliged  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  that  its 
1  will  have  upon  the  country. 

rect  use  of  the  forest  is  the  compacting  of  the  soil, 
of  the  trees  become  united  with  the  surface  soil,  which 
he  washing  away  of  the  fine  soil.  Whenever  this  is 
is  washed  away  into  the  valleys.  Gutters  are  formed 
)me  deeper  and  wider  from  time  to  time,  so  that  finally 
are  rocks  are  to  be  seen.  The  earth  and  gravel  that 
leashed  away  remains  in  the  valley  and  renders  it  un- 
s  {vide  California),  or  they  are  carried  still  further  and 
Is  of  streams.  They  cause  inundations,  and  in  order 
nay  be  averted  a  great  expense  for  dams  and  for  their 
utailed.  The  forest  serves  to  compact  a  loose,  sandy 
ake  it  useful,  which  would  otherwise  be  unproductive, 
ns  of  cultivated  land  contiguous  to  forests  are  pro- 
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tected  from  dry  winds  on  the  lowland  and  from  avalanches  on  th 
upland. 

Experience  has  shown  that  denuded  countries  suffer  more  froi 
storms  than  do  those  where  the  forests  have  remained  standing 
and  that  farm  and  garden  crops  become  uncertain.  As  soon  a 
the  plateau  became  covered  with  trees,  the  ground  could  b 
profitably  cultivated.  Normandy,  in  France,  is  an  example  c 
this. 

The  forest,  also,  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  climate  and  on  th 
heat.  It  serves  to  prevent  extremes.  With  regard  to  its  effec 
on  hail  storms  nothing  definite  has  been  ascertained.  It  was  ot 
served  in  France  at  a  certain  time  that  a  hail  storm  raged  wit 
great  fury  until  it  reached  a  pine  forest,  when  the  hail  stone 
ceased  to  fall,  but  began  falling  again  when  a  section  of  countr; 
was  reached  where  there  was  no  forest.  An  ordinary  forest  ha 
not  as  much  power  in  this  respect  as  a  pine  forest. 

The  influence  of  the  forest  in  the  moisture  of  the  air,  on  th 
amount  of  rain-fall  and  on  the  dew  is  of  untold  significance 
Exact  examination  has  shown  that  the  atmosphere  in  and  nea 
a  forest  is  more  moist  than  elsewhere.  How  dew,  mist  and  rainar 
formed  can  be  seen  in  the  forest  on  a  damp  summer's  day.  Her 
and  there  small  clouds  of  mist  become  visible,  which  gro^ 
larger  and  larger  and  cover  more  and  more  of  the  forest  streams 
Along  on  the  plateau  this  occurs  much  later  or  not  at  all.  Th 
most  important  use  of  the  forest  consists  in  the  regulation  o 
the  water  courses  above  and  under  the  surface,  especially  inth< 
mountains  and  high  land,  but  also  in  the  lowland.  The  spring 
and  streams  depend  upon  the  forest.  This  was  demonstrated  oi 
my  farm.  As  I  was  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  I  un 
expectedly  stepped  into  a  spring  which  was  hidden  by  grass 
Years  afterwards  a  house  was  built  near  this  place  and  from  th 
spring  the  water  was  to  be  obtained.  Biit  there  was  no  wate 
to  be  found  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees. 

The  water  supply  is  kept  up  by  the  water  forcing  its  wa; 
along  the  roots  of  the  dead  and  living  trees.  With  regard  t< 
the  quantity  of  water  in  a  country  of  forests  and  in  one  wher 
there  are  none,  I  have  noticed  this  statement  somewhere:  I 
there  is  a  quantity  of  water  beneath  the  soil  covered  with  litter 
and  the  water  be  represented  by  100,  then  there  will  flow  int 
the  strata  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  represented  b] 
85.8  beneath  the  littered  surface,  whereas  the  water  from  thi 
unlittered  surface  would  be  represented  by  56.5.     These  figure 
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lie  water  supply  in  a  forest  is  slower  but  more  dura- 
nd  copious  than  in  open,  forest-covered  regions. 
b  has  an  influence  on  the  flow  of  water  above  ground, 
egetable  growth  and  layer  of  leaves  aid  in  restrain - 
plating  the  onward  flow.  This  occurs  only  on  the 
and  in  the  high  land.  The  opposite  is  not  the  case  at 
Government  Officer  Growig  has  made  the  follow- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  water  to  the 
forest:  Five  ounces  of  dry  moss  were  placed  under 
in  the  first  minute  they  absorbed  30  ounces  of  the 
n  the  following  9  minutes  IJ  more  ounces.  A  quan- 
\  of  this  sort  would  then,  contain  at  least  4.47  more 
In  the  mountains  the  quantity  would  be  10  m.m., 
ng  what  would  be  retained  between  the  stems  and 
e  moss  by  capillary  ^action.  On  account  of  this  a 
covered  would  have  a  water  strata  of  2-3  c.  m.  in  a 

t  quarter  of  a  mile  long  can  retain  from  1,000,000  to 
b.m.  of  water.  The  author  remarks  the  following: 
itances  a  difference  of  20-30  c.  b.  m.  in  the  water  flow 
on  the  surface  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  will  decide 
[h  water  will  be  injurious  or  not.  The  treeless  sur- 
5ld  from  20-30  c.  b.  m.  fifteen  hours  sooner  than  the 

with  forest.  If  one  remembers  that  the  floods  are 
liort  duration,  then  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
fcin  a  moss-covered  declivity  has  an  important  function 
Where  the  forestshould  be  naturally,it  should  be  pre- 
eared  for.     The  height  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 

the  steep  declivity  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  water 

e  undisputably  proven  cases  on  record  where  the 
>f  the  forest  or  the  planting  of  trees  has  an  effect 
r  supply.  They  are  somewhat  scarce.  They  are  ob- 
ly  occasionally.  In  France  and  in  Switzerland  there 
amples.  In  consequence  of  the  cutting  away  of  the 
ow  of  water  became  so  irregular  that  the  factories  had 
le  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  As  soon,  however, 
ts  grew,  this  condition  was  changed.  Just  how  much 
le  forests  have  upon  the  general  health  has  not  been 
is  desirable  tJiat  the  mountains  and  slopes  be  covered 
J  on  account  of  their  effect  on  the  climate.  The 
►uld  be  used  for  general  culture.     This  would  nat- 
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orally  be  the  case,  and  yet  a  third  or  a  fourth  should  be  devote< 
to  forest  culture.  That  the  country  can  not  flourish  withou 
timber  should  be  known  by  every  farmer.  Let  every  one  be  ei 
gaged  in  planting  trees  and  extending  timber  culture,  not  onl; 
because  it  will  benefit  the  present  generation  but  because  it 
effect  will  be  lasting  and  of  benefit  to  generations  to  come. 


BXPEEIMENT  STATION  AT  MINNESOTA  CITY. 
By  O.  M.  Lord,  Superintendent, 

The  appointment  of  these  stations  by  the  State  Horticultura 
Society  was  no  doubt  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  Eeliabl 
information  in  regard  to  new  fruits  is  difficult  to  obtain,  andth 
best  manner  of  cultivating  such  as  we  have,  can  not  be  deter 
mined  without  thoroughly  testing  under  different  conditions  o 
soil,  location,  and  methods. 

When  this  work  reaches  its  highest  point  of  usefulness,  w( 
shall  be  able  to  plant  with  some  assurance  of  success;  instead  o 
wasting  time,  money  and  labor,  with  what  is  worthless  whei 
grown,  or  with  what  will  be  likely  to  result  in  failure  if  ever  s( 
desirable.  The  results  of  some  experiments  have  become  of  verj 
great  importance,  having  changed  the  entire  character  of  som( 
productions.  Notable  examples  are  the  Early  Rose  potato,  th( 
Concord  Grape,  The  Wilson  and  Cresent  strawberries,  etc. 

These  stations  having  been  organized  by  the  State  Society  an 
supposed  to  be  largely  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  public;  bul 
having  barely  entered  the  formative  stage,  no  great  progress  haf 
been  made,  and  consequently  no  elaborate  report  can  be  ex 
pected.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  we  meet  is  the  want  of  means. 
New  fruits  cannot  be  had  without  money,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  results  will  justify  the  outlay.  It  may  be  well  for  the 
Society  to  indicate,  by  resolution  or  o  therwise,  what  means  are 
to  be  used  and  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  these 
stations;  that  we  may  have  some  uniformity  of  action,  and  also 
be  informed  as  to  the  direction  of  our  individual  efforts.  Methods 
of  culture  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  experimenter,  but  varie- 
ties may  well  be  considered  by  the  Society,  and  distributed  ac- 
cording to  location,  facilities,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  general 
culture  required,  each  station  might  be  given  a  specialty  if 
thought  best. 

As  no  instructions  have  been  given,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste 
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and  convenience,  this  place  has  been  started  with  native  plums 
as  a  specialty.  About  twenty  varieties  are  now  growing.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  last  spring  of  Prunus  Simoni,  Mariana,  Rob- 
inson and  some  otliers  without  names,  but  having  some  local  cel- 
ebrity. 

In  a  late  report,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  says:  "Whoever  grows 
Prunus  Simoni,  expecting  a  good  dessert  plum,  will  be  disap- 
pointed, but  it  is  very  good  for  cooking."  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  plum  will  stand  our  climate.  We  have  a  good  list  of  natives, 
excellent  fbr  cooking,  but  not  very  desirable  for  general  planting. 
From  present  appearances,  none  of  the  Chickasaws  will  succeed 
as  well  as  the  De  Soto  and  several  others  of  this  vicinity. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  ROCHESTER. 

By  A.  W,  SiaSy  Superintendent. 
Mr.  President: 

In  referring  to  my  report  of  this  station,  made  a  year  ago,  I 
see  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  heading  it  ^^An  Obituary  Notice.^^ 

The  mortality  was  so  sweeping  in  its  results  two  years  ago  that 
we  have  but  little  to  report  upon  at  this  time.  But  in  this  great 
loss  we  are  again  forcibly  reminded  of  that  saying,  so  full  of 
meaning  to  the  intelligent  horticulturist,  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  We  are  also  reminded  of  another  saying  sometimes 
foand  in  obituaries,  viz.:  "Death  loves  a  shining  mark."  This 
also  has  great  weight  and  significance  with  observant  students 
of  our  Northern  trees  and  plants.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  tree 
in  your  orchard  that  has  a  thin  leaf,  with  no  hirsuteness  about 
it,  one  that  the  sun  can  shine  clear  through  with  no  obstacles  in 
the  way,  theA  rest  assured,  **  death  loves  that  shining  mark  and 
will  close  its  arms  around  if 

Without  stopping  to  itemize,  will  say  that  all  of  our  trees  with 
thick  pubescent  leaves  came  through  the  severe  winter  two  years 
ago  in  good  shape,  and  have  behaved  first  rate  ever  since,  not- 
withstanding they  had  to  pass  through  a  "fiery  ordeal ''  last 
summer.     Such  trees  are  equal  to  every  emergency. 

The  thick  leaves  of  such  hardy  American  seedlings  as  McMahon 
White,  Giant  Swaar,  Brett  Seedling  and  some  others  would  indi- 
cate Russian  blood.  The  Brett  Seedlings  are  straight,  fine- 
growing  trees,  and  promise  well.  They  are  supposed  to  be  from 
the  seed  of  Talmon  Sweeting,  fertilized  by  Duchess.  The  tree  of 
44 
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McMahon  White  resembles  the  American  Golden  Eosset  vei 
much,  while  the  leaf  would  pass  for  a  good  Eussian. 

Please  to  bear  with  your  servant  while  he  gives  a  little  ^*  fat] 
erly  advice"  to  other  experimental  stations.  It  is  this — put  in  a 
the  time  you  can  possibly  afford  to  do  in  growing  all  the  differei 
varieties  of  fruit  that  are  hardy  in  our  climate /rom  seed,  and  j 
far  as  possible,  select  your  seed  from  thorrdess  varieties.  Let  tl 
apple  seed  come  from  the  thickest  and  most  pubescent-leav( 
tree,  providing  the  fruit  is  good,  and  if  the  leaves  are  of  an  u] 
right  habit,  all  the  better. 

I  discovered  a  thornless  blackberry  in  our  county  last  fal 
hardy  enough  to  carry  a  good  crop  without  having  been  covered 
I  am  in  correspondence  with  a  certain  horticulturist  at  CJoluu 
bus,  Ohio,  who  claims  to  have  a  collection  of  over  forty  varieti< 
of  the  blackberry,  and  I  have  made  arrangements  with  him  to  fa 
nish  me  with  a  start  of  each  of  his  thornless  varieties,  and  alE 
the  Lucretia  Dewberry  from  the  original  stock,  so  in  the  sprin 
I  am  in  hopes  to  be  in  condition  to  make  a  specialty  of  thornl« 
blackberries. 

We  also  have  received  a  few  plants  of  the  Hardy  Blackberr 
for  experiment  from  DeWain  Cook,  of  Cottonwood  County,  Mil 
nesota. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  the  veteran  pomologist  of  Wisconsin,  had  tl 
kindness  to  donate  a  few  choice  new  varietes  of  the  apple  for  m 
experimental  station,  a  year  ago  last  fall.  Among  them  wei 
Shields'  Crab,  Stubbs,  Eucker,  and  others.  They  appear  to  I 
hardy  and  all  right,  so  far. 

The  Ostheim  Cherry,  from  Chas.  Luedloff,  is  still  in  aflourisl 
ing  condition.  American  Yew  is  a  hardy,  native  dwarf.  I  s< 
a  plant  of  it  in  an  exposed  place  on  my  grounds  some  twent 
years  ago.  It  lived  several  years,  and  fruited,  but.  finally  die( 
as  I  believe  from  drought.  So  last  year  I  set  several  more,  bi 
put  them  where  they  were  well  shaded  by  large  evergreens.  I 
such  situations  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  well,  especially 
kept  mulched. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Shellbark  hickory  trees,  gro^ 
from  a  basket  of  nuts  sent  us  by  John  S.  Harris,  and  grown  c 
his  grounds,  and  said  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  hickory. 

D.  S.  Grimes,  of  Denver,  Col.,  who  gave  us  such  an  interes 
ing  and  instructive  paper  for  our  last  report  on  "Coniferoi 
Trees  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,"  also  gave  us  at  our  state  fa 
and  at  the  Southern  Minnesota  fair,  at  Eochester,  some  of  tl 
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rkable  "object  lessons"  consisting  of  exoginous 
jest  fitted  by  nature  to  withstand  a  long  and  severe 
anything,  perhaps,  we  have  ever  seen.  I  allude  to 
exhibit  of  many  varieties  of  the  Cactus  family  from 
Colorado.  It  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  possibly 
iggestion  from  these  **  Children  of  the  Sun,"  in  re- 
t  sort  of  a  leaf  we  wanted  in  an  arid  situation  for 
lit  come  to  look  the  subject  up  we  find  there  are  five 
Bcies  of  the  Cactacese,  all  natives  of  America,  and 
n  leafless.  But  in  lieu  of  leaves  they  have  clusters 
)rickles  in  great  and  '* touch-me-not"  abundance,  as 
I  know  to  your  sorrow  and  your  neighbor's  delight, 
well  known  that  the  most  of  our  Northern  trees 
v'ould  die  if  deprived  of  their  ** summer  clothing" 
s)  for  a  single  season,  hence  the  question  arises  to 
d  botanical  knowledge,  whether  these  little  hairs,  or 
jsess  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  leaves  and  per- 
all  of  their  vegetable  functions?  This  question  is 
show,  first  that  people  who  have  not  made  a  regular 
my,  and  have  no  five  hundred-dollar-microscope  to 
now  but  little  about  leaves  or  their  uses;  second,  to 
jessity  of  appointing  at  this  meeting  a  committee  of 
scientific  botanist  to  give  us  next  winter  a  paper  on 
ing  the  comparative  value  of  thick  and  thin  leaves, 

)uglas  is  doing  a  most  praiseworthy  work  in  intro- 
this  Northwestern  country  hardy  evergreens  from 

ountains.  I  put  on  trial  at  this  station,  last  spring, 
each  of  Picea,  Pungens  and  Abies  Douglasii  from 

1  of  seedlings,  with  satisfactory  results. 


ERIMENT  STATION  AT  LA  CRESCENT. 

By  J".  8,  Harris^  Superintendent. 

I  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 
report  that  we  are  making  progress  slowly.  We 
ut  few  additions  to  the  varieties  under  trial  since 
indered  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Among  such 
es  of  Ostheim  Cherries  from  Chas.  Luedloff,  doing 
I  a  few  cions  of  Dartt's  hybrid  apple;  doing  well. 
Kic's  favorite  plum,  top  worked  on  wild  native,  has 
ill. 
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Have  not  made  any  additions  to  the  Bassiau  or  seedling^  varie- 
ties of  apples,  except  one  tree  of  Gideons.  Of  the  varieties 
reported  last  year  none  seemed  to  be  injured  by  frost  last 
winter^  although  upon  one  day  the  mercury  reached  as  low  a 
point  as  any  time  in  twenty  years. 

The  Giant  Swaar,  Rollins'  Pippin,  Wabasha  and  McMahon's 
White  appear  to  have  ripened  up  the  season's  growth  js  well  as 
the  Wealthy,  Red  and  the  Yellow  Anis  and  one  or  two  other 
varieties  of  Russians,  from  8ias,  appear  to  be  in  the  finest 
possible  condition  and  I  think  some  of  them  will  show  fruit  the 
coming  season.  Of  the  Russian  trees  procured  from  the  Iowa 
Horticultural  station,  thirteen  varieties  in  all,  a  few  have  made 
a  fair  season's  growth,  while  some  are  not  perceptibly  larger 
than  when  planted  two  yeara  since.  Of  OstrokoflTs  Glass,  four 
trees  have  made  the  finest  growth  of  any,  and  of  the  Antonovka, 
four  trees,  the  next  best,  of  the  Anis  family  nearly  as  good. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  Cuthbert  raspberry  produced  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  without 
having  had  winter  protection,  and  we  have  left  a  portion  of 
them  up  again  this  winter  to  continue  the  comparison  of  hardi 
ness  with  the  Turner.  When  frosts  set  in  they  were  well  filled 
with  blossoms  and  fruit  in  various  stages  of  growth,  which  was 
probably  caused  by  their  starting  into  growth  after  being  pre- 
maturely ripened  up  by  the  drought.  With  the  Turners,  but  few 
canes  had  made  a  second  growth.  We  are  satisfied  that  both 
varieties  are  better  in  this  climate  for  having  winter  pro- 
tection. Blackberries  were  laid  down  and  lightly  covered 
with  soil,  and,  although  considerably  injured  by  the  drought, 
fruited  very  well;  Snyder  being  several  days  the  earliest, 
gave  the  most  fruit.  Ancient  Briton  gave  the  best  quality 
of  fruit  at  the  first  pickings,  and  but  for  the  drought  would  have 
yielded  the  most.  Stone's  Hardy  was  the  latest  and  poorest  of 
all;  but  had  we  been  favored  with  rain  would  probably  have 
matured  a  fair  crop.  Our  two  plants  of  Wilson  Junior  black- 
berry were  very  unsatisfactory.  They  bloomed  well,  but  did 
not  seem  to  get  properly  fertilized,  and  did  not  mature  a  perfect 
berry.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Ohio  raspberry  and  think 
it  promises  well  for  the  clay  loam  soils  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

A  few  one-year  root  grafts  of  the  Brett  seedling  apples  win- 
tered well,  and  the  variety  named  Hart  is  making  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth. 
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Iq  strawberries  the  old  Ironclad  was  the  earliest  to  ripen  and 
the  first  berries  were  fine,  but  the  main  crop  was  cnt  short  by 
the  drought.  The  Foundling  appeared  to  resist  the  drought  best 
of  all,  and  retained  the  vigor  of  the  plants  to  the  last,  but  we  have 
too  few  plants  to  decide  upon  its 'merits.  Sharpless  and  Cum- 
berland Triumph  were  very  nearly  a  failure;  Jas.  Vick  better 
than  the  previous  year  but  hardly  satisfactory.  The  Crescent, 
fertilized  with  Old  Ironclad  and  Wilson,  gave  the  best  results 
of  all. 

PLUMB. 

Our  native  plum  trees  are  all  doing  well.  The  De  Soto  bore 
some  fine  fruit  which  was  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  state 
fair.  It  is  a  good  fruit  and  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  war- 
rant its  being  recommended  for  general  cultivation  in  the  east- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 

Our  facilities  for  testing  varieties  and  conducting  experiments 
are  better  than  ever  before,  atid  we  intend,  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  secure  every  variety  of  native  plum,  and  in  conjunction  with 
O.  M.  Lord,  of  Minnesota  City,  whose  soil  is  very  different  from 
ours,  to  give  them  a  most  thorough  trial,  and  also  to  commence 
raising  seedlings  from  them,  selecting  with  the  view  of  originat- 
ing improved  varieties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  closing  our  report  we  take  the  opportunity  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  more  systematic  experiment  stations  for  the 
testing  of  varieties  upon  varied  soils  and  assigning  to  different 
individuals  such  portions  of  the  work  as  they  seem  best  fitted  for 
conducting  and  would  request  detailed  written  annual  reports 
from  each.  Thus  far  our  experimental  work  has  been  a  labor  of 
love,  performed  at  private  expense  by  generous  individuals  who 
coold  ill  afford  it. 

Our  State  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
good  fruit  in  abundance  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  costing  too  much  to  be  imported  from 
other  states.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  ought  to  be  able  to  induce 
our  state  legislature  at  the  present  session  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations to  our  State  Horticultural  Society  that  the  stations 
might  be  increased  and  the  line  of  work  extended.  Trees, 
shrubs,  plants  and  seeds  ought  to  be  furnished  to  these  stations 
without  cost  to  the  managers,  and  the  Society  ought  also  to  be 
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able  to  oflFer  preminms  to  encourage  the  production  of  new  seed- 
ling varieties,  the  planting  of  groves  and  shelter  belts  and  the 
outward  ornamentation  of  school  and  other  public  grounds,  and 
even  farmers'  homes.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


CAEVEE  COUNTY  EXPEEIMENT  STATION. 
By  Andrew  Peterson,  Superintendent. 

I  can  not  send  any  apples  to  the  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the 
Society  in  St.  Paul,  because  they  are  all  gone.  Apples  don't 
keep  this  winter  as  well  as  they  used  to  do.  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  reason;  I  kept  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  all 
rotten  at  Christmas  time. 

As  I  am  not  well  enough  to  come  to  the  meeting  myself,  I  have 
to  give  a  written  report  concerning  fruit,  but  I  have  not  any  re- 
port of  particular  value  to  give.  The  Russian  Hibernal,  Ostro- 
koffs  Glass,  Charlamoflf,  and  Winter  Lowland  as  usual  bore  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  Christmas  apple,  Red  Cheeked,  did  not 
bear  so  much.  Winter  Pear  tree  is  half  dead,  but  had  a  heavy 
crop  of  large-sized,  middling  good  fruit.  Duchess  had  a  heavy 
crop;  some  of  the  trees  are  damaged  a  good  deal,  but  some  of 
them  will  recover.  All  the  Wealthys  are  half  dead  and  the 
apples  were  very  small  and  don't  keep  as  long  as  usual. 

SMALL    FJRUIT. 

Raspberries  —  Philadelphia  and  Turner  had  a  very  nice  and 
heavy  crop  this  year. 

Strawberries  —  Wilson:  I  never  had  so  nice  and  heavy  a  crop 
of  them  before.  I  think  that  was  dependent  on  the  manuring  I 
gave  them  from  the  chicken  house. 

All  the  young  trees  of  the  new  Russians,  about  thirty-five 
varieties,  look  very  nice;  also  the  Russian  pear  trees  show  no 
damage  yet.  Among  the  sixty  varieties  imported  from  Sweden 
there  is  only  one  among  them  which  is  hardy  enough  for  Minne- 
sota climate. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  LITCHFIELD. 
By  G.   W.  Fuller,  Superinteminit. 

The  only  cions  received  for  trial  were  from  the  Russians,  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Andrew  Peterson  three  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Gibbs.     These  thus  far  have  proven  perfectly  hardy. 
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to  the  state  they  would  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
bhe  fruit  and  forest  trees  from  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of 
.,  are  very  promising,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate 
line.     We  propose  still  to  ''experiment." 


EBIMENT    STATION    AT    MOOEHEAD. 

By  R.  M.  Probstfield,  Superinteiident. 

ation  of  my  meagre  report  this  year  I  would  refer 
port  in  1886  (see  page  332f  volume  14,  of  the  Society.) 

RUSSIAN  VARIETIES. 

to  the  varieties  of  Russian  apple  trees  on  trial  at 
I  would  state  that  in  addition  thereto  I  received 
.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames, 
llowing  varieties  of  Russian  apple  trees:  Two,  30 
599;  Five,  t984;  Three,  *200;  Ten,  26  M. 
trees  have  done  well,  notwithstanding  the  dry,  hot 
rhey  went  into  winter  quartere  with  wood  well 
but  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  date  what  effect 
inter  had  on  them,  but  on  examination  of  them  I 
iiopes  for  all,  including  those  received  from  A.  W.. 
G.  Tuttle. 

lents  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  summer,  but  the  blight 
them  out  very  fast.  I  am  now  corresponding  with 
[)ff,  of  Carver,  and  he  offers  to  send  me  his  entire  col- 
promise  to  undertake  the  task  of  testing  them. 

SMALL    FRUIT. 

es  (Turner's  Red)  came  out  all  right  from  the  winter 
ripe  fruit  on  account  of  heat  and  drought  last  sum- 

(Red  and  White  Dutch),  good  crop;  have  no  others^ 
o  far.     - 

ries  having  failed  with  me  on  account  of  hot,  dry 
le  critical  time  in  summers  of  1883,  1884  and  1885, 
Dued  their  culture,  but  there  is  no  trouble  to  winter 
7evj  slight  covering. 

30 M.,  KL  means  Moscow  ImportatioD;  a  star  (*)  indicates  Prof.  Budd's  numbers, 
Department  of  Agricalture  numbers,  as  given  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
of.  Badd. 
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Gk>oseberries  I  abandoned;  had  Houghton's  Seedling;  they  did 
well  for  about  three  years,  but  the  winter  of  1884-5  was  too  much 
for  them.  They  sprouted  from  the  root  again,  but  I  considered' 
their  place  worth  more  than  the  berries,  and  dug  them  ouft  I 
would  not  discourage  whoever  wants  to  try  them.  1  think  they 
are  hardy  enough  for  most  winters  we  have  here. 

I  have  also  the  Cottage  and  Coe  grapes  from  Prof.  Budd.  Out 
of  ten  set  seven  lived  last  summer;  but  they  did  not  ripen  their 
wood  well  last  summer  —  planted  in  May,  1886.  When  I  covered 
them,  November  1st,  they  looked  badly.  Can  not  tell  how 
they  will  come  out.  Am*  of  opinion  that  it  is  safe  to  cover 
grape  vines  here^ about  October  20th. 

I  will  here  add  that  I  have  great  faith  for  the  hardiest  Russian 
apples  in  this  climate. 

STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Mr.  Cutler  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
and  moved  its  adoption: 

WiiBRBAS,  The  legislature  of  Minnesota  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law,  requiring  the  regents 
of  the  State  UniTersity  to  establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  oonnection  with  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  that  institution;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  experiment  station  has  been  established  and  put  into  succ^sful  operation 
and  the  work  then  begun  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  departments  of  agri- 
cultural work,  and 

Whereas,  This  work  has  been  performed  under  difficulties,  owing  to  a  want  ofspeciflc  appro, 
priations.    Therefore  be  it 

Besclvedf  That  this  Society  earnestly  request  the  legislature  to  make  such  provision  for  this 
station  as  will  enable  it  to  perform  such  work  in  original  inveetigatioa  and  experiment  aa  vill 
keep  our  State  abreast  of  the  communities  in  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Cutler  stated  there  had  been  a  feeling  manifested  in  cer- 
tain directions  that  no  benefit  was  being  derived  from  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State  Univereity  and  in  favor  of  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  institutions,  and  referred  to  the  action  taken  in 
this  regard  by  the  State  Farmers  Alliance;  a  desire  was  expressed 
that  something  practical  and  tangible  should  be  accomplished; 
as  a  member  of  that  organization  he  had  voted  for  such  separa- 
tion. The  agitation  of  the  subject  would  perhaps  prove  a  bene- 
fit, as  there  had  been  a  change  of  sentiment  with  regai^d  to  this 
matter.  It  was  believed  that  something  tangible  would  be 
secured  from  the  agricultural  college  as  at  present  conducted; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  separation,  or  the  institution  would 
l>e  abolished.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  President 
Northrop  that  there  were  too  many  state  institutions.  With 
proper  legislation  to  facilitate  the  work  and  plans  of  the  agricul- 
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toral  college  he  thought  practical  results  would  be  speedily 
secured. 

Mr.  Dartt  thought  there  should  be  action  taken  in  this  matter 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Gould  said  it  was  best  not  to  make  haste  too  rapidly  in 
this  matter,  and  it  was  better  to  see  where  we  were  likely  to  land 
before  "  we  jump.''  He  was  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion at  present. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  said  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  delay.  No 
reading  and  thinking  man  who  had  given  the  subject  attention 
could  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  situation.  The  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  separation  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
the  university  had  been  thoroughly  agitated.  If  the  members 
of  the  Society  were  in  flavor  of  the  legislature  giving  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  the  experiment  station  to  make  it  a  success 
resolution;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  were  in  favor  of  tying  the 
hands  of  its  superintendent  so  that  he  could  accomplish  nothing 
they  would  oppose  it.     For  one  he  was  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

Prof.  Porter  said  the  state  legislature  had  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  experimental  station  but  had  thus 
far  foiled  to  make  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  its  work. 
Other  states  were  aiding  similar  stations  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions, and  there  was  no  other  way  to  give  it  the  efficiency  for  ac- 
complishing the  work  required  except  by  the  methods  indicated. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Beports  from  members  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  being 
in  order  the  following  were  presented: 


REPORT  FROM  WABASHA  COUNTY. 
By  Sydney  Corp,  Hammond. 

B.  D.  HUlmany  Secretary,  etc.: 

As  a  report  is  desired  from  me  with  regard  to  my  method  of 
preserving  fruit  I  send  you  the  following:  I  can  only  account 
for  my  apples  keeping  well  by  the  plan  1  follow  of  picking  and 
preserving  them.  Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather,  which  ad- 
vanced the  ripening  process,  they  have  not  kept  as  well  as  usual 
this  season;  and  they  may  have  been  left  on  the  trees  too  long  be- 
fore gathering  them. 

My  way  of  gathering  my  winter  apples  is  to  go  over  the  trees 
about  three  times,  first  picking  the  apples  that  grow  in  the  sun 
45 
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and  are  ripe;  then  in  a  week  or -so  to  go  over  them  again,  gather- 
ing those  that  have  ripened,  letting  those  in  the  shade  and  on 
the  under  side  of  the  trees  stay  till  they  are  ripe.  One  needs  to 
exercise  care  that  they  do  not  get  too  ripe,  for  I  think  here  is 
where  we  sometimes  make  a  serious  mistake. 

Again,  if  we  gather  all  the  apples  on  a  tree  at  the  same  time, 
especially  the  Wealthy,  about  one-third  of  them  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  too  ripe  to  keep  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
while  another  third  will  be  so  green  as  to  lack  in  flavor. 

I  prefer  putting  my  apples  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  as  soon  as 
gathered.  My  cellar  has  a  thick  stone  wall  outside  and  is  lined 
on  the  inside  with  one  thickness  of  brick,  with  some  two  inches 
of  air  space  between  the  walls. 

I  have  kept  Wealthy  and  McMahon  White  apples  in  my  cel- 
lar, in  good  condition,  until  well  into  the  summer  months. 


EEPOET  PROM  FREEBORN  COUNTY. 

By  Clarence  Wedge,  Albert  Lea. 

My  report  as  member  of  the  General  Fruit  CJommittee  can  not 
rank  with  the  reports  of  those  who  make  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  flowers  a  specialty,  but  must  rather  be  considered  as  the  ob- 
servations of  one  who,  although  keenly  interested  in  horticul- 
ture, depends  for  his  livelihood  upon  the  general  products  of  the 
farm. 

The  seedling  orchards  of  this  county  have  proved  a  complete 
failure.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  a  great  many  seedlings  but  do 
not  know  of  one  that  to-day  is  worthy  of  mention.  Indeed  of 
standard  apples  there  is  but  one  that  stands  the  test  of  time  and 
is  everywhere  a  success,  and  that  is  the  Duchess. 

And  now,  since  we  have  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past,  and  since  in  the  past  everything  of  value  has  come 
to  us  from  Russia,  will  it  not  be  wise  in  us  to  pin  our  faith  to 
that  noble  list  of  apples  which  has  lately  come  to  us  from  the 
**  Upper  Mississippi  Valley"  of  Europe? 

This  endless  experimenting  without  results  is  wearing  out  the 
patience  of  our  planters.  Some  of  these  new  Russians  are  pretty 
well  out  of  the  experimental  stage  even  in  this  country.  Why 
should  we  not  accept  the  work  of  centuries  which  the  Musco- 
vite has  sent  to  us,  and  with  this  firm  foundation  go  on  improv- 
ing! 
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GRAPES. 

Our  gra{>6S  were  a  very  complete  success  last  season.  We  have 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  vines  planted,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  bearing.  Agawam,  Massasoit,  Lindley,  Cham- 
pion, Moore's  Early,  Delaware,  Concord,  Cottage  and  other  vari- 
eties are  represented,  and  have  fruited.  If  I  was  limited  to  one 
variety  I  should  choose  the  Cottage,  a  sweet,  meaty  grape  re- 
sembling the  Concord  in  style  of  growth  and  very  much  earlier. 
Of  the  above  varieties  the  Concord  ripened  the  last  of  all,  and  in 
most  seasons  barely  escapes  the  first  freeze.  My  method  of  rais- 
ing grapes  is  the  simplest  possible,  and  consistis  in  a  word  of  a 
sunny  si)ot,  cultivation  as  for  corn,  a  wire  fence  trellis,  cane  re- 
newal pruning,  summer  pinching  back  to  the  third  bunch,  cov- 
ering with  a  little  dirt  for  winter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  standard 
varieties. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  this 
fruit  among  the  farmers  is  their  habit  of  buying  one  or  two 
vines,  at  a  dollar  or  two  apiece,  of  some  of  the  new  varieties  that 
DO  one,  not  already  well  supplied  with  fruit,  has  any  business  to 
experiment  with. 

Another  reason  why  more  grape  vines  are  not  planted  is  the 
idea  generally  had  that  deep  trenching  and  manuring,  and  a  deep 
insight  into  the  mysterious  art  of  pruning  are  necessary;  while 
in  fact  very  simple  methods  are  quite  successful. 

My  advice  to  farmers  would  be  to  plant  in  a  sunny,  moder- 
ately rich  soil,  a  dozen  vines  of  Concord,  Cottage,  Worden,  or 
Moore's  Early,  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  nearest  grower,  look  over  his  vines,  young  and  old,  and 
he  will  soon  get  the  few  ideas  necessary  for  him  to  raise  enough 
of  this  luscious  fruit  for  his  family  supply. 

In  these  days,  when  old  Borealis  is  ruling  with  a  high  hand, 
driving  the  cattle  to  their  shed  and  the  farmer  to  his  fireside, 
and  piling  up  snowy  monuments  to  his  fury,  let  us  think  how  we 
can  raise  barriers  to  his  authority,  and  resist  his  cruel  monopoly. 
Some  few  have  had  the  shrewdness  and  energy  to  oppose  great 
banks  of  pines  and  spruces  to  this  wintry  foe,  and  now  they  and 
theirs  live  in  quiet  content  with  the  healthful  climate  of  our 
State.  We  must  "educate  the  masses"  on  this  subject.  The 
natural  winter  climate  of  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  is  a  howling 
wilderness  of  snow  and  ice;  under  the  protection  of  evergreens 
the  same  situations  are  sunny,  quiet,  and  only  40°  below. 
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EEPORT  FROM  CHIPPEWA   COUNTY. 

By  0.  E.  Saunders,  Oranite  Falls. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Society,  but  duty  calls  me  elsewhere.  I  notice  that  a  report 
is  expected  from  me,  so  I  send  a  brief  one. 

The  past  season  was  a  severe  one  on  fruit  in  this  section.  The 
severe  drought  came  on  so  early  in  the  season  that  it  was  disas- 
trous to  both  plant  and  fruit.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  newly 
set  Dlants  and  trees  were  killed  outright,  as  they  dried  up  before 
they  had  become  established.  In  favorable  locations  the  straw- 
berry crop  was  good,  but  in  dry  situations  it  was  much  injured. 

Raspberry  canes,  especially  the  reds,  were  badly  killed  back, 
which  weakened  them  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  set  a  heavy 
crop,  and  the  drought  prevented  the  perfection  of  much  that 
was  set.  In  the  early  spring  the  cnaes  looked  all  right  and  gave 
promise  of  a  good  crop,  but  in  April  we  had  one  or  two  very  hot 
days,  and  afterward  they  failed  to  start  on  the  upper  parts.  We 
think  this  was  more  probably  the  cause  of  killing  than  the  win- 
ter. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  gave  a  heavy  crop. 

There  are  but  few  grapes  in  bearing  hereabouts,  but  they  give 
promise  of  doing  well  under  proper  conditions  and  care. 

Apple  trees  came  through  the  winter  in  fair  condition  and 
have  done  fairly  well  through  the  season.  But  few  standards 
are  in  bearing,  yet  we  are  still  planting,  and  hope  to  make  apple 
growing  something  of  a  success.  We  do  not  get  very  jubilant, 
over  the  prospect;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  despair  of 
success.  We  are  endeavoring  to  study  the  conditions  that  sur- 
rounds us  horticulturally,  that  we  may  make  our  labors  a  success. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure  —  no  country  can  excel  in  quality 
and  flavor  Minnesota  small  fruits;  so  if  the  apple  problem  re- 
mains unsolved,  we  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  home-grown 
fruits.    Success  to  the  "State  Horticultural  Society." 


REPORT  FROM  MEEKER  COUNTY. 
By  G.  W.  FuUer,  Litchfield. 

The  past  season,  has  been  a  very  successful  one  with  every- 
thing except  the  raspberries.  For  the  first  time  the  Turner 
failed  us.      The  winter  did  not  seem  severe,    but    there  was 
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something  about  the  spring  that  destroyed  the  fruit  and  most  of 
the  bushes.  In  a  few  localities  they  escaped  injury  and  bore 
well. 

We  had  full  crops  of  Early  Strawberry,  Transcendents,  Beach^ 
Sweet  and  Minnesota  crabs,  a  very  few  Duchess  and  still  fewer 
Wealthies. 

Currants,  gooseberries  and  strawberries  were  abundant  and 
brought  good  prices. 

EEPOET  FEOM  MURRAY  COUOT?Y. 

By  0.  F.  Norwood^  Balaton. 

'  The  past  season  was  a  very  dry  one  with  us,  and  it  seemed 
that  everything  would  be  dried  and  burned  up,  but  the  apple 
trees  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  producing  a  big  crop.  We 
think  well  of  the  Transcendent.  Each  recurring  year  it  brings 
its  large  crop  and  this  year  the  trees  could  hardly  carry  their 
load.  Gorrants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries  were  a  light  crop, 
but  strawberries  were  never  better  with  us,  but  we  made  one 
discovery  this  year,  that  turkeys  cannot  be  raised  profitably 
on  strawberries,  so  have  abandoned  the  turkey  industry  aud  in- 
tend holding  on  to  the  strawberries.  Grapes  a  light  crop  and 
of  imx>erfect  fruit  owing  to  a  heavy  frost  the  latter  part  of  May. 
I  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  feel  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  every  tree  and  bush  we  have  yet  planted  have 
grown  weU,  and  show  no  damage  from  either  cold  or  heat.  We 
shall  keep  on  adding  to  our  collection  as  fast  as  we  can.  Have  on 
hand  for  spring  planting  eight  of  Gideon's  seedlings  and  ten  of 
different  kinds  of  the  Russians  from  Mr.  Tuttle  and  expect  to 
add  about  sixty  more  different  Russians  before  planting  time. 


REPORT  PROM  RICE  COUNTY. 
By  L.  E.  Day,  Fanmngton. 

Mb.  President:  I  have  no  written  report  and  will  make  a 
short  verbal  one.  Of  standard  fruits  in  our  district  the  past 
year,  the  Duchess  gave  us  a  heavy  crop.  The  few  trees  of 
Wealthy  that  stood  the  test  winter  bore  a  few  apples,  but 
there  are  very  few  trees  that  were  uninjured,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  killed  outright. 

Hybrids,  Transcendents  and  Hyslops  were  a  very  poor  crop. 
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The  Minnesota  and  Maiden  Blush,  Quaker  Beauty  and  Beach's 
Sweet,  all  produced  a  fair  crop,  especially  Minnesota.  This 
may  be  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  others,  but  I  find  the  Minnesota 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Eock  has  been  producing  well  for  sev- 
eral years  and  appears  to  be  very  hardy. 

SMALL  FRUIT. 

We  had  an  abundance  of  strawberries.  Raspberries  did  not 
seem  to  winter-kill  but  produced  very  fairly.  Of  the  blackcax>8, 
the  Gregg  has  done  remarkably  well  with  us,  and  also  some 
other  varieties  mentioned  here.  I  have  one  vaiiety  called  the 
Elmira,  a  seedling  originated  by  Eev.  M.  L.  Tibbets,  which  I 
consider  about  the  best  variety  on  my  grounds'. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON  CX)XJNTY. 
By  M.  C.  Bunnell,  Newport. 

Mb.  President:  I  have  no  written  report.  During  the  past 
year,  from  what  I  have  observed  during  my  travels  through 
the  counties  of  Washington,  Ramsey  and  Dakota,  I  find  the 
principal  variety  of  standard  apple  to  be  the  Duchess. 
Wealthy  was  very  badly  injured  by  our  hard  winter  of  two 
years  ago.  Some  orchards  in  the  town  of  Woodbury  bore  good 
crops — one  about  fifty  bushels  of  apples.  I  find  Whitney  is 
doing  about  as  well  as  any  variety  planted  in  this  vicinity. 

A  good  many  farmers  are  considerably  discouraged  with  stan- 
dard apples  while  others  are  re-placing  their  dead  trees.  As 
regards  the  crab  species,  Transcendent  bore  well,  but  the  fruit 
did  not  bring  a  very  large  price;  Hyslops  brought  a  far  better 
price  than  Transcendents,  although  the  former  did  not  stand 
well  for  hardiness. 

PLUMS. 

As  regards  plums,  De  Soto  and  Weaver  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion of  any  variety  planted  in  those  counties  and  I  am  experi- 
menting with  them  considerably.  They  seem  to  stand  our  cli- 
mate and  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  quality  of  fruit 
produced  and  the  productiveness  of  the  trees. 

GRAPES. 

The  grape  crop  in  many  localities  was  very  good.  Mr.  P.  O. 
Dick,  of  Washington  County,  has  been  giving  some  attention  to 
grape  culture  and  is  succeeding  well  with  a  number  of  the 
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Sogers  varieties.  I  was  at  his  place  when  he  was  gathering  his 
grapes  and  they  were  very  fine  and  large.  His  market  is  Still- 
water. 

SMALL  FRUIT. 

I  laid  down  my  raspberries  a  year  ago  this  last  fall — Turners 
and  Philadelphias — and  of  coarse  they  came  out  all  right  in  the 
spring.  The  latter  variety  were  badly  affected  by  the  drought 
wid  the  fruit  dried  up  before  coming  to  maturity.  I  have  Cuth- 
bert  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited.  I  find  it  pays  to  lay  down  the 
canes  and  ^ve  them  protection  in  the  winter. 

There  has  not  been  much  done  as  yet  with  blackberries.  Mr. 
Ford,  of  Newport,  has  one  or  two  varieties,  the  Li»wton  and 
perhaps  Ancient  Briton.  He  gives  them  protection  by  cover- 
ing the  canes. 

Of  strawberries,  Wilson  and  Crescent  are  the  leading  varieties 
in  this  vicinity.  The  crop  produced  was  very  fair,  but  prices 
were  lower  than  usual. 


EBPORT  FROM  HEKt^BPIN  COUNTY. 

By  N.  J.  Stubba,  Long  Lake, 

The  "survival  of  the  fittest''  seems  to  be  well  illustrated  in 
trying  to  produce  ironclad  varieties  of  apple  trees  that  will 
withstand  the  ordeal  of  our  terrible  climatic  influences  and  is 
as  true  in  this  department  of  evolution  as  in  the  animal  and  hu- 
man kingdoms. 

History,  I  think,  will  demonstrate  to  anyone  that  wherever  civ- 
ilization has  planted  her  standard  for  any  length  of  time,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  orchard  and  garden  has  likewise  been  found.  There- 
fore, our  climatecanbe  no^exception  to  the  general  law.  The  com- 
ing generations  will,  therefore,  consummate  what  some  have  so 
nobly  begun.  This  seems  to  me  no  guess  work,  but  a  future  cer- 
tainty and  should  encourage  everyone  to  this  end. 

I  may  say  there  has  been  but  few  apple  trees  planted  in  this 
part  of  the  county  the  last  year.  As  a  standard,  everything 
considered,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  stands  at  the  very  head; 
Wealthy  next.  Crab  apples:  Virginia,  Transcendent  and  Whit- 
ney seem  to  succeed  the  best,  and  are  the  most  valuable  in  order 
named.  These  varieties  have  all  done  very  well  and  have  borne 
some  apples  every  year,  especially  when  planted  on  high  clay 
soil  and  heavily  mniched  or  cultivated.     If  those  who  are  grow- 
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ing  apple  trees  knew  how  important  a  heavy  mulching  of  chips, 
cane  bagasse,  or  anything  to  hold  the  moisture  is.  it  would  not 
be  neglected. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

strawberries  are  grown  more  extensively  here  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  the  industry  seems  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase, 
withal  the  prices  ruling  so  low.  The  last  two  seasons  the  vari- 
eties that  gave  the  best  results  are  Crescent  seedling,  Wilson, 
Capt.  Jack,  on  clay  soil;  on  sandy  loam,  Crescent,  Manchester, 
fertilized  with  Sucker  State,  and  Downer's  Prolific,  properly  fer- 
tilizing being  the  true  secret  of  success  with  pistilate  varieties. 
If  we  wish  to  be  successful  in  growing  small  fruits,  we  must 
adopt  the  "intensive"  plan,  plant  only  what  we  can  cultivate 
and  do  it  well;  then  we  may  expect  to  command  a  paying  price 
in  our  markets  —  not  otherwise. 

So  far  as  I  have  noticed,  raspberry  culture  has  not  been  very- 
successful,  in  consequence  of  our  finest  berries  being  too  tender 
to  stand  without  winter  protection.  The  majority  of  people 
think  this  will  not  pay.^ 

I  was  talking  with  a  neighbor,  a  Swede,  who  had  about  half  an 
acre  of  Turner  and  the  same  of  Philadelphia;  he  gives  high  cul- 
tivation, keeps  the  hills  thinned  to  only  three  canes,  gives  no 
winter  protection;  claims  he  obtained  $5  per  24  crates  for  Turner. 
The  Philadelphia  he  makes  into  wine  that  brings  him  $3  per 
gallon.  This  shows  what  good  management  and  skill  will  ac- 
complish. 

Souhegan  is  the  hardiest  and  best  blackcap  raspberry,  that  I 
have  seen  tried.  It  is  very  early,  wonderfully  prolific,  and  very 
good  quality  when  fully  ripe.  The  Marlboro  has  made  a  vigor- 
ous growth  the  past  season  and  borne  a  few  large  handsome  ber- 
ries which  look  very  attractive,  but  in  quality  I  call  it  poor. 
The  Cuthbert  for  red  and  the  Gregg  for  black,  planted  out  and 
given  good  cultivation  and  protected  over  winter,  will  always 
command  a  fancy  price  in  our  markets,  and  will  repay  for  the 
protection. 

Ked  Dutch  currants  for  profit,  certainly  stands  at  the  very  head. 
Pay's  currants  have  borne  some  fruit,  which  is  very  large  and 
attractive,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever  supplant  the  old 
stand-by;  its  flavor  is  very  poor;  that,  I  think,  will  always  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  popular.  However,  it  may  prove  to  be 
more  valuable  on  further  trial.    The  White  Grape  currant  is 
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a  most  valuable  fruit.  Its  beauty  and  excellence  is  not  yet  ap- 
preciated, I  think,  here  in  this  part  of  the  county  at  least.  Vic- 
toria has  large,  nice  clusters,  and  will  hang  on  the  bushes  the 
longest  of  any  variety  without  taking  harm. 

The  currant  is  being  planted  more  the  last  year  or  two  and 
will  always  succeed  better  than  most  other  fruit  in  consequence 
of  its  generosity,  always  giving  you  fruit  with  ever  so  poor  treat- 
ment. I  muJBt  add  that  Stewart's  seedling  currant  is  likewise 
very  valuable  on  account  of  i|^  large  size,  good  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  will  be  planted  largely  when  its  value  is  better 
known. 

GRAPES. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  great  year  for  the  growth  and  ripe- 
ning up  of  grapes  in  Minnesota.  I  have  been  raising  grapes  for 
fifteen  years  and  have  not  seen  a  better  one.  The  season  being  so 
dry  but  little  disease  made  its  appearance  on  the  vines.  The 
Delawares  still  take  the  lead  in  planting  for  market.  I  think 
Moore's  Early  and  Worden  will  largely  supersede  the  Concord 
for  market  in  this  climate.  Of  the  newer  grapes  the  Empire 
State,  Jessica  and  Niagara,  have  made  a  nice  growth  of  well- 
ripened  wood,  promising  me  some  fruit  another  season.  But  the 
planting  of  the  vine  is  limited  to  certain  localities,  and  to  a  few 
enthusiasts  who  are  in  love  with  the  calling;  not  but  what  our 
earliest,  hardiest  grapes  can  be  grown  in  many  localities  all 
over  our  great  State,  but  extra  care  and  attention  are  demanded 
to  succeed  in  this  direction. 

Then  let  us  ever  encourage  planting  the  vine  both  by  word 
and  deed,  so  that  when  our  labors  on  earth  are  done  we  may 
know  one  little  sx>ot  has  been  made  more  beautiful  and  fair  by 
our  having  lived. 


REPORT  FROM  RAMSEY  COUNTY. 

By  Wm.  E.  BrimhaU,  St.  Paul 

Apples  in  this  county  were  a  light  crop,  rather  under  size  and 
irregular  iir  form.  The  Duchess  is  the  hardiest  variety  and  they 
winter  kill  more  or  less  every  winter.  While  young  and  healthy 
they  are  the  most  profitable  fruit  grown  here.  To  grow  them 
Baccessfully  requires  a  high  location  and  good  cultivation  and 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  A  piece 
of  a  fence  board,  four  feet  long,  sharpened  and  driven  into  the 
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ground  on  the  south  side,  before  freezing  of  the  ground,  answers 
a  very  good  purpose.  Wealthy  comes  second  on  the  list.  It 
is  very  productive  and  often  overbears  so  as  to  injure  the  trees 
and  should  have  its  fruit  thinned  out  well  while  very  small. 
The  two  above  named  varieties  are  the  only  ones  that  I  find 
pay  to  grow  for  profit.  The  Transcendant  crab  of  all  others  is 
the  best  and  [most  profitable  one  grown.  It  is  hardy,  bears 
young,  and  is  what  our  people  most  universally  like;  more  of 
them  are  grown  and  sold  in  this  market  than  all  other  varieties 
together. 

SMALL  FRUIT. 

strawberries  came  into  market  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  being 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  crop  was  a  very  good  one 
and  the  berries  were  as  fine  as  can  be  produced  in  any  state  on 
the  continent.  Wilson  and  Crescent  seedlings  were  the  most 
abundant,  old  Ironclad  made  a  very  good  showing;  Downing  on 
light  soil  vfos  fine;  Glendale  gave  a  good  yield,  but  was  not  a 
favorite  with  many. 

Of  raspberries  three  varieties  principally  are  grown.  Phila- 
delphia for  productiveness  is  in  the  lead;  Turner  is  the  sweetest; 
Cuthbert  is  the  latest  and  largest  but  is  tender  and  requires  co\  - 
ering  through  the  winter  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

Currants  were  a  fair  crop;  the  late  varieties,  such  as  Prince 
Albert  and  Long  Bunch  Holland,  prolonged  the  market  season 
and  commanded  remunerative  prices;  Baily's  White  Sweet  is 
another  very  productive  variety  and  sells  readily  in  market. 

Gooseberries  are  very  little  grown,  but  are  considered  a  pay- 
ing crop,  especially  the  American  varieties,  such  as  Houghton 
and  Downing  seedlings;  Downing  is  extra  large  and  showy. 

Grapes  were  a  medium  crop,  being  injured  by  the  late  frost  in 
spring.  The  season  being  a  long  one,  most  varieties  matured 
and  ripened  their  fruit.  Concord  still  holds  its  own  place  as 
the  best  grape  for  the  million.  Delaware  is  yet  the  best  table 
grape,  while  Eogers  No.  4.  is  an  excellent  grape  worthy  of  more 
cultivation.  Its  bunches  were  the  largest  of  any  on  my  grounds; 
the  berries  also  were  very  large,  handsome  and  nice  flavored. 
Also  Rogers  No.  33  is  an  excellent  grape  on  high  land;  both 
should  be  kept  well  pruned  and  the  laterals  pinched  back,  and 
only  two  bunches  allowed  to  grow  on  one  spire.  All  grapes 
need  a  southern  exposure  to  insure  early  fruit. 

Now,  at  this  writing,  as  I  am  in  San  Diego,  California,  the 
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land  of  grax>es  and  sanshine,  I  will  say  the  modern  style  of  grow- 
ing grapes  is  quite  an  improvement.  The  first  year's  growth  is 
cot  back  aboat  one  fool  above  the  ground,  which  is  as  high  as 
they  are  allowed  to  grow.  The  canes  starting  out  on  an  angle 
reach  the  ground  and  produce  wonderfully  fine  bunches  resting 
on  the  ground,  many  of  them,  which,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  climate  and  soil,  do  not  become  gritty  or  injured  by  resting 
on  the  soil  and  were  as  sweet  and  luscious  as  any  that  I  have  ever 
tasted.  Am  told  that  some  clusters  grown  here  weigh  as  high 
as  eight  and  even  twelve  pounds.  This  is  hearsay.  I  came 
here  for  the  climate  and  the  climate  I  feel  is  doing  me  great  good. 
It  is  a  mild,  genial,  health-giving,  life-preserving  climate.  If  it 
could  be  transported  to  Minnesota  it  would  be  a  perfect  Para- 
dise— all  that  heart  could  desire. 

I  long  to  be  with  you  at  your  winter  meeting,  but  health  will 
not  permit  it.  Hope  your  meeting  will  prove  to  be  a  profitable 
one. 


REPORT  PROM  WENONA  COUNTY. 

By    Wm.  McHenry,  St.  Charles. 

Mr,  Fresidentj  Horticulturists  and  Friends: 

As  it  was  my  misfortune  not  to  be  with  you  at  the  winter 
meeting  I  shall  try  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  secretary, 
and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
fruit  crop  and  its  prospects  in  this,  Winona,  County.  There  is 
perhaps  no  county  in  the  State  that  has  such  a  diversity  of  soils 
and  locations  as  this.  While  in  the  valleys  and  many  localities 
all  the  standard  apple  trees  have  succumbed  to  the  extreme 
colds  of  the  past,  and  the  croaker  thinks  he  can  truthfully  say 
apples  can  not  be  grown  in  Minnesota. 

On  the  ridges  and  in  favorable  localities  we  visited  orchards 
in  the  fall  of  1886  where  we  found  trees  of  Duchess,  Tetofeky, 
Wealthy,  Wabasha,  Rollins  Russet  and  Pippin,  loaded  with  fine 
fruit;  and  some  seedlings.  Many  of  the  trees  are  looking  healthy. 

To  prove  the  above  it  was  only  necessary  to  go  on  our  streets 
in  September  and  see  the  wagon  loads  of  apples,  and  in  quality 
such  as  Michigan  would  be  proud  of,  such  as  Duchess,  Tetofsky 
and  a  few  Wealthy.  Upon  interviewing  our  shippers  we  find 
that  five  hundred  barrels  were  bought  and  shipped  and  as  many 
more  were  offered,  but  there  was  no  market  for  them  even  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.     The  biggest  humbug  of  the  past 
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that  has  been  played  on  our  people  is  the  Bossian  Malberry.  In 
1885  we  had  them  grow  seven  feet,  and  the  next  spring  they 
were  dead  to  the  ground.  Last  year  thej^  grew  six  feet,  and  now 
are  probably  dead. 

The  only  fruit  I  have  grown  was  on  trees  that  were  dog  in  the 
fall  and  buried  over  winter.  They  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
feed  worms  for  silk  culture;  are  a  humbug  as  a  fruit-producing 
or  an  ornamental  tree. 

The  drought  of  last  May,  June,  July,  and  part  of  Septem- 
ber gave  us  a  very  poor  berry  crop.  Strawberries,  unless  well 
mulched,  were  very  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Crescent 
Seedling,  Windsor  Chief  and  James  Vick  doing  the  best  of  any 
on  our  grounds.  Of  red  raspberries  Turner  withstood  the  drought 
best  though  Brandywine  did  well.  Of  blackcaps  we  had  more 
dead  bushes  than  berries.  Our  blackberries  were  the  best  pay- 
ing berry  crop  we  had,  as  our  bushes  were  well  mulched,  the  dry 
weather  only  made  the  fruit  small;  yet  we  got  about  two  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre.  For  early  we  had  the  Snyder 
(medium),  Stone's  Hardy  (late)  and  Ancient  Briton.  We  have 
the  Wilson  Junior  blackberry  and  Lucretia  dewberry  growing, 
but  have  not  fruited  them  yet.  There  are  over  one  hundred 
acres  in  this  county  in  strawberries,  about  fifty  in  raspberries 
and  about  twenty-five  in  blackberries. 


EEPOET  PBOM  WINONA  COUNTY. 
By  0.  M.  Lordj  Minnesota  City. 

The  strawberry  crop,  on  the  whole,  was  considered  a  good  one, 
though  the  late  ones  were  somewhat  damaged  by  drought.  The 
market  at  all  times  was  well  supplied  and  prices  averaged  low. 
Wilsons,  Crescents  and  Downers  werethe  leading  varieties.  Bed 
raspberries  were  plenty  and  generally  sold  at  a  paying  price. 
In  the  Winona  market  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  Black- 
caps. Nearly  all  that  came  to  market  were  under  size  and 
wanting  in  flavor,  owing  to  drought.  Theearly  market  in  black- 
berries was  supplied  by  local  growers,  and  readily  sold  at  fifteen 
cents,  but  large  quantities  were  shipped  in  from  Wisconsin 
and  Chicago  and  sold  to  the  dealers  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  case  of  sixteen  quarts. 

There  was  a  fair  crop  of  Duchess  and  Tetofeky  apples  on  the 
high  or  ridge  land,  and  generally  a  good  crop  of  crab  apples. 
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From  the  sales  made  of  small  fruit  plants  and  apple  trees,  in 
this  county  during  the  last  year  we  may  conclude  that  the  i>eo- 
ple  are  not  wholly  discouraged  in  fruit  raising. 

From  careful  inquiry  it  is  believed  the  sales  amounted  to  over 
15,000. 

Some  of  this  stock  was  worth  more  when  delivered,  than  it 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  was  purchased  of  the  typical  tree 
peddler  who,  "though  now  lost  to  sight  is  still  in  memory  dear." 
He  is,  however,  entitled  to  some  credit  for  awakening  an  inter^t 
in  froit  growing. 

Young  trees  and  small  fruit,  though  unprotected  last  winter, 
were  not  injured  to  any  great  extent,  and  from  the  increased 
inquiry  for  trees,  and  general  interest  shown  in  horticultural 
matters  it  is  hoped  we  may  reap  a  bountiful  harvest. 


EEPORT  FROM  HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

By  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

The  season  of  1886  was  noted  as  being  the  dryest  on  record 
since  the  settlement  of  our  county.  Nevertheless  the  earth 
yields  liberally  of  fruits  to  such  as  had  set  trees  and  plants  and 
given  them  good  tillage.  Strawberries  promised  to  be  immense, 
and  proved  to  be  an  average  crop  of  the  finest  quality  we  have 
ever  grown.  The  Crescent  where  properly  fertilized  gave  the 
best  results.  Manchester,  on  rich  sandy  soil,  produced  a  large 
crop. 

Raspberries  of  all  varieties  bloomed  well  and  set  fruit  for  a 
large  crop,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  matured  only 
about  half  a  cropi  The  red  species  have  done  better  than  the 
blackcaps.  Turner  and  Cuthbert  are  the  best  red  varieties  with 
Qg.  • 

Blackberries  were  also  considerably  injured  by  the  drought 
and  perfected  on  the  average  less  than  half  a  crop — the  quality 
varying  according  to  the  summer  mulching  given  them;  where 
neither  mulched  nor  .cultivated  the  fruit  was  small,  hard  and 
sour.  Ancient  Briton  is  getting  to  be  the  most  popular  with  us, 
bat  the  Snyder,  ripening  earlier,  g^^ve  the  most  fruit. 

The  crop  of  grapes  was  average  in  quantity  and  very  superior 
in  quality.     All  varieties  ripened  their  fruit  well. 

The  crop  of  apples  was  not  large  owing  to  the  great  loss 
of  trees  during  recent  hard  winters.     The  varieties  are  pretty 
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mnch  confined  to  Dochess,  Tetofeky,  the  Siber  iansand  hybrids; 
Wealthy  and  several  of  the  newer  Bossians  are  being  planted 
freely. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  anticipating  wonderful  results  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  agents  of  the  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Nur- 
sery have  been' through  here  selling  quite  freely  of  the  Gideon 
and  other  *4ronclads,''  and  some  fellows  from  down  south,  repre- 
senting the  '*  Sparta,  Wis.,  Chain  Nurseries,"  have  helped  out 
the  assortment  by  inducing  them  to  buy  liberally  of  "budded  " 
and  *'  whole  stock''  trees.  (They  are  made  hardy  by  this  process, 
you  know  they  say.)  There  may  possibly  be  one  drawback  to 
these  chain  nursery  trees,  as  unfortunately  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  has  two  routes,  and  they  were 
shipped  via  Savana  instead  of  via  Sparta. 

INSECTS. 

Some  of  the  insect  enemies  were  more  numerous  and  destruct- 
ive to  our  trees  and  fruits  than  usual,  the  dry  season  seeming 
favorable  for  their  development.  The  tent  caterpillar  has  been 
the  most  conspicuous  and  has  done  great  injury  to  the  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  and  even  to  berry  bushes,  by  nearly  defoliating 
them,  and  marring  their  beauty  by  the  multitude  of  their  webs. 
They  live  in  communities  of  three  or  four  hundred  individuals, 
under  a  common  web  or  tent,  which  is  made  against  the  trunk 
or  underneath  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  tree.  The 
eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched  are  placed  around  the  ends 
of  the  Jbranches  by  a  moth  during  the  autumn,  forming  a  wide 
kind  of  a  ring  or  bracelet,  consisting  of  several  hundred  eggs  in 
the  form  of  short  cylinders  standing  on  their  ends  close  together 
and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  brownish  .waterproof  varnish. 
The  young  caterpillars  emerge  from  their  eggs  about  the  time  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  or  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
first  sign  of  their  activity  appears  in  the  formation  of  a  little 
angular  web  or  ;tent,  somewhat  resembling  a  spider's  web, 
stretched  between  the  forks  of  the  branches  a  little  below  the 
cluster  of  eggs.  They  remain  concealed  |under  the  shelter  of 
these  tents  at  all  times  when  jiot  engaged  in  eating.  As  they 
increase  in  age  and  size  they  enlarge  their  tent,  stirrounding  it 
with  new  layers  or  webs,  until  it  sometimes  gets  a  diameter  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  and  a  length  of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 
They  come  out  at  stated  times  to  feed  and  all  retire  at  once  when 
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their  regular  meals  are  finished.  They  take  two  meals  a  day, 
generally  between  9  and  12  A.  m.  and  3  and  6  p.  m.  They  get 
their  growth  aboat  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  separate  from 
each  other,  wander  aboat  for  a  while  and  then  get  into  some 
place  for  shelter  and  make  their  cocoons,  after  which  they  ara 
finally  transformed  into  moths  or  perfect  insects,  when  they  de- 
posit their  eggs,  just  as  the  preceding  generation  had  done. 

The  remedies  are,  first,  look  over  the  trees  in  the  latter  part 
of  winter  and  destroy  all  clusters  of  eggs  wherever  discovered; 
gecond,  destroy  the  nests  wherever  found.  This  can  be  done 
readily  with  a  long  mullein  stalk  (a  plant  that  is  apt  to  be 
found  in  abundance  upon  farms  where  this  worm  has  been  un- 
disturbed), or  a  brush  of  twigs  affixed  to  a  long  pole.  When  the 
caterpillars  are  beaten  to  the  ground  they  can  be  crushed  or  as 
they  collect  together  on  the  trunks  in  their  last  moulting  period 
they  can  be  slaughtered  in  great  number.  While  young  and 
tender  they  may  be  crushed  in  their  nests  by  using  a  brush, 
small  mop,  or  sponge  affixed  to  a  long  handle  and  it  will  be  all 
the  more  effectual  if  frequently  dipped  into  a  bucket  of  soap 
suds  or  whitewash  during  the  operation. 

The  apple  curculio  or  gouger  was  more  numerous  and  dam- 
aging than  ever  before  known.  In  some  orchards  three-fourths 
of  the  fruit  was  nearly  ruined  by  them.  Space  will  not  permit 
me  more  than  to  allude  to  them.  Unless  remedies  are  soon 
adopted  for  their  destructioii  the  growing  of  apples  will  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  codling  moth  is  on  the  decline;  the  proportion  of  wormy 
apples  was  much  less  than  usual;  probably  some  parasite  is  prey- 
ing ui)on  them. 

Aphis  of  several  species  were  unusually  numerous  and  injuri- 
ous; plum  trees  suffered  severely  from  their  attacks. 

The  grape  vine  flee  beetle  and  grape  curculio,  both  put  in 
their  work  and  did  great  damage;  they  need  investigating. 

Every  variety  of  fruit  we  grow  has  it  insect  enemies,  and  as  it 
seems  our  State  is  too  poor  to  employ  an  entomologist  to  study 
them  up  and  impart  needful  instruction  on  methods  for  heading 
them  off,  our  farmers  will  soon  have  to  purchase  their  supply  of 
fruits  or  go  without. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : 
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EOSE    CULTUEE. 
By  F,  G,  Gould,  ExceUior. 

•There  is  no  work  on  the  rose,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  treats  of 
outdoor  culture  in  a  climate  like  ours.  There  is  reason  to  be. 
lieve  that  there  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  experiment  of  rose  grow- 
ing in  our  severe  climate.  It  is  true  that  June  roses  are  grown 
very  generally,  but  they  bloom  but  once.  They  are  the  hardiest 
of  all  roses. 

Next  in  hardiness  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  They  require 
winter  protection.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  roses  known.  Gen.  Jacqueminot  is  a  good  type  of  the 
class.  Though  not  quite  full  enough  to  please  us,  its  brilliant 
scarlet  color  makes  it  a  favorite  with  all.  It  continues  to  bloom 
well  into  the  season,  gives  a  few  specimens  in  the  fall,  is  fragrant, 
vigorous  and  hardy. 

Fisher,  Homes  and  Louis  van  Houtee  are  darker  and  fuller 
roses  than  Jacqueminot,  and,  to  my  mind,  of  richer  hue,  reach- 
ing to  that  point  of  loveliness  that  would  be  impossible  to  excel. 

Tastes  vary  in  these  matters,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  per- 
plexed to  decide  which  I  like  best  when  in  the  company  of  Ba- 
roness Eothschild,  Eugene  Verdier,  Comtesse  of  Serenye  and 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  when  in  perfection.  The  last  named  sorts 
are  of  light  shades  of  color.  Alfred*  Colamb,  raised  from  Gren. 
Jacqueminot,  is  a  crimson  rose  of  nearly  as  good  color  as  its 
parent;  better  built,  deliciously  fragrant,  medium  size,  and  a 
constant  bloomer  into  past  midsummer  and  again  in  the  fall. 
To  get  the  best  results  this  rose  should  be  worked  on  the  Ma- 
netti,  or  some  other  vigorous  stock,  as  its  constitution  is  over- 
tasked by  its  constant  habit  of  blooming.  It  is  a  coniparatively 
new  rose,  raised  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  France.  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  useful  rose  within  my  knowledge  for  garden 
ornamentation,  bouquets  or  personal  ornamentation. 

Tea  roses  and  hybrid  teas  are  charmingly  beautiful,  none 
surpass  them  in  sweetness  of  fragrance  or  daintiness  of  coloring. 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset  and  Bon  Silene  are  some  of  the  best 
teas.  La  France  and  Bennett  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
the  new  class  known  as  hybrid  teas.  All  of  these  do  fairly  well 
in  the  open  air,  but  require  careful  treatment  in  the  garden  to 
carry  them  through  our  winters. 

The  teas.  Climbing  teas  and  Noisette  teas  grow  to  perfection 
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soath    where    the    hybrid  Perpetuals   are   nearly 

Moss  roses  thrive  here,  and  with  few  or  no  excep- 

>t  inferior  in  the  quality  of  their  flower  to  the  class 

above;  most  of  them  bloom  but  once  in  the  season, 

June  roses.     The  Salet  moss,  though  not  a  superior 

of  great  value,  covering  all  its  defects  by  its  most 

bit  of  blooming  throughout  the  whoU  summer. 

^  and  Bourbons  are  neither  of  them  up  in  quality 

lard  of  our  views;  though  their  color  may  be  satisfao- 

sadfast;  their  petals  are  too  fluffy  and  their  lives  too 

en  separated  from  the  parent  stem.    These  remarks 

particularly  to  the  Bengals,  though  the  Bourbons 

3ly  to  win  our  admiration.     These  are   commonly 

the  monthly  roses;  they  have  their  uses,  as  from 

I  artificial  crosses  between  these  the  Damask  and 
ur  grandest  roses,  have  come.  Who  can  say  that  this 
^n  at  the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  land,  as 
Qir  should  be  more  cherished  by  those  chivalrous  pil- 
eir  return  than  a  rose  from  Damascus! 

Lnal  stock  of  tea  roses  came  from  China.  Their 
b  scent  gives  their  origin  away. 

sion  does  not  admit  of  the  mention  of  but  few  sorts 
le  classes  named.  Other  classes  and  sub-classes  have 
Lt  altogether,  the  chief  object  being  to  call  attention 
parative  merits  of  some  individual  members  of  the 
useful  to  us.  Happily,  some  of  the  best  can  be  grown 
fection  here  in  the  open  air. 

II  created  things  nothing  perhaps  so  touches  the  gen- 
of  our  natures  and  more  surely  gains  our  affections 
)se.  Their  delicious  perfume,  beauty  of  form  and 
aring  are  suggestive  to  us  of  chastity  and  goodness. 


RTICULTUEAL  SERMON  ON  FLOWERS. 

By  Mrs,  Anna  B.  Underwood^  Lake  City. 

tries  of  a  young  friend  have  suggested  the  subject,  or 
for  a  horticultural  sermon.  * 'Please  tell  me,  Mrs.  U., 
wage  to  have  such  a  pretty  show  of  flowers  every 
i  all  through  the  fall  up  to  heavy  frosts.  There  is 
t  of  them,  no  matter  how  dried  and  parched  the 
[ine  I  will  fuss  over  and  water  and  water ;  but  no 
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flowers,  and  in  spite  of  all  they  will  die,  and  nothing  to  show 
for  my  efforts  but  the  black  earth,  with  here  and  there  a  dried- 
up  plant,  any  thing  else  but  a  thing  of  beauty."     Many  besides 
this  friend  have  made  similar  remarks,  and  I  try  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  past  experience,  but  it  too  often  proves  useless, 
for  no  matter  how  forcibly  the  vital  points  of  culture  are  placed 
before  them,  they  are  forgotten,  failure  follows,  and  they  ^*  never 
will  try  to  raise  flowers  again''  and  so  they  must  depend  on  their 
friends  who  have  mastered  the  secrets  ofgrowing  them  success- 
fully.  But  in  this  too,  they  often  show  a  woeful  lack  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  as  they  ruthlessly  trample  upon  the  plants  so  dear 
to  our  hearts,  or  pluck  them  with  as  little  care  as  they  would 
the  commonest  weed.    Shall  I  ever  forget  letting  a  very  dear 
friend  go  out  by  herself  to  pick  some  pansies,  and  my  dismay 
when  she  came  in  with  a  large  paper  full  of  the  whole  branches 
of  the  plants!  She  said,  **  I  tried  to  get  all  the  green  I  could, 
the  blossoms  looked  so  much  prettier."     It  is  needless  to  say  it 
was  a  good  many  weeks  before  I  had  many  pansy  blossoms. 
Some  will  pull  a  plant  up  by  its  its  roots,  or  break  it  off  next  to 
the  ground  or  pick  off  so  many  buds  with  the  blossoms  that  the 
show  is   checked  for  a  long  time.     In  order  to  keep   up  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  bed  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  the  flow- 
ers one  wants  for  decoration,  they  must  be  gathered  judiciously. 
The  best  teacher  is  experience,  but  there  are  those  whom  ex- 
perience never  benefits,  one  or  two  trials  without  success  pro- 
duces such  discouragement  that  they  settle  back  on  the  plea 
that  they  could  never  succeed,  always  had  bad  luck,  etc.     The 
old  truism,  **  What  has  been  done  can   be  done  again,"  should 
help   every   true   lover  of  flowers.      To  love  flowers  truly  is 
one  great    item  of  success.      The  mere  liking  of  flowers  for 
ornamental  purposes  cannot  be  construed  into   a  love  for  them, 
while  the  love  enjoys  them  wherever  they  are  and  is  willing   t^ 
sacrifice  time  and  strength  to  grow  them. 

So  don't  depend  entirely  on  your  more  successful  neighbor 
but  go  to  work  for  yourself  and  learn  the  secrets  of  success.  If 
there  is  a  special  varisty  that  proves  a  failure  with  you,  try 
different  methods,  think,  read,  inquire,  compare  notes  with 
friends  until  you  find  out  the  trouble.  I!^ine  times  out  of  ten  it 
can  be  easily  removed.  Once  in  a  very  great  while  the  fault  is 
in  the  soil  or  exposure,  but  it  is  usually  in  the  management. 
Never  undertake  too  much,  better  select  a  small  plat  of  ground 
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uta  few  kin(fi  until  you  have  learned  how  to  grow 
ssfully,  then  add  one  or  two  kinds  to  your  list,  but 
ard  the  old  reliable  varieties  for  untried  ones  until 
roven  them  worthy. 

ng  seeds  for  a  flower  garden,  choose  only  of  the  com- 
Les  that  flower  continually  through  the  season.  For 
aner  I  would  suggest  the  following :  One  paper  each 
"  white  and  scarlet  Phlox,  Verbena  (mixed),  Mign- 
ipacolum.  Astei*s,  Pansies  and  one  ounce  of  Sweet 
hese  only  Mignonette,  Tropacolum  and  Sweet  Peas 
i  in  the  open  ground.  The  others  must  be  started  in 
in  boxes  in  the  house.  Then  when  your  plants^  are 
ed  you  can  see  how  many  you  have  and  will  know 
ground  to  fit  for  them. 

nth  regard  to  this.  If  the  front  yard  is  small,  don't 
with  flower  beds,  rather  go  to  the  rear  or  side  of  the 
ect  a  spot  away  from  trees  or  large  bushes,  where  the 
ineallday.  If  trees  are  large,  the  roots  will  draw  so 
ure  and  life  from  the  soil  that  plants  will  barely  ex- 
jrow  at  all)  when  planted  near  them.  If  the  soil  is 
ut  on  a  liberal  dressing  of  well -rotted  manure  and 
3ade  it  in  thoroughly.  Then  with  a  line,  lay  the 
into  straight  beds,  four  feet  wide,  leaving  a  path  two 
between  them.  Don't  attempt  any  fancy  beds  and 
them  above  the  paths,  unless  the  garden  is  in  a  very 
ace,  for  you  will  want  all  the  moisture  that  falls  on 
remain  and  not  run  off  into  the  paths  where  it  is  not 

a  tenth  of  May,  if  the  season  is  warm,  set  the  plants 

cold,  or  backward,  wait  a  week  or  ten  days.     Plant 

kbout  one  foot  apart  each  way  in  the  bed,  ijansies  and 

same.     Verbenas  need  two  feet,  so  they  will  have 

'CJUl. 

ght  to  be  set  when  they  have  four  or  six  leavas.  If 
r  they  are  liable  to  wilt  and  become  stun^^ed.  Select  a 
,  if  possible,  for  setting.  If,  however,  it  is  sunny, 
he  afternoon  and  water  well.  The  next  day  shade 
i^ith  leaves  and  remove  the  shade  after  two  days.  Do 
fter  the  first  week  but  keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
)e  and  free  from  weeds. 

;round  once  a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks — after  that 
h.  to  keep  it  fr^  from  weeds.     Pick   freely  and  ju- 
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diciously  and  you  will  have  all  the  flowers  you  want  for  yourself 
and  friends  until  frost  comes. 

Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  the  same  as  common  peas,  in  double  rows,  with  brush 
between.  Be  sure  and  put  the  brush  in  before  the  plants 
are  three  inches  high,  as  they  commence  to  run  very  soon  and 
will  spread  out  on  the  ground  unless  the  brush  is  there  to  sup- 
port them,  and  so  become  stunted  and  will  not  cling  to  any- 
thing readily.  Do  not  plant  them  by  the  side  of  the  house 
or  porch  or  around  a  bush,  but  give  them  the  free  and  open 
ground,  well  cultivated.  If  you  want  them  to  flower  all  sum- 
mer, pick  ott*  the  blossoms  before  seed  pods  begin  to  form,  as 
they  waste  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  it  will  soon  dry  up  and 
die.  It  is  better  to  buy  your  seed  than  to  sacrifice  your  flowers 
by  raising  it. 

The  seed  of  the  Tropacolum  or  Nasturtium  must  be  covered 
at  least  an  inch  and  should  be  four  inches  apart.  Plant  in  one 
long  row  allowing  at  least  one  foot  on  each  side.  They  should 
not  be  shaded  by  near  or  tall  growing  plants,  or  they  will  grow 
too  rank  and  run  all  to  leaves.  And  last,  but  not  least,  a  word 
for  the  pansies.  Give  them  a  warm  place  both  in  the  ground 
and  in  your  heart,  for  it  is  a  dear,  pleasure-giving  plant,  always 
responding  so  freely  in  return  for  a  little  care  and  attention. 
During  the  hot  days  of  summer  the  flowers  will  be  much  smaller 
and  rather  faded,  but  if  not  allowed  to  seed,  when  the  cooler 
days  come  in  September,  they  will  deepen  in  color  and  grow 
larger,  and  they  will  never  fail  you  until  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  long  after  all  other  flowers  are  gone.  It  is  a  gritty  little 
flower,  too,  for  when  spring  comes,  just  as  soon  as  the  sun  gives 
it  a  chance,  it  is  ready  with  its  greeting  of  bright  green  leaves 
and  buds  already  started.  It  is  no  common  thing  to  pick 
some  blossoms  with  the  snow  but  a  few  inches  away.  The  stem 
will  be  real  short,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  but  the 
little  face  is  so  bright  and  happy  at  the  chance  obtained  at  last 
of  getting  a  peep  at  the  sun  and  sky,  that  your  face  will  beam 
with  corresponding  joy  and  the  words  will  spring  to  your  lips, 
*' You  dear,  little,  brave  darling."  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
Talk  to  your  flowers  when  among  them,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tonished at  the  lavish  manner  in  which  they  will  bestow  love  and 
sympathy  upon  you.  And  at  the  same  time  they  will  remind 
you  if  anything  is  going  wrong  with  them. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  secretary: 

NATIVE  PLUMS. 
By  0.  M,  Lordj  Minnesota  City. 

The  origin  of  the  European  plums  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  origin  of  Prunus  Americana  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
"Topsy,  "  "They  just  growed."  The  principal  use  of  all  kinds 
is  for  cooking.  Comparatively  few  are  used  for  dessert  purposes. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  commercial  importance  of  some 
varieties.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean 
nearly  65,000,000  i)ounds  of  prunes,  and  the  estimated  product 
of  California  was  1,500,000  lbs.  at  the  wholesale  price  of  four  cents 
per  pound,  ^mounting  to  $2,500,000.  When  the  probabilities  of 
of  our  native  plums  are  fully  realized  we  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  make  such  importations.  Does  this  sotind  visionary!  I  may 
ask  who  would  have  dared  to  predict,  thirty  years  ago,  the  small 
fruit  business,  of  even  one  day,  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  or 
St  Paul.  Then,  a  carload  would  have  supplied  the  market 
of  either  place*  Now,  thousands  of  bushels  are  daily  mar- 
keted in  their  season.  Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  strawberries 
were  received  in  Chicago  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not,  at  present,  a  native  plum  closely 
corresponding  to  the  foreign  prune,  but  we  have  them  so  similar 
that  slight  hybridizing  will  accomplish  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  their  culture  over  a  larger  area  than  that  of  any  other 
perfectly  hardy  fruit  bearing  tree.  The  whole  plum  family  is  nat- 
urally very  nearly  allied,  and  the  common  wild  plum  is  indigenous 
in  all  the  soils  and  adapted  to  all  the  climatic  variations  of  the 
country  from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  possibly  further.  The  wild  parent  of  the  Con- 
cord grape  did  not  frirnish  as  promising  a  basis  for  hybridizing 
as  do  many  of  the  native  plums  lately  brought  to  notice  by  cul- 
tivation, and  some  of  these  naturally  compare  favorably  with 
European  varieties.  The  Green, Gage  is  generally  considered 
as  the  standard  of  excellence  for  dessert,  and  the  Damson  for 
cooking.  No  native,  as  yet,  claims  to  reach  the  quality  of  the 
Gkige,  but  for  cooking  the  Damsons  have  many  a  rival.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  general  cultivation  of  plums  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  curculio.  Advantage  has  sometimes  been  taken 
of  this  prevalent  belief  in  advertising  new  kinds  as  curculio 
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proof.  It  is  doui)tful  if  any  kind  of  plum  is  wholly  exempt, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  natives  are  not  nearly  sc»  liable  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  as  the  kinds  commonly  cultivated.  In  cul- 
tivating the  natives  it  has  been  found  that  by  closely  following 
their  natural  habits  of  growth,  the-  depredations  of  curculio  are 
in  a  great  measure  avoided  and  in  many  cases  entirely  obviated, 
where  fruit  is  produced  in  great  abundance  when  growing  wild. 
The  trees  are  found  in  groups  growing  closely  together,  and 
often  forming  a  dense,  shady  thicket.  Indeed  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  an  isolated  plum  tree  bearing  much  fruit.  Failure 
has  often  resulted,  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  too  fietf 
apart,  not  only  from  curculio  but  from  want  .of  fertilization. 
The  tree  sheds  its  pollen  very  quickly  and  a  high  wind  or  cold 
rain  during  the  process,  entirely  prevents  the  formation  of  fruit. 

When  different  varieties,  that  do  not  shed  all  their  jwUen  at 
the  same  time,  are  planted  closely  together  and  properly  cared 
for  by  cultivation,  an  abundance  of  fruit  is  reasonably  certain. 
Failure  to  get  good  fruit  often  occurs  from  an  indiscriminate 
selection  of  trees  for  planting.  The  form  or  appearance  of  a 
tree  is  no  index  to  the  character  of  its  fruit.  Where  trees  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  woods,  they  should  be  carefully  selected  for 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Though  the  general  character  of  the 
fruit  is  quite  similar,  it  is  rare  to  find  two  separate  groups  bear- 
ing precisely  the  same  quality;  the  very  best,  in  some  cases, 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  very  poor. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  even  poor  fruit  is  materially 
improved  by  transplanting  and  cultivating  the  trees.  The  fruit 
may  be  increased  in  size,  and  the  texture  will  be  coarser,  but 
the  quality  will  remain  the  same.  In  what  manner  or  to  what 
degree  the  fruit  may  be  influenced  by  foreign  fertilization,  is  not 
well  known.  The  seed,  however,  will  always  exhibit  marked 
changes. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  says:  **  When  fertilization  is 
imperfect,  thefruit  degenerates,  or  forms  in  irregular  shaped  blad- 
der-like pods.  The  probability  is,  that  if  fertilization  foils  no 
semblence  of  fruit  i&  formed.  These  false  plums  are  caused  by 
excessive  cold  after  the  fruit  is  set.  If  a  frost  occurs  soon  after 
the  plums  are  set,  the  seed  or  germ  may  be  destroyed,  yet 
sufficient  vitality  left  to  continue  an  abnormal  growth  of  the 
covering  or  outside.''  No  scientific  efforts  have  yet  been  long 
enough  continued  to  demonstrate,  with  what  varieties  to 
hybridize,  or  even  how  to  cultivate  to  secure  the  best  results. 
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The  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  under  Prof.  Budd,  has  accomp- 
lished more  than  any  other  public  institution.  The  experiments 
there  appear  to  have  been  directed  in  selecting  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  such  varieties  as  give  the  best  promise,  and  care- 
fully observing  their  comparative  habits  of  growth,  qualities  of 
fruit  and  their  adaptability  to  general  cultivation. 

One  of  the  practical  results  is  the  conclusion  that  no  better 
varieties  are  known  than  some  that  are  found  growing  wild  along 
the  Mississippi  Biver  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  along  the 
Missouri  in  Iowa.  The  Northern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
however,  recommend  one  or  two  Ohickasaws.  The  Miner  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  planted  to  any  extent  frirther  north,  but 
its  lateness  and  irregular  habit  of  bearing  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
compared  favorably  with  some  of  the  northern  kinds.  Several 
other  Ghickasaws,  that  succeed  further  south,  have  been  tried 
here,  but  are  short  lived.  Among  those  that  have  attracted  un- 
usual attention  are  the  Mariana,  the  Robinson,  the  Neuman,  an'd 
from  several  quite  extensive  experiments  in  cropping  the 
northern  plum  with  the  Chickasaws.  No  marked  satisfactory 
new  kinds  have  beeg  brought  to  general  notice.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sogers  suggests  that  the  best  results  may  be  expected  from 
cropping  the  different  varieties  of  the  same  family  of  northern 
kinds  and  not  attempting  to  do  so  with  the  Europeans. 

If  one  can  afford  to  wait,  a  good  way  to  raise  this  desirable 
fruit  is  to  plant  the  seed  of  the  kind  desired.  If  the  seed  is  from 
a  natural  tree,  and  isolated,  the  fruit  will  be  like  the  parent. 
Trees  of  some  varieties  will  begin  to  bear  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age. 

For  successful  grafting  the  work  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  sometimes  a  short  delay 
will  prove  disastrous.  Quite  large  trees  may  be  transplanted 
without  injury,  if  the  top  is  wqII  cut  back.  Sprouts  from  the 
roots  will  invariably  produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  par- 
ent. The  largest,  finest,  best  fruit  will  be  produced  where  the 
ground  is  naturally  rich  or  well  cultivated.  In  regard  to  varie- 
ties, it  is  possible  that  just  as  good  may  be  found  growing  wild 
as  any  that  are  .yet  brought  to  notice,  but  several  kinds  have 
been  so  thoroughly  tested  as  to  bearing,  character  of  tree,  and 
habits  of  growth,  etc.,  that  it  is  desirable  to  select  from  them 
rather  than  risk  those  that  have  not  been  tried.  Whatever  the 
soil  or  location,  any  one  would  be  safe  to  plant  the  kinds  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  bearing  in  mind  that 
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if  for  market,  selections  must  be  made  from  such  as  are  large, 
showy,  firm  in  texture,  and  fair  in  quality.  If  for  dessert  use  at 
home,  quality  only  may  be  considered.  For  cooking  and  pre- 
serving, those  in  which  the  skin  disappears  give  the  most  satis- 
fEkction. 

*  A  recent  writer,  one  who  has  experimented  largely  with 
native  plums,  and  who  is  as  well  informed  as  anybody  in  regard 
to  them,  says,  he  has  received  the  finest  varieties  with  which  he 
is  acquainted,  from  the  woods  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  Prof. 
Budd  says  we  have  some  that  greatly  resemble  the  best  European 
varieties.  Several  varieties  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Northern  horticultural  societies,  so  that  the  most  fastidious  need 
not  go  amiss  in  selecting  this  desirable  fruit. 

Mr.  Sias,  from  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature,  presented  the 
following  report: 

EEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON.  NOMENCLATURE. 

Mr,  President:  • 

Your  committee  on  Nomenclature,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  late  lamented  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
whose  opinions,  aye,  whose  whole  life  work,  will  ever  be  held 
in  sacred  veneration  by  all  true  pomologists,  would  say  that  we» 
fully  appreciate  his  counsel,  when  he  says:  **Let  us  have  no 
more  long,  unpronounceable,  irrelevant,  high-flown,  bombastic 
names  to  our  fruits.  *  *  *  The  cases  are  very  few  where 
a  single  word  will  not  form  a  better  name  for  a  fruit  than  two  or 
more.''  A  member  of  your  committee  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  naming  the  Giant  Swaar,  and  would  like  to  see  it  changed  to 
a  name  consisting  of  a  single  word.  Having  the  right,  from  the 
originator,  to  name  this  dioicc  fruit,  would  like  to  transfer  the 
same  to  the  Society;  but,  in  honor  of  the  originator,  who  was 
born  in  the  great  city  of  Paris,  will  suggest  the  name  of  Soiree. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  W.  Sias, 
A.  W.  Latham. 

Prof.  Maginnis,  from  the  committee  on  awards  of  premiums 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  adopted: 

•  D.  B.  Wier.  Laqon,  III, 
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AWAEDS    OF    PREMIUMS. 

The  committee  on  premiums  and  awards  submit  the  following 
report.  We  have  examined  all  articles  on  exhibition,  and 
awarded  premiums  as  i)er  premium  list: 

APPLES. 

Premium.  Amount. 

Display  Wfalthy,  Sidney  Corp,  Hammood First.  $3  00 

Display  Wealthy,  F.  G.  Oould,  Excelsior...! Second.  2  00 

Display  Wealthy,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior Third.  1  00 

Winter  Apples,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior First.  2  00 

Winter  Apples,  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior Second.  1  00 

Collection  Hybrids,  Whitney,  D.  Day,  Farmington First  5  00 

Best  plate  Hybrids,  Whitney,  N.  J.  Stabbs,  Long  Lake First.  2  00 

Best  plate  Hybrids,  header's  Win:er,  Sidney  Corp Second.  1  00 

QBAPES. 

Display  Grapes,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior First.  |5  00 

Best  plate,  Rogers  No.  15,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior First.  3  00 

Display  frait  in  jars,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis First.  5  00 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Floral  Design,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  Minneapolis First.  $5  00 

Collection  roses,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  Minneapolis First.  3  00 

Hand  bonqaet,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  Minneapolis First.  3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Early  Ohio,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis First.  2  00 

Potatoes,  Scanty  Hebron,  N.  J.  Stnbbs,  Long  Lake Second.  1  00 

Potatoes,  Great  American,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis First.  2  00 

Potatoes,  Bnrbank  Seedling,  H.  F.  Bnsse,  Minneapolis Second.  1  00 

Onions,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis First.  2  00 

Onions,  Red  Wethersfield,  H.  F.  Basse,  Minneapolis Second.  1  00 

Habbard  Squash,  H.  F.  Bnsse,  Minneapolis First.  1  00 

SEEDS. 

Display  seed^,  H.  Webster,  Lake  City First.  5  00 

PANTRY   STORES. 

Display  canned  fmit,  W.  L.  Parker,  Farmington First.  3  00 

Display  canned  fruit,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second.  2  00 

Display  jellies,  W.  H.  Brimhill,  St.  Paul First.  2  00 

Display  jellies,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second.  1  00 

Jar  mixed  pickles,  W.  L.  Parker,  Farmington First.  1  00 

Jar  mixed  pickles,  W.  H.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul Second.  50 

Home-made  vinegar,  crab-apple.  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington... First.  1  00 

Home-made  vin^ar,  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second.  50 

Comb  honey,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington First.  1  00 

Strained  honey,  L.  E.  Day,  Farmington First.  1  00 

48 
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WOBKS  OF  AET. 


Fniit  paintiog,  Miss  Mary  Grimes,  Minoeapolis Firdt.  3  00 

Frai^  paiotio^/  Mis*)  ElU  Grimes,  Minneapolis Second.  2  00 

We  recommend  first  premium  on  seedling  of  Wealthy,  G.  S. 
Woolsey,  Minneapolis,  three  dollars;  also  first  premium  on 
McMahon  White,  Sidney  Corp,  Hammond,  two  dollars. 

REMARKS. 

We  found  ujwn  exbibition  some  improved  varieties  of  Dent 
corn,  produced  by  hybridizing,  by  J.  C.  Kramer,  which  bears 
the  appearance  of  being  a  very  superior  variety,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  being  early  and  very  productive. 

When  we  consider  the  peculiarly  unfavorable  character  of  the 
past  season,  the  display  was  creditable  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  bulk  of  the  fruit  display  was  made  up  of  the  Wealthy  apple, 
in  fine  condition,  which  indicates  that  the  Wealthy,  a  seedling 
produced  in  this  State,  is  still  a  leading  variety  for  winter  use. 
Besides  the  seedling  varieties  entered  for  premiums,  there  were 
four  other  seedling  varieties  on  exhibition.  The  one  named 
** Peerless,''  exhibited  by  O.  F.  Brand,  we  consider,  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  history,  to  be  the  best  of  all  seedlings  exhibited. 
One  named  by  Peter  M.  Gideon  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and 
gives  evidence  of  being  a  valuable  variety.  • 

Another  by  Jacob  Klein,  of  Houston  County,  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  much  longer  keeper 
than  the  others.  There  was  one  plate  of  very  long-keeping  seed- 
lings shown  from  Massachusetts,  by  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Langdon, 
that  is  evidently  a  long  keeper  and  an  apple  of  fine  appearance. 

The  exhibition  of  apple  tree  woods,  by  A.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Bara- 
boo.  Wis.,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit.  He  shows 
sections  of  twenty-five  varieties  of  Russians  and  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Ironclads  which,  in  a  comparison  of  the  woods, 
shows  about  twelve  varieties  of  Eussians  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  or  any  American  varieties. 

Two  cases  of  insects,  by  the  entomologist,  were  an  important 
addition  to  the  exhibit. 

[Signed]  D.  E.  Maginnis,  Chairman. 

John  S.  Harris, 
C.  L.  Smith, 

Committee. 
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REPOET  OF  SUPERmTBNDBNT  OF  EXHIBITS. 

St.  Paul,  Jan.  21,  1887. 

The  exhibit  was  good  considering  the  cold  weather.  There  were 
on  exhibition  fifty-six  plates  of  apples,  including  some  seedlings 
of  mach  merit,  one  by  O.  F.  Brand,  of  Faribault,  and  one  by 
George  S.  Woolsey,  of  Minneapolis.  • 

Seventeen  plates  of  grapes  were  exhibited.  There  was  also  a 
fine  display  of  canned  fruits  and  jellies. 

Mr.  H.  Webster,  of  Lake  City,  had  on  exhibition  eighty-nine 
varieties  of  home-grown  garden  seeds.  Densmore  Bros.,  of  Bed- 
wing,  showed  a  model  of  sugar  evaporater.  Mr.  Seth  H. 
Kenny,  of  Morristown,  exhibited  samples  of  sugar  and  syrup 
made  from  amber  cane.  B.  J.  Mendenhall,  of  Minneapolis,  had 
a  fine  showing  of  roses  and  cut  flowers. 

Wm.  H.  Brtmhall. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Fkiday,  Jan.  21,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  by  Presi- 
dent BUiot.  The  following  communications  and  papers  were 
read: 

FBOM  CANADA. 

Gbanton  p.  O.,  Ont.,  Jan.  17,  1887. 
My  Dear  Mr.  HiUman :  . 

I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  proceedings 
of  your  annual  meeting  before  this,  but  for  being  laid  up  with  a 
severe  cold.  I  had^ no  inclination  to  attend  to  any  correspond- 
ence, nor  indeed  to-day  am  I  hardly  able  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  grand  and  profitable  meet- 
ing. I  would  like  you  would  bring  the  Jessie  up  at  your  meeting 
and  let  it  have  all  the  prominence  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
berries  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

When  I  am  able  to  be  out  to  get  one  of  your  bills  I  will  send 
it  to  you  for  a  membership  in  your  Horticultural  Society.  Please 
give  my  compliments  to  J.  S.  Harris,  and  for  yourself  every  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter.  Yours,  etc., 

John  Little. 
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FROM  MAmrOBA. 

Stonewall,  Jan.  17,  1887. 
8.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary,  etc,:  ^ 

It  would  have  afforded  me  intense  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
your  meeting  to-morrow  and  succeeding  days  to  listen  to  the 
interesting  discussions  which  your  comprehensive  program  must 
call  forth.  Although  an  unasked  correspondence  may  seem  like 
presumption,  I  venture  to  write  in  the  hope  that  through  you 
the  following  cranky  notions  may  have  an  airing  at  your  annual 
gathering. 

WILD  FRUITS  OF  MANITOBA. 

Blue,  red,  green  and  yellow  plums,  wild  grapes,  red  cherry, 
choke  cherry,  sand  cherry  (a  low  dwarf  about  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet),  red  and  black  raspberries,  gooseberry  and  black  cur- 
rants. Cultivated  fruits — Turner,  Hansel  and  blackcap  (with- 
out protection)  raspberries;  Houghton  and  Downing  gooseber- 
ries; red  and  white  Dutch  Cherry;  Black  Naples  and  other  cur- 
rants; and  strawberries  of  many  varieties,  including  **  Manitoba 
Wonder.''  W.  B.  Hall,  of  Hendingly,  has  also,  I  believe,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  several  varieties  of  crabs,  and  out  of  quite  a 
number  planted  some  fifteen  years  ago,  two  Wealthy  apples  now 
survive.  Other  persons  have  tried  apples,  but  having,  as  I 
contend,  imported  from  southern  nurseries  unsuitable  varie- 
ties, and  perhaps  been  the  victims  of  unscrupulous  tree  hum- 
bugs, have  not  succeeded  in  keeping  trees  alive  beyond  the  third 
year. 

I  have  not  yet  tested  anything  beyond  raspberries,  gooseber- 
ries and  currants,  but  am  now  aJl  aglow  with  zealous  eagerness 
to  test  fruit  growing  north  of  your  northern  borders,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  If  theorchardists  of  Minnesota  have  partially  succeeded,  the 
difference  in  climate  is  not  so  great  but  we  may  have  a  chance  of 
success. 

2.  The  Bussian  varieties  give  promise  of  hardiness,  some  of 
same  not  being  perfect  in  leaf,  etc.,  in  Iowa,  and  Prof.  Budd  re- 
porting that  such  will  do  in  the  '^far  North.^^ 

3.  Trees  that  have  died  here  in  the  third  year  have  invaria- 
bly done  so  from  the  top.  Might  this  not  have  been  from  imper- 
fect circulation  of  sap,  the  stem  and  part  of  the  roots  being 
thawed  out  and  top  roots  in  frozen  ground!    Would  a  flat  stone 
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in  the  sabsoil  under  the  tree  not  cause  roots  to  spread  and 
ensure  perfect  circulation t  Would  leaning  trees  to  south we8(^ 
shade  sufficiently  to  prevent  too  early  thawing  outt  What  is 
best  method  of  protection  in  this  climatet 

4.  Would  not  top-grafting  on  hardy  seedlings  be  most  likely 
to  succeed  t  An  old  orchardist  once  told  me  that  the  north  side 
of  a  tree  is  closer  grained — that  grafting  should  invariably  be 
done  by  working  scion  right  side  before,  that  is  north  side  scion 
to  north  side  stock.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  theory 
I  know  not.  This  I  know,  "old  orchardist''  was  very  successful. 
Hoping  my  rambling  communication  may  be  found  worthy  of  a 
hearing,  I  remain,  Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  Frankland. 

Mjlburn,  N.  J.,  Dec.  31,  1886. 
8,  D.  RUlman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Inclosed  please  find  article  on  "Grape Growing  for  Farmers." 
This  is  the  last  work  in  horticulture  I  shall  do  in  1886.     Hope  it 
will  meet  your  approval.     My  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meet- 
ing for  your  Society. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

J.   B.  EOGERS. 


GRAPE  GEOWING  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  J.  B,  Rogers,  MUbum,  N.  J, 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety: 

Last  fall  your  Secretary  wrote  me,  asking  for  a  paper  giving 
plain  directions  for  grape  growing.  Before  complying,  in  think- 
ing over  what  subject  I  should  select  in  compliance  with  such 
request,  the  one  at  the  heading  of  this  paper  came  to  mind,  and 
me<^ting  with  the  approval  of  your  Secretary,  I  will  endeavor  to 
pen  a  few  words,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  the  farmers  of  Min- 
nesota to  plant  grape  vines. 

That  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  can  grow  grapes  of  a  superior 
quality  is  an  established  fact.  Why  they  do  not  grow  them  may 
be  a  disputed  question.  Let  us  examine  into  some  of  these  dis- 
puted points. 

First  —  What  varieties  of  the  grape  can  the  farmers  of  Minne- 
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sota  plant  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success  t  The  varie- 
ties to  be  planted  must  be  confined  to  those  known  as  early,  and 
even  then  two  divisions  should  be  made.  In  localities  having  a 
short  growing  season,  that  is,  sections  in  which  late  frosts  in  the 
spring  and  early  frosts  in  the  fall  are  liable  to  occur,  plant  the 
Lady,  Janesville  and  Moore's  Early.  Thei  Lady  is  a  pure  Con- 
cord seedling,  having  almost  the  vigor  of  its  parent;  early  in 
ripening,  of  good  quality,  greenish  white  in  color,  and  especially 
valuable  in  locations  subject  to  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  owing 
to  its  buds  being  very  late  in  starting,  thereby  often  escaping 
the  loss  of  a  crop.  The  Janesville  is  a  very  hardy,  vigorous 
black  grape;  prolific,  and  of  poor  quality.  It  begins  to  color 
some  time  before  it  is  ripe,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  as  late  as  the 
Moore's  Early  in  some  localities  (that  is,  one  to  two  weeks  before 
the  Concord),  yet,  when  viewed  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  the 
Janesville  for  the  beginner  is  safer  when  success  is  looked  for 
than  the  Moore's  Early.  The  Moore's  Early  is  said  to  ripen 
from  one  to  two  weeks  before  the  Concord,  but  experience  proves 
that  like  its  parent,  the  Concord,  it  is  very  unreliable  as  to  earli- 
ness  in  ripening.  Soil  and  location  often  renders  it  as  late  as  the 
Concord,  and  in  such  instances  it  would  be  too  late  for  sections 
where  the  Janesville  would  mature.  Farmers  should  plant  both 
the  Janesville  and  Moore's  Early,  and  if  the  latter  variety  suc: 
ceeds  and  ripens  well,  discard  by  taking  oat  by  the  roots  the 
Janesville.  The  Moore's  Early  is  a  hardy  black  grape,  of  excel- 
lent quality;  generally  lacking  in  vigor  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  planting,  but  when  once  established  grows  very  vig- 
orously. In  sections  of  the  State  where  the  seasons  between 
frosts  is  longer  the  list  of  varieties  can  be  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Delaware  and  Worden.'  The  Delaware  is  a  small  red 
grape  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  too  well  known  to  need  fur- 
ther description.  The  Worden  is  from  Concord  seed,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  an  improved  Concord,  ripening  a  few  days  earlier 
than  its  parent  (less  than  a  week),  and  is  fa«t  superseding  the 
Concord  for  home  use  or  near  market.  No  farmer  needs  to  plant 
both,  and  as  the  Worden  is  the  better  of  the  two,  I  have  omitted 
the  Concord  from  the  list. 

Second — What  age  should  vines  be  when  planted  to  succeed 
the  best! 

They  should  not  be  over  two  years  old.  Those  generally 
selected  are  either  extra  one  year  or  extra  two  years  old.  An 
extra  one  year  vine  is  one  that  has  made  eighteen  inches  or  more 
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of  cane  growth  and  has  been  selected  tor  its  superior  root  growth. 
An  extra  two  year  old  is  selected  with  special  reference  to  its 
superior  root  growth.  An  extra  vine  will  cost  a  few  cents  more 
than  an  ordinary  one,  yet  in  the  end  may  result  in  making  grape- 
growing  a  success  instead  of  a  failure.  Purchase  your  vines  from 
a  reliable  nurseryman  near  your  home,  and  deal  direct  with  the 
principal  and  never  with  an  agent  unless  you  are  certain  that 
the  agent  has  full  power  to  bind  the  nurseryman  he  pretends  to 
represent. 

Third — Number  of  varieties  and  number  of  vines  of  each  vari- 
ety to  plant.  Prudence  would  dictate  the  planting  of  each  of 
the  five  varieties  named  herein:  Lady,  Janes ville,  Moore's  Early, 
Delaware  and  Worden,  and  should  a  selection  have  to  be  made 
from  these,  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  and 
at  least  three  vines  of  each  variety  should  be  set,  as  long  experi- 
ance  has  taught  grape-growers  that  it  requires  three  vines  of  a 
variety  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  value  of  any  variety  in  a 
given  soil.  I  have  given  a  list  of  varieties  and  have  arranged 
tiem  in  the  order  in  which,  were  I  going  to  plant  vines  on  a 
farm  in  Minnesota,  I  should  expect  the  best  results  from,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  several  varie- 
ties named  in  regard  to  vigor,  plant  growth,  time  of  blooming, 
mataring  of  the  fruit,  etc.,  and  from  the  five  varieties  named 
should  expect  at  least  three  to  succeed  well. 

Fourth — Planting  the  vines.  This  point  I  respectfully  refer 
to  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  to  fill  out. 

Fifth — Care  of  the  vines  after  planting.  Mulch  the  ground  for 
some  distance  around  the  vine  and  allow  all  the  top  to  grow  the 
first  year.  In  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  are  all  killed  by  the  frost, 
prune  the  vine  to  a  single  stem  or  cane,  leaving  three  eyes  above 
the  ground,  and  cut  the  same  about  an  inch  above  the  third  eye, 
as  cutting  the  cane  too  near  the  eye  may  cause  the  last  eye  to 
die  from  the  drying  out  of  end  of  the  cut  cane.  When  winter 
sets  in  cover  the  cane  as  left  with  dirt,  and  this  closes  the  work 
of  the  first  year*.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stake  the  vines  the  first 
year  they  are  set,  but  early  the  second  year  they  should  have 
a  support. 

The  length  of  this  paper  admonishes  me  that  although  much 
more  might  be  said  yet,  it  must  be  deferred,  and  as  I  see  from 
your  programme  this  is  to  be  followed  by  pruning  and  training 
of  the  grape,  I  leave  all  that  to  Mr.  Pearce. 

Farmers  of  Minnesota,  if  this  paper  should  incite  you  to  plant 
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the  grape  that  you  may  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof,  I  shall  feel  well 
repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  writing  the  same.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  raise  all  the  grapes  you  need  foj>  your 
own  use.  Will  you  try  !  As  I  am  wi'iting  this  the  sun  is  sink- 
ing in  the  west  for  the  last  time  for  the  year  1886.  To-morrow 
will  usher  in  the  year  1887.  How  many  homesteads  in  the  great 
Northwest  will  have  grapes  growing  on  them  at  the  close  of 
1887  no  one  can  tell,  yet  one  thing  is  certain,  if  they  are  not 
planted  they  surely  will  not  grow. 


FEOM  PEESIDENT  WILSON,  OF  IOWA. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  Jan.  14,  1887. 
8.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

I  inclose  you  an  essay  on  varieties  of  grapes  for  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  in  connection  with  some  other  hints.  The  points  I 
wish  to  make  are  deep  planting,  winter  protection,  and  the 
proper  fertilizing  of  the  Rogers  grapes.  If  this  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  yourself  and  Society  you  may  have  it.  I  wish  you  a 
large  and  profitable  meeting.     Remember  me  to  your  Society. 

Yours  truly,  Silas  Wilson. 


BEST  Varieties  of  grapes. 

By  Silas  Wilson^  Atlantic^  Iowa, 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
generally.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  we  had  compara- 
tively no  grapes  for  the  northwestern  prairies.  Not  until  the 
introduction  of  the  grape  for  the  million,  the  Concord,  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  name  was  made  famous  thereby. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Bull  seemed  to  create  a  new  enthusiasm  in 
grape  growing  which  has  developed  for  us  a  long  list  of  good 
grapes  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  prairies. 

The  only  trouble  now,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  getting  the  people 
to  carefully  follow  the  directions  of  those  who  have  made  grape- 
growing  a  success.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  in  my  mind 
about  growing  an  abundant  supply  of  good  grapes  in  every 
county  in  Iowa  by  planting  only  the  hardy  varieties  that  have 
been  tested  in  this  State,  of  which  I  will  name  a  few  before  I 
close. 
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The  next  important  step  is  deep  planting,  thorough  oaltiva- 
tion,  carefiil  pruning  and  winter  protection.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  more  failures  in  grape-growing  can  be  attributed  to  shallow 
planting  and  lack  of  winter  protection  than  any  other  cause. 
Yon  cannot  injure  grape  vines  nor  rob  them  of  their  surface  roots 
by  deep  planting,  for  they  will  always  throw  out  surface  roots, 
and  these  roots  are  often  winter  killed.  Thus  you  can  readily 
see  the  advantage  of  deep  planting  for  the  original  roots,  which 
are  deep  down,  will  remain  uninjured  and  your  vines  will  start 
oflF  vigorously  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer,  with  good  cul- 
tivation, they  will  throw  out  another  supply  of  surface  roots. 

The  best  black  grapes  iu  their  order  named  are  Worden, 
Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Cottage,  Telegraph,  Ives  Seedling  and 
Janesville  White  Grape,  Lady,  Pocklington,  Elvira,  Lady  Wash- 
ington and  Martha;  the  most  promising  new  white  grape.  Empire 
State. 

RED  GRAPES. 

Agawam,  Eoger's  No.  15,  Salem,  Roger's  No.  22  or  63,  and 
Dracat  Amber.     In  new  red  grapes  the  Woodruflf  Red. 

Prof.  Budd  speaks  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  Haskell's 
Seedling  No.  234  as  being  a  valuable  red  grape. 

My  recommendation  here  of  Worden  and  Moore's  Early  maj' 
be  critical.  I  have  not  done  this  until  after  a  careful  trial  of  five 
years  in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  same  treatment.  The  Wor- 
den is  from  one  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Concord,  and 
will  produce  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  fruit  of  decidedly 
better  flavor.     It  is  as  hardy  as  the  Concord. 

Moore's  Early  is  a  strong,  robust  grower,  not  quite  so  prolific 
ae»  the  Concord,  but  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier,  quality  very 
much  tike  the  Concord. 

Cottage  is  a  good  grape  of  the  Concord  type,  ripening  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Concord,  and  is  better  in  quality,  but  not  so 
prolific  as  the  Worden. 

Telegraph  has  been  underestimated.  It  should  be  planted  in 
every  collection.  The  vine  is  very  vigorous,  with  large,  dark 
foliage,  very  productive,  large,  compact  clusters,  ripens  a  few 
days  later  than  Moore's  Early. 

Ives  Seedling'  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  varieties  of  the 
Labrusca  &mily;  productive,  early  fruit,  in  quality  only  fair; 
the  strongest  rooting  variety  known.  Hence  it  makes  the  best 
root  on  which  to  graft  the  more  delicate  growers. 
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Of  white  grapes  the  Lady  is  perhaps  the  best,  its  only  fault 
being  a  delicate  grower.  It  needs  fertilizing  and  good  cultiva- 
tion to  get  the  best  results. 

Pocklington,  a  good  white  grape,  has  not  been  overestimated, 
only  in  its  season  of  ripening.    It  is  no  earlier  than  the  Concord. 

Elvira  is  a  good  grape.  If  it  was  ten  days  earlier  it  would  be 
a  treasure  for  the  Northwest.  However,  I  regard  it  as  the  king 
white  grape  for  the  southern  districts  in  Iowa.  It  is  the  hardiest 
grape  I  ever  saw. 

Martha,  or  White  CJoncord,  is  a  good  grape;  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  CJoncord,  but  succeeds  well  with  winter  protection. 

Lady  Washington. — This  beautiful  white  grape  has  been  over- 
looked. It  is  a  success  in  the  south  half  of  Iowa  with  winter 
protection.  A  vigorous  grower,  with  good  foliage,  almost  equal 
to  Ives'  Seedling  in  vigor.     A  grape  of  high  quality. 

RED  GRAPES. 

Agawam  and  Salem  are  the  best.  Both  should  be  planted 
close  to  Worden  or  Concord,  as  they  are  deficient  in  pollen  and 
will  not  fertilize  themselves.  This  Ls  an  important  feature  in 
growing  Rogers'  hybrids,  for  they  all  have  the  same  character- 
istic. Wilder,  Rogers'  No.  4,  will  perhaps  succeed  better  than 
any  other  of  the  Regers  without  fertilization. 

Dracut  Amber  is  a  very  vigorous  red  or  amber  colored  grape; 
very  hardy,  with  good  foliage;  considered  by  many  of  rather 
poor  quality. 

Woodruff  Red  is  a  very  large,  showy  grape,  with  Concord 
wood  and  leaf — very  promising. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  our  very  valuable  grapes  for 
the  North  are  from  either  the  **Labrusca"  or  '*Riparia"  fami- 
lies. Hence  I  have  no  faith  in  any  varieties  not  akin  to  the 
above.  You  will  notice  that  the  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Cot- 
tage, Lady,  Pocklington  and  Martha  are  all  seedlings  of  the 
Concord.  In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
importance  of  deep  planting,  winter  protection  and  fertilizing 
the  Rogere. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  subject  of  grape 
growing  briefly,  although  our  time  is  limited.  Mr.  Rogers  is  an 
excellent  authority  on  grape  culture  and  a  man  whom  I  estimate 
very  highly.    It  is  probable  that  the  soil  in  New  Jersey  is  some- 
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what  different  from  ours  in  the  matter  of  ripening  grapes.  The 
experience  of  others  here  will  perhaps  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  there  is  fully  two  weeks'  difference  in  time  of  ripening  of 
grapes.  A  point  in  regard  to  Janesville;  it  colors  its  fruit  very 
early  and  a  long  time  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  very  sour  and 
foxy;  1  dislike  the  quality.  It  answers  very  well  for  jam;  in 
other  words  it  is  better  than  none.  The  vine  is  hardy  and  pro- 
lific; needs  little  protection;  earlier  than  Concord  but  fully  as 
late  when  fit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Cutler.     I  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  Ladyt 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  That  is  very  nice;  Prof.  Porter  can  tell  us 
about  that  variety. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  have  made  a  pretty  full  report  on  grapes  and 
perhax>s  the  shortest  method  of  getting  my  opinion  is  to  read  my 
report. 

,  Mr.  Stubbs.  In  relation  to  Janesville  would  say  I  consider  it 
a  pretty  fair  grape  on  account  of  its  prolific  habits,  especially 
with  those  not  accustomed  to  raising  grapes.  Its  quality  is 
against  it.  Have  known  it  to  sell  for  more  in  market  than  Dela- 
ware because  of  its  earliness. 

Prof.  Porter.  Moore's  Early  is  a  variety  I  would  recommend 
for  cultivation;  it  is  of  good  quality  and  will  rii)en  where  any- 
thing else  of  the  grape  kind  will  ripen  in  our  State. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  I  think  Moore's  Early  is  the  best  variety 
we  have. 

Mr.  Hams  inquired  if  the  Martha  was  earlier  than  Concord  at 
Excelsior. 

Mr.  Gk)uld.    On  my  place  it  is  not  quite  as  early. 

Prof  Porter.  Martha  has  proven  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  white  grapes  in  our  list;  color  light  green,  bunches  medium 
in  size;  compact;  it  has  a  tough  skin;  not  as  sweet  as  Delaware, 
but  better  than  Pocklington. 

Mr.  Gk)uld.  Brighton  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers  and  will 
make  one-half  more  weight  than  Concord  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  consider  the  Brighton  for  all  puri>oses  the 
best  variety  in  our  vineyard.  It  is  one  we  can  grow  in  this  lati- 
tude and  ripen,  and  it  would  be  safe  for  planting  in  this  State 
generally,  and  should  be  planted  extensively.  It  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  although  there  is  a  claim  made  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  that  it  is  a  shy  bearer;  it  was  not  so  with  us. 

Mr.  Gk)uld.     It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  a  poor  bearer,  and 
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it  may  be  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  bat  it  is  an  excel- 
lent grape. 

Prof.  Porter.  Mr.  Ooald  has  mentioned  one  point  that  shonld 
be  kept  in  view.  Of  course  "two  swallows  don't  make  a  sum- 
mer," but  it  should  be  remembered  that  certain  varieties  are 
better  adapted  than  others  for  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  expos- 
ures; and  yet  we  often  find  different  soils  in  the  same  vineyard. 
That  is  the  case  with  ours;  it  is  on  an  eastern  slope  from  the 
bluff;  the  upper  part  is  almost  a  drifting  sand  and  varying  from 
that  to  excellent  soil.  A  portion  is  a  rich  prairie  loam,  although 
there  is  more  clay  than  we  usually  find.  My  varieties  run  up 
and  down  the  slope  so  the  same  variety  is  tested  on  the  different 
kinds  of  soil.  I  make  my  report  from  the  average  product, — not 
the  best  nor  the  worst.  We  want  to  lengthen,  if  possible,  both 
ends  of  our  season.  For  protection  we  cover  the  canes  with 
earth,  leaving  them  on  or  under  ground,  where  they  remain  till 
spring,  till  all  danger  has  passed  from  frost.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised with  regard  to  uncovering  the  vines  in  the  spring,  not  to 
do  it  at  an  unseasonable  time;  but  you  may  hit  it  right  one  year 
and  miss  it  another. 

Mr.  D.  Day.  In  regard  to  the  Worden  I  would  say,  I  was 
rather  lazy  last  spring  and  I  did  not  uncover  my  vines  as  early 
as  usual,  and  my  brother  took  his  up  first.  The  result  was  his 
vines  came  out  with  a  vigorous  growth  and  produced  a  bounte- 
ful  crop  while  mine  did  not  succeed  well. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lyons,  from  the  CJommitte  on  Vegetables  presented 
a  report  on  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 


EBPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES. 
By  Wm.  Lyons,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Hortumltural  Society: 

When  our  worthy  president  placed  me  on  the  vegetable  com- 
mittee he  chose  the  wrong  man.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  fill 
the  position  and  give  you  a  satis&ctory  report  on  vegetable 
gardening.  I  am  more  of  a  worker  than  a  writer  or  talker,  but 
it  is  always  better  to  do  something  than  nothing.  I  will  try  and 
give  you  a  short  report. 

The  past  season,  in  many  respects  was  more  favorable  to  the 
market  gardeners  than  the  one  preceding.  When  spring 
opened  it  was  warm  and  rainy,  all  kinds  of  v^etables  grew 
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rapidly.  About  the  first  of  May  a  hard  frost  cut  off  some 
tender  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  asparagus,  potatoes,  etc, 
causing  quite  a  loss  to  some  gardeners.  But  in  my  opinion  the 
loss  was  not  near  so  great  as  that  caused  by  the  cut-worms.  The 
previous  season  asparagus  was  good  and  brought  a  flair  price. 

Beans  and  peas  were  good.  The  crop  was  not  large,  but 
prices  ruled  higher  than  formerly.  Early  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower did  well,  late  was  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  cabbage  butter  fly.  Celery  but  few  try  to  raise,  and 
still  fewer  make  a  success  of  it.  Our  market  is  supplied  mostly 
from  Michigan.     This  is  a  subject  that  needs  more  light. 

Melons  this  season  were  particularly  good.  The  crop  was 
large  and  brought  paying  prices,  consequently  melon-raisers 
were  happy. 

Onions  were  a  foir  crop,  but  suffered  from  drought  in  some 
locations;  brought  a  fair  price.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  crop 
was  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

POTATOES. 

More  attention  is  paid  to  this  crop  than  formerly,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  that  we  can 
raise  near  large  cities.  Many  of  the  gardeners  near  Minneapolis 
plant  from  ten  to  forty  acres  each,  and  nearly  always  find  ready 
sale  at  paying  prices.  Varieties  planted  early  gave  the  best 
returns,  while  the  late  planting  suffered  more  or  less  from 
drought.  On  the  whole  I  think  there  was  a  good  average  crop.^ 
For  early  I  recommend  Early  Ohio,  Clarke's  No.  1,  Pearl  of 
Savoy,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron;  for  late.  White  Elephant,  White 
Star,  Burbank,  and  Empire  State.  These  are  the  kinds  I  have 
found  the  most  reliable  and  profitable  to  grow,  for  market  or 
home  use.  The  Colorado  beetle  was  more  numerous  than  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  a  few  doses  of  Paris  green  finished  them. 

SMALL  FRUIT. 

The  year  1886  to  the  horticulturist  was  not  a  profitable  one  in 
many  sections,  particularly  with  small  fruits.  Strawberries 
were  lower  in  price  than  ever  before  known  in  our  market.  For 
several  days  the  price  was  from  three  to  four  cents  a  box.  The 
old  reliable  and  productive  Countess  is  the  variety  that  over- 
stocks  the  market.  I  have  over  twenty  varieties  of  strawberries 
growing,  mostly  in  small  quantities,  merely  to  test  their  relative 
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value.     I  buy  the  new  varieties  and  keep  them  for  two  years. 
They  receive  but  ordinary  cultivation  in  the  matted  row. 

The  most  profitable  varieties  the  past  season  were  CJountess, 
Crescent,  Windsor  Chief  and  James  Yick;  total  failure,  Coroelia, 
Mrs.  Garfield  and  Henderson;  further  trial,  Jewel,  Emerald 
and  May  King.  I  have  a  large  lot  of  seedling  strawberries  grow- 
ing, one  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  going  to  be  valuable. 

Easpberries — Philadelphia,  Turner  and  Cuthbert  are  the 
kinds  mostly  grown  for  the  market.  Turner  is  the  earliest,  hardi- 
est and  best  in  quality.  Philadelphia  gives  a  larger  crop  of 
good  berries,  but  they  are  not  so  salable.  Cuthbert  is  valuable, 
but  must  have  winter  protection.  Marlboro  having  fruited  i^ith 
me  but  one  year,  I  don't  know  much  about  it;  the  berry  is  firm, 
very  large,  color  bright  red;  if  it  proves  productive  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  market  variety.  The  birds  took  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Belianoe  is  large  and  better  in  quality  than 
Philadelphia.  The  Caroline  gives  good  satisfaction;  hardy, 
healthy  and  productive;  too  soft  to  ship.  But  very  few  black- 
caps are  grown  in  my  neighborhood,  neither  soil  nor  climate 
seems  to  agree  with  them.  I  have  a  few  hills  of  Nemaha  which 
gave  a  fair  crop  of  good  sized  berries  and  of  good  quality.  I  have 
a  lot  of  seedling  raspberries  growing;  if  any  of  them  proves  to  be 
of  value  I  will  report  to  this  Society  at  some  future  meeting. 

Of  blackberries  the  Ancient  Briton  proves  to  be  the  hardiest 
and  most  prolific  for  this  climate.  When  the  people  learn  how 
to  grow  it  and  take  care  of  it  I  think  it  will  be  extensively 
grown  for  market. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Allen.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  been  waiting  for.  It  is 
one  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested,  and  I  have  been  anxious 
to  hear  from  the  gardeners.  I  am  handier  with  the  hoe  than 
with  the  pen,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some  things  to  be 
said  on  this  subject,  for  when  we  look  over  this  vegetable  in- 
dustry it  certainly  comes  in  connection  with  the  horticultural, 
and  should  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention. 

DECAYED  VEGETABLES. 

I  want  to  mention  one  matter  that  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be 
changed,  in  some  manner,  if  possible.  If  you  visit  these  cities 
in  June  or  July,  you  may  often  find  in  the  market  tons  and  car 
loads  of  decaying  vegetables,  that  are  certainly  unwholesome 
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and  which  should  not  be  put  upon  the  market,  although  they 
are  fairly  flooded  at  times  with  this  kind  of  food.  I  have  seen 
boxes  piled  up  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high  that  had  been  shipped  in 
from  a  distance,  filled  with  provisions  in  a  decaying  and  rotten 
condition.  This  stuff  is  shipped  here,  of  course,  to  be  sold,  and 
the  freight  or  expressage  must  be  obtained  in  some  way.  The 
commission  men  don't  want  to  lose  it.  and  the  result  is  the  arti- 
cle, whatever  it  may  be,  is  pushed  upon  the  market. 

Now,  I  have  no  objections  to  their  shipping  their  vegetables 
here  from  the  South,  provided  it  is  wholesome  and  good.  But 
the  shipping  of  such  quantities  of  it  here  sometimes  has  a  ten- 
dency to  hurt  our  markets.     It  has  that  effect  with  us. 

When  these  early  vegetables  and  green  fruits  are  shipped  here 
from  a  distance,  in  the  spring,  many  persons  will  hanker  for  the 
green  trash.  Very  often  it  makes  them  sick  to  eat  it  and  they 
don't  recover  their  usual  health  for  weeks  aftierwards  perhaps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  remedy  this  evil  in  part  at  least, 
and  if  we  can  we  ought  to  do  it.  We  make  a  practice  of  ship- 
ping a  good  deal  to  these  markets  from  Red  Wing,  and  we  try 
to  place  it  on  the  market  just  as  early  as  we  possibly  can.  Beets 
and  turnips  are  easily  transplanted.  We  have  grown  and  placed 
on  the  market  nice  beets  by  the  first  week  in  June,  also  early 
potatoes,  which  we  have  8hipx>ed  to  and  sold  readily  on  the 
Minneapolis  market. 

.  BEETS  AND  TURNIPS. 

If  you  set  out  beets  too  early  they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  We 
usually  set  them  about  the  middle  of  March.  We  plant  them  in 
shallow  boxes  by  the  thousand  and  transplant.  We  find  it  of 
great  advantage  to  do  this.  We  have  the  soil  well  prepared  and 
find  they  will  stand  quite  a  hard  frost.  It  is  well  to  take  them 
out  into  the  open  air  and  expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to 
harden  them  up  before  transplanting  them.  In  this  way  we 
raise  beautiful  beets.    We  can  do  the  same  with  turnii)S. 

TOMATOES. 

Of  course  my  time  is  limited,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  tomatoes.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  the  next  to 
frnit  in  importance  and  value.  They  come  in  just  after  the 
small  fruit  is  passing  away,  and  we  have  obtained  big  prices  for 
them.    Have  sold  the  first  tomatoes  as  high  as  five  cents  apiece. 
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for  the  first  of  the  season.  We  have  sold  them  in  Minneapolis 
at  three  dollars  a  bushel  as  fast  as  we  could  get  them  to  market. 
After  the  market  is  once  supplied,  of  course  the  prices  decline 
i-apidly.  But  we  calculate  our  first  pickings  will  pay  us  well 
for  the  whole  crop. 

I  have  tried  various  plans  for  securing  my  stock  of  tomato 
plants.  Have  bought  them  in  New  York,  in  Illinois,  in  this 
State,  and  I  have  never  had  as  good  success  with  plants  ob- 
tained elsewhere  as  with  those  I  grOw  myself.  I  will  give  you 
my  method  if  you  desire  to  know  how  I  raise  tomato  plants.  I 
use  the  Canada  Vick;  it  does  not  grow  to  vines;  the  vine  is 
small,  and  the  tomatoes  mature  early.  Acme  is  our  next  best 
in  market.  I  plant  the  seed  by  the  first  of  March  in  my  hot 
house,  planting  Ganadas  first.  In  a  week  or  so  I  plant  Acme. 
When  they  show  the  third*  or  fourth  leaf  I  transplant  and  re- 
move to  a  cooler  place.  Plan  to  get  good-sized  plants,  trans- 
planting into  deeper  boxes  and  hold  them  in  my  hot  house  until 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  I  put  them  out.  We  have  our 
pile  of  compost  and  manage  to  control  them  very  well  by  set- 
ting them  about  the  fifteenth  of  April.  Have  found  tomatoes  a 
profitable  crop. 

The  following  paper  was  placed  on  file  for  publication: 
LAWS  GOVEENING  THE  HAEDINESS  OF  PLANTS. 
By  J,  O.  Barrett^  Browm  Valley ^  Traverse  County. 

Every  observing  and  experienced  horticulturist  reports  some- 
thing different  from  all  the  rest,  sometimes  contradictory,  and 
yet  is  right  from  his  standpoint.  Special  environment  involves 
special  phenomena  with  facts  corresponding.  But  who  abso- 
lutely knows  t  After  we  have  compared  notes  and  summed  up 
the  testimony  as  to  the  hardiness  of  such  and  such  plants,  we 
query  still,  and  remain  humble  pupils  amid  nature's  intermina- 
ble mysteries.  To  dogmatize  in  horticulture  is  an  unpardonable 
presumption.  Better  lay  our  ears  close  to  our  plants,  and  listen 
to  what  they  have  to  say.  If  I  can  suggest  something  worthy  of 
investigation,  it  is  enough. 

We  know  that  tropical  plants,  like  animals,  can  not  be  imme- 
diately transported  into  our  latitude  and  live.  It  must  first  be 
graduated  by  slow  and  careful  methods.  After  successive  years 
of  patient  trial  under  the  law  of  the  transmission  of  qualities^ 
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thej  may  become  acclimated.  It  is  not  too  much  of  prophetic 
hopefulness  to  say  that,  in  due  time,  what  are  now  considered 
oon-hardy  here,  but  hardy  enough  for  the  South,  will  be  iron- 
clads with  our  best.  If  we  Mthfully  pave  the  way,  generations 
to  come  will  grow  all  over  the  Northwest  the  Baldwin,  the  Spitz- 
bergin,  the  Greening  and  the  like,  with  greater  facility  than  we 
now  grow  the  Wealthy,  the  Duchess,  and  the  Enssians. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  a  highly  perfected  variety,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  will  retain  its  original  points  when  transplanted 
beyond  its  native  environment.  Hardy  in  Eussia  may  not 
^ways  be  hardy  with  us,  as  experimentation  proves.  There  are 
local  influences  everywhere  at  work  that  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
stethescope  or  the  thermometer.  Evidently  every  plant,  and 
animal  as  well,  contains,  germinally,  the  constituency  and  im- 
press of  its  origin,  of  its  species,  of  its  variety,  of  its  complex 
relations,  through  all  the  ages  of  its  evolution.  If  this  be  so,  it 
requires  but  a  special  environment  to  call  out  a  corresponding 
force  or  quality.  But  here  we  are  lost  in  mystery  again.  We 
are  unable  by  any  art  or  analysis  to  determine  how  a  special 
tinge  inheres  with  the  germ  in  the  seed;  how  plants  are  locally 
zoned;  how  the  shadow  of  one  tree  upOn  another  may  strengthen 
or  weaken  it ;  how  an  underground  pebble,  shaping  a  fibrous 
root,  may  feed  or  famish  the  stalk;  how  the  rustling  touch  of  a 
neighborly  leaf  may  divide  the  sunshine,  depleting  power  of 
endurance ;  how  the  thermal  reflection  of  a  sheltering  rock  or 
sod,  the  kiss  of  a  dewdrop  or  zephyr  in  the  stilly  evening,  may 
give  texture  and  mould  to  a  plant,  imperceptibly  defining 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  or  the  frigid 
daasification — ^hardy  to  live  or  non-hardy  to  die,  when  trans- 
planted to  stand  alone. 

As  best  we  can  let  us  look  a  moment  within  the  circle  of  en- 
vironment. Scientists  have  demonstrated  that  living  things  are 
in  constant,  tremulous  motion;  that  whenever  two  bodies  are 
synchonous,  or  in  concord  relative  to  each  other,  there  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  force  or  growth  in  new  form.  To  account  for  phe- 
nomena they  accept  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  an  ether,  which,  as 
Prof.  Tyndall  presents  it,  "  conveys  the  pulses  of  light  and  heat, 
not  only  fills  the  celestial  spaces,  bathing  the  sides  of  suns  and 
planets,  but  it  also  encircles  the  atoms  of  which  these  suns  and 
placets  are  composed."  The  atoms  are  differently  keyed  in  dif- 
ferent bodies;  hence,  their  resultant  motion  is  different,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  our  sensations.  Take,  for  instance,  several  pieces 
50 
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of  wood  from  different  species  of  trees  of  the  same  size;  strike 
each  with  a  hammer,  and  we  hear  difiFerent  sonnds.  If  we  could 
have  an  adjustment  delicate  enough,  the  same  phenomenon 
would  be  observable  in  the  same  sized  blocks  clipped  from  trees 
of  the  same  species  and  the  same  variety,  proving  no  two  things 
are  alike  in  all  respects.  If  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  this,  we  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  fact,  that  by  some  mysterious, 
molecular  structure,  some  bodies  are  more  sonorous  than  others, 
and  keyed  unlike.  So  it  is  relative  to  the  ether-conveyance  of 
heat  and  cold  waves.  Some  bodies  are  good  radiators,  and  some 
are  bad  radiators;  that  is,  some  are  so  constituted  and  keyed  as 
to  communicate  their  motion  freely  with  strong  undulations  of 
the  ether  that  conveys  such  motion,  while  other  bodies  do  not 
so  i)Owerfully  communicate  their  wave-action.  With  a  sun-glass 
focalize  a  solar  beam  in  the  air,  not  a  particle  of  heat  is  sensibly 
evolved;  put  your  hand  in  the  focus,  it  may  draw  a  blister;  put 
wood  in  there  and  it  bursts  into  a  flame.  Transparent  bodies 
like  pure  air,  or  colorless  glass,  or  ice,  or  snow,  are  incompetent 
to  absorb  luminous  rays.  A  purely  luminous  beam  cannot  harm 
a  single  specula  of  an  ice  crystal.  It  is  not  the  '* shine"  but  a 
body  of  dark  rays  emitted  by  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snows  and 
the  glaciers,  and  quickens  slumbering  forces  into  organic  form. 

As  the  atmosphere  is  a  poor  absorber  and  radiator  of  heat,  and 
the  ground  a  good  one  in  this  respect,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  phenomena,  is,  that  protection  to  the  roots  of  a  plant 
is  of  more  vital  consequence  than  protection  to  its  stem,  as  we 
have  experimentally  learned.  A  black  body,  like  our  prairie 
soil,  absorbs  and  radiates  heat  more  powerfully  than  a  lighter 
colored  soil.  This  scientific  fact  suggests  that  the  frequent  loss 
of  our  small  fruit  plants,  such  as  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
dirt-covered  for  the  winter  in  our  prairie  country,  is  due,  largely, 
to  the  great  heat-absorbing  and  radiating  qualities  of  our  black, 
sticky  soil,  and  that  a  lighter  colored  covering  or  mulching, 
snow  especially,  or  even  sand,  such  as  the  Russians  apply  to 
their  orchards,  or  old,  broken  straw  is  more  protective.  We 
have  learned  by  a  losing  trial,  that  black  tarred  paper  tied 
round  our  fruit  trees  for  the  winter,  kills  more  trees  than  rabbits 
can;  that  white  envelopes,  such  as  newspapers,  are  safe  every 
way.     The  difiference  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  law  in  question. 

Let  us  apply  these  simple  discoveries  relative  to  the  wave-  ac- 
tion of  things.  Here  is  a  clump  of  apple  trees,  apparently  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardiness,  healthful  conditions  being  the 
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same.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  possesses  its  own  indi- 
viduality, having  an  imperceivable  constituency  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  locally  occupies  a  different  angle  from  all  the  rest  in 
respect  to  its  receptive  or  radiative  force  under  the  ethereal 
action  of  heat  and  cold  waves.  One  tree  responds,  another  does 
not  so  well  respond;  in  other  words,  the  undulations  of  the  ether 
oonvejring  the  heat  or  cold  waves  are  synchonous  with  the  one 
and  jarring  in  the  other.  Perhaps  an  analagous  illustration  will 
aid  us  here.  Sing  into  a  piano;  a  certain  string  responds.  Vary 
the  pitch  of  your  voice;  the  first  string  is  silent,  but  another  an- 
swers back.  Change  again  the  pitch;  the  first  two  cease  t^ 
vibrate,  and  a  third  awakes  to  melody.  As  you  alter  the  pitch, 
you  change  the  form  of  motion  communicated  by  your  voice  to 
the  air,  which  in  wave-action  trills  upon  strings  that  are  in 
accord.  If  a  heavy  blow  be  struck  upon  the  sounding-board, 
every  string  will  feel  it,  catching  up  what  molecularly  corre- 
sponds in  pitch,  those  of  higher  tension  with  sharper  report, 
perhaps  injuring  their  sonorous  properties.  If  our  data  be  cor- 
rect and  illustration  applicable,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  make 
no  material  difference  where  the  tree  is  struck  by  the  calorific 
▼aves — unless  x>osition  gives  difference  of  temperature;  but  it  is 
certain  that  all  parts  of  the  plant,  from  atoms  to  cells,  by  reflex 
action  are  affected;  and  the  hurtftil  jar  will  be  at  the  weakest 
point — in  the  root,  or  stem,  or  twig,  or  leaf,  on  the  north  or 
south  side,  or  any  other  side  that  is  vulnerable.  As  a  blow  or 
disease  centres  in  the  weakest  organ,  so  any  adverse  influence 
lodges  where  the  plant  is  weakest.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  our  plants,  being  diversely  located  and  condi- 
tioned, are  diversely  injured  by  the  same  force  at  work.  What- 
ever breaks  down  the  nerve  filaments  of  the  human  brain,  or 
the  cellalar  tissues  of  a  plant,  is  sure  ruin.  Where  a  weakness 
obtains  through  starvation,  gluttony,  or  other  debilitating 
agency,  a  plant  is,  of  course,  the  more  liable  to  succumb  under 
the  trial  of  its  strength.  If  one  ingredient  only  is  deficient,  say 
carbonic  acid,  which  furnishes  mainly  all  the  vegetable  material 
oat  of  which  the  plant  is  evolved,  or  if  robbed  of  its  sustenance 
by  a  too  thick  relationship  with  other  plants,  but  a  slight  jar 
may  hasten  its  death.  To  live  in  our  battling  world,  a  plant, 
like  an  animal  or  a  human  being,  must  inherit  and  acquire 
healthful  tendencies.  Calorific  waves  fall  upon  it  like  so  many 
^rokes  of  a  hammer,  and,  if  long  continued,  crumble  or  weaken 
its  molecular  structure.     It  is  to  a  plant  what  a  ** sunstroke"  is 
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to  a  man.  When  a  magnet  is  sabjected  to  a  white  heat  it  loses 
its  polarity  and  can  never  be  restored.  Eight  here  is  a  matter 
upon  which  our  more  learned  professors  should  enlighten  us  — 
how  and  to  what  extent  electric  forces  apply  to  plants,  and  what 
environing  conditions  will  injure  or  destroy  their  circulatory 
polarities.  ' 

A  critical  period  is  when  the  sap  goes  up  from  the  spangcoles 
for  the  development  of  buds  and  leaves.  These  not  being  un- 
folded enough  to  educe  a  balancing  exhalation,  an  excessive 
solar  heat  in  a  dry  atmosphere  may  dam  up  the  flow,  overcharg- 
ing the  variform  tissue,  or  circulatory  ducts,  resulting  in  a 
greater  ruin  than  that  from  the  combined  forces  of  an  Arctic 
winter. 

Last  spring  I  had  occasion  to  remove  some  seedling  apple 
trees.  To  all  appearance  they  were  generally  in  excellent 
condition,  root  and  bi-anch.  In  a  few  days  the  buds  swelled  into 
incipient  leaves,  and  the  same  promising  feature  characterized 
the  older  trees  of  the  permanent  orchard.  Of  a  sudden  the  heat 
of  a  midsummer  burst  upon  us,  growing  hotter  week  in  and 
week  out.  Ere  the  temperature  lowered  I  noticed  signs  of  wilt- 
ingj  the  tender  leaves  dried  up,  and  soon  three-quarters  of  the 
old  and  the  new  orchard  was  dead.  I  detected  a  sour  effluvia  in 
all  the  dead  candidates,  indicating  that  the  starch  or  sacharine 
properties  of  the  sap  fermented  in  the  hot  circulation.  The  few 
that  survived  the  shock  were  more  or  less  discolored,  **  black- 
hearted,'' traceable,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  cause.  During  the 
prior  winter  another  killing  force  fell  upon  the  plants  in  our 
section.  We  had  no  rains  to  any  marked  extent  from  August 
to  March;  now  and  then  a  shower  of  snow,  soon  melting  away. 
The  soil  was  so  dry  it  could  not  freeze  for  many  weeks,  even  in 
December  and  January.  Of  course  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  plants  winter-dried  up  —  effect  the  same  as  in  a  sum* 
mer  drought.  My  first  impression  was  that  my  apple  trees  were 
thus  imperceptibly  injured,  the  same  as  a  field  of  one-year  box 
elders,  and  probably  they  were  thus  weakened,  there  not  being 
enough  of  the  nutritive  salts  derived  from  water  held  back  in 
the  roots  for  the  summer's  vegetation.  But  on  closer  insj)ection 
I  had  to  rank  the  winter  calamity  as  secondary  and  not  primal, 
for  strawberry,  blackberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants,  shipped 
in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  wilted  and  died  in  about  the  same 
percentage  as  the  apple  trees;  after  having  developed  their  buds, 
looking  green  and  promising,   they  were  paralyzed  by  that 
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spring's  intense  heat.  Gold  and  heat  —  heat  and  cold  —  are  bat 
relative  terms;  their  molecular  action  comes  under  the  same 
law.  If  the  circulation  is  uniform  throughont,  irrespective  of 
the  general  temperature  —  for  circulation  obtains,  though  feeble, 
in  a  frozen  plant  —  there  is  less  danger,  doubtless,  than  when  a 
part  is  clogged  up  by  a  freeze  or  sudden  thaw. 

In  his  interesting  narrative  of  his  ''Voyage  of  Discovery 
toward  the  North  Pole,"  Dr.  Hayes,  after  citing  to  a  like  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Elane,  informs  us  that  when  the  Greenlanders  shoot 
a  deer  they  immediately  eviscerate  it;  otherwise  it  will  soon 
putrify,  even* when  the  temperature  is  far  below  zero.     His 
explanation  is  this:    *'The  animal  is  immediately  frozen  on  the 
outside,  and  there  being  thus  formed  a  layer  of  non-conducting 
ice,  as  well  as  the  pores  being  closed,  the  warmth  of  the  stomach 
is  retained  long  enough  for  decomposition  to  take  place,  and  to 
generate  gas,  which  permeates  the  tissues,  and  renders  the  flesh 
unfit  for  food;  and  this  view  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  decomposition  occurs  more  readily  in  the 
cold  weather  of  midwinter  (in  the  Arctic  regions)  than  in  the 
warmer  weather  of  midsummer."      His  explanation  appears 
tenable,  and  applies  to  plants  as  well.    Such  phenomena  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  any  great  thermal  disparity  in  the  cell 
layers  of  a   plant    produce  like  results,   irrespective  of  the 
season;  that  a  gradual  freeze  or  thaw  is  less  dangerous  than  a 
sudden  one;  that  when  the  entire  plant  is  solidly  frozen  up,  with 
the  ground  holding  its  roots,  it  may  be  safe;  that  the  transition 
by  heat  to  circulation  is  the  perilous  moment,  always  perilous  if 
any  weakness  inheres;  that  the  drought  of  summer  or  the  dry 
cMll  of  winter  acts  by  the  same  law,  resulting  in  injury  or  ruin. 
Considering  all  the  adverse  circumstances    and    conditions 
which  we  have  to  encounter  and  try  to  avert,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
in  a  climate  like  ours  more  of  our  plants  do  not  prematurely 
"  give  up  the  ghost.''    But  experimentation  gives  us  hope.    We 
know  that  some  plants  are  adapted  to  almost  any  temperamental 
changes.     Whj,   is  yet  a  mystery.     We   know    not   how   the 
entanglement  of  cohesion  affects  the  hardiness  of  a  plant;  nor 
how  air  or  fluid  within  the  circulatory  ducts  clothes  it  with  re- 
sisting i>ower  against  heat  and  cold. 
A  prepositional  summary  of  the  matter  in  question  is  this: 
That  a  plant  is  safe  when  competent  to  respond  to  the  calorific 
waves  in  a  balanced  circulation  and  development. 

That  danger  ensues  when  the  waves  are  too  quick  and  intense 
for  the  strength  of  the  plant,  as  in  a  '^sun  stroke." 
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That  when,  as  in  a  hot  spring,  the  radiation,  or  better  exhala- 
tion, is  not  equal  to  the  absorption,  there  being  more  ascending 
gap  than  the  distributive  channels  can  utilize,  a  gorging  gas  fer- 
ments in  the  cells,  and  decay  follows. 

That  when  a  plant  is  so  molecularly  constituted  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  the  undue  action  of  calorific  waves,  their  motion  being 
intercepted,  as  though  it  were  clothed  with  a  heat-proof  coating, 
like  that  of  asbestos,  it  is  reliable  and  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
"ironclad." 

Whether  these  views  be  deemed  correct  or  not,  we  are  agreed 
in  one  thing — at  horticultural  success  hinges'  largely  upon 
temperamental  uniformity.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  latitude  or  altitude.  The  maxi- 
mum and  mimimum  of  temperature  is  greatest  where  the  air  is 
driest.  In  the  far  southern  plains  of  India,  in  Australia,  in 
Central  Asia,  or  wherever  drought  reigns  supreme,  there  is  the 
intense  action  of  heat  and  intense  reaction  of  cold.  In  the 
Sahara  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  rapidly  runs  down  to 
freezing  when  the  solar  rays  cease  to  infringe  upon  the  burning 
sands.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  vapor  overhead  to  check  the 
calorific  drain,  these  extremes  obtain.  Being  dry,  our  prairie 
climate  is  subject  to  them;  hence  the  battle  we  have  to  fight. 
There  seem  to  be  two  ways  out  of  our  difficulty — either  to  con- 
tinue our  long  yet  hopeful  experimentation,  acclimatizing  a 
special  class  of  plants,  or  else  undertake  the  herculean  task  of 
changing  our  climate  from  a  dry  condition  to  one  of  a  more  uni- 
form humidity,  thus  fitting  it  for  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
a  greater  variety  of  plants,  including  cherries  and  pears,  and 
perhaps  peaches. 

So  long  as  we  have  to  pet  our  plants  and  put  dresses  on  them, 
while  out  in  the  cold,  success  is  precarious  and  profits  thin.  In 
the  long  ago,  when  we  were  school  folks  in  !N^ew  England,  or 
somewhere  near  the  sea  coast,  noboby  had  to  fret  and  stew  as  we 
do  to  make  a  tree  live.  It  would  grow  in  spite  of  us.  We  did 
not  have  to  blanket  the  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  and  straw- 
berries. They  laughed  at  our  neglect  and  proffered  luscious 
fruits  unearned.  If  we  could  have  such  a  climate  restored,  with 
such  a  soil  as  ours  and  knowledge  of  plant  treatment,  would  we 
not  have  in  our  adopted  country  a  very  paradise?  But,  you  say, 
we  are  working  in  that  direction;  true,  but  at  a  ^^poor,  dying 
rate."  While  we  are  building  up,  forest  vandals  are  tearing 
down.    The  **big  woods"  of  Minnesota  that  have  exerted  a 
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most  beneficent  influence  upon  plant  growth  in  the  more  east- 
ern parts  of  the  State  especially,  are  receding  faster  than  our 
forests  are  growing  in  other  directions.  And  when  they  are 
leveled  down  by  the  woodman's  axe,  not  only  will  winds  be 
fiercer  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  the  air  drier,  but 
your  luck  here  in  the  fruit  line  will  be  more  like  ours  on  the 
now  almost  treeless  prairie,  fortuitous  as  our  temperamental 
vicissitudes.  Just  beyond  the  western  border  of  our  State,  in 
Dakota,  are  the  Coteaux,  a  high  and  long  rampart  of  hills,  with 
innumerable  ravines,  heretofore  thickly  studded  with  forests, 
down  which  babble  the  crystal  brooks. 

The  Sissetons  there,  who  have  land  charters,  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  pale  faces  elsewhere,  cutting  and  slashing  down  the 
century  trees  for  fuel-sale  in  our  markets,  and  the  prairie  fires, 
set  by  careless  Indians  or  whites,  lap  up  the  rest.  Unless  the 
national  government  soon  interferes,  prohibiting  such  vandalism, 
the  now  beautiful  Minnesota  will  dry  up  at  its  more  northern  and 
western  sources.  There  is  a  similar  depredation,  and  on  a  more 
gigantic  scale,  in  Montana,  in  Colorado  and  other  Bocky 
Mountain  states;  if  not  speedily  arrested  and  forests  restored, 
not  only  will  the  facilities  of  irrigation  be  literally  destroyed, 
but  the  more  western  plains  will  be  transformed  into  dry  and 
parching  deserts.  And  what  is  still  more  alarming,  congress 
intends  to  put  on  the  finishing  stroke  by  abolishing  the  timber- 
culture  act,  the  enfoi  cement  of  which — granting  special  abuses, 
as  in  everything  else — has  blessed  the  prairie  country  with  here 
and  there  a  growing  forest.  If  there  be  a  personal  devil  to 
'^hand  the  wretch  to  order,''  he  certainly  is  busy  destroying  our 
forests,  for  thereby  humanity  can  be  most  cursed. 

As  an  organized  body  that  knows  what  it  is  about,  let  us  storm 
our  legislature,  and  by  it  storm  Congress,  to  save  our  great 
forests  from  utter  extinction.  Let  us  demand  appropriations  to 
change  our  ravines  and  basins  and  lesser  lakes  and  rivers,  into 
a  grand  reservoir  system,  holding  back  the  spring  surplus  waters 
now  running  to  waste,  whence  to  draw  not  only  navigable  depths 
for  commerce,  but  aqueous  refreshment  for  all  the  thirsty  plains 
below.  Let  us  demand  a  law  that  shall  no4  only  encourage  by  a 
money  consideration,  but  compel  landholders  to  plant  forests, 
making  such  planting  on  timber  claim  or  homestead  inhere  with 
title.  When  this  feasible  enterprise  is  put  into  execution  on  the 
vast  scale  that  it  merits,  there  will  be  less  floods,  evaporation 
checked,    extremes  of  heat  and   cold   mitigated,   our  climate 
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milder  grown.  When  our  rich  Northwest  is  thus  mantled  over 
with  a  protective  humidity,  a  new  and  more  plentiftQ  variety  of 
plants  will  thrive  alongside  the  old  ^ ironclads"  on  the  form 
and  garden  and  nursery,  and 

**  The  world  will  be  the  better  for  if 


TEEE  PEDDLEES. 

Mr.  Grimes,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  tree  ped- 
dlers, presented  the  following  report,  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee: 

Whereas,  Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  before 
this  Society  during  its  present  session  that  unprincipled  tree 
peddlers  have  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  during  the  past 
year,  represented  that  they  were  selling  Minnesota  nursery  grown 
trees  and  stock  from  nurseries  located  in  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  Such  representations  were  entirely  false  in  fact, 
and  upon  proof  it  was  found  that  said  nursery  stock  was  propa- 
gated and  grown  in  a  distant  state,  far  south  and  east  of  this, 
and  was  wholly  unreliable  here,  and  that  disappointment  and 
losses  have  been  almost  invariably  the  result  from  purchasing 
such  trees  and  plants  and  that  the  people  of  this  State  have  been 
and  still  continue  to  be  swindled  in  open  defiance  of  all  honor 
and  fair  dealing; 

Now,  Therefore,  We,  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society,  petition  your  honorable  body,  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  enact  such  laws  for  the  better  protection 
and  well  being  of  its  citizens  as  shall  compel  all  tree  agents  sell- 
ing foreign  grown  trees  and  plants  to  take  out  a  license  in  the 
county  or  district  in  which  they  intend  to  sell,  such  license  to 
be  granted  only  upon  the  sworn  application  of  such  agent  stat- 
ing the  facts  in  the  case,  and  especially  by  whom  employed  and 
where  the  stock  is  grown. 

Second — Making  it  unlawful  for  any  such  agent  to  sell  without 
first  procuring  a  license;  and  upon  conviction  of  making  such 
sale  without  such  license,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  imposing  a  fine  in  any  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Third — Making  false  representations  in  the  sale  of  nursery 
stock,  in  order  to  deceive  the  purchaser,  and  thereby  induce  him 
to  buy  of  them,  upon  Buch  false  representations,  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Fourth  — Also  in  making  the  principal  accessory  in  all  trans- 
actions where  agents  are  employed  by  him,  and  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts  where  fraud  has  been  practiced  and  sales 
effected  thereby  and  wherein  the  purchaser  has  suffered  loss. 

Fifth — Nurserymen  who  reside  in  the  State  and  are  doing 
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business  exclusively  in  Minnesota  nursery  g^rown  stock  shall  not 
be  required  to  take  out  such  license,  but  shall  in  all  other  re- 
spects be  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  preceding  sections. 

Sixth — Requiring  the  applicant  for  license  to  pay  all  reason- 
able fees  for  the  same,  and  also  to  give  bonds  that  he  will  fully 
comply  with  the  foregoing. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  suppose  the  report  is  before  the  house  for  dis- 
cussion. There  is  one  point  that  strikes  me  as  not  being  exactly 
right,  and  that  is  where  it  proposes  to  hold  the  principal  re- 
sponsible criminally  for  the  criminal  act  of  his  agent.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Latham.  By  this  report  it  seems  the  object  sought  to  be 
brought  about  is  to  secure  legislation  to  prevent  parties  from 
putting  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State,  nursery  stock  grown 
somewhere  else,  under  the  representation  that  it  is  grown  in 
some  nursery  in  this  State.  I  don't  understand  how  that  object 
is  to  be  secured.  It  simply  requires  a  license  of  the  agents,  and 
they  will  go  around  and  sell  as  before  and  will  still  sell  shrubbery 
trees,  etc 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  We  will  be  better  off  in  this  respect:  when 
the  agent  attempts  to  sell  foreign  grown  stock  attention  will  be 
called  to  the  character  of  the  stock  he  is  selling;  and  we  desire 
to  have  it  made  a  criminal  offense  to  represent  it  as  Minnesota 
stock;  if  he  makes  such  representations  he  commits  a  misdemea- 
nor and  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  such  offense. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  don't  think  people  generally  will  understand 
that;  it  seems  to  me  the  license  itself  should  be  extensively  ad- 
vertised to  show  where  he  was  from.  To  make  any  law  efficient, 
to  protect  the  buyer,  it  seems  to  me  a  bond  should  be  required 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  company;  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  bond  should  be  deposited  with  some  state  official, 
holding  him  to  accountability  for  the  results  of  his  agency. 

President  Elliot.    That  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  expect  a  man  will  deposit  a  bond  with  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Dartt.  There  is  a  question  I  was  going  to  raise  in  regard 
to  an  agent  selling  stock  that  Wiis  partly  Minnesot  i  grown  and  a 
portion  of  it,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  grown  somewere  else. 

Mr.  Grimes.    It  would  be  just  as  much  of  a  fraud  if  it  was 
represented  as  being  all  grown  in  this  State. 
61 
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Mr.  Latham.  That  hits  every  man  in  the  State;  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  comply  with  the  requirements;  everybody 
knows  that  no  nurseryman  can  keep  all  the  stock  he  advertises; 
if  he  cannot  buy  in  Minnesota  he  has  to  go  to  Wisconsin,  or 
Illinois,  or  somewhere  else,  for  it  must  be  had. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  object  is  to 
prohibit  a  man  from  misrepresenting.  Suppose  a  mjiu  who  is  a 
nurseryman  has  an  agent  on  the  road;  I  ask  liim  where  the  stock 
he  sells  is  grown;  he  says  part  in  Minnesota,  part  in  New  York; 
that  would  be  all  right,  I  would  buy  it  knowing  what  I  was  buy- 
ing. But  when  he  says  it  is  wholly  grown  in  Minnesota,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act  he  would  render  him- 
self liable;  I  don't  see  any  injustice  in  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  changed; 
it  is  impossible  for  the  s  g^at  to  know  where  all  this  stock  comes 
from. 
Mr.  Cutler.  He  might  countermand  his  order  in  such  case. 
Mr.  Latham.  An  agent  can  not  know  where  all  the  stock  ho 
sells  is  grown,  whether  at  Excelsior,  at  Lake  City,  or  any  other 
particular  place,  but  he  has  to  get  his  stock  somewhere  and  if 
he  takes  an  order  ho  will  get  it  tilled  somewhere.  I  don' t  believe 
there  is  a  delivery  made  of  any  amount  where  the  stock  is  all 
grown  by  the  party  selling. 

Mr,  Gould,    So  far  I  have  avoided  taking  any  part  in  this 

"controversy,"  which  I  will  refer  to  in  that  way.     I  have  no 

doubt  it  is  well  intended  by  the  parties  who  have  pushed  this 

scheme;  but  I  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  to  some  ext^^nt 

for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.     I  am  rather  out  of  it  now.     But 

I  do  pretend  to  know  something  about  the  business  and  the  men 

that  are  carrying  on  this  business  in  Minnesota;  and  I  regard 

this  whole  business  as  a  sort  of  boy's  play,  when  we  undertake 

to  S3cnre  legislation  to  fit  the  case;  it  is  impossible  to  doit. 

While  it  is  perhaps  well  enough  to  agitato  the  question  hero  — I 

suppose  more  or  less  of  it  goes  into  the  record  —  I  think  it  is 

expecting  a  little  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  will 

pass  any  enactment  to  protect  farmers  from  the  ravages  of  tree 

peddlers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Smith.     Well,  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Gould.    I  want  to  say  further,  until  you  can  educate  the 

farmers  they  will  be  imposed  upon.   You  might  as  well  have  the 

lightning  rod  men  lic3nsed  and  with  just  as  much  propriety,  and 

these  washing- machiue  men,  the  dairymen  and  horsemen  and 
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new  cattlemen,  and  tlms  go  through  the  whole  list  of  everything 
they  buy.  Why,  I  should  think  the  farmers  would  resent  all  this 
thing.  They  will  buy  of  a  man  who  will  charge  them  about  three 
or  four  times  what  a  thing  is  worth  quicker  than  they  will  buy  of 
one  of  us  poor  fellows,  who  sell  just  as  low  as  we  can  and  live, 
and  sell  them  stock  that  we  raise,  and  at  a  much  lower  piice  than 
that  brought  from  a  distiince.  People  favor  the  agents  every 
time  who  charge  high  piices.  This  is  no  theory  of  mine;  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  am  telling  the  truth.  An  agent, 
for  instance,  tells  about  what  I  have  got;  how  it  will  compare 
with  anything  that  can  be  procured  elsewhere.  They  are  look- 
in«j  for  something  better;  they  want  a  gooseberry  two  inches  in 
diameter,  as  big  as  a  Wealtliy  apple,  and  if  they  can  see  a  nice 
picture  of  one,  greatly  magnified,  they  are  bound  to  take  it. 
One  of  these  same  men  who  had  given  an  agent  of  mine  an  order 
for  three  or  four  dollars'  worth  of  stock  and  thonght  it  was  a 
pretty  large  price  to  pay,  gave  one  of  these  travelling  agents  an 
order  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollai's.  This  man  came  by  my 
place  after  that  and  told  me  he  was  fool  enough  to  buy  some  of 
their  stuff,  and  I  told  him  I  was  glad  he  did  so — possibly  after 
he  had  a  liltle  experience  he  would  know  who  to  buy  of;  I  didn't 
pity  him  if  he  was  victimized,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  favor 
his  neighbors,  but  expected  to  get  something  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  we  can  accomplish  anything  in  this  di- 
rection further  than  the  discussion  of  the  subject  may  develop 
somethingth.it  may  tend  to  put  those  on  their  guard,  who  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Pearce.  This  isagood  deal  like  locking  thodooraft^r  the 
horse  is  stolen.  It  is  said  that  lightning  never  strikes  but  once 
in  a  place  I  would  say,  let  the  innocent  individual  throw  the 
first  stone.  Asa  matter  of  fact  I  know  that  trees  are  imported 
by  on r  nurserymen;  I  have  done  it  iDjself.  I  buy  stuff  raised 
elsewhere,  although  I  never  import  trees.  I  think  this  thing 
will  regulate  itself  in  a  short  time.  Agitate  the  question  and 
get  it  before  the  people.  They  are  not  buying  much  of  agents 
of  late.  In  eome  places  they  would  almost  go  for  an  agent  with 
shotguns  and  dogs.  I  think  passing  a  law  of  this  kind  would 
be  of  no  benefit  whatever.  It  would  help  eveiy  nurseryman 
in  the  State — I  know  it  would.  It  would  stop  the  retail  business 
over  the  country.  The  best  way  is  to  go  stniight  along  and  do 
a  steady  business.    That  is  the  true  way.    It  will  be  a  dead  let- 
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ter.  It  will  not  be  a  popular  law  and  will  never  operate  as  you 
think  it  will,  at  all.  You  pass  a  law  requiring  a  license  and  it 
would  put  a  tariff  on  the  stock  sold  which  would  come  out  of 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  see  why  the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  this  business  of  selling  nursery  stock  can  oppose  this 
measure.  As  Mr.  Pearce  has  stated  it  is  going  to  help  him  be- 
cause It  will  drive  these  other  fellows  out.  I  believe  we  have 
laws  for  our  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  Mr. 
Gould's  orchard  is  protected  by  law  from  the  depredations  of 
thieves;  a  stringent  law  has  been  pjissed  to  prevent  stealing 
of  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  patent 
rights,  and  have  we  seen  these  men  running  over  the  country 
lately  as  we  used  tot  And  now,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor, 
living  out  on  the  prairies,  I  would  like  to  see  such  men  pro- 
tected, as  well  as  the  nurserymen.  They  will  buy  trees  when 
they  want  them.  If  I  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  I  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  it,  and  I  know  where  to  get  it.  We  can  get  along 
very  well  without  the  help  of  these  sharks  that  come  here  from 
some  other  state  to  impose  worthless  stock  upon  us. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  The  saving  in  one  year  would  be  enough  to 
pay  the  running  expenses  of  our  Society  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  Sias.  In  regard  to  one  point  my  friend  Pearce  made.  He 
says  there  is  no  use  of  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
There  are  a  great  many  horses  in  the  stable  that  have  not 
been  stolen.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  those  animals.  La^^s 
are  made  for  the  lawless.  There  is  nothing  in  this  measure  that 
can  harm  an  innocent  dealer.  It  is  not  intended  to  injure  our 
nurserymen.  I  can  not  see  anything  that  would  injure  my  bus- 
iness, or  Mr.  Gould's,  or  Mr.  Latham's.  If  you  will  study  it 
carefully  I  think  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  can  not 
hurt  anybody  except  those  who  are  doing  a  fraudulent  business. 
It  has  been  shown  that  these  operations  complained  of  have  been 
going  on  here  for  years.  I  have  been  trying  to  compete  with 
these  fraudulent  tree  dealers  for  about  twenty -five  years.  We 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  pass  something  in  this  S*^ate  Horticul- 
tural Society,  that  looked  a  little  as  though  we  didn't  believe  in 
such  practices.  Last  year  our  president,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (and 
he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine),  threw  "cold  water"  on  the  whole 
thing.  We  could  not  pass  a  single  thing  that  looked  like  taking 
any  action  in  the  matter.  We  have  a  chairman  now  who  is  will- 
ing to  do  something.    He  is  not  afraid  of  these  men.    He  has 
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told  OS  plainly  that  he  is  willing  that  we  should  express  oar 
seDtiments  in  regard  to  fraadalent  transactions.  There  .will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  something  accomplished  in  this  matter  if 
we  look  at  it  in  the  true  and  proper  light. 

Mr.  Dartt.  So  far  as  the  canvassing  is  concerned  I  am  not 
much  interested  in  it.  I  have  looked  the  matter  over  and  I  made 
op  my  mind  that  a  good,  straight,  honest  man  wouldn't  be  a  suc- 
cessful canvasser,  and  one  who  was  not  such  I  did  not  wish  to  trust; 
80 1  don't  have  any  canvasser.  That  is  the  way  it  used  to  be  and 
the  same  thing  still  exists;  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  a  man  who 
would  be  a  successful  canvasser  to  tell  all  about  the  bright  side  of 
the  story  and  not  say  a  word  on  the  other  side;  in  other  words 
that  he  shall  misrepresent.  Whether  this  will  be  the  best  thing 
to  remedy  the  evil,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is 
danger  in  asking  the  legislature  for  something  that  you  don't 
want.  This  is  the  proper  place  and  time  to  see  and  understand 
where  any  defect  may  be,  for  the  presumption  is  that  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  legislature  don't  know  as  much  about  this  as 
you  do.  They  might  pjiss  a  law  that  would  be  a  damage  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  in  regard  to  fruit  culture.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  bill  before  the  legislature  making  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  sell  blackhearted  trees;  I  don't  know  but  it  came  very 
near  passing.  If  such  a  law  were  to  be  piissed  I  could  not  sell  a 
tree,  for  alter  every  severe  winter  every  tree  is  blackhearted;  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  standard  apple  tree  is  more 
or  less  blackhearted.  We  should  not  ask  for  a  thing  that  is  not 
well  considered;  we  can  better  trust  the  Society  to  say  what  leg- 
islation is  needed  than  to  trust  to  the  legislature.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  just  right,  and  if  it  is  it  is  just  what  I  want;  I  want  fraud 
punished. 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  have  a  '^farmer''  legislature  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  such  legislation  as  is  in  the  interest 
of  farmers. 

President  Elliot.  I  see  this  is  going  to  clash  with  some  of  our 
ideas  as  to  the  method  of  selling  trees.  Last  winter  when  this 
subject  came  up  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it  and  watched 
the  discussion  very  closely  as  \iell  as  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
I  see  we  are  selfish  beings  and  we  are  apt  to  work  for  selfish  ob- 
jects. I  have  taken  pains  to  look  over  the  record  a  little  in  re- 
gard to  tree  peddlers.  We  can  go  back  to  1852  and  then  back  to 
1*U)  and  we  shall  find  this  same  **pestiferous''  tree  peddler. 
He  started  out  in  Indiana  with  a  bundle  of  cions;  he  was  top- 
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working  trees  and  would  not  only  put  in  cions  that  were  untrue 
to  name,  but  would  take  seveial  varieties  out  of  the  same  bundle. 
These  fraudulent  practices  have  been  continued  year  by  year; 
they  have  the  thing  down  so  fine  now  that  they  will  take  roost 
anyone — I  don't  care  how  well  he  is  posted  in  horticulture — and 
they  will  swidle  him  from  the  word  go ! 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  thing,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
to  reach  the  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  through  legislation ;  sind  if 
we  can  not  get  our  rights  through  legislation,  perhaps  the  sooner 
we  quit  business  as  a  Society  the  better.  When  people  can  come 
in  here  and  throw  out  insinuations  that  unless  we  do  as  they  say 
that  they  will  stop  our  appropriations,  why  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  move.  I  have  corresponded  with  parties  in  other  states 
and  find  others  df  the  same  oi)inion  with  myself  in  rcg;ird  to 
this  nmtter.  If  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will 
unite  to  secure  legislation  in  this  regard,  I  think  we  may  get  a 
law  that  will  protect  our  poor  people;  our  immigrants  Ihait  arc 
coming  in  here,  those  who  can  not  speak  the  language,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  those  who  fall  easy  victims  to  the  wiles  of 
these  irresponsible  tree  men,  those  who  are  an  easy  prey.  I 
think  we  have  a  legislature  now  that  will  act  in  the  interest  of 
poor  people  and  the  farmer,  and  the  membei-s  of  that  body 
will  gladly  help  us  out.  While  this  proposition,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  may  not  be  exactly  what  is  desired, 
the  subject  can  be  brought  before  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee to  formulate  an  act  that  will  bo  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  at  large. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  suppose  our  committee  on  legislation  will  look 
after  the  matter. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  feel  fully  satisfied  with  this  yet;  I 
think  the  matter  should  bvi  well  considered  before  definite 
action  is  tiiken.  If  the  motion  is  insisted  upon  I  think  I  shall 
move  to  indefinitely  postpone  action  upon  it  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Porter.  It  strikes  ma  that  W3  are  claiming  a  monopoly 
in  this  interest.  This  discriminates  in  favor  of  Minnesota  men; 
this  contemplates  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
transactions  of  outsiders,  but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  as 
to  the  character  of  the  operations  of  the  nurserymen  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  want  to  repeat  some  things  I  said  before.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  going  to  interfere  largely  with  the  operations 
of  nurserymen  in  this  State.  I  am  not  in  the  nursery  business 
myself,  but  donH  like  to  see  a  foolish  thing  done.     If  it  was  not 
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for  agents  there  would  not  bo  much  stock  sold.  If  it  had  not 
baen  for  tree  agents  there  wouldn't  have  been  enough  trees  in 
the  Suite  to  build  a  crow's  nest. 

A  Voice.    There  isn't  now  I 

Mr.  Gjuld.  I  believe  tha  only  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  thing 
r^iilate  itself.  I  don't  believe  in  protecting  fraudnlent  opera- 
tions—  I  don't  believe  in  that;  I  will  set  m}*^  business  up  beside 
thiit  of  any  man  in  this  building  or  anywhere  else;  people  know 
what  I  have  been  doing.  I  believe  in  the  tree  peddler  just  jxs 
much  as  in  the  Methodist  preacher.  You  pass  a  law  that  ties 
this  thing  too  closely  and  you  destroy  the  business  of  nearly 
every  nnrseiy:  A  man  must  grow  everything  he  sells.  He 
can't  always  do  that,  and  it  is  not  best  that  he  should ;  one  man 
can't  do  everything.  When  an  agent  comes  around  and  the  peo- 
ple want  to  buy  their  stock  they  have  a  right  f  o  have  it. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  was  raised  in  Ohio.  Some  forty  years  a^o  that 
state  was  overrun  with  horse  thieves.  They  didn't  dare  to  own 
a  horse  worth  over  forty  dollars  until  th'^y  went  to  work  and 
drove  out  the  horse  thieves.  After  they  did  that  they  could 
raise  and  keep  as  good  horses  in  Ohio  as  in  any  other  country. 
I  do  not  believe  in  building  up  monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  this  proposed  measure  is  intended  as  a  partial  check 
on  the  monopoly  business.  These  deadbejits  get  together  and 
organize  a  corporation  and  send  their  agents  broadcast  over  the 
eoantry,  selling  the  most  worthless  and  miserable  stock  that  can 
be  produced.  They  have  carried  on  these  operations  so  long  and 
80  boldly,  robbing  farmers  of  their  time  and  money,  that  farmers 
are  about  discouraged  in  ti*ying  to  grow  fruit,  and  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  do  a  legitimate  business  as  nurserymen  have  also 
become  very  thorousrhly  discouraged.  It  is  time  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  wi^h  to  cM  attention  to  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  Society,  in  passing  a  resolution  in  effect  requiring 
the  S3eretiiry  to  omit  the  nanias  of  nursery  firms  from  the  re- 
port of  the  discussions  on  this  subject  (See  page  28Q.)  It 
seems  to  me  to  strike  out  the  name  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.  wherever 
itoesars  in  our  proeeadings  will  require  the  striking  out  of  the 
whole  proceedings  in  regard  to  this  firm.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  without  being  properly  understood.  I  did  not 
come  down  here  to  spend  my  time  and  work  for  nothing,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  the  members  desire  the  larger  portion  of  our  dis- 
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cnssions  on  these  matters  stricken  from  our  records,  I  therefore 
would  move  to  rieconsider  the  vote  whereby  this  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Sias.  Before  this  motion  is  put  I  wish  to  say  a  word. 
No  doubt  Prof.  Porter,in  oflTering  this  resolution,  did  so  in  good 
faith.  He  is  a  friend  of  this  Society  and  has  admitted  here  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  firm  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  that  he  never 
had  any  business  transactions  with  them.  There  ase  others  who 
have  had  transactions  with  them  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Had  he  known  all  the  facts  I  am  satisfied  he  would 
not  have  offered  the  resolution.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Society 
understood  fully  the  nature  of  the  action  being  taken  and  there- 
fore would  be  willing  to  rescind  the  vote  then  taken. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cutler  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  going  on  in  a  curious 
way;  I  should  like  to  have  a  record  of  the  vote  taken  so  it  will 
be  known  how  we  stand  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  our  Society  to  keep  out  personal  matters  and  I  fear  we  are 
getting  ourselves  into  trouble.  I  hardly  know  how  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  Mr.  May  came  in  here  and  requested  per- 
sonally to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  ;  having  gotten  much 
the  worst  of  it  he  was  pleased  to  have  someone  get  up  and  help 
him  out  of  it ;  that  is  exactly  what  we  did  by  passing  that  reso- 
lution of  Prof.  Porter's.  I  want  the  discussions  had  to  go  on 
the  record  as  they  occurred.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  at  all,  and 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  can  vote  against  it. 

The  motion  then  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Prof.  Porter  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Brand  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  investigate  the  extent  and  qujility  of  pine  lands  belonging  to 
theSbate,from  which  the  timbar  hxs  beftu  cut,  their  location  and 
the  practicability  of  their  protection  from  fire  and  improvement 
by  planting,  thinning  and  cultivation,  said  committee  to  report 
at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Upon  the  foregoing  resolution  the  following  committee  was 
appointed,  viz:  O.  F.  Brand,  J.  W.  Boxell,  and  C.  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  was  then  called  upon  to  address  the  Society  on 
small  fruits. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OP  STRAWBERRIES. 

By  J,  M.  Smithy  Green  Bay,  Wis, 

Mit.  President:  I  will  try  and  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  if 
I  don't  make  myself  anderstood  I  hope  the  membera  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  questions  and  I  will  trj*  to  answer  them  if  I  can.  I 
Bhall  aim  to  talk  to  you  briefly  upon  what  I  take  to  be  the  needs 
of  farmers. 

People  in  the  cities  can  learn  to  grow  strawberries  for  them- 
selves, or  they  can  buy  them.  There  is  no  great  secret  about 
growing  them.  But  I  shall  speak  more  directly  of  their  culture 
on  the  farm.  Any  man  that  can  grow  a  crop  of  corn  ought  to  be 
able  to  grow  strawberries  successfully,  and  any  man  who  will 
grow  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  will  grow  a  fair  crop  of  straw- 
berries, providing  the  'conditions  are  right  The  questioji  is, 
how  will  you  do  it  t 

METHOD  OF  SETTING. 

When  I  can  have  plenty  of  manure,  I  manure  heavily.  Make 
yonr  land  rich  enough  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  set  it  to  strawberries.  Upon  a  farm  where  land  is  plenty 
and  labor  is  often  scarce,  I  would  recommend  to  plant  them  so 
as  to  do  mo  t  of  the  work  with  a  horse,  or  as  much  jis  possible. 
Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  your  rows  a  greater  distance 
apart.  I  would  plant,  say  three  and  a  half  feet  apart — three 
feet  at  least;  plant  in  long  rows,  so  you  can  cultivate  more 
^ly.  Set  the  plants  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  If  you  are  going  to  set  Crescents  you  m  :iy  set  them  safely 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  they  will  cover  the  ground  during 
the  season. 

We  will  suppose  you  are  getting  Crescents  with  a  few  Wilson, 
or  with  a  few  Sharpless  among  them  for  fertilizei-s.  The  Cres- 
cent being  a  pistilate  plant,  it  is  best  to  set  something  near  it 
for  a  fertilizer.  Staminate  varieties  ought  not  to  be  used  as  they 
are  great  runners  and  destroy  the  bed.  Wilson  is  a  perfect 
flowering  berry,  the  most  so  of  any  I  have  seen,  having  a  perfect 
pistil  and  stamens;  the  stamens  of  Crescent  are  very  small. 

Id  my  experience  I  have  found  it  pays  to  pick  off  the  blossoms 
the  first  year;  it  is  not  much  work  to  do  this.  Amateurs  don't 
like  to  do  it  after  there  is  promise  of  some  fruit;  but  it  is  better 
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to  take  off  all  the  blossoms,  keeping  the  strength  in  the  plants 
the  fii*8t  season. 

PROTECTIOX. 

In  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen,  I  take  marsh  hay 
or  straw;  straw  is  just  as  good  if  there  are  no  foul  seeds  in  it. 
In  Wisconsin  straw  hiis  .foul  seeds  in  it  generally  so  I  prefer 
marsh  hay.  I  cover  the  plants  ju<t  so  you  can  see  the  leaves. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  do  till  spring.  In  the  spring  do  not  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  uncover;  the  object  of  the  covering  is  to 
protect  tlie  plants,  for  as  you  all  know,  in  the  spring  we  have 
freezing  nights  and  it  thaws  day-times;  consequently  the  ground 
vill  heave  up  and  become  very  loose;  in  doing  this  it  raises  the 
plant  a  little  breaking  the  rootsof  the  plants,  and  this  is  a  serious 
matter  for  your  future  crop.  H^nce  I  say  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
remove  the  coverin^j^. 

DRAINAGE. 

I  should  have  said  before  that  the  ground  should  b»  well 
drained,  either  by  surface  or  under-draining,  or  both;  you  can 
do  both,  but  you  should  certainly  use  surface  draining.  No 
water  should  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  surAicc  of  the  land 
or  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  if  a  largo  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be 
-expected. 

In  the  spring  leave  the  plants  C/Overed  till  all  danger  from 
freezing  nights  is  past,  then  remove  the  covering,  and  if  you 
■wish  to  leave  it  in  the  alleys  you  can  do  so,  or  if  you  can  as  well 
xis  not,  take  it  off  and  sprinkle  on  some  fine  manure.  If  youhava 
wood  n&hes  you  will  find  them  a  good  fertilizer  and  a  protection 
in  time  of  drought.  I  had  a  very  fine  crop  last  season  which  I 
attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  I  used  ashes  for  a  dressing, 
putting  on  about  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hoxie.     How  can  you  get  themt 

Mr.  S:nith.  Farmers  generally  burn  wood  and  they  can  save 
their  ashes.  I  am  talking  for  the  farmers  of  Minnesota.  If  yon 
cannot  get  ashes  then  you  can  get  fine  manure  and  sprinkle  it 
on  the  ground,  and  if  your  plants  are  not  thoroughly  protected 
by  standing  up  against  each  other,putsomeof  the  covering  back 
to  serve  as  a  malching  for  th3  plants.  Put  on  enough  to  pro- 
tect from  dirt  and  dust  in  very  dry  weather,  and  from  the  spat- 
tering of  rain.     Keep  all  weeds  out. 

By  following  this  plan  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  farmer  will 
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foil  one  year  in  twenty  of  having  a  good  crop.  I  have  myself 
failed  bnt  once  in  twenty-five  years  of  having  at  least  a  good 
paying  crop.  Good  sense  and  good  jndgmcut  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  grow  strawberries. 

ABOUT  VAKIETIE8. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  using  good  plants.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat whjit  I  said  in  part  yesterday,  don't  be  in  a  harry  to  get 
these  new  varieties  that  come  out  and  are  being  recommended 
by  this  man  or  that;  wait  till  good  reliable  growers  in  your 
vicinitj',  or  some  men  that  you  know  are  reliable,  have  tried 
them.  Yon  can  grow  varieties  that  will  answer  your  purpose 
from  those  kinds  now  in  use.  If  you  have  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  money,  and  like  to  experiment  with  new  varieties  that 
come  along,  you  will  find  plenty  of  use  for  your  time  and  money, 
and  by  the  way,  get  very  little  in  return  for  either !  [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Allen.  l>o  you  find  any  difference  in  using  leached  or 
anleached  ashes  Y 

Mr.  Smith,  Yes,  sir;  the  leached  ashes  have  the  potash  taken 
from  them  and  that  is  an  element  that  is  very  abundant  in  ashes 
and  is  bdneficial  to  the  plants. 

BUST  AKD  IKSECTS. 

Mr.  Bunnell.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  burning 
overt 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  never  could  see  any  particular  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  farmers  don't  plant 
strawberries  twice  upon  the  same  ground,  and  don^t  allow  your 
beds  to  get  too  old,  as  the  insects  are  apt  to  get  in  and  destroy 
the  bed. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  things  in  strawberry  culture  in  the 
United  States  is  the  practice  of  leaving  the  beds  too  long  on  the 
same  gronnd,  or  if  they  are  plowed  up  the  gi'ound  is  re-set  to 
plants.  In  southern  Illinois  it  has  become  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion how  to  prevent  damage  from  rust  and  from  insects  of  one 
kind  and  another,  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  good  crop 
there,  or  such  as  we  in  the  North  call  a  good,  fair  crop. 

In  my  own  experience  I  would  say  that  I  never  re  set  the  same 
gronnd  until  it  has  b3cn  cultivated  a  year  or  so  in  other  crops, 
and  I  don't  try  to  get  more  than  one  good  crop  from  a  bed.  I 
Jaise  the  Wilson,  because  all  things  considered  they  havesuceed- 
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ed  better  with  me  than  any  other  variety.  Where  they  do  reas- 
onably well  I  think  you  will  find  nothing  to  eqaal  them.  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  fact  they  do  not  do  as  well  in  some  portions  of 
the  country  as  they  used  to.  But  they  do  better  with  me,  as  I 
have  said,  than  anything  else.  I  never  saw  finer  plants  than 
mine  were  a  month  or  so  ago  when  I  covered  them,  and  never  had 
a  finer  prospectfor  a  crop  another  year  than  I  have  to-day. 

Last  year  my  crop  averaged  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  on  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  As  I  said,  I 
have  the  Wilson;  but  if  it  does  not  do  well  in  your  neighborhood 
set  the  Crescents;  if  you  want  something  nice,  get  the  Manches- 
ter. It  is  later  than  Wilson,  it  lengthens  out  the  season,  is  lar- 
ger than  Cresent  and  in  form  and  color  on  the  table  I  think  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  anything  that  ever  I  have  seen.  I  have 
picked  quarts  of  them  that  were  just  about  as  perfect  in  form  as 
anything  ever  turned  in  a  lathe;  but  they  won't  bear  shipping  as 
well  Jis  the  Wilson,  although  they  are  fairly  firm. 

I  have  tried  many  new  varieties  and  not  a  year  passes  but  I 
turn  under  a  lot  of  varieties  that  I  have  worked  with  three  to 
five  years  and  that  I  discard  as  worthless.  I  had  a  bed  of  James 
Vick  of  trial  plants  which  I  turned  under  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
was  picked.  I  had  Windsor  Chief,  Jas.  Vick,  Bidwell,  Piper's 
Seedling,  Sharpless,  Kentucky,  and  several  other  varieties.  I 
don't  say  they  were  all  worthless,  but  as  compared  with  Wilson 
they  were  not  worth  planting  on  my  land. 

MULCHING. 

Prof.  Porter.  Have  you  ever  tried  mulching  by  sowing  oats 
and  allowing  them  to  grow  up  so  as  to  cover  the  plantsY 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  spend  money  enough  to  get  rid  of 
weeds  without  planting  them. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  have  known  it  to  be  tried  in  several  cases 
where  it  proved  very  effective.  The  oat  plant  grows  up  and  in 
the  winter  makes  a  covering  for  the  plants,  and  serves  after- 
wards as  a  very  fine  mulch  for  them.  Another  question:  Do 
you  not  consider  in  the  prairie  district  that  snow  makes  a  very 
good  covering? 

Mr.  Smith.     The  best  of  anything. 

Prot*.  Porter.  Yes,  I  have  found  that  to  be  so,  aiid  for  that 
rciison  it  seems  to  me  the  oats  would  prove  of  advantage  as  the 
stalks  would  catch  the  drifting  snow  and  hold  it.     Sugar  cane 
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may  be  planted  after  the  plants  are  well  established  and  cleaned, 
allowing  the  stalks  to  grow  np  and  afterwards  to  fall  down  to 
serve  as  a  covering  for  the  plants.  They  catch  the  drifting  snow 
and  serve  as  a  bedding  until  they  thaw  out  in  the  spring.  In 
growing  oats  among  plants  you  have  to  watch  the  oats  that  they 
do  not  get  up  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  that  plan  a  feasible  one.  We  de- 
pend upon  September  and  October  for  the  plants  to  make  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  needed  growth,  which  would  be  prevented  by 
the  proposed  method  of  giving  them  protection. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  noticed  a  bed  of  strawberries  last  fall  that  was 
treated  in  the  manner  described  by  Prof.  Porter.  The  patch  wjis 
sown  in  oats  which  grew  some  fifteen  inches  high  and  was  then 
killed  by  the  frost.  What  the  result  will  be  another  spring  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Another  plan  that  might  be  tried  would  be  to 
use  dwarf  sweet  corn  in  place  of  the  oats. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  have  had  the  best  results  where  the  snow 
•driftied  over  the  plants  early  in  the  winter,  mixed  with  dirt  from 
the  fields.  In  the  spring  it  served  as  a  mulching  for  the  plants. 
I  prefer  to  have  the  snow  cover  them  before  the  ground  freezes. 
I  had  Crescents  that  were  ripe  the  first  of  June  this  past  season- 
It  was  the  second  crop.  I  got  sixty  dollars  worth  of  berries  from 
a  small  patch.  If  farmers  on  the  prairie  would  always  plant 
their  strawberries  on  the  south  side  of  a  grove  of  trees,  they 
would  be  covered  with  snow  and  could  raise  berries  without 
much  trouble. 

Mrs.  Stager.  We  have  had  trouble  for  two  years  with  what 
we  supposed  was  caused  by  a  small  fly.  The  blossoms  turned 
black. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  trouble  was  probably  from  frost  or  from  a 
chilling  of  the  blossoms.  The  Sharpless  chills  very  easily.  If 
you  set  Wilson's  don't  set  anything  with  them,  they  are  not  as 
strong  growers  as  the  most  of  all  other  varieties.  If  you  set 
Sharpless  with  them  they  will  overrun  and  choke  them  to  death. 

Secretary  Hillman.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the 
leaf-rollert 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  some  years  ago  I  discovered  them  on 
my  grounds.  I  went  over  the  bed  with  Paris  green.  That  was 
years  ago  when  I  was  trying  to  raise  two  crops  from  a  -single 
planting.  I  noticed  the  second  year,  as  the  plants  were  bloom- 
ing, the  leaf-rollers  were  at  work  again.  I  went  over  them  a 
second  time,  having  been  over  the  field  before,  and  gave  them  a 
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thoroagh  sprinkling  of  Paiis  green.  There  were  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  them  in  bloom.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  a  leaf- 
roller  on  my  grounds  since  that  time  till  last  fall  when  1 
noticed  a  very  few.  I  think  it  was  the  Paris  green  that  de- 
stroyed them. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Cutler  the  chair  was  requested  to  appoint  a 
legislative  committee,  the  president  to  act  as  chairman  of  said 
committee.  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter  and  J.  T.  Grimes  were  named  to 
compose  said  committee,  with  the  president. 

PLACE  on  NEXT  MEETING. 

Prof.  Porter  moved  that  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  be  left  with  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Cutler  thought  it  was  not  good  policy  for  a  state  institu- 
tion like  this  to  be  x>laced  on  wheels  and  set  running  around  the 
country.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  were  the  most  centmiand 
the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  most  conveni- 
ent for  members. 

Mr.  Dartt  thought  the  Society  wasabenefit  to  the  locality  where 
its  meetings  were  held,  and  there  were  other  sections  of  the  State 
that  were  entitled  to  receive  such  benefits  besides  the  cities 
named.  Good  meetings  had  been  held  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
and  quite  as  much  had  been  accomplished  for  the  cause  as  when 
the  meeting  had  been  held  here.  Although  he  had  been  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  afforded  at  meetings  held  in  Minneapolis, 
he  could  not  say  that  he  had  been  always  satisfied  in  that  regard 
with  St.  Paul.  The  Society  ought  to  go  to  Mankato,  as  new 
fields  were  said  to  b3  good  fields  to  work  in;  that  was  a  thriving, 
growing  town.  The  people  of  St.  Paul  did  not  need,  perhaps, 
any  more  enthusiasm  in  horticulture.  If  the  Society  went  to 
Mankato  they  might  find  a  lot  of  horticultural  "sinners,"  who 
if  brought  to  **rep3ntance"  would  help  the  cause.  He  favored 
the  motion,  as  he  would  like  to  investigate  and  see  what  Owa- 
tonna  could  oflfer  as  an  inducement  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  of  Prof.  Porter  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  Society  at  the  m33tinj]:  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hortieultunvl 
Society,  to  be  held  at  W.iukegan,  Feb.  16—18,  1S87,  viz. :  J.  S. 
Harris,  Prof.  D.  R.  Mi^innis  and  C.  L.  Smith. 

On  motion,  President  Elliot  wiis  named  as  delegate  to  repre- 
sent this  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
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Society,  at  Boston,  in  September  next;  Prof.  K  D.  Porter  was 
nametl  as  alternate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitation  was  adopte<1,  authorizing  the  fee  for  life  membership  in 
the  Society  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  annual  payments  of  five  dol- 
lars each. 

Oa  motion,  a  resolution  was  adopted  f.ivoring  an  increase  ♦  in 
the  nnmber  of  reports  of  the  Society  published  to  5,000  copies, 
of  which  nnmber  2,000  should  be  bound  in  cloth. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Maginnis,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopted  : 

"WiiBREAS,  The  forests  of  Minnesota  clearly  have  an  important 
and  beneficial  modeniting  influence  on  its  climate,  and  their 
preservation  and  conservation  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  horticultural  and  a^rricultural  interests  of  this  StJite  in 
modifying  extremes  of  hejit  in  summer  and  of  cold  in  winter,  as 
shown  by  signal  service  records,  and  as  a  proper  percentage  of 
forests  have  an  important  influ3nce  in  preserving  the  moisture 
needed  for  plant  growth  and  in  supplying  springs  .and  rivei*s, 
and  as  in  our  judgment  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  prompt 
and  decisive  action  needed  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  forest  area 
we  now  have  and  by  reforesting  such  portions  of  the  State  as 
have  been  denuded  of  their  forests  and  are  naturally  unfit  for 
continnous  cultivation;  Therefore,  be  it 

licHolvedj  That  the  legislature  now  in  session  be  memorialized 
to  enact  a  law  organising  a  department  or  bureau  of  forestry, 
ami  furthermore,  that  we  respectfully  request  the  State  Horti- 
cnltunil  Society,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Forestry 
Association  to  appoint  committees  together,  and  to  appear  be- 
fore such  committee  of  the  legislature  as  hsis  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  in  order  to  bring  abont  immediate  action  thereon; 
and  furthermore,  that  Friday,  the  twenty  eighth  day  of  January, 
be  named  as  a  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  said  committees. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Maginnis,  Boxell  and  Smith  ta 
represent  the  Society. 

Mp.  BAnd  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted: 

Resoloed,  That  we  b3lieve  our  timber  culture  law  shonld  be  so 
amended  as  to  contain  the  following  provisions,  viz:  That  for 
every  acre  of  the  following  evergreen  trees,  planted  with  not  less 
than  2,700  treasto  the  acre  and  well  cultivated  for  one  year,  the 
person  so  planting  such  trees  shall  be  pai<l  the  snm  of  live  dol- 
lai-s  per  aero  for  all  land  so  planted,  not  exceeding  ten  acres; 
when  said  trees  attain  the  height  of  four  feet  said  planter  shall 

•  SrnatAr  Hoard's  bill  prorUnng  for  an  increase  In  the  nimil>er  of  hortlcuUuml  reporfs^ 
laked  for  bjr  tbe  resolution, (ussed  the  senate  but  vas  not  rvacbcU  for  final imsKige  in  the  hu(U6> 
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aid  another  like  sum  per  acre,  if  in  good  condition  and 
linf:  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  each  way;  and  a  like 
of  five  dolhirs  per  acre  for  the  next  five  years  thereafter, 
ided  said  trees  are  kept  in  good  thrifty,  growing  condition, 
varieties  to  be  plinteil  shall  consist  of  either  or  all  of  the 
yinjs::  Ani3ricaii  White  Spruce,  White  Pine,  American 
)r  Vitse,  Eed  Cedar. 

'.  Sias  stated  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Brett,  of  Henry,  Dakota,  the 
nator  of  the  Brett  Seedling,  had  written  him  that  he  in- 
id  to  l)e  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Society;  that  he  came 
r  as  Mmkato  where  he  received  word  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
lansmg  his  absence  from  the  meeting.  In  view  of  the  inter- 
lanifested  by  him  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  he  moved 
the  name  of  Mr.  Brett  be  added  to  the  roll  of  honorary  mem- 
of  the  Society  for  five  years.  The  motion  was  adopted. 
.  Siiis  from  the  committee  on  Revision  of  Fruit  List  pre- 
d  a  report  which  was  taken  up  for  consideriltion  and 
:ied..   The  list  as  revised  is  as  follows: 


FRUIT  LISTS, 
lowing  is  a  recapitulation  of  fruit  lists  adopted: 

APPLES. 

general  cultivation  in  favorable  localities  —  Duchess,  Antumn 
ked,  Wealthy,  Tetofsky. 

'  trial  in  limited  quantities  —  White  Russett,  Russian  Green, 
e  Pigeon,  Hibernal,  Lieby,  Red  Cheeked,  Red  Anis, 
I  Transparent,  Yellow  Transparent,  Thaler,  Autonovka, 
al,  Raspberry. 

HYBRIDS. 

^eral   ctUlivation — Whitney,  Beach's  Sweet,  Early  Straw- 
,  Orange  Trancendent,  (liable  to  blight),  Powers  Crab. 
trial — Florence,  Martha,  White  Russett,  Dartt's  Hybrid, 
e's  Hybrid. 

GRAPES. 

general  cultivation — Worden,   Moore's  Early,    Concord, 
rare. 
imited  quantities  —  Martha,  Rogers'  39,  Brighton,  Lady. 
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STBAWBEBBIE8. 

For  ffeneral  cuUivatian—WilQonjOresQnt  Seedling,    Downer's 
Prolific,  Chas.  Downing,  Ironclad,  Olendale. 
For  trial — Manchester,  Windsor  Chief,  Minnetonka  Chief! 

BASPBEBBIES. 

Blackcapa;  for  genercU  planting — Ohio,  Dooiittle,  Gregg. 
Bed — Turner,  Cuthbert,  Brandywine,  Philadelphia. 

BLAGKBEBBIES. 

Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Stone's  Hardy. 
For  trial — Thornless,  Lucretia  Dewberry. 

OUBBANTS. 

Red — Red  Datch,  Stewart's  Seedling,  Victoria. 

TTAite— White  Dutch,  Bailey's  White,  Long  Bunch  Holland. 

Black— BlMk  Naples. 

G006EBEBBIE8. 

American  Seedling,  Downing's  Improved. 

NATIVE  PLUMS. 

Harrison's  Peach,  Forest  Garden,  Weaver,  De  Soto. 
For  trial  —  BoUingstone. 

Prof.  Maginnis,  from  the  committee  on  final  resolutions,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was  adopted. 

FINAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  Before  final  adjournment  the  members  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  desire  to  thank  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
for  courtesies  extended,  the  various  railroads  for  accommodations 
80  kindly  given,  and  the  committee  congratulates  the  Society  for 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  harmony  with  which  its  proceedings 
have  been  characterized  throughout  its  sessions. 

Mr.  Hoxie,  of  Wisconsin,  said.    He  desired  before  the  meeting 
closed  to  say  a  few  words  and  to  extend  to  the  Society  the  hearty 
greetings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society.     We 
feel  in  our  state  that  it  is  only  an  imaginary  line  that  divides  us 
and  it  seems  to  me  in  our  work  and  spirit  there  is  nothing  that 
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divides  us,  the  climate  and  soil  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are 
similar.  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  have  been  here  through  all 
your  deliberations  as  I  have  enjoyed  the  meeting  greatfy  since  I 
arrived,  and  though  I  have  been  here  only  a  short  time  I  feel  as 
though  I  was  entirely  at  home  among  you.  Although  many  of 
the  faces  I  see  do  not  appear  familiar,  some  of  them  I  have  seen 
before. 

I  may  say  here  that  we  of  Wisconsin  and  you  of  Minn^ota 
have  a  work  to  do.  The  people  should  become  interested  in  the 
work  we  are  striving  to  accomplish.  I  do  not  know  just  how  we 
are  to  do  it.  We  are  not  gathered  together  b&  a  set  of  lunatics 
merely  to  talk  about  trees  and  apples  and  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do  in  order  to  grow  fruit.  There  is  much  to 
be  learned  in  every  department  of  our  work.  The  utility  and 
value  of  our  ornamental  shade  trees,  and  everything  of  this  kind 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  at  such  meetings  as  this;  we  here 
obtain  ideas  as  to  how  we  may  beautify  our  homes  and  make  our 
lives  pleasant,  and  how  we  may  accomplish  something  that  shall 
be  of  benefit  to  our  race;  we  are  not  simply  to  look  after  the  **al- 
mighty  dollar"  and  strive  for  simply  present  needs  alone. 

I  want  to  thank  you  as  members  of  this  Society  for  the  hearty 
greetings  received  to-day  and  that  we  have  always  received  from 
this  Society  in  the  past  and  we  hope  to  reciprocat-e  by  extending 
as  cordial  a  welcome  to  your  delegates  who  may  at  any  time  at- 
tend our  meetings.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you. 

Mr.  Cutler  said  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  discus- 
sions had  and  with  the  work  accomplished  at  this  meeting. 
There  had  been  a  desire  manifested  to  do  something  that  would 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  farming  community  and  he  hoped  in  the 
future  the  Society  would  continue  to  prosper  as  it  had  hereto- 
fore in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dartt  said  there  had  been  a  resolution  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  establishing  an  experiment  station  at  Owatonna  and 
recommending  that  he  be  appointed  as  manager ;  he  wished  to 
say  that  if  lightning  should  happen  *^to  strike''  in  that  direc- 
tion that  he  wished  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  and  accord  witli 
all  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  rivalry  among  members  except  a  laudable  one — to 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  but  it  was  quite  commendable  in  its  way.    He  was 
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onder  obligations  to  the  Society  for  the  action  taken  and  for  this 
mark  of  confidence,  and  if  there  should  be  no  practical  result 
from  the  action  taken  he  was  still  under  obligations  to  the  So- 
ciety which  he  should  not  soon  forget. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  have  'been  with  you  be- 
fore— some  years  since — and  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  with  so  good  an  impression  of  its  power 
and  of  its  value  to  the  public,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota, but  to  the  people  of  our  own  state,  as  I  shall  carry  tHth  me 
when  I  take  the  night  train  this  evening.  The  work  you  have 
done  here — a  part  of  it  — has  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  can  go 
home  and  know  that  I  can  root  out  one  swindling  establishment 
that  has  been  selling  trees  in  my  county.  I  have  known  that 
the  people  were  being  robbed  but  I  didn't  know  the  entire  facts 
of  the  matter  as  I  know  them  now.  The  action  that  you  have  taken 
here  in  regard  to  these  matters  has  put  me  in  a  position  so  that 
I  can  go  home  and  act;  I  propose  to  do  so  and  reform  that  matter 
80  far  as  our  county  is  concerned,  and  to  do  it  at  once,  or  have 
the  men  taken  care  of— that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Hoxie  and  myself  will  both  feel  that  we  have 
gained  information  that  will  enable  us  to  assist  in  placing  our 
horticultural  work  in  Wisconsin  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  it 
has  been  before.  It  has  been  an  annoyance  to  me  ever  since  I 
have  been  president  of  our  society  to  think  that  we  could  not 
get  hold  of  these  men  that  were  robbing  our  people,  especially 
▼hen  I  see  car  loads  of  stock  coming  in  and  know  of  its  selling 
at  three  or  four  times  its  value,  and  its  value  little  or  nothing 
sometimes.  I  think  this  movement  will  end  in  something  that 
will  put  our  horticultural  work  on  a  firm  bisis — putting  it  on  a 
straight,  square,  honest  business  basis;  so  that  men  who  wish  to 
engage  in  the  business  will  meet  with  some  encouragement  in 
ooaducting  a  business  in  that  manner. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Society  for  their  courtesies  and  kindness 
to  myself  and  to  repeat  the  invitation  extended  by  Mr.  Hoxie  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  our  society;  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  just 
as  many  as  see  fit  to  come;  we  may  not  be  able  to  teach  you  but 
we  will  guarantee  to  have  a  good  time. 

President  Elliott  said  he  ought  perhaps  to  say  a  word  in  clos- 
ing this  meeting.  He  had  always  tried  to  do  that  which  he 
thought  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  and  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  He  was  gratified  with  the  harmony  which  had  al- 
ways prevailed.     If  there  was  anything  that  had  arisen  at  this 
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meeting  that  looked  as  though  they  were  trying  to  ignore  one 
class  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  interest  of  another  he  hoped 
it  would  be  looked  upon  with  charity.  We  are  all  selfish  beings 
and  we  all  have  personal  interests  and  tjiey  sometimes  clash  to 
some  extent,  but  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  He  was  gratified  with  the  words  of  en- 
couragement received  from  Mr.  Smith  and  to  know  that  there 
were  others  ready  and  willing  to  assist  us  in  the  good  cause.  We 
have  ha5d  up-hill  work  in  this  calling  of  horticulture,  but  if  we 
persevere  and  press  forward  we  shall  yet  be  successful,  and  will 
succeed  in  raising  many  fruits  in  Minnesota,  that  are  considered 
of  doubtful  value  at  the  present  time.  If  we  can  prevail  upon 
members  of  the  legislature  to  look  upon  the  interests  we  repre- 
sent in  a  proper  manner  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 
.  In  conversation  with  our  governor  recently  he  said  we  must  not 
be  too  modest  in  our  demands,  and  we  have  in  him  one  who  is 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  producing  classes.  I 
hope  the  members  of  our  Society  as  they  depart  to  their  homes 
will  go  with  a  determination  to  increase  our  membership  and 
extend  our  influence,  to  do  what  they  can  to  establish  and  build 
up  a  strong  and  efficient  horticultural  organization  in  our  State. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Smith.  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  gratified  with  the 
action  taken  by  this  Society  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  foreign- 
grown  nursery  stock.  While  it  may  appear  that  some  have  been 
persistent  in  pushing  this  matter,  yet  those  who  have  been  out 
among  the  people  on  the  prairies  and  have  seen  them  snfifer  loss 
in  time  and  money,  will  understand  the  reason.  No  act  of  the 
Society,  it  seems  to  me,  will  have  a  greater  influence  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  than  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  fraud- 
ulent selling  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  influence  of  our  Society 
is  growing  and  it  is  extending  its  influence  into  more  homes  and 
communities  than  ever  before.  We  are  now  changing  from  the 
condition  of  pioneera,  with  our  sod  houses  and  straw  sheds,  on 
our  open  prairie  farms,  to  the  more  intensive  system  of  forming. 
These  marks  of  the  pioneers  are  giving  way  to  more  comfortable 
dwellings  and  barns,  with  neat  sheds,  all  surrounded  with  trees 
and  windbreaks.  We  have  a  better  system  of  farming,  better 
breeds  of  stock,  and  the  work  upon  the  farm  generally  is  carried 
on  more  upon  an  intensive  plan  than  formerly,  more  attention  is 
given  to  small  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  State  is  ripe  for  the 
work  to  be  done  by  our  Society;  I  believe  the  legislature  will 
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grant  ns  any  needed  assistance  that  may  be  asked  at  their  hands. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  bright  future  before  us  and  we  may 
m^e  our  Society  more  useful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  I 
am  sure  the  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  and 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  have  sometimes  thought  we  might  accomplish 
more  by  adopting  the  methods  used  by  the  Massachusetts  society; 
they  hold  weekly  meetings  and  issue  bulletins  giving  an  outline 
of  their  proceedings,  thus  getting  their  transactions  before  the 
people  at  once.  Farmers  are  eager  to  get  these  reports,  and  if 
some  such  system  could  be  adopted  here,  I  think  much  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  meeting  of  our  Hennepin  County  Horti- 
cultural Society,  this  plan  has  been  practiced  to  some  extent- 
Ooe  of  the  city  papers  sent  a  shorthand  reporter  to  write  up  the 
proceedings,  sometimes  giving  two  or  three  columns  in  their  re- 
ports. The  proprietors  of  the  paper  were  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult of  that  work.  They  found  their  readers  appreciate  the 
enterprise.     I  understand  these  meetings  are  to  be  revived. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  present 
when  I  say  this  has  been  an  interesting  and  profitable  session 
of  the  Society.  There  has  been  as  good  a  degree  of  harmony  as 
ooald  reasonably  be  expected  in  so  large  a  company  of  men  from 
somaoy  different  portions  of  theState,  pursuing  so  many  diflferent 
branches  of  horticulture.  Itisfor  our  interest  to  work  in  harmony 
with  r^ard  to  the  general  objects  had  in  view.  I  hope  when  we  go 
to  our  homes  we  may  not  forget  the  many  lessons  learned  while 
here,  but  be  like  the  ministers  who  have  been  up  to  the  general 
assembly,  that  we  may  carry  some  of  the  spirit  of  our  work 
with  us  and  make  it  a  leaven  that  will  work  incur  several  neigh- 
borhoods, encouraging  our  neighbors  and  friends  to  plant  trees 
and  to  give  them  proper  cultivation,  and  eventually  to  become 
active  members  and  workers  of  this  Society.  It  is  one  thing  t^o 
be  a  member,  to  pay  in  a  dollar  and  receive  the  annual  report  of 
the  transactions,  and  quite  another  thing  to  make  it  the  leading 
aim  and  object  of  your  life  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  which 
you  have  enlisted  after  once  having  identified  yourself  with  this 
organization. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  to  some  extent  made  this  a  life  work. 
Our  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  yeare; 
and  I  have  often  felt  gratified  that  my  name  was  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  names  first  enrolled  of  its  members,  and  that  I  could 
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do  something  to  encourage  the  people  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  be  a  co-worker  with  those  who  would  fill  our  homes  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  add  their  mite  to  make  the  State  better 
and  more  attractive  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  I  have  tried  to 
add  to  the  membership  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Socie- 
ty; if  I  have  accomplished  anything  I  am  thankful  for  it,  because 
I  feel  that  my  ability  is  but  little.  But  we  have  all  more  or  less 
influence.  If  we  would  all  make  it  an  object  to  encourage  the 
growing  9f  flowers  in  and  about  our  fiomes  and  beautifying  the 
grounds  about  our  churches,  and  in  our  cemeteries,  our  lawns 
and  parks,  we  \^ould  accomplish  a  great  work  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  give  it  a  more  enviable  name  than  it  now  has.  It 
seems  to  me  the  ''North  Star  State  "  is  one  of  the  finest  states  of 
the  Union.  I  have  said  before  this  that  if  we  would  follow  the 
advice  of  that  venerable  horticulturist  the  late  Marshall  P.  Wil- 
der who  said,  *•  Plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of  the 
most  hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  varieties,  and  as  a  shorter 
process,  insuring  more  certain  and  happy  results,  cross  and  hy- 
bridize our  finest  kinds  for  still  greater  excellence,"  that  the 
time  isnot  distant  when  we  should  have  a  long  list  of  fruits  per- 
fectly hardy,  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Northwest.  I  believe 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  Minnesota  apples  as  well  as  other 
fruits  will  be  sought  for  in  eastern  markets  and  perhaps 
across  the  great  waters  in  Europe.  If  we  work  in  harmony  and 
are  persistent  in  our  efforts  we  can  at  least  promote  the  objects 
sought  and  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  our  plans. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
president.  He  is  one  who  has  always  stood  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society.  When  I  was  in  such  poverty  that 
I  could  not  attend  its  meetings  his  purse  was  opened  widely,  and 
he  has  rendered  me  and  other  members  of  this  Society  encour- 
agement and  help  in  building  up  the  Society.  He  has  ably  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting,  and  perhaps  treated  us  with  greater 
courtesy  than  we  deserve ;  I  therefore  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  him  for  his  faithful  service  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  the  secretary  be  also  included.  The 
motion  was  adopted. 

The  secretary  responded  briefly,  returning  thanks  to  the  Society 
for  kindly  assistance  rendered  him  in  conducting  the  duties  of 
the  office  which  had  again  been  intrusted  to  his  hands,  and  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He  had  somewhat 
reluctantly  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  for  another  term. 
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as  he  feared  a  press  of  other  duties  wonld  prevent  his  giving 
such  attention  to  the  work  as  was  properly  demanded  by  the 
Society.  He  hoped,  however,  any  seeming  lack  in  this  regard 
would  be  viewed  with  charity,  as  it  would  be  his  endeavor  and 
earnest  desire  to  serve  the  Society  as  their  secretary  feithfiilly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bi*and,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Stager,  of  Sauk  Rapids,  for  her  constant  attendance  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  her  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  fruit  list  was  then  taken  up  for  revision  and  adopted  in 
the  form  already  given  on  a  preceding  page. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  «me  die. 
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THE    LAW  EELATING  TO  THE  PRINTING  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  THE   HORTICULTURAL 
REPORTS. 

Chapter  8,  General  Laws  of  1883. 

JlN  act  to  amend  chapter  seventy-two  (72)  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHTY-ONE  (1881),  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minneseta  : 

Section  1.  Sections  oue  (1)  and  two  (2)  of  chapter  seventy- 
two  (72)  of  the  General  Laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one  (1881)  relating  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  annually  printed  and  bound  thirty -five 
hundred  (35Q0)  copies  of  th<^  annual  report  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  provided  the  number  of  printed  pages  of  the 
same  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  (500);  which  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  governor,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  as  follows: 

One  (1)  copy  to  each  of  the  State  officers,  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, judges  and  clerks  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts, 
county  auditors  and  members  of  the  board  of  regents  and  faculty 
of  the  State  University;  fifby  (50)  copies  to  the  State  Historical 
Society;  one  hundred  (100)  copies  to  the  State  Board  of  Immi- 
gration; one  hundred  (100)  copies  to  the  Stat«  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  exchange  for  a  like  number  of  its  annual  reports;  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  each  county  horticultural  society 
to  supply  one  (1)  copy  to  each  of  its  members;  provided,  such 
county  society  shall  be  in  active  existence,  and  shall  have  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  a  list  of  its 
officers  and  committees,  and  an  abstract  of  its  proceedings- for 
the  year  preceding;  and  the  remaining  copies  shall  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  such  manner  as  it 
shall  deem  best,  after  retaining  a  sufficient  number  for  its  library 
and  to  supply  future  members  and  exchanges. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  28,  1883. 
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SECRETARY'S  PORTFOLIO, 


DBFBBRED  PAPERS,  REPORTS,  NOTES,  EXTRACTS.  ETO. 


Introductory  Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  pages  are  presented  in  addition  to  tlie  routine 
report  of  proceedings  at  the  summer  and  winter  meetings  of  the 
Society,  embracing  reports,  additional  papers,  extracts,  etc.,  of 
more  or  less  interest. 

As  will  be  seen  upon  inspection  of  the  foregoing  pages,  in  the 
chscossions  had  at  the  various  meetings,  and  in  the  papers  read, 
some  effort  has  been  shown  to  gain  conciseness  and  brevity  of 
statement,  while  seeking  to  preserve  the  substance  of  the  subject 
or  the  matter  had  in  view.  There  is  a  gratifying  lack  of  need- 
less repetition  as  well  as  lengthy,  prosy  papers,  made  up  of  meas- 
ured words  and  sentences,  which  might  be  calculated  more  to 
**lamber''  up  the  work  than  adding  to  the  interest  and  real 
value  of  the  same. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  when  knowledge  is  so  much  advanced 
and  spread  abroad  in  all  departments  and  avenues  of  trade,  as 
well  as  in  the  boundless  realm  of  art  and  science,  there  is  the 
greater  need  for  special  training  in  varied  lines  of  work.  And 
it  is  more  imperative  than  ever  heretofore  that  those  who  would 
succeed  in  any  avocation  be  specialists  and  thorough  masters  in 
their  chosen  field  of  work.  Horticultural  science,  too,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule;  for  he  who  would  succeed  and  make  the 
most  of  opportunities  within  his  easy  reach  must  use  those 
means  of  gaining  information  which  are  alike  most  practical 
and  simple,  and  which  may  easily  be  understood  and  readily  ap- 
phed. 
54 
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The  Society's  transactions,  as  well  as  other  matters  to  be  found 
in  this  report,  should  be  directed  mainly,  we  presume,  to  that 
which  properly  relates  to  Minnesota  horticulture,  and  hence 
there  should  be  no  desire  to  cumber  our  transactions  with 
foreign  and  extraneous  matters,  which  would  perhaps  require 
much  space  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  little  interest  or  real  value 
to  the  general  reader.  Our  members  much  prefer,  we  apprehend, 
that  their  report  should  be  directed  to  the  presentation  of  those 
things  which  are  most  intimately  joined  with  their  mat.erial  wel- 
fare. 

The  Society  is  under  obligations  to  Famiy  Stock  and  Home 
for  use  of  cuts  to  illustrate  papers  on  grape  culture  and  graft- 
ing. 

We  might  here  add  that  while  there  may  be  very  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  be  found  in  horticultural  periodicals,  as  well  as 
in  reports  received  from  other  kindred  organizations,  still  lack 
of  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  these  a  place  or  even 
passing  mention.  We  read  all  these  With  pleasure,  and  profit 
from  the  many  useful  lessons  to  be  found  therein,  and  heartily 
commend  them  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  since  most  of  these  are 
in  the  easy  reach  of  all. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  WISCX)NSIK 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Feb.  16,  17   and  18,  1887. 

For  many  years  the  annual  winter  meetings  of  the  society 
have  been  held  at  Madison  in  the  first  week  of  Februaiy.  The 
annual  conventions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  State 
Dairymens  Association  and  State  Amber  Cane  Association  were 
also  held  at  the  same  time  and  place.  It  was  found  that  where 
so  many  conventions  were  being  held  at  the  same  time  and  place 
the  stronger  and  greater  attraction  proved  detrimental  to  the 
others.  Therefore,  this  year  the  horticulturists  chose  a  lat-er 
date  and  a  new  place  for  their  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
thrifty  town  of  Waukesha,  situated  about  twenty  miles  w€fit 
from  Milwaukee. 
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The  program  for  the  occasion  was  very  complete,  and  the  sub- 
jects presented  were  such  as  would  tend  to  instruct  and  enthuse 
the  members  present.  The  attendance  of  Wisconsin  horticul- 
turists was  very  good,  and  included  most  of  those  who  had  been 
prominent  worker^  in  the  cause  for  many  years.  There  were 
present  as  delegates  from  other  states,  Messrs.  J.  V.  Cotta,  of 
Illinois;  C.  G.  Patten  and  J.  Wragg,  of  Iowa;  Chas.  W.  Garfield 
and  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Michigan;  D.  R.  Maginnis  and  J.  S. 
Harris,  of  Minnesota. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  sixteenth,  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Alexander  Cook,  of  Waukesha,  in 
which  he  complimented  the  society  upon  its  high  and  ennobling 
aims,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  had  fostered  the  highest  and 
most  ennobling  sentiments  and  inculcated  them  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin,  the  love  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  iif  nature, 
and  esi)ecially  the  love  for  fruits  and  flowers.  He  alluded  to  the 
wonderful  impetus  that  had  been  given  to  horticultural  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  the  Northwest  in  the  last  score  of  years, 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  this  society  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions in  other  states,  and  thought  that  we  were  now  but  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  expansion  of  horticultural  knowl- 
edge such  as  the  world  had  never  before  conceived  of. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Adams,  of  Madison,  delivered  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  address  of  welcome,  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
society  in  the  past  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  present 
outlook  was  very  encouraging,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  ''thoroughbred  Wisconsin  horticulturist  possesses  an 
enthusiasm  .that  the  coldest  winds  of  winter  or  the  strongest 
heats  of  summer  could  not  overcome.'' 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  taken  up  with 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  other  officers,  C/Ommittees,  del- 
^ates  to  other  state  meetings  and  the  election  of  officers. 

The  secretary  in  his  report  made  an  urgent  plea  for  an  in- 
cr^ised  membership.  Thought  the  free  distribution  of  reports 
tended  to  disex>urage  membership  and  that  the  summer  meetings 
held  at  diflferent  places  in  the  State  had  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  usefulness  of  the  society.  He  gave  irresponsible 
tree  tramps  some  hard  raps,  but  did  not  favor  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Thought  the  education  to  be  gained  through  more 
meetings  and  farmers'  institutes  was  the  only  available  remedy. 
They  would  flourish  in  spite  of  all  laws  as  long  as  there  was  ig- 
norance of  horticulture  among  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  G.  J.  Kellogg's  report  as  delegate  to  the  Illinois  meeting 
showed  that  the  apple  question  was  but  little  nearer  solved  in 
that  state  than  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  He  said:  ''Half 
of  the  orchards  in  Northern  Illinois  are  on  the  wood  pile  and 
the  other  half  are  leaning  strongly  that  way.''  Nursery  men 
and  tree  peddlers  are  not  helping  the  matter,  although  they  are 
profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  planters. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tuttle  was  the  delegate  to  the  Iowa  meeting.  He 
thought  Iowa  was  on  the  right  track  and  making  rapid  advancee 
in  testing  the  adaptability  of  Eussian  vaneties.  He  said:  *' At 
least  twenty -six  varieties  of  Russians  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  Duchess  for  hardiness  and  are  as  good  in  quality  as  an 
equal  number  of  American  varieties."  Numerous  varieties  were 
being  propagated  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Ames,  and  Prof.  Budd  had  distributed  trees  to  over  six  hundred 
parties  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  to  be  tested  and  reported 
upon. 

The  evening  session  wa8  opened  with  a  paper  on  ''Ornamental 
Trees,"  by  A.  L.  Hatch,  of  Ithaca.  He  is  a  vigorous  writer  and 
a  very  earnest  horticulturist.  He  cautioned  against  overplant- 
ing.  Too  close  planting  is  a  very  general  fault.  Single  speci- 
mens with  ample  room  for  development  give  the  best  effect. 
Harmony  in  form  and  color  ought  to  be  considered  in  all  plant- 
ing. Many  planters  crowd  their  grounds  with  such  varieties  as 
a  traveling  agent  recommends  at  exorbitant  prices  and  overlook 
the  sugar  maple,  native  white  birch,  American  linden,  hack- 
berry  and  other  beautiful  natives  that  can  frequently  be  had  for 
the  digging. 

Mrs.  Huntley  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Plants  and  Flowers 
for  the  Home."  She  said:  "Our  homes  are  what  we  make 
them.  The  young  farmer  can  plant  a  few  trees  and  shrubs 
when  he  sows  his  first  crop.  He  can  devote  a  little  time  to  the 
garden  from  the  very  start.  The  woman  can  give  a  little  time 
to  the  growing  of  flowers  from  the  first.  Their  culture  tends  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  mind,  and  gives  the  dusty  walks  of  life 
many  a  charm  that  can  not  be  found  where  they  are  wanting,  and 
they  will  afford  relaxation  from  indoor  labor."  No  other  class 
of  workei'S  have  so  good  an  opportunity  for  ornamenting  their 
homes  as  the  farmer.  The  little  beginnings  made  at  the  start 
will  grow  and  expand  into  beautiful  surroundings  of  a  happy 
home.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  children  to  be  reared  in  a  home 
where  there  is  no  adornment.     It  is  criminal  in  the  parents  to 
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n^lect  to  beautify  the  surroandings  of  the  home,  and  it  tends 
to  x>overty.  The  lawn  should  always  be  as  fresh  and  green  as 
grass  can  make  it.  The  v^etable  garden  will  yield  its  fruits 
in  a  few  short  months.  The  strawberry  bed  will  give  its  ripe 
fruit  in  fourteen  months  from  planting,  and  the  raspberry  only 
a  month  later.  She  knew  one  farmer  who  plants  a  few  trees 
upon  the  birth  of  each  child,' and  they  are  that  child's  trees. 
Why  should  not  all  do  likewise  t  And  then  our  children  would 
be  a  generation  of  horticulturists.  Horticulture  has  always 
made  the  world  more  beautiful,  home  happier  and  human  life 
better. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
The  points  brought  out  were  heartily  approved,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  house  plants  should  be  our  plants  instead  of 
"my  wife's  plants." 

At  this  x>oint  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
was  introduced,  and  spoke  at  length  of  the  workings  of  the  Mich- 
igan Society,  and  advocated  the  encouragement  of  local  and 
county  societies  and  the  establishment  of  experimental  stations. 

The  next  paper  read  was  on  the  '^Slaughter  of  the  Birds,"  by 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Tillson,  of  West  Salem,  in  which  was  shown  in  a 
happy  manner  the  blessing  of  birds, to  the  agricalturist  and 
horticulturist,  as  their  food  consisted  principally  of  injurious 
insects.  She  alluded  to  the  principal  causes  that  tended  to 
diminish  the  number  of  birds  and  threatened  the  extermination 
of  some  of  the  most  useful  species.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
electnc  lights  killed  them  by  thousands,  and  the  town  boys  — 
** embryo  hunters,"  armed  with  deadly  shot  guns  —  roamed  far 
and  wide  and  from  pure  wantoness  slay  all  they  can  find  and 
rob  the  nests  of  such  as  escape,  so  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  villages  the  quails,  larks,  blue  jays,  orioles  and  other  sum- 
mer songsters  can  not  find  a  place  to  rest  their  weary  wing,  but 
the  women  have  added  another  incentive  for  their  destruction, 
by  adopting  a  fashion  that  would  shame  the  barbarians,  giving 
birds  a  commercial  value;  and  so  great  is  their  demand  for  them 
for  making  their  "head  gear"  hideous  that  the  most  secluded 
resorts  no  longer  afford  protection  for  such  as  are  clothed  with 
bright  plumage.  Unless  this  slaughter  is  stopped  disaster  is  sure 
to  follow.  Insects  will  increase  to  an  alarming  extent  and  de- 
stroy our  crops  and  our  land  will  become  a  dreary  waste. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

This  forenoon  President  Smith  read  his  annual  address,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  workings  of  the  society,  and  the  lessons 
of  the  season.  In  alluding  to  the  great  drought  of  last  summer 
he  said  that  experience  had  demonstrated  that  good  cultivation 
was  the  best  preventive  to  injuries  to  crops  in  times  of  drought. 
He  alluded  to  the  L.  L.  May  Nursery  Company  of  St.  Paul,  and 
said  they  had  operated  extensively  in  Brown  County,  through  an 
agent,  and  sold  large  quantities  of  trees  and  plants  at  prices  little 
less  than  robbery,  and  he  could  not  see  wherein  their  operations 
differed  very  much  from  obtaining  money  under  false  pretense*. 
The  operations  of  such  agents  are  very  detrimental  to  horticulture 
in  the  Northwest.  Was  much  pleased  with  the  course  taken  by 
the  Minnesota  Society  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  they 
scored  any  points  by  appearing  before  our  Society.  He  urged 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  through  the  working  of 
the  society  as  shall  educate  the  farmers  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  all  suspicious  tree  men,  and  that  the  society  exercise 
great  care  in  recommending  varieties  for  general  cultivation.  A 
more  thorough  organization  of  local  societies  would  prove  a  par- 
tial remedy,  as  this  class  of  men  were  disposed  to  shun  those  who 
were  well  posted  on  trees^  and  plants. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  occupied  by  Prof.  Cook,  of 
Michigan,  in  delivering  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Insects  In- 
jurious to  Plant  Life,  and  Means  of  Destroying  Them."  In 
speaking  of  the  codling  moth  he  says  it  can  not  be  caught  with 
sweetened  water,  is  not  attracted  into  the  house  by  lights,  that 
they  are  great  respecters  of  prior  rights,  and  never  deposit  but 
one  egg  in  an  apple,  and  no  matter  how  numerous  they  are,  have 
an  instinct  to  pass  by  every  fruit  in  which  an  egg  has  been  de- 
posited by  another  insect.  In  speaking  of  remedies  he  con- 
demned the  old  bunch  remedy  as  a  failure.  The  hog  remedy  is 
better,  as  much  of  the  affected  fruit  falls  to  the  ground  before 
the  worms  escape,  and  if  at  once  eaten  by  hogs  will  prevent  prop- 
agation. He  told  of  an  orchardist  who  had  about  exterminated 
them  on  his  place  by  employing  boys  to  pick  all  infects  fruit, 
and  it  paid  him  well  to  do  it.  He  considered  the  best  remedy 
to  be  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  applied  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  said  there  would  not  be  a  trace  of 
the  poison  remaining  two  months  afterward.  To  be  effective 
one  pound  of  the  poison  is  put  into  one  hundred  gallons  of 
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water  and  applied  with  a  Holman  pump  or  garden  syringe.  For 
large  orchards  he  would  use  the  Field  pump  with  the  Dixon 
spray  nozzle.  Cattle  and  other  stock  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
orchard  until  after  two  or  three  heavy  rains  have  fallen. 

The  '* borer''  is  easily  destroyed  by  using  an  emulsion  of  one 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  put  into 
two  gallons  of  water.  This  emulsion  should  be  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  with  a  brush,  about  the  first  of  June.  It  also 
kills  the  scale  or  bark  louse  and  fungus  growths  and  helps  the 
tree  to  endure  the  following  winter. 

In  this  manner  he  went  through  the  various  tribes  of  the  most 
injurious  insects,  illustrating  them  with  large  drawings  and 
pointing  out  the  best  known  remedies  for  each  and  advised  all 
fruit  growers  to  interest  their  children  in  the  study  of  insects 
and  train  them  to  become  familiar  with  their  habits  and  trans- 
formations. 

In  our  opinion  this  lecture,  and  a  paper  upon  the  same  subject 
read  the  next  day  by  J.  S.  Stickney,  were  the  crowning  features  of 
the  meeting  and  worth  many  times  more  to  the  state  than  the 
small  sum  annually  appropriated  to  aid  the  society.  Here  we 
would  suggest  that  an  effort  be  made  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Cook 
to  repeat  the  lecture  before  our  Society  at  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Chas.  W.  Garfield  occupied  one  hour  of  the  afternoon  session 
and  made  a  good  talk  on  the  subject,  **How,  When  and  Where 
to  Teach  Horticulture."  He  is  an  enthusiast,  and  gained  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  audience. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was  fully  carried  out  and  there 
was  an  increasing  interest  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
meeting  and  at  the  final  adjournment  everyone  present  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  meeting  yet  held  by  the  society. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  further  notice  of  the  remaining  papers 
but  the  length  of  my  report  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer 
in  this  field,  where  I  have  been  so  well  entertained.  I  must, 
however,  allude  to  Mrs.  HoUister's  paper  upon  **Life  of  Women 
on  the  Farm,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be;"  **The  Ethics  of  Hor- 
ticulture," by  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  heartily  wish  every  farmer  and 
his  wife  in  the  Northwest  could  have  heard  them.  I  feel  like 
congratulating  the  Wisconsin  society  on  their  having  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  so  many  of  their  talented  women  in  their 
work. 
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THE  EXHIBITS. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the  meeting* 
There  were  nearly  five  hundred  plates  heaped  with  the  best 
specimens  of  apples  grown  in  the  state,  also  a  dozen  or  so  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  a  few  pears  and  an  elegant  display  of  winter- 
blooming  plants.  Our  old  friend  Peflfer,  of  Pewaukee,  exhibited 
102  varieties,  31  of  them  being  some  of  his  newer  varieties  of 
seedlings  and  some  others,  varieties  he  has  originated  within  the 
last  30  years. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  showed  67  varieties,  Mr.  Hirschinger,  of  Baraboo, 
60  and  Kellogg,  Pilgrim  and  others  made  fine  exhibits,  while  Mr. 
Springer  was  on  hand  with  35  varieties  of  the  Waupaca  CJonnty 
seedlings.  Some  of  the  collections  must  have  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  as  we  saw  Duchess,  St.  Lawrence  and  other  autumn  va- 
rieties as  fair  and  fresh  as  if  they  were  picked  from  the  trees  but 
yesterday. 

The  bulk  of  the  fruit  on  exhibition  was  grown  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Lake  Belt,  and  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  seed- 
lings exhibited  were  remarkable  for  beauty  of  appearance  and 
in  quality  would  compare  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  older  varieties  in  cultivation;  most  of  them  are  proving 
hardier  where  they  originated  than  most  of  the  old  varieties. 
Some  of  them  are  long  keepers.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  of  them 
will  prove  adapted  to  the  more  unfavored  parts  of  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  but  they  afford  us  a  valuable  lesson  and  encout^e 
us  to  work  on  in  the  production  of  seedlings. 

A  few  varieties  of  Eussians  were  on  exhibition.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  disappointed  in  not  seeing  more  of  them.  There 
were  but  four  varieties  that  I  should  judge  to  be  good  keepers. 
The  Repka  Malenka  is  of  fair  size,  of  very  good  quality  and  may 
keep  until  April.  Samples  of  the  wood  indicate  extreme  hardi- 
ness of  tree.  Red  Queen  is  a  good  keeper  but  not  as  hardy. 
Longfield  is  in  season  now,  quality  good,  fruit  hardly  large 
enough  for  market.  One  other  (name  lost)  has  indications  of 
being  a  good  keeper  and  will  be  valuable  for  cooking.  Other 
varieties  were  not  in  condition  to  judge  of  their  merits,  they 
having  been  kept  over  from  exhibition  at  the  fall  fairs. 

JESSIE  STBAWBEBRY. 

This  is  a  variety  of  Wisconsin  origin  and  is  just  now  enjoying 
a  **boom.''     The  originator,  F.  W.  Louden,  of  Janesville,  is  a 
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man  of  nndonbted  integrity  and  he  has  made  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  strawberries  a  study  for  years.  The  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  who  met  at  Janes- 
ville  June  16  and  17,  1886,  are  too  intelligent  a  set  of  men  to  be 
humbugged.  They  beheld  the  berries  growing  ux>on  the  origin- 
ator's grounds  and  were  astonished.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  won- 
derful berry  where  it  originated,  but  will  it  prove  the  berry  for 
the  million!  Will  it  supersede  all  other  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion I  Probably  not.  Prom  some  things  I  have  heard  I  conclude 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  Some  people  are  not  as  skill- 
ful growers  of  the  new  varieties  as  others;  some  have  not  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  that  upon  which  it  originated,  and  others  may 
not  manipulate  the  fertilizers  just  right.  I  fear  it  is  being  too 
highly  praised.  In  favored  situations,  with  good  cultivation,  it 
will  probably  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  away  from 
home  and  with  the  cultivation  ordinarily  bestowed  upon  straw- 
berries, I  doubt  if  it  will  prove  superior  to  many  other 
varieties  we  now  have.  The  Sharpless,  Bidwell,  Vick  and  many 
others  had  their  **boom."  How  many  here  in  the  Northwest 
who  tried  them  have  realized  their  high  expectations t  It  is 
hard  to  get  the  whole  truth  about  new  sorts.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  opposing  the  introduction  of  this  or  any  other  new 
variety.  I  am  not,  but  like  to  have  it  thoroughly  tested  in  a 
wide  range  of  localities,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  done  before 
the  "  boom  "  was  started.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  I  see  m 
this  is  that  the  originator  has  given  up  the  entire  control  of  its 
introduction  to  a  New  York  nurseryman,  reliable,  it  is  true,  but 
many  of  us  know  by  sad  experience  the  disadvantage  of  pur- 
chasing plants  that  have  been  reshipped  and  repacked  over  get- 
ting them  direct  from  the  grower.  It  is  a  critical  time  in  the 
life  of  a  strawberry  plant  while  it  is  out  of  the  ground.  It  is 
liable  all  the  time  to  be  taking  injury  from  drying,  heating,  or 
from,  making  a  blanched  growth  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
vitality,  and  I  would  rather  risk  one  plant  direct  from  the 
grower  than  five  through  second  hands. 

Those  who  desire  to  try  the  variety  should  by  all  means  order 
direct  from  headquarters.  Doubtless  every  agent  that  travels 
the  country  the  coming  year  will  solicit  your  order  for  a  dozen 
or  more  of  this  variety.  If  you  consult  your  own  interest  you 
will  permit  them  to  pass  on  with  their  stock  undiminished  and 
get  your  plants  direct  from  the  man  who  raised  them  or  who 
controls  the  stock. 
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Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Society  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  your  delegates,  and  for  the  deep  interest  they  manifest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Society,  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Society  for  the  high  privilege  they  conferred  upon  me  in  making 
me  their  delegate  upon  this  and  other  occasions.  Respectfully 
submitted.  J.  S.  Harris. 


OLMSTED  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Olmsted 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  M.  J.  Hoag,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following  is  presented  from  the 
Rochester  Record  and  Union,  from  its  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  society: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticulturists 
was  held  in  the  city  hall  Saturday  afternoon,  January  8th. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sias,  President  of  the  society,  read  the  following 
paper: 

OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society : 

There  is  no  way  by  which  the  student  can  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  horticulture  so  rapidly  as  by  object  lessons.  And 
this  calls  up  the  question  of  where  can  we  obtain  the  most  com- 
plete objects  from  which  to  take  our  lessons  t  Nature's  most 
sublime  botanical  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests; 
go  there.  The  Menonite  Christians  at  Mt.  Lebanon  hold  an. 
nually  a  celebration  of  the  Transfiguration  under  the  existing 
trees,  known  as  the  *^  Feast  of  Cedars.''  And  we  should  have 
not  only  our  "Feast  of  Cedars,"  but  our  feast  of  pines,  spruces, 
firs,  hemlocks,  poplars,  elms,  lindens,  hackberries  and  perhaps 
the  sweetest  of  all  should  be  the  feast  of  the  maple,  on  which 
occasion  some  zealous  brother  should  treat  all  hands  to  an  old- 
fashioned  "sugaring  off." 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  possible  for  the  members  of  this  little 
obscure  horticultural  society  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in 
horticultural  work  that  shall  be  followed  and  imitated  by  com- 
ing generations  thrpugh  all  future  lime.  The  plan  hurredly 
and  roughly  marked  out  is  for  the  society  to  meet  every  sam- 
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have  their  feasts  as  indicated  above.  Always  under  the 

the  most  gigantic  tree  of  a  certain  variety  (to  be  se- 

a  committee  of  three),  to  be  found,  say  within  a  limit 

y  miles  of  this  city.     The  next  season  select  another 

and  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on  until   every  variety 

e  been  visited  and  passed  upon.     Make  it  the  duty  of 

ty  to  make  and  keep  a  neat  and  permanent  record  of 

of  these  trees.     When  the  tables  are  set  and  loaded 

!  choicest  fruits  of  the  season  and  surrounded  by  the 

nd  members  of  the  society,  have  some  good  artist  handy 

jraph  the  scene,  the  secretary  to  be  instructed  to  place 

jograph  in  the  society's  book,  under  which  to  make  a 

'ecord  of  the  aforesaid  tree,  giving  name,  height,  cir- 

ice,  where  located,  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  nearness 

water,  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  a  microscopical 

f  the  style  and  condition  of  the  leaves,  etc.     A  thick 

It  leaf,  like  the  Aloe,  or  Century  plant,  that  is  obliged 

up  moisture  enough  to  take  it  through  a  protracted 

of  five  months,  will  do  for  Minnesota.    When  you  come 

our  feast  of  the  apple  under  some  giant  wild  crab  tree, 

doubtless  ascertain  just  about  what  sort  of  a  leaf  we 

re  in  our  apple  orchards.  The  great  benefit  to  be  derived 

\  new  mode  of  conducting  our  summer  meetings  must, 

be  clearly  apparent  to  all. 

doing  committee  work  for  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
;  fall,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  '*the 
dbling  brook,''  Kedron,  in  Fillmore  County,  where,  in 
with  G.  W.  Fuller,  of  Litchfield,  we  feasted  our  eyes  on 
:hought  to  be  the  tallest  specimen  of  the  Abies  Alba  on 
Also  White  Pines,  Fir  Balsams,  Red  Cedars  and  Yew. 
d  suggest  this  as  a  proper  place  for  you  to  celebrate  the 
the  Spruces.  Mt.  Horeb  and  Resurrection  Spring  are 
iway.  If  you  can  explain  why  the  above  named  White 
nade  such  wonderful  growth,  it  will  be  information  of 
ue  to  everyone  who  plants  a  tree  of  this  desirable  va- 
omeone  gave  as  reason  for  the  Green  Mountain  boys 
so  tall,  was,  *' because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
:  morning  before  daylight  to  stretch  their  necks  up  over 
itain  to  see  the  sun  rise."  In  a  like  manner  it  occurred 
lat  this  spruce  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  a 
jhe  sun.  The  soil  about  the  roots  of  these  spruces  is 
lluvial  and  leaf  mould.   These  object  lessons  are  worthy 
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of  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  oldest  minds.  We  have  a  Cotton- 
wood some  two  miles  down  the  Zumbro  that  measures  nine- 
teen and  three-fourths  feet  in  circumference.  We  mast 
have  our  feast  of  the  Poplars  under  the  generous  shade  of 
this  mammoth  tree  some  time  in  the  near  future.  While  I 
should  not  care  to  see  you  travel  all  the  way  to  these  monarchs 
of  the  forest  on  your  knees,  like  some  of  the  religious  devotees 
of  the  East,  yet  I  would  like  to  see  you  pay  them  more  re- 
spect than  you  have  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Our  late  Consul  to  Calcutta,  J.  A.  Leonard,  of  this  city,  has 
perhaps  the  largest  flowering  maple  to  be  found  within  the  city 
limits.  Mr.  Leonard  kindly  called  our  attention  to  this  fine  bo- 
tanical specimen  as  an  object  lesson,  showing  the  utility  of  heavy 
mulching  in  a  dry  climate,  where  rapid  growth  is  required. 
This  tree  was  planted  twenty  years  ago  near  the  doctor's  resi- 
dence, and  for  many  years  stove  wood  was  sawed  and  piled  aronnd 
the  trunk,  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  resulting  in  a  most  rapid 
growth,  more  than  double,  in  fact,  that  of  other  trees  of  the  same 
variety,  and  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  not  heavily  mulched. 
Downing  said  "among  all  the  species,  both  native  and  foreign, 
we  consider  the  scarlet  flowering  maple  as  decidedly  the  most 
ornamental  species.'^  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  maple, 
as  an  object  lesson  on  mulching,  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study.  Dr.  Leonard's  grounds  on  the  Zumbro  remind  me  of  the 
beautiful  residence  of  N.  P.  Willis,  on  the  Hudson,  **Idlewild,'' 
of  which  Downing  said,  "  It  is  a  piece  of  Nature's  landscape  gar- 
dening which  the  hand  of  man  should,  and,  from  the  good  taste 
of  the  owner,  has  not  been  allowed  to  appear,  except  in  the  nec- 
essary buildings  *  *  and  we  refer  to  it  simply  to  show  how 
delicate  and  refined  that  taste  must  be  which,  appreciating  all 
that  Nature  has  done  with  so  much  prodigality  of  beauty,  as  at 
'Idlewild,'  has  the  courage  to  let  her  alone."  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  doctor  would  have  '*  let  her  alone  "  severely 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  mad^  a  small  importation  of 
trees  through  him,  and  his  characteristic  liberality,  while  consul 
at  Edinburgh,  direct  from  the  old  home  of  Robert  Burns.  The 
love  of  the  immortal  poet  was  too  much  for  him,  and  the  sanctity 
of  "  Idlewild"  was  invaded  and  a  group  of  beautiful  dwarf  ever- 
greens and  a  Roman  tree  now  holding  a  conspicuous  place  at 
"Idlewild,''  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Zumbro. 
The  vaUeyof  Jehoshaphat,  through  which  flows  Kedron,  is  very- 
deep  and  is  the  native  home  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  some  of 
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which  are  said  to  measare  thirty -six  feet  in  circumference,  of 
which  some  writer  has  said:  **  For  glory  of  beauty,  unequaled 
among  all  the  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Downing  says: 
*'Washingtonia  gigantea  the  mammoth  tree.''  This  truly  most 
magnificent  of  trees — deciduous  or  evergreen — was  discovered 
in  a  valley  of  the  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  at  the  Calaveras, 
California.  Within  an  area  of  fifty  acres  only,  ninety-two  of  the 
species  were  found  standing,  without  doubt  the  most  stupendous 
vi^etable  product  on  earth;  discovered  in  1850.  Some  forty 
years  ago  I  saw  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  Canada,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  majestic  botanical  specimens  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  A  white  elm,  perhaps 
seventy -five  feet  to  the  first  limbs,  and  the  branches  drooping  so 
gracefully  down,  rendered  an  object  lesson  of  rare  majestic 
beauty.  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  but  I  never  could  forget 
that  tree.  The  most  conspicuous  object  lessons  among  apple 
trees,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  were  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Genesee  Eiver,  a  Northern  Spy  tree  that  measured 
twelve  feet  in  circumference. 

The  horticulturist,  like  the  politician  and  artist,  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  the  best  models.  The  politician's  objective 
points  are  the  county  seats,  state  capitols  and  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Nearly  all  our  ex-presidents  have  held  seats  in 
Congress,  the  others  |>eing  military  heroes.  They  study  the  lives 
of  the  greatest  statesmen,  while  we  study  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
botanical  specimens.  And  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
knowledge  that  man  is  the  most  successful  who  keeps  the  nearest 
to,  and  draws  inspiration  from,  the  very  best  models.  The  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  have  never  produced  a  president,  while 
Virginia,  lying  in  plain  sight  of  the  great  object  lesson  —  the 
dome  of  the  capitol — has  given  us  five;  no  other  state  but  two. 

Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  began  this  paper  I  did  not  mean 
to  touch  on  politics  or  religion,  and  for  fear  I  may  be  led  still 
farther  astray,  I  will  sum  up  and  see  if  there  is  anything  of  im- 
portance to  the  horticulturist  to  be  gleaned  from  our  random 
observations  upon  object  lessons: 

First  —  Our  most  magnificent  models  are  in  the  rich  valleys. 

Second  —  Near  living  water. 

Third  —  In  alluvial  soil. 

Fourth —  Whether  wind  is  broken  by  mountains  and  high  hills. 

Fifth  —  Where  the  sun  strikes  but  a  small  part  of  the  day. 

Sixth — tn  case  of  transplanted  trees  where  the  mulching  has 
been  heavy. 
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Finally,  gentlemen,  keep  your  eye  on  Nature's  grandest  works! 
Hide  not  your  light  selfishly  "under  a  bushel."  Be  not  dis- 
couraged in  well  doing,  for  even  if  our  membership  is  small, 
remember  that  **he  that  is  faithful  in  few  things  shall  be  made 
ruler  over  many.''  That  man  that  acted  faithfully  as  our  secre- 
tary for  seven  years,  when  the  Society  was  no  more  prosperous 
than  now,  is  at  present  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  honored  state  societies  in  the  Union,  with  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the 
State.  The  man  who  was  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor a  short  time  ago  is  now  governor  himself. 

Some  of  you  have  attempted  to  change  the  plan  of  Nature,  who 
gives  to  nearly  all  our  Minnesota  wild  trees  a  thick,  pubescent 
leaf,  by  ordering  a  large  share  of  your  trees  from  the  South, 
where  they  deal  largely  in  thin-leaved  plants,  and  are  constantly 
sending  the  same  to  you.  They  are  capable  of  storing  up  moist.- 
ure  enough  to  take  them  about  half  way  through  our  summer 
months  —  hence  they  die.  To  be  consistent,  order  a  pump  that 
will  furnish  you  water  for  only  half  your  stock.  The  leaves 
pump  water  for  all  our  plants  and  here  in  this  arid  clime  they 
must  be  large  and  thick. 

A  paper  from  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  appointed  entomologist  for 
the  society  last  year,  was  read,  it  being  a  most  instructive  and 
pleasing  one.  He  took  for  his  subject  the  "Codling  Moth,"  giv- 
ing various  methods  for  exterminating  it. 

THE  CODLING  MOTH. 

By  J.  8,  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horti^ndtura^  So- 
ciety : 

I  noticed  in  the  report  of  your  last  annual  meeting  that  your 
man — Sias — had  attempted  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke  on 
you  by  having  me  elected  as  entomologist  for  your  society.  If 
my  life  should  be  spared,  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  get  even 
with  him.  He  knows  that  I  am  not  a  professor  of  entomology, 
and  perhaps  do  not  understand  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bug  world  any  better  than  most  of  you.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  put  in  a  little  time  studying  that  chief  of  j3Ugs,  the 
*^ humbug,"  and  have  always  found  that  his  feet  were  hot  and 
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left  an  unpleasant  sensation  wherever  he  has  alighted,  and  have 
frequently  sent  forth  notes  of  warning  to  my  suffering  fellow 
horticulturists.  I  have  also  taken  a  few  observations  of  a  few 
smaller  insects  that  frequently  do  us  considerable  harm,  but  I 
have  not  got  far  enough  along  to  have  become  case- hardened,  and 
announce  myself  a  full  fledged  professor,  who  desires  to  enter- 
tain (bore  is  perhaps  the  more  appropriate  term)  you  with  a 
long  drawn  out  treatise  on  the  fascination  and  delight  of  a  study 
that  captivates  the  imagination  and  renders  the  enthusiast  liable 
to  construct  and  spin  out  descriptions  and  theories  so  long  that" 
there  is  no  room  left  for  discussion. 

Insects  are  abundant  in  this  country,  and  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  how  to  head  them  off  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved,  and 
in  Minnesota  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  about  its 
solution.  We  last  year  gave  you  a  brief  and  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  **  Apple  Curculio,''  the  insect  which  is  the  prime 
cause  of  so  many  of  the  knotty  specimens  of  apples  in  some  of 
our  orchards. 

We  have  with  us  another  insect  that  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Europe,  commonly  called  the  '^  Codling  Moth," 
(Carpocapsa  pomonella  Linn),  that  is  fully  as  injunous  to  the 
apple,  but  I  think  if  fully  understood,  might  be  much  more  easi- 
ly exterminated,  especially  by  a  concerted  effort  of  the  orchard- 
ists  of  a  neighborhood.  The  habits  of  this  pest  are  not  gener- 
ally well  known,  and  but  few  persons  have  ever  seen  and  recog- 
nized it  in  its  moth  or  perfect  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  moth  tribe,  but  that  |s  a  poor  consolation  to  the  man 
who  has  none  but  wormy  apples  to  eat.  These  moths  measure 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  expanded, 
and  are  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  crossed  by  numerous  darker 
and  lighter  colored  wavy  lines.  There  is  a  dark  brown  spot  of 
an  oval  shape  near  the  margin  of  each  upper  wing.  The  under 
wings  are  brownish  gra,y,  much  lighter  than  the  upper  and  not 
shaded  similarly,  but  shaded  darker  near  the  margin.  They  re- 
main quiet  during  the  day,  and,  owing  to  their  color,  are  not  ea- 
sily detected,  but  they  come  forth  and  fly  about  at  evening,  and 
nambeis  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  month  of  June  and  later 
flitting  about  the  apple  trees. 

By  the  most  careful  observations  made  by  Pitch,  Harris, 
Riley,  Le  Baron  and  others  and  corroborated  by  my  own,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  they  are  two-brooded,  or  that  two  gen- 
erations are  produced  each  year.     The  parents  of  the  first  brood 
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have  hiberDated  during  the  winter  in  the  larva  state,  in  cocoons 
which  are  concealed  under  the  permanent  scales  or  in  the  deep 
fissures  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  they  have 
been  reared.  They  are  also  often  taken  into  the  cellar  or  fruit  rooms 
before  they  leave  the  apples,  and  after  they  crawl  out  conceal 
themselves  under  the  hoops  of  barrels  or  in  the  cracks  of  bins, 
where  the  careful  observer  frequently  finds  and  may  destroy 
them. 

As  the  spring  opens,  the  worms,  which  are  hidden  in  crevices, 
change  to  chrysalis  and  from  that  immerge  perfect  moths,  ready 
for  the  work  of  destruction.  They  first  appear  soon  after  the 
trees  blossom,  and  proceed  at  once  to  deposit  their  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  in  the  calix  end  of  the  newly  formed  apple.  In  about 
one  week  there  hatches  from  the  egg  thus  deposited  a  small, 
white  worm,  with  shiny  black  head  and  neck.  As  they  become 
larger  the  body  is  a  flesh  color  with  the  head  and  neck 
tawny,  and  when  fully  grown  they  are  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  length.  As  soon  as  hatched  the  little  worms  immediately 
begin  to  burrow  in  the  apple,  eating  their  way  from  the  eye  to 
the  core  and  through  the  apple  in  various  directions.  To  get 
rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  of  the  food  it  enlarges  the  hole  of 
the  entrance,  or  gnaws  one  through  the  side  of  the  apple, 
and  thrusts  them  out  of  the  opening.  The  growth  is  completed 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  insect  allows  the  apple  to  com- 
plete its  transformation;  this  is  usually  when  the  apples  are  less 
than  half  grown,  at  which  time  most  of  the  infested  fruit  falls  to 
the  ground.  Now  the  worms  leave  the  apple  whether  fallen  or  not 
and  creep  into  the  chinks  of  the  trees,  or  other  sheltered  places, 
which  they  hollow  out  with  their  teeth  to  suit  their  shape.  Here 
each  one  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon  or  silken  case,  and  unlike  the 
other  brood,  change  into  chrysalisimmediately  after  their  cocoons 
are  made  and  turn  into  moths.  In  about  two  weeks  they  come  out 
and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second  generation  and  it  is  this  gener- 
ation that  causes  so  much  worm  eaten  fruit  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  the  brood  that  hibernates  through  the  winter  in  the 
larva  state  and  comes  forth  moths  in  early  summer  to  deposit  the 
eggii  for  the  first  brood.  We  have  necessarily  been  brief  in  our 
history  and  description  in  order  to  sooner  get  to  the  practiciJ 
remedies,  all  of  which  are  simple  and  easily  applied. 
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REMEDIES. 

irst  is  destroying  the  insects  in  their  winter  quarters, 
picking  the  wormy  apples  from  the  trees  and  destroying 
Phird,  gathering  the  wormy  apples  from  the  ground  or  let- 
js  and  sheep  have  the  range  of  the  orchard.  Fourth,  en- 
g  the  worms  in  bands  or  other  contrivances. 
I  we  consider  that  every  female  moth  is  capable  of  laying 
more  eggs  and  that  every  worm  of  the  first  brood  totally 
»  an  apple,  we  will  readily  see  the  importance  of  de- 
;  the  insects  before  they  leave  their  winter  quarters.  For 
cpose  the  careful  orchardist  will  carefully  search  every 
tiere  there  instinct  would  lead  them  to  conceal  them- 
uring  the  winter.  We  will  hunt  for  their  cocoons  under 
c  and  in  the  crevices  of  trees  and  also  in  the  hoops  of 
and  in  the  cracks  of  bins  in  which  fall  and  winter  apples 
en  kept.  I  have  seen  the  pieces  of  barrel  heads  and  the 
>f  bins  that  were  laid  on  top  of  each  other,  so  completely 
d  together  by  the  worms  between  them  that  a  number 
5  raised  together  by  taking  hold  of  the  top  one. 
e  young  worms,  soon  after  the  apple  begins  to  grow, 
ut  castings  through  the  hole  they  made  in  entering,  or 
made  in  the  side  of  the  apple  for  the  purpose,  and  a  por- 
lieres  to  the  rough  shriveled  calyx,  their  presence  is 
detected.  All  of  those  within  reach  may  be  plucked  by 
d  the  remainder  by  means  of  a  wire  hook  attached  to  a 

the  tree  may  first  be  jarred  when  many  of  them  will 
L  may  be  caught  on  sheets  spread  beneath,  and  then  go 
i  tree  and  remove  the  remainder.  The  fruit  thus  re- 
(hould  of  course  be  fed  to  swine  or  burned,  and  if  the 
thoroughly  done  there  will  be  but  few  left  to  propagate 
>nd  brood.  Third,  gathering  the  windfalls  from  the 
or  letting  the  swine  and  sheep  have  the  range  of  the 
.  By  the  latter  the  fruit  will  be  utilized,  but  it  is  not  as 
1  as  the  other  because  many  of  the  worms  escape  before 
le  falls.  Fourth,  entrapping  the  worms  under  bands  and 
►ntri  vances.  The  well-known  habit  of  the  Codling  Worms 
shelter,  when  about  to  transform  into  perfect  insects  un- 
scales  or  bark  upon  the  trees  where  they  have  been 
has  suggested  the  idea  of  entrapping  them  under  some 
,1  covers,  and  experience  has  proven  that  by  following 
bhod,  in  connection  with  the  others,  they  can  be  nearly 
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exterminated.  Paper  bands  are  probably  the  cheapest  in  large 
orchards,  although  bands  of  hay,  rags  or  other  substances  may 
answer.  The  paper  bands  are  made  and  applied  as  follows: 
Sheets  of  straw  wrapping  paper,  say  18x30  inches,  each  sheet 
folded  twice,  giving  eight  layers  between  two  and  three  inches 
wide.  One  of  these  are  folded  about  every  tree  between  the 
ground  and  the  lower  limbs,  and  fastened  in  place  by  a  carpet 
tack.  The  band  should  completely  encircle  the  tree,  the  lower 
edge  being  loose  enough  to  permit  the  worms  to  crawl  under. 
The  object  is  to  furnish  the  worms  a  hiding  place  which  they 
will  accept  to  undergo  their  transformation.  The  bands  should 
be  put  on  about  the  first  of  June,  or  before  any  worms  escape 
from  the  fruit,  and  kept  on  until  October.  But  to  be  effectual 
they  will  require  taking  off  and  destroying  such  insects  as  have 
taken  refuge  under  them  every  few  days.  The  better  way  is  to 
burn  the  bands  and  replace  them  with  new  ones,  but  if  they  are 
made  of  manilla  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  flour  sacks,  they  may 
be  run  through  a  clothes  wringer,  and  replaced,  and  will  ordi- 
narily last  one  season.  Where  but  a  few  trees  are  to  be 
protected  it  might  be  economy  to  use  cloth  bands  and  at  each 
examination  to  dip  them  into  boiling  water  to  kill  the  worms 
taken  off,  and  lay  away  when  the  season  is  over  and  they  would 
last  many  years.  Another  safeguard  against  them  is  to  remove 
all  worthless  varieties  of  fruit  trees  from,  the  orchard. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  planted  largely  of  Siberians  and 
hybrids  that  no  longer  pay  for  gathering  and  marketing.  The 
fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  where  it  falls  upon  the  ground  to  de- 
cay and  form  a  hot  bed  for  the  propagation  of  various  insects 
and  the  breeding  place  of  blight  and  fungus.  While  such  re- 
main, not  much  headway  can  be  made  in  fighting  the  insects 
upon  the  trees  producing  valuable  fruit.  Lastly,  protect  and 
encourage  the  presence  of  insectiverous  birds.  The  keen  eye 
of  the  downy  woodpecker  will  detect  the  larvae  in  it  smost  secret 
hiding  places  and  the  sharp  bill  is  prompt  to  bring  forth  the 
dainty  morsel.  The  blue  jay,  blue  bird,  wren,  and  many  others, 
are  always  ready  to  lend  the  fruit  grower  a  helping  hand. 


FEOM  SECRETAEY    HILLMAN. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  was  read  by  President  Sias : 
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A.  W.  Skis,  President  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir: —  Your  favor  of  recent  date  inviting  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  your  annual  meeting  is  received.  I  hasten  to  reply,  and 
regret  that  a  press  of  other  duties  will  preclude  the  possibility 
of  meeting  with  you  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 

I  trust  you  will  call  attention  to  the  near  approach  of  our  an- 
nual meeting,  and  will  extend  to  the  members  of  your  local 
society  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  same  and  participate  in 
the  discussions  and  deliberations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
matters  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  horticulturists  will  be 
presented. 

One  of  the  most  timely  subjects  to  be  discussed  and  properly 
considered  at  this  time,  is  the  method  to  be  employed  to  secure 
hardy  varieties  of  fruit  trees  for  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest. 
Our  severe  winters  have  had  the  effect  of  thinning  out  our  or- 
chards and  nurseries,  till  there  are  very  few  varieties  left  that 
can  be  relied  upon  with  any  satisfaction  or  degree  of  certainty  to 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  too  little  care  has  been  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  hardy,  vigorous  stock  and  the 
kinds  that  mature  and  ripen  their  wood  early  in  the  season,  and 
of  late  the  question  of  how  to  obtain  some  of  the  better  Eussian 
varieties  of  apples  has  been  a  prominent  subject  at  our  meetings. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  many  of  these 
sorts  which  have  been  propagated  to  some  extent  in  this  State 
and  in  states  adjoining.  The  experiments  being  made  will  surely 
result  in  the  bringing  out  of  a  few  varieties,  sooner  or  later,  of 
equal  value  with  the  well-known  Duchess,  so  universally  popular 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  By  means  of  judicious 
crossing  with  our  native  seedlings  there  will  be  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  varieties  to  be  produced. 

Of  late  a  method  of  crossing  has  been  introduced  with  success 
by  using  the  pollen  on  such  hardy  winter  trees  as  may  be  found 
among  our  native  sorts  and  fertilizing,  or  crossing,  with  such 
Russian  varieties  as  the  Hybernal,  Lieby,  Ostrekoflf  Glass,  or 
other  true  ironclads.  It  is  found  that  the  pollen  may  be  even 
sent  in  a  letter,  and  after  being  kept  for  several  days  will  germi- 
nate. By  using  such  means  to  obtain  a  stock  of  required  hardi- 
ness the  crossed  seedling  will  generally  be  found  to  follow  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  tree.  The  method  is  receiving  at- 
tention from  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  choice  winter 
apples  of  proper  hardiness  for  this  climate,  and  as  being  consid- 
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ered  a  shorter  road  to  success  than  experimenting  with  our  seed- 
lings and  them  alone. 

The  matter  of  growing  grapes  successfully  here  in  Minnesota 
is  attracting  some  attention  of  late,  and  should  receive  greater 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  farmers  generally.  There  has 
heretofore  been  too  little  interest  manifested  in  this  direction. 
I  hav^  on  my  table  a  letter  from  T.  T.  Lyon,  president  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  he  says:  ^*I  was 
greatly  interested,  not  to  say  surprised,  in  looking  over  the  ex- 
hibits of  fruit  from  your  State  at  the  New  Orleans  exposition, 
and  especially  to  see  among  them  well- ripened  Catawbas  — a 
variety  whose  home  proper  is  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  which  we 
in  Southern  Michigan  only  ripen  with  certainty  in  our  more  fo- 
vorable  localities." 

I  may  say  here  that  in  visiting  the  celebrated  vineyards  near 
Cleveland,  last  fall,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  that  the  Catawba, 
which  is  quite  a  favorite  with  many,  was  not  very  much  ad vaneed 
in  its  stage  of  ripening  to  that  to  be  observed  on  the  shores  of 
our  own  Minnetonka  lake.  It  was  evident  that  we  could  produce 
the  Concord,  Moore's  Early  and  Delaware  even  with  equal  cer- 
tainty in  our  favorable  localities. 

Your  experience  in  Olmsted  county  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion  that  there  is  hardly  a  better  county  in  the  State  for 
fruit  culture,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  society  there  is 
still  interested  in  advancing  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
county  as  well  as  the  State  at  large. 

Please  send  us  a  good  delegation  to  our  annual  meeting.  With 
sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  begging  to  be  excused  for 
this  hasty  note,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

S.  D.  HiLLMAN,  8e(^y. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wayland  Stedman  inquired  concerning  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Harris,  if  the  larvae  of  the  moth  when  concealed  under  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  could  not  be  killed  by  the  application  of  some  wash. 

Mr.  Sias  said  he  thought  spraying  the  tree  with  Paris  green 
was  the  quickest  way  of  exterminating  the  pests,  and  agreed  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  statement  that  insectivorous  birds  should  be 
encouraged  to  remain  around  the  orchard  as  they  are  of  great  aid 
to  the  fruit  grower.  He  thought  the  best  time  to  spray  with  Paris 
green  was  just  after  the  blossom  had  fallen. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Hoag,  who  has  been  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  South,  gave  a  short  description  of  the  country.  He  said  he 
found  good  soil  for  fruit  growing,  it  being  a  sort  of  clay  loam.  It 
was  much  firmer  than  ours,  the  native  soil  being  very  hard.  They 
could  not  raise  grapes  there  to  compete  with  those  of  California 
growing,  but  they  were  about  the  same  quality  as  ours.  He 
never  saw  fruit  trees  grow  so  rapidly.  He  measured  a  pear  tree 
that  had  grown  nine  feet  three  inches  in  three  years.  About, 
fifty  per  cent  grow  from  cuttings.  Their  water  was  not  considered 
safe  for  drinking  purposes  unless  boiled,  and  the  majority  drink 
cistern  water. 

He  also  gave  a  short  discription  of  the  people  and  their  ap- 
pearance with  i*egard  to  health,  and  also  the  cattle  and  the  effect 
of  water  and  climate  on  them. 

Mr.  Hoag  said,  in  regard  to  his  experience  in  fruit  growing, 
that  he  started  a  few  raspberry  vines  last  year.  He  had  covered 
about  half  of  them  this  fall.  He  said  that  he  believed  vines 
should  be  covered  in  such  a  severe  climate  as  ours.  He  didn't 
believe  in  clipping  them  if  they  were  to  be  covered,  as  it  stiff- 
ened them  and  they  were  liable  to  break  when  bent.  He  never 
saw  any  blackberry  vines  that  would  live  here  unless  covered. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Swain  said  that  he  didn't  think  it  was  a  good  plan 
to  bend  the  vines.  He  lost  more  vines  that  way  than  he  gained 
berries. 

Mr.  Sias  said  he  used  a  potato  fork  in  covering  and  finds  it  the 
best,  as  one  man  can  handle  the  vines.  He  thought  the  vines  of 
most  varieties  needed  shelter. 

Mr.  Swain  said  there  was  little  difference  between  thorough 
cttltivation  and  mulching,  mulching  keeping  the  land  cool,  which 
is  what  the  vines  want. 

Mr.  Sias  said  that  on  some  soils  it  was  unnecessary  to  manure 
heavily. 

Mr.  Stedman  said  blueberries  grew  here  wild  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  he  thought  they  could  be  grown  here  now. 

Mr.  Sias  said  he  saw  some  bushes  at  the  head  of  Bear  creek 
and  he  had  planted  a  few  in  his  garden  and  they  bore  well.  He 
believed  they  could  be  cultivated. 

We  insert  here  the  address  of  President  Cutler,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  McLeod  County  society. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

'  By  M,  Cutler,  Sumter, 

Members  of  the  McLeod  County  HorticuUuraX  Society: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again,  and  my  greatest 
.desire  is  that  this  may  prove  a  profitable  and  interesting  meet- 
ing to  all  present,  and  that  something  may  be  done  here  today 
that  will  cause  others  to  take  an  interest  in  our  society  as  well 
as  horticultural  work  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  fom- 
ilies. 

While  we  have  not  as  many  members  as  we  should  like  to 
have,  we  must  remember  that  small  beginnings  often  produce 
great  results.  We  have  as  many  members  as  the  State  Society 
had  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Still  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  each  year,  through  its  members  and  instructive  rei)ort8, 
exerts  an  influence  for  good  that  cannot  be  counted  in  dollars 
and  cents.  A  large  part  of  our  people  have  migrated  from  lands 
that  produce  apples  and  other  fruits  in  abundance  and 
there  is  a  longing  desire  to  gather  fruit  from  their  own  vine  and 
tree.  How  intense  that  desire  is,  is  best  shown  by  the  readine^ 
with  which  they  have  parted  with  their  hard-earned  dollars 
when  the  tree  agent  has  appeared  with  his  beautiful  pictures 
and  nice  stories  of  hardy  fruits  adapted  to  our  climate,  thereby 
inspiring  hopes  to  be  blighted  with  the  first  blasts  of  winter. 

The  history  of  fruit  growing  in  McLeod  county  presents  a 
dark  and  dismal  record.  Enough  money  has  been  worse  than 
wasted  to  make  several  fair  fortunes,  but  we  hope  a  better  day  is 
coming.  The  perseverance  of  such  men  as  Gideon,  Tuttle  and 
a  score  of  othei'S  will,  in  a  few  years,  solve  the  apple  problem, 
and  our  list  of  small  fruits  is  being  rapidly  extended  so  that  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  these 
old  pioneers  who  have  predicted  that  Minnesota  would  become 
as  famous  for  her  fine  fruits  as  for  fine  wheat.  Let  it  be  the  ob- 
ject of  our  society  to  inform  the  people  of  the  merits  of  theSe 
new  fruits  and  warn  them  of  the  danger  and  risk  in  giving  their 
money  to  oily  tongued  st^^angers.  With  your  permission  I  will 
offer  a  few  suggestions. 

I  think  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  and  if  said  society 
will    agree  to  banish  fakirs,  fortune  wheels  and  all   similar 
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schemes  that  rob  and  demoralize  the  people,  make  arrangements 
with  them  to  have  liberal  premiums  offered  for  horticultural 
products  and  make  a  joint  exhibition.  Such  an  arrangement  has 
met  with  success  in  some  places,  and  I  think  would  in  this  coun- 
ty. Some  plan  should  be  devised  for  getting  more  members  and 
getting  the  reports  of  the  State  Society  now  on  hand  among  the 
people.  I,  therefore  suggest  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at 
Hutchinson  some  time  during  the  winter.  If  we  wish  to  have  a 
live  society  we  must  be  full  of  enthusiasm.  One  or  two  can  not 
make  of  this-a  successful  society,  but  each  must  do  well  his  al- 
lotted task.  I  believe  that  when  the  people  know  what  to  plant 
and  how  to  care  for  them,  the  finest  of  small  fruits  will  be  found 
in  nearly  every  garden  in  the  county.  If  one  man  can  grow  one- 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  strawberries  per  acre,  as  was 
done  by  a  farmer  near  Winsted  the  past  season,  certainly  others 
should  be  able  to  grow  enough  for  their  own  use.  A  few  years 
since  a  cultivated  berry  was  seldom  seen  in  our  home  markets. 
Now,  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  they  begin  to  arrive  from  the 
south  and  continue  to  come  until  about  the  middle  of  June  when 
our  own  producers  furnish  an  ample  supply.  Tastes  are  rapidly 
changing  and  the  old  time  pork  diet  is  giving  way  to  the  beauti- 
tiful  and  delicious  fruits.  We  have  the  soil  and  climate  for  the 
production  of  the  most  highly  colored  and  best  flavored  fruits 
grown,  as  soon  as  we  solve  the  question  what  to  grow. 
Then,  fellow  members,  let  us  hope  that  this  meeting  is  only  a 
forerunner  of  many  more  to  follow  and  that  from  our  delibera- 
tions great  good  may  come  to  the  people  of  this  county. 


FRUIT  REPORT  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

Menomonie,  Dunn  County,  Wis.,  Mab.  22,  1887. 
8,  D.  HiUmanj  Secretary,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir:  Thinking  that  a  report  of  trees,  etc.,  from  this  sec- 
tion might  be  of  interest,  I  will  state  the  following: 

We  did  not  have  a  very  trying  winter  this  year,  although  the 
thermometer  sank  down  to  40°  and  under  and  remained  there 
for  about  a  week,  but  that  is  less  than  usual  for  three  years. 
I  have  just  come  in  from  examining  the  trees  and  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  have  growing  in  the  nursery  row,  to  be  entirely 
hardy:  Lou,  Florence,  October,  Martha  (received  from  Peter  M. 
Gideon,  Minnesota,)  Whitney,  Hibernal,  Ostrokoff's  Glass  and 
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Hyslop,  Transcendent  and  Moringe  Crabs.  Then  follow  Duchess^ 
Tetofsky,  Pringle,  Gilman,  Dean,  Yellow  Anis,  Charlamoff  and 
Bepka  Malenka,  with  the  terminal  bud  and  an  inch  of  wood 
slightly  discolored.  Next  come  Isham,  Peach,  Charlottenthaler, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Prolific  Sweet,  McMahon  White,  Scott's 
Red  and  Iowa  Basset,  with  a  trifling  more  discoloring.  Then 
come  Iowa  Blush,  Wealthy,  Alexander,  Longfield,  Child's  and 
Switzer,  with  yet  more  discoloring.  La»t  come  Borsdorf,  Wolf 
River,  Walbridge,  Fameuse,  Plumb's  Cider,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Fall  Orange  —  all  of  which  I  think  are  no  good  here. 

I  have  also  Clapp's  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Keifer  Hybrid 
pears  growing  in  nursery  row,  all  of  which  are  frozen  to  the  line 
where  covered  by  snow  last  winter.  One  Keifer  Hybrid  pear, 
three  years  old  (fromChas.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  that  has 
been  drilled  up  M'ith  snow  every  winter,  made  a  splendid  growth 
last  summer  and  set  fruit  buds  to  every  inch  of  wood.  Last  fall 
I  took  two  big  barrels,  with  ends  knocked  out,  and  placed  them 
around  it — one  barrel  on  top  of  the  other — filled  in  and  covered 
with  sawdust.  That  tree  has  come  out  sound,  and  I  expect  to 
have  some  pears  from  it  next  summer. 

The  native  plums  received  from  Mr.  Gideon  made  a  very  fine 
growth  and  are  entirely  hardy.  Moore's  Arctic  plums,  from 
Phoenix  Nursery,  Delavan,  Wis.,  seem  to  have  stood  the  winter 
fairly  well. 

Strawberries  and  currants  grow  finely  here.  Raspberries  and 
blackberries  must  be  covered  every  winter,  then  they  fruit  well 
and  pay  well. 

Very  little  fruit  is  grown  here,  but  the  market,  in  season,  is 
well  supplied  with  wild  fruit.  Besides  some  strawberries  and 
currants,  a  few  Duchess  apples,  Hyslop  and  Transcendent  crabs 
are  seen.  But  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  the  wild  fruit 
will  go,  the  demand  for  cultivated  will  increase  year  by  year 
and  by  that  time,  I  think,  we  will  have  solved  the  problem  of 
successful  fruit  growing  in  the  far  Northwest. 

Yours  for  further  trial  to  grow  fruit, 

8.  Running. 
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FRUIT  GROWING   IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Horticnltnral  Society,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  7th  to  lltb,  inclusive,  prepared  by  J.  S.  Harris, 
of  La  Crescent,  Minnesota.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlenhen  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society  • 
The  duties  devolving  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  Minnesota,  and  the  fatigue  I  feel  from  the 
laborious  work  attendant  upon  our  fair  just  closed,  lead  me  to 
r^ret  that  I  have  promised  a  paper  for  this  occasion,  and  will 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you. 

I  can  not  give  you  a  carefully  prepared  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject your  secretary'  has  assigned  to  me.    The  Northwest  has 
gradually  receded  before  the  march  of  civilization  until  it  is 
now  known  as  the  region  embraced  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Montana;  but  it  is  still 
an  empire  in  extent,  the  fairest  land  the  sun  shines  upon,  and 
there  is  no  other  section  of  this  great  country  that  to-day  oflfers 
such  unsurpassed  inducements  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  mer- 
chant, professional  man,  and  all  others  seeking  new  homes,  to 
come  and  settle  within  her  borders.     The  climate  is  stimulating, 
and  well  calculated  to  bring  men  and  animals  to  their  greatest 
state  of  jMjrfection;  the  waters  are  as  pure  and  as  abundant  as  in 
any  inhabited  country  upon  the  globe;  the  soil  is  unequaled  in 
variety,  fertility  and  natural  adaptation  to  the  growing,  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  almost  every  fruit,  vegetable  and  cereal  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  civilized  man,  and  it  possesses  a 
purity  of  atmosphere  that  promotes  health  and  vigor  to  man  and 
the  products  of  the  soil.     Within  its  borders  are  found  forests 
of  valuable  timber,  vast  prairies  ready  for  the  plow  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  deposits  of  the  richest  minerals.     These  peculiar 
advantages  have  brought  within  its  borders  a  pioneer  people 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  from  every 
land,  and  the  development  of  its  resources  is  marvelous.     A  his- 
tory of  its  horticulture,  which  is  trying  to  keep  pace  with  other 
industries,  would  read  like  a  romance;  would  tell  of  struggles 
and  trials,  failures  and  triumphs,  of  men  who  had  nerve  and 
hope  enough  to  enable  them  to  plant  trees  in  opposition  to  pub- 
be  opinion  and  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
disaster.     Fortunately  a  few  of  these  early  pioneers,  scattered 
here  and  there,  were  of  a  class  who  persisted  in  planting  treef^, 
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making  experiments  and  hanging  on  to  a  forlorn  hope,  until 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  multitudes  and  are  now 
regarded  as  heroes  in  horticulture. 

THE  PAST  OF   HORTICULTURE. 

The  first  planting  of  trees  and  fruits  by  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  was  of  such  varieties  as  were  favorites  in  their 
former  homes.  The  planters  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  and 
adaptability  of  varieties;  for  a  few  years  a  great  number  of  va- 
rieties succeeded  so  well  as  to  raise  fond  hopes  that  this  was 
destined  to  be  a  country  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  ap- 
ples, i)ears,  and  all  hardy  fruits,  and  orchards  were  being  exten- 
sively planted  with  the  most  tender  varieties.  Right  upon  this 
hopeful  period  occurred  a  fearful  disaster;  the  winter  of  1872-3 
destroyed  trees  by  thousands,  and  totally  annihilated  hundreds 
of  orchards  of  the  old  favorite  varieties.  Investigation  proved 
the  cause  to  be  root-killing,  resulting  from  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted drought  which  had  prevailed  in  the  fall.  The  ground 
froze  up  dry,  and  the  absence  of  snow  caused  it  to  freeze  to  a 
great  depth,  consequently  all  moisture  was  drawn  from  the 
roots.  A  few  varieties  survived  this  test  (one  not  likely  to 
come  again  in  an  ordinary  lifetime),  and  they  were  considered 
to  be  '^ironclads''  and  formed  the  basis  of  replanting  and  starting 
new  orchards. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  of  remarkable  success  followed  this  great 
disaster,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  planting  of  such 
varieties  as  had  survived  the  severe  test,  and  in  looking  about 
for  others  of  equal  hardiness,  and  to  the  originating  of  new  va 
rieties  from  seed,  when  in  the  winter  of  1884-5  a  disaster  as 
great  as  the  first  overtook  us.  The  conditions  of  the  latter  were 
in  many  respects  directly  opposite  from  the  first.  A  summer 
drought  and  early  frost  had  matured  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
September,  October  and  half  of  November  were  wet  and  very 
warm,  starting  a  new  growth.  Winter  shut  down  suddenly,  was 
long  and  severe,  and  the  deep  snows  prevented  freezing  of  the 
ground.  The  opening  of  spring  found  the  tops  and  trunks  of 
many  varieties  killed  to  the  ground. 

THE  PRESENT, 

Not  yet  discouraged  our  people  are  turning  past  failures  to 
profit.     Improved  varieties  of  the  Siberians,  several  varieties  of 
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home  seedJings,  and  many  varieties  of  Russian  origin  stood  this 
severe  test  with  little  or  no  injury,  and  there  has  been  no  time 
in  the  past  when  more  interest  has  been  manifested  in  fruit 
growing.  Our  horticultural  societies  are  gaining  in  strength 
and  usefulness;  our  orchards  are  being  reset  and  extended;  but 
only  such  varieties  are  being  used  as  have  proven  to  be  early 
and  abundant  bearers  and  reasonably  hardy,  while  extensive  ex- 
periments are  being  made  with  newer  varieties  imported  from 
Bossia,  and  in  originating  varieties. 

At  the  Minnesota  state  fair  just  held  the  horticultural  display 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  in  the  Northwest.  It  included 
nearly  one  hundred  varieties  of  large  and  fine  apples,  several 
improved  Siberians,  some  thirty  varieties  of  the  best  American 
grapes,  and  several  of  native  plums. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  future  is  hopeful.  There  is  not  a  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  some  of  the  varieties  recently  introduced  from  Russia,  by 
Messrs.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  and  Gibb,  of  Canada,  will  prove  adapted 
to  all  parts  of  this  great  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  seed- 
lings from  them,  developed  in  our  soil  and  climate,  will  be 
adapted  to  our  wants  and  produce  fruits  of  great  excellence, 
which,  together  with  the  improvement  being  made  in  the  Siber- 
ian species  by  Peter  M.  Gideon  (the  originator  of  the  Wealthy 
apple),  by  crossing  and  hybridizing  with  the  larger  apples,  will 
soon  give  us  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  abundance  of  its 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  grapes.  The  strawberry  is  at 
home  here,  and  is  largely  grown  for  home  use  and  for  mar- 
ket. The  most  popular  varieties  are  Wilson,  Crescent,  Downer 
and  Glendale.  These  are  usually  grown  in  matted  rows 
and  the  beds  continued  from  two  to  three  years.  Marketing 
is  cheaply  done  in  quart  boxes  shipped  in  sixteen  and  twenty- 
four-quart  crates.  Prices  range  from  from  five  to  fifteen  cents 
per  quart,  according  to  season  and  quality. 

The  varieties  of  raspberries  most  extensively  cultivated  are 
Doolittle  and  Seneca,  for  blackcaps;  and  Turner,  Philadelphia 
and  Cuthbert  for  red.  Some  winter  protection  is  usually  given. 
The  yield  is  generally  abundant  and  the  crop  sure. 

When  winter  protection  is  given,  blackberries  are  found  to  do 
well  and  are  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  varieties  are  Snyder 
and  Ancient  Briton.     Currants  and  gooseberries  are  at  home 
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here.  The  cultivation  of  native  grapes  is  now  attracting  con- 
siderable attention,  and  all  varieties  that  will  ripen  early  enough 
to  escape  the  autumn  frosts  produce  the  most  perfect  fruit  that 
can  be  found  in  the  Union.  The  varieties  most  extensively 
grown^l^are  Concord,  Delaware  and  Worden.  Many  others  are 
doing  equally  well  and  the  future  of  grape  culture  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

Among  the  fruits  indigenous  to  this  region  there  are  none  giv- 
ing a  promise  of  greater  possibilities  than  the  Canada  plum 
(Prumis  AmetHcand).  Several  varieties,  as  the  DeSoto,  Rolling- 
stone,  Cheney,  Forest  Garden,  and  Weaver,  have  taken  their 
places  among  our  popular  fruits,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  them  by  cultivation  and  selection  of 
seedlings. 

Floriculture  is  receiving  its  share  of  attention,  and  the  dis 
plays  of  flowers  and  plants  at  our  state  and  other  fairs  could 
hardly  be  excelled  by  those  of  the  older  states.  No  country  in 
the  world  of  like  extent  surpasses  this  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  its  vegetables  with  which  all  our  markets  are  abundantly 
supplied. 

From  Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 
HORTICULTURE  AT  THE   SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA 

FAIR. 

Rochester  will  always  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
horticulture  in  Minnesota.  It  was  here,  at  the  state  fair  in  the 
fall  of  1866,  that  the  first  exhibit  of  the  larger  apples  was  ever 
made  at  any  state  fair  in  the  State.  The  principal  exhibitors  on 
that  occasion  were  J.  W.  Rollins,  of  Elgin,  and  J.  S.  Harris,  of 
La  Crescent;  Rollins  showing  6  or  8  varieties  and  Harris  18,  all 
of  their  own  growing  in  the  State.  At  that  memorable  fair 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  was  first  organized,  with  but 
twelve  members,  and  has  not  only  continued  its  existence  down 
to  the  present  time  but  has  increased  in  numbers,  strength  and 
usefulness  until  it  now  has  over  two  hundred  earnest,  working 
members,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  and  best  societies  in  the 
Northwest.  But  three  of  the  original  members  were  present 
this  year,  A.  W.  Sias,  J.  W.  Rollins  and  J.  S.  Harris.  Mr.  Cot- 
terell  would  have  been  present  but  for  sickness.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  the  Society  and  the  advance  in  horticulture,  as  shown 
by  the  exhibits,  was  very  gratifying  to  these  old  pioneers,  and 
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repays  them  well  for  the  twenty  years  spent  in  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Society. 

This  fair  has  a  magnitude  second  only  to  the  state  fair.  In 
most  departments  the  exhibits  were  ftill  and  good.  The  fruit 
department  was  attractive,  instructive,  and  only  lacked  the 
Minn^jonka  grapes  to  make  it  excel  that  of  the  late  state  fair. 
The  leading  exhibitor  was  A.  W.  Sias,  who  made  an  entry  for  a 
general  display  and  showed  a  great  variety  of  American,  Eus- 
sian  and  hybrids,  securing  the  first  prize  as  a  professional. 
William  Somerville,  of  Viola,  had  a  general  display  of  winter 
and  autumn  varieties  and  a  large  collection  of  Siberians  and 
hybrids.  He  took  the  first  prize  on  general  collection  as  an 
amateur.  His  collection  had  in  it  several  fine  varieties  of 
Bossians  and  a  few  of  the  Rollins  seedlings.  His  orchard  has 
fruited  abundantly  this  year  and  we  are  informed  that  he  has  ' 
already  marketed  four  hundred  bushels.  Next  came  Sidney 
Oorp,  of  Hammond,  and  every  entry  he  made  took  a  prize,  every 
ribbon  blue  but  one,  and  it  only  lacked  three  varieties  in  the  col- 
lection to  decorate  that  with  the  same  popular  color.  He  showed 
the  largest  and  best  Wealthies  ever  grown  in  this  or  any  other 
state;  had  several  plates  of  McMahan^s  White,  a  seedling  from 
Bichmond  County,  Wisconsin.  This  fruit  is  very  large,  perfect 
in  form,  of  pleasing  appearance,  season  said  to  be  December  or 
January.  This  apple  stood  the  winter  of  1884-5  about  as  well  as  the 
Duchess,  and  promises  to  be  well  adapted  to  Southeastern  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  G.  also  showed  some  varieties  of  the  Bollins  seed- 
lings and  a  few  of  the  Russians,  one  of  which,  the  Autumn 
Streaked,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  variety,  its  season  closely 
following  the  Duchess.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Corp  could  show 
Dothing  better  than  Siberian  crabs.  R.  L.  Cotterell,  of  Dover 
Centre,  showed  a  great  variety  of  apples  and  grapes.  J.  W. 
Hart,  of  the  same  place,  had  a  collection  of  seedlings,  two  of 
which  are  remarkably  fine.  Wm.  McHenry,  of  St.  Charles,  had 
a  general  exhibit  of  apples  and  plums;  of  the  latter  there  were 
seven  or  eight  varieties,  most  conspicuous  among  them  a  variety 
named  the  Weaver,  a  free-stone  of  excellent  quality.  W.  O. 
Crittendon,  of  Dover  Centre,  had  a  large  display,  mostly  hy- 
brids; and  a  farmer  from  Viola  made  a  splendid  showing  of 
Wealthy,  Duchess  and  Hybrids.  O.  M.  Lord,  of  Minnesota 
City,  showed  ten  varieties  of  cultivated  native  plums  in  glass 
jars;  conspicuous  among  them  was  the  Rollingstone.  There 
were  four  or  five  exhibitors  of  grapes,  and  several  of  single 
plates  of  fruit,  whose  names  we  did  not  learn. 
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The  show  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  was  fine  suid 
chiefly  made  by  Mrs.  Nesbet,  of  Rochester,  John  Wonder,  and 
Smith  &  Darling,  of  Winona.  The  display  of  v^etables  was 
much  better  than  at  the  state  fair,  and  the  first  prizes  were 
sharply  contested  for.  The  great  variety  and  sui)erior  quality 
of  the  corn  exhibit  would  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
ha8  been  a  remarkable  corn  year,  and  that  this  country  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  perfecting  this  valuable  grain. 

J.  S.  H. 

La  Cbbscent,  Minn. 


RUSSIAN   APPLES. 

Wm.  Toole,  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Sauk  county, 
Wis.,  writing  to  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  on  the  subject  of  ''Bns- 
sian  Apples, "  says: 

In  the  Russian  orchard  of  A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin, 
there  are  more  than  eighty  varieties  set  apart  by  themselves,  and 
the  greater  part  are  now  bearing.  We  have  dropped  the  term 
**  Ironclad''  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  hardy  as  the  Duch- 
ess is  now  our  degree  of  comparison,  though  hardy  as  the  Weal- 
thy, if  proved,  is  enough  to  make  a  variety  acceptable  here  on 
the  scale  of  hardiness.  That  Mr.  Tuttle  has  dozens  of  varieties 
here  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess,  no  one  can  doubt  after  seeing  the 
healthy  foliage,  smooth,  glossy  trunks,  and  making  comparison 
on  the  same  grounds  with  all  of  the  leading  ironclads  in  various 
stages  of  age  and  growth.  Mr.  Tuttle  said  that  he  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  to  have  found  amongst  them  a  dozen  varieties 
worthy  of  keeping,  but  there  are  so  many  good  ones  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  cut  down  the  list  of  best  to  less  than  twice 
that  number.  While  we  were  passing  through  the  orchard, 
some  notes  of  varieties  were  jotted  down  at  random  as  follows: 

Lord's  Apple  or  Arabsko,  a  great  bearer,  fine  showy  apple, 
good  quality,  will  keep  till  May.  Glass  Green,  a  late  Duchess, 
very  handsome  tree,  heavy  bearer,  but  not  as  soon  as  Duchess  to 
ripen.  Lone  Turnip,  a  sweet  apple,  ripe  early  in  August.  Low- 
land Raspberry,  a  medium  sized,  very  handsome  apple,  the  best 
of  quality ,  ripens  middle  of  August.  Tetofeky ,  a  very  large  showy 
apple  ripening  in  autumn.  Barloff,  a  sweet  variety  of  good 
quality;  early  winter.  Juicy  White,  not  quite  as  early  as  Trans- 
parent, very  juicy.     Golden  White,  medium,  large  and  hand- 
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some,  good  bearer,  sab  acid,  keeps  well  into  winter.  Enormoos, 
ripens  middle  of  August,  very  large  and  showy  and  of  Mr 
quality.  Omensk,  first  year  bearing;  evidently  a  good  keeper 
and  promises  to  be  a  heavy  bearer.  Vargle,  quite  large,  green? 
pronounced  by  Gibb  one  of  the  best  of  winter  Russians.  Blue 
Anis;  also  four  others  of  the  Anis  class,  all  early  winter. 
Antonovka^,  a  heavy  bearing,  long-keeping  variety,  of  good 
quality.  Early  Champaign,  a  heavy  bearer,  red  streaked,  tart, 
juicy,  mellow  and  sprightly,  and  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  Red 
Astrachan.  Hibernal,  a  heavy  bearer,  hardy  and  healthy;  sea- 
son from  November  to  February;  kept  at  New  Orleans  until 
spring.  Switzer,  juicy,  fine  grain,  sub  acid;  it  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember and  holds  in  season  twio^  as  long  as  Duchess.  Zola- 
toref,  very  largeand  8howy,sub  acid,  ripens  in  October.  Zuzoflf's 
Winter,  an  early  winter  variety  of  medium  size  and  .fit  for  use 
early  in  winter;  it  is  very  fine  flavored.  Longfield,  one  of  the 
best;  foir  size,  very  hardy;  it  keeps  longer  and  is  better  than 
Fameuse.  Arabian,  a  late  Duchess.  Transparent,  a  clear, 
waxy,  white  skinned  apple,  of  good  quality,  juicy  and  very  early. 
It  is  hardy,  a  constant  and  enormous  bearer. 

PRUNING  AND  PROTECTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

The  season  for  doing  this  work  is  in  the  fall.  When  the 
vines  have  shed  their  leaves,  which  happens  after  a  few 
severe  frosts  aboutthe  first  of  November,  a  great  amount  of 
rough  growth  must  be  removed,  to  make  thorough  winter  pro- 
tection possible.  This  question  about  the  manner  of  pruning  is 
one  embracing  a  great  variety  of  notions,  though  none  of  serious 
dispute.  The  age  and  character  of  the  vine  has  much  to  decide 
in  the  matter,  also  the  location  or  section  of  country  where  grown. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  purposes  for  which  pruning  is 
done  are  the  same,  the  question  being  how  it  shall  be  done. 
Throughout  the  Northwest  it  is  found  necessary  to  protect  grape 
vines  in  winter.  The  wood  is  light  and  porous,  and  through 
extreme  changes  in  the  weather  it  becomes  dried  out,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  very  much  injured,  when  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Bending  oiose  to  the  ground  has  some  effect  of  saving 
evaporation,  but  a  slight  covering  of  earth  furnishes  ample  pro- 
tection to  all  varieties  found  adapted  to  this  climate.  The  plan 
of  bending  down  makes  it  desirable  to  grow  as  little  old  wood  as 
possible,  hence  the  necessity  of  close  pruning,  which  causes  the 
fruit  to  grow  on  the  line  of  one  or  two  canes. 
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PRUNED  READY  TO  COVER. 

A  vine  that  has  been  set  only  one  season  will  consist  of  one 
cane  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  which  should  be  cut  back 
in  the  fall  to  about  one  foot,  leaving  about  three  joints  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  second  year  but  two  canes 
should  be  allowedtogrow  from  these  buds,  and  again  in  autumn 
these  should  be  shortened  each  about  to  eighteen  inches,  if  they 
are  vigorous,  but  if  not  they  should  be  cut  back  close  to  the  old 
wood  and  more  new  canes  started  the  third  year.  Even  the 
third  year  it  is  best  to  cut  back  well  and  allow  little  or  no  fruit 
to  be  grown  until  the  fourth  season,  when  a  good  foundation  of 
roots  has  been  secured.  The  productiveness  of  a  vineyard 
depends  more  upon  the  amount  of  vigorous  roots  to  the  vines 
than  anything  else.  When  thevineshave  become  well  established, 
the  pruning  thereafter  is  done  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  most 
fruit  at  the  least  expense  of  vigor  to  the  growing  plant.  Taking 
it  year  after  year  close  pruning  will  secure  the  largest  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  quality.  Old  vines 
should  be  left  to  grow  from  four  to  six  feet  of  old  wood,  and  the 
laterals  on  this  stem  should  be  trimmed  leaving  only  one  or  two 
vigorous  buds  on  each  one  to  produce  the  bearing  shoots  for  the 
next  year. 

The  training  should  be  done  on  horizontal  poles  or  wii^es,  and 
the  main  stalks  given  an  incline  of  about  45°  so  that 
bending  down  will  be  made  easy  when  the  time  comes  for  cover- 
ing. In  a  vineyard  of  considerable  size  the  work  of  covering  is 
made  very  much  easier  by  first  laying  the  vines  down  and 
throwing  just  enough  earth  over  them  to  keep  them  in  place, 
then  take  an  ordinary  stirring  plow  and  throw  a  furrow  ou 
each  side  toward  the  row.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  use 
care  not  to  plow  too  deeply  or  stir  the  ground  very  near  the  roots. 
The  rest  of  the  covering  is  done  with  a  shovef,  using  the  already 
loosened  soil. —  The  Famiet-,  St.  Paul. 
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STRAWBERETES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Parker  Earle,  of  Cobden,  111.,  the  strawberry  king  of  that 
State,  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  gives  his  method  of  culture  in  the  following  terse  man- 
ner: 

**Here  is  how  we  do  it.  We  plant  in  the  spring,  and  largely 
of  Crescents,  getting  three  rows  of  them  to  one  of  some  fertil- 
izing variety,  as  Sharpless  or  Sucker  State.  We  cultivate  clean 
all  summer,  in  matted  rows,  keeping  the  rows  entirely  distinct- 
We  niulch  in  the  late  autumn  with  wheat  straw,  covering 
the  middles  heavily  and  the  rows  lightly.  Never  take  it  off. 
Next:  The  tarnished  plant  bug  ruins  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  varieties  except  Crescent,  and  sometimes  half  of  them.  We 
pick  every  day  —  seven  days  in  the  week.  It  is  wicked  to  work 
80  hard,  but  we  can  not  harvest  strawberries  for  shipment  long 
distances  without  doing  just  this  thing.  We  use  quart  boxes  five 
inches  square  by  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  twenty-four- 
quart  crates.  We  don't  use  the  Michigan  box,  which  is  nearly 
as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  looks  small  and  carries  badly,  and 
would  Bot  use  them  if  furnished  free.  We  don't  use  sixteen- 
quart  cases,  which  are  as  high  as  wide,%nd  which  no  fellow  ever 
knows  or  cares  how  to  set  down,  bottom,  side,  or  top  up.  We 
don't  use  this  package,  and  I  wish  you  Michigan  people  would 
abandon  such  an  ill-looking,  bad  package.  Your  berries  would 
bring  more  money  in  our  style  of  package  and  it  costs  no  more. 
Finally,  we  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  the  berries  being  first  care- 
fully cooled  off,  and  we  use  Tiffany  cars,  because  they  carry  the 
ice  overhead,  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  scatter  widely,  and  we 
don't  make  as  much  money  as  we  want  to,  for  there  are  too 
many  strawberries  for  profit  to  the  grower." 


HOW  JO  EAT  STRAWBERRIES. 

By  Chas,  A.  Greene,  Eochester,  N.  Y, 

The  following  directions  on  this  topic  are  given  by  Mr.  Greene, 
who  handles  the  **  Jessie,"  and  who  doubtless  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  sees  it: 

First  catch  your  strawberry.  Don't  catch  her  in  your 
neighbor's  garden  while  he  is  off  fishing;  don't  catch  her  from 
58 
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the  strawberry  man's  wagon,  when  it  happens  to  pass  your  way 
at  long  intervals;  don't  catch  her  at  the  grocery,  soft,  sticky 
and  slippery.  No !  Catch  the  strawberry  as  it  blushes  in  your 
own  garden  or  field,  fresh  with  the  morning  dew,  fragrant  and 
beautiful  as  the  rose.  Thus  captured,  you  catch  ruddy  cheeks, 
a  good  appetite,  love  of  home,  fun  for  the  children  and  long 
life.  Don't  catch  her  among  weeds  and  grass,  nor  under  the 
shade  of  tre^  but  in  the  open  sunshine,  whither  she  holds  a 
picnic,  and  where  she  has  a  chance  for  life.  While  you  are 
catching,  catch  a  plenty.  Catch  enough  for  the  young  folks,  the 
old  folks,  the  servants,  the  sick  neighbors. 

Having  caught  the  strawberry  do  not  be  rash.  Most  people 
are  led  by  instinct  to  devour  ravenously  as  soon  as  caught,  but  I 
advise  you  to  be  delibei-ate  and  thoughtful.  Look  the  berries 
over.  Note  the  form,  color,  texture,  aroma.  Take  your  brashes 
and  paint  a  strawberry  on  canvas,  then  compare  it  with  the  orig- 
inal. The  garden  berry  has  beaten  you,  I  daresay.  Your  painted 
berry  has  no  soul,  no  heart.  It  does  not  look  jolly  or  lead  you 
olf  into  reminiscences  of  early  days;  the  sunshine  does  not  ad- 
here to  it;  it  does  not  smell  good;  even  the  pigs  would  turn  up 
their  npses  at  it,  and  yet.  you  pride  yourself  upon  being  an 
artist.  • 

Think  for  a  moment  of  a  plant  that  produced  these  berries. 
Its  ancestors  blossomed  and  made  love  on  this  continent  before 
Columbus  landed;  Noah  plucked  a  few  on  his  way  to  the  ark  be- 
fore the  flood,  sorrowing  over  the  hour  of  parting;  Moses  fed  upon 
them  in  the  mountain  of  Palestine,  after  he  last  turned  his  face 
from  the  people  be  had  led  from  bondage;  Adam  and  Eve  gath. 
ered  them  when  they  first  awoke  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

While  thinking,  continue  to  inhale  the  perfume,  and  ere  you 
stop,  dash  on  a  little  sugar,  and,  as  by  accident,  partially  tip  the 
cream  pitcher  over  the  berries.  (It  would  be  heartless  to  in- 
tentionally besmear  creations  so  beautiful.) 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  task  and  the  beginning  of 
yours.  If  from  this  point  you  do  not  know  how  to  proceed,  you 
are  not  a  son  of  Adam,  but  a  stranger  from  some  far-off  planet 
where  it  is  too  hot,  frosty  or  weedy  to  produce  strawberries.'' 
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ENTOMOLOGY  IN  ILLINOIS. 
By  C,  M.  Weed,  Champaign,  III, 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  practical  re- 
snlte  of  investigations  concerning  economic  entomology  in  Illi- 
nois. The  farmers  of  the  state  had  for  some  years  been  troubled 
by  a  worm  that  ate  the  roots  of  young  corn,  annually  destroying 
great  quantities  and  entailing  a  serious  loss  of  time  and  labor. 
No  successful  remedy  was  known.  The  life  history  of  the  pest 
was  studied  by  several  of  the  leading  entomologists  of  the  state 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  insect  was  the  young  or  larv»  of 
a  common  green  beetle  (Didbratica  longicamis,  Say).  It  was  also 
found  that  these  beetles  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  soil  of  corn- 
fields in  autumn,  so  that  the  following  spring  when  the  young 
larvae  hatch  they  are  ready  to  attack  the  growing  corn.  From 
this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  suggestion  that  by  an  intelligent 
system  of  crop  rotation,  such  as  that  of  following  corn  with  oats, 
the  young  worms  would  not  have  suitable  food  at  hand,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  escape  from  the  environments  of  their  birth  must 
of  necessity  perish.  Thus  there  was  provided  a  simple,  prac- 
tical and  inexpensive  means  of  escaping  from  the  ravages  of  a 
pest  that  had  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  the 
chief  cereal  grown  here;  and  to-day  this  idea  has  entered  into 
the  scheme  of  agricultural  practice  in  the  most  successful  farm- 
ing communities  of  the  state. 

Another  instance  is  also  in  point  here.  As  doubtless  all  who 
listen  to  this  paper  are  aware,  the  production  of  strawberries  is 
one  of  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  horticulturists  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois. The  business  had  been  so  long  continued  that  a  few  years 
ago  insects  of  various  kinds  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  successful  production  of  fruit. 
The  state  entomologist  was  appealed  to,  and  the  whole  subject 
was  exhaustively  studied  a  few  years  ago  by  Prof.  Forbes  and 
his  assistants,  the  result  being  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  in- 
sects aflfecting  the  strawberry,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society  in  1883,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  that  year  and  also 
appearing  in  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of 
Illinois.  It  was  there  recommended  that  to  prevent  the  undue 
increase  of  injurious  insects  the  old  strawberry  plantations  be 
plowed  up  at  such  times  as  would  kill  the  young  of  the  worst  of 
the  pests  by  starvation,  and  that  the  plantations  be  frequently 
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renewed,  rotating  with  other  crops  as  much  as  possible.  This, 
too,  is  now  the  ordinary  horticultural  practice  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. 


BESOLUTIONS  ON  FOBESTRY. 

The  American  Forestry  Ck>iigreB8,  in  the  meeting  held  at  Denver,  Ck>lonulo, 
September,  1886,  in  behalf  of  the  forestry  interests  of  the  ooantry,  adopted 
the  following  reaolations: 

1.  That  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  timber  lands  of  this  country  is  an  eyil 
which  will  result  in  incalculable  damage  to  the  present  and  future  generations; 
that  the  denudation  of  mountain  slopes  and  hiUsides,  by  fire  and  axe,  with- 
out proper  regard  for  renewal,  has  already  begun  to  injure  agricultural  inter- 
ests by  disturbing  favorable  distribution  of  water  supply,  intensifying  droughts 
and  floods,  causing  sprinics  to  become  dry  and  streams  to  diminish  their  flow. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  amount  of  land  in  forests 
can  not  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  aUo  apparent  that  only  the  government, 
state,  or  nation  can  have  an  interest  in  such  maintenance  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

3.  That  the  public  lands,  at  the  sources  of  streams,  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  water  supply,  should  be  granted  by  the  general  government  to 
the  several  states,  to  be  held  and  kept  by  such  states  in  perpetuity,  for  the 
public  use,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  full  supply  of  water  in  all  rivers  and 
streams. 

4.  ThU  we  recommend  to  the  general  government  the  creating  of  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  forestry,  which  office  shall  be  filled  by  a  man  conversant 
with  the  interests  of  practical  forestry,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
laws  upon  that  subject  are  carried  into  effect. 

5.  That  fire  is  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  the  forest,  and  that  the  most 
stringent  regulations  should  be  adopted  |by  the  national,  state  and  territo- 
rial governments  to  prevent  its  outbreak  and  spread  in  timber  lands. 

6.  That  the  general  government  be  recommended  to  assist  the  agricoltoral 
colleges  of  the  various  states  in  the  formation  of  tree  planting  and  culture, 
and  that  all  work  and  experiments  in  that  direction  should  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  forestry,  in  case  such  an  office  should 
be  created;  otherwise  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture. 

7.  That  the  principles  of  forestry  and  practice  of  tree  planting  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

8.  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  various  states 
should  give  special  attention  to  propagation  and  cultivation  of  forest  trees,  and 
especially  to  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  useful  and  robust  varieties 
of  timber  for  their  respective  states,  and  for  the  various  portions  thereof,  and 
for  the  proper  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  so  obtained. 

9.  That  to  encourage  the  planting  and  propagation  of  forest  trees,  states  and 
counties  should  provide  for  and  allow  an  abatement  of  taxes  proportioned  te 
the  extent  and  success  of  such  planting. 
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10.  That  we  most  earnestly  reoommend  to  the  govemois  of  the  various 
states  that  they  nrge  upon  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  states  the  import- 
ance of  the  preservation  of  the  forests  where  they  already  exist,  and  to  nrge 
and  encoarage  snch  legislation  as  will  promote  the  more  general  planting  and 
cultivating  of  trees  and  forests. 

11.  That  there  should  be  no  rigid  ruling  as  to  the  varieties  of  timber  to  be 
planted  or  cultivated  upon  a  **  timber-culture  ^*  claim. 

12.  That  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  be  authprized  by  Congress  to  ap- 
ply, in  his  discretion,  such  sum  or  sums  as  he  may  see  fit,  from  the  appropria- 
Mon  for  the  forestry  division  of  his  department  for  the  encouragement  of  na- 
tional and  local  forestry  associations. 

13.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  forestry  congress  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  should  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  experimental 
timber-culture  stations,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  secured  a  knowledge  of 
the  highest  adaptability  of  different  varieties  of  timber  to  the  different  soils* 
and  that  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  state  may  be  increased  to  the  material 
lessening  of  the  rate  of  taxation. 


EXPEEIMENT  STATION  AT  OWATONNA. 

AN   Airr   TO  ESTABLISH   AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FRUIT,  FOREST  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREE  STATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  LegisMure  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  That  an  experimental  station  be  and  is  hereby 
established  on  the  State  School  Farm  at  Owatonna,  in  this  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  thoroughly  testing  promising  varieties  we  now  have,  and 
securing  reliable  reports  in  regard  to  fruit,  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees  best  adapted  to  the  State. 

Seo.  2.  That  said  station  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  who  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  report  to 
the  board  of  regents  as  they  may  direct,  and  who  shall  report  to 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  person  at  each  annual  winter 
meeting  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  products  of  said  station  shall  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  State,  and  all  surplus  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  direct. 

Seo.  4.  That  said  board  of  regents  is  hereby  authorized  to  set 
apart  and  appropriate  from  any  fund  at  their  disposal  for  such 
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purposes,  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  total  expenseB 
of  said  station. 

Seo.  5.     That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 


THE  LAW  OF  MINNESOTA  ON  FRUIT  STEALING. 

Chapter  35,  General  Laws  1867. 

AN    ACT    FOR    THE    PROTECTION    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAX 
TREES,   SHRUBS,    VINES,    AND  VEGETABLE   PRODUCTIONS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  8taie  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  shall 
hereafter  enter  the  inclosure  of  any  person,  without  the  leave  or 
license  of  such  owner,  and  pick,  destroy,  or  carry  away  the  fruit, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  of  any  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape, 
or  other  fruit  tree,  bush,  or  vine,  or  any  vegetable  producte, 
such  pereon  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  may  be  fined  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  shall  will- 
fully and  maliciously,  and  without  lawful  authority,  cut  down, 
root  up,  sever,  injure,  peel,  destroy  or  carry  away,  any  fruit  or 
ornamental  tree,  or  shrub,  cultivated  root,  plant  or  vine,  of 
whatever  kind,  or  any  fruit  or  other  vegetable  production, 
standing,  or  growing  on,  or  being  attached  to  the  land  of  an- 
other, or  shall  willfully,  and  without  lawful  authority,  cut  down, 
root  up,  destroy,  or  injure  in  any  manner,  or  carry  away  any 
fruit  or  ornamental  tree,  plant,  shrub,  or  vine,  upon  any  street, 
lane,  alley,  public  highway,  or  public  grounds,  in  any  city,  town, 
or  village  in  this  State,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
liable  in  double  the  amount  of  damages  to  the  party  injured. 

Sec.  3.     The  penalties  incurred  by  violation  of  this  act  may 
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)rced  by  indictment  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
neanors  in  the  county  where  the  offense  is  committed,  or 
e  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  before  any  justice 
peace  of  such  county. 

4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
Is  passage, 
roved  March  9,  1867. 


SELLING   NURSERY   STOCK. 

r  TO  PREVENT  THE  PRACTICE  OF  FRAUD  BY  TREE  PED- 
IS AND  COMMISSION  MEN  IN  THE  SALE  OF  NURSERY 
K. 

lacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnenota  : 

^lON  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation 
ciation,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  tree,  plant,  shrub  or 
}t  grown  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  without  first  filing  with 
3retary  of  state  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  age, 
tion  and  residence,  and,  if  an  agent,  the  name,  occupa- 
id  residence  of  his  principal,  and  a  statement  as  to  where 
rsery  stock  aforesaid  to  be  sold  is  to  be  grown,  together 
bond  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  penal  sum  of  two 
ad  (2,000)  dollars  conditional  to  save  harmless  any  citizen 
State  who  shall  be  defrauded  by  any  false  or  fraudulent 
mutation  as  to  place  where  such  stock  sold  him  by  such  per- 
rporation  or  association  was  grown,  or  as  to  its  hardiness 
climate;  provided,  that  the  bond  aforesaid  shall,  where  the 
^al  is  a  resident  of  this  State,  be  given  by  such  principal 
b  by  the  agent. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  on  the  full  compliance 
le  foregoing  provisions,  give  to  the  applicant  aforesaid  a 
ate  under  his  official  seal,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  facts 
g  a  full  compliance  by  said  applicant  with  the  provisions 
act,  and  said  applicant  shall  exhibit  the  same  or  a  certified 
lereof  to  any  person  to  whom  stock  is  offered  for  sale. 

3.  Any  person,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  principal  or 
who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  foreign  grown  nursery 
nthin  this  State,  shall  furnish  to  the  purchaser  of  such 
a  duplicate  order,  with  a  contract  specifying  that  such 
8  true  to  name  and  as  represented. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  person,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  principal  or 
agent,  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  foreign  grown  nursery 
stock  within  this  State,  without  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  to  exhibit  the  certificate  mentioned  in 
section  two  (2)  of  this  act,  whenever  demanded,  or  shall  by 
means  of  any  advertisement,  circular,  notice  or  statement^ 
printed  or  written,  published  or  posted,  or  circulated  by  the 
agency  of  an  officer,  agent  or  other  person,  or  by  any  other 
means  shall  falsely  represent  to  any  person,  or  to  the  public, 
that  ssdd  nursery  stock  is  grown  in  this  State,  and  is  hardy  and 
adapted  to  this  climate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  (25)  nor  exceeding  one  hundred  (100)  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  less  than  ten  (10)  nor 
more  than  sixty  (60)  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  a  civil  action  for  treble  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained,  and  such  party  in  such  civil  action 
may  sue  in  his  own  name  on  said  bond  for  the  amount  of  such 
damages. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  8,  1887. 


CX)NSTRLXTION  OlF  THE  ACT. 

The  following  opinion  of  Attorney  Greneral  Clapp  will  be  ot 
interest: 

St.  Paul,  Mar.  31,  1887. 
Hon.  H,  Mattson,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  bond  to  be  given  under  the  jvct 
commonly  known  as  the  Tree  Peddler's  Act,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  where  the  principal  is  a  resident  of  this  State  he  can  give 
one  bond  on  behalf  of  his  agents.  The  bond  should  specify  the 
agent  in  whose  behalf  it  is  given.  I  think  it  would  be  an  un- 
necessary hardship  to  require  an  additional  bond,  or  a  sepamte 
bond,  for  each  agent  which  the  principal  may  employ;  and  a 
bond  of  $2,000,  in  connection  with  the  penal  clause  of  this  law, 
would  doubtless  be  ample  protection. 
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In  r^ardto  the  surety  apon  the  bond,  there  shoald  in  all  cases 
be  at  least  one  surety,  and  whether  you  will  require  more  than 
one  will  depend  upon  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  principal 
and  one  surety  offered  render  the  bond  perfectly  good. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

MoBBS  E.  Clapp, 

Attorney  General. 

H.  A.  Johns,  of  the  Sioux  City  Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  writ- 
ing from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  under  dafe  of  Mar.  30,  1887,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  act, 
says:  *'I  desire  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Greneral 
to  the  fact  that  we  sell  direct  to  the  farmers  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness the  same  as  we  do  the  Minnesota  merchants  in  the  seed  busi- 
ness, aui  all  parties  who  S3ll  are  simply  workiag  for  us  direct, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  with  as  liberal  a  ruling  as  he  can 
make  will  conduoe  to  all  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  As  we,  and  not  our  hired  men,  are  the  responsible  parties,  I 
think  if  we  give  bond  and  furnish  to  each  man  a  copy,  it  will  be 
right  and  save  us  a  great  inconvenience." 

This  letter  being  referred  to  Attorney  Greneral  Clapp,  elicits 
the  following  reply: 

Attorney  General's  Office,         ) 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  1,  1887.  j 

Hon,  H,  MattsaUj  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir:  The  communication  of  H.  A.  Johns,  treasurer  of 
Sioux  City  Nursery  Co.,  received.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  give 
the  construction  asked  for.  While  the  law  may  be  oppressive, 
and  I  would  be  inclined  to  mitigate  its  severity  by  liberal  con- 
struction, still  I  can  not  ignore  the  plain  language  of  the  law. 

If  the  company  employs  persons  in  this  Stat-e  to  sell  their 
stock,  such  persons  are  the  agents  of  the  company  and  must  each 
give  the  bond  required. 

It  is  true  that  the  compauy  is  the  responsible  party,  and  had 
the  law-making  i)ower  been  content  to  take  that  view,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient.  Officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the 
law  cannot  assume  to  say  what  would  have  been  sufficient  as  a 
law,  but  must  take  the  law  as  the  law-making  power  has  left  it. 
59 
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I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  the  construction  asked  'for,   bu 
terms  of  the  act  are  too  plain  to  warrant  my  doing  so.     I 
the  honor  to  be 

Very  respectfully, 

Moses  E.  Clapp, 

Attorney  Gene\ 

Secretary  Mattson,  states  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  in< 

with  regard  to  this  law,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dispos 

manifested  to  comply  with  its  provisions.     He  states  thj 

has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  blanks  and  has  written  a  \ 

many  letters  to  nurserymen  residing  outside  the  State.     I 

of  them  claim  the  law  will  prove  a  hardship  if  they  are  reqi 

:  to  give  bonds  for  all  their  agents  selling  foreign  stock  in 

State.    This  seems  to  be  the  principal  objection,   as  under 

rulings  of  the  Attorney  Greneral  they  will  be  required  to  fui 

such  bonds.     He  believes  the  law  will  be  complied  with,   ] 

ever,  and  will  certainly  accomplish  much  good  in  such  event 

states  farther  that  some  of  the  foreign   nurserymen  write 

that  they  are  much  pleased  with  the  passage  of  this  law  and 

do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that  its  provisions  are  carried 

effect.     Where  parties  manifest  a  desire  to  comply  with  the 

he  states,  in  such  cases,   unintentional  violations,  or  mists 

will  be  overlooked,  where  parties  appear  to  be  acting  in  { 

faith;  while  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law  there  is  no  disj 

tion  to  do  so  in  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary  manner,  the  ol 

being  to  protect  the  people  from  misrepresentation  and  fr 

on  the  part  of  dealers  in  foreign-grown  nursery  stock. 

He  cites  an  instance  in  Otter  Tail  county  of  a  party  tl 
who  was  selling  stock  raised  in  Canada,  who  writes  that  he 
liked  to  give  bonds  as  to  the  reliability  of  such  stock.  He 
written  him  in  reply,  advising  him  to  obtain  stock  from  paj 
whom  he  knew  to  be  responsible. 


Under  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  has  issued  the  foU 
ing  blank  forms  : 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

Connty  of. 

,  being  by  me  first 

sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he... isa 

to  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  nursery  stock  in  the  state  of  Minna 
which  said  stock  was  not  grown  in  said  State. 


[ss. 
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is  name  is 

is  age  is years. 

is  oocapatdon  is 

Ls  residence  is 

le  nursery  stock  which  he  designs  to  sell  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is 
the 

r  affiant  says  not,  except  that  this  affidavit  is  made  for  the  porpose  of 
ftffiant  to  sell  nursery  stock  in  this  State  which  was  not  grown  therein, 
I  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  An  Act,  approved  March  8th,  1887, 
''An  act  to  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud  by  tree  peddlers  and  com- 
len  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock.'' 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this... 
day  of A.  D.  188.. 


11  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  we, . 
,  as  Principal,  and..... 


,  as  Sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

of  Minnesota  in  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2,000),  lawfhl 
the  United  States,  to  the  payment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be 
bind  ourselves,  and  each  of  us,  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors, 
itors  and  assigns,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Tith  our  seals,  and  dated  this day  of 

A.  D.  18 

kdition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  above 


I  engage,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter of  the  General 

.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  seven, 


ineas  of  selling  and  offering  to  sell  nursery  stock  in  the  State  of 

i,  which  said  stock  was  not  grown  therein; 

lierefore,  if  the  above  bounden 

and  preserve  all  the  provisions  of  said  chapter in  the  prose- 
is  said  business  within  this  State,  and  shall  not  defraud  any  citizen 
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of  this  State  by  any  false  or  fraudulent  repreeentationa  made  by 

agents  to  soch  citizen,  as  to  place  where  any  snch  stock  sold  by... 

to  said  citizen,  was  grown,  as  to  its  hardiness  for  culture,  then  the 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  fuU  force  and  effect. 


Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Presence  of 


(PRIB(CIPAI«.) 


To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting  : 

I Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  c 

nesota,  hereby  certify,  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 

of  the  General  Laws.  A.  D.  1887,  of  said  State,  one 

did,  on  the day  of 18 ,  file  with  me  an  an  afi 

made  in  due  form,  wherein  it  is  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  ai 

true  name  is ;  that  his  age  is years;  t 

occopationhe  is  a ;  that  his  place  of  residence  is 

and  that  the  nursery  stock  to  be  sold  by  him  in  this  State  is  grown  at.... 
in  the  state  of. 

I  farther  certify  that  said did,  at  the  time  of  filing  aa 

davit  with  me,  also  file,  in  the  same  manner,  a  good  and  sufficient  bone 

forming  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  the  said  Chapter ,  1 

before  referred  to. 

Given  under  my  hand , and  official  seal,  this day  of 

18 


Secretary  of  Stat 

[L.  8.] 


(AOBBIX.) 


To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting: 

I, ...Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  \\ 

certify,  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter of  the  G 

Laws  A.  D.  1887,  of  said  State,  one did,  on  the 

18 ,  file  with  me  an  affidavit,  made  in  due  form,  wherein 

set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  the  affiant  is  the  agent  of  one 

that  said  principal's  age  is years;  that  his  placeof  residence 
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icapation  he  is  a ;  and  that  the  nursery  stock  to  be  sold  bj 

^^^^ as  the  agent  of  said in  this  State,  is  grown  at 

^in  the  state  of...... 

^er  certify,  that  said did,  at  the  time  of  filing  said  affida- 

me,  also  file,  in  the  same  manner,  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  oon- 

I  all  respects  to  the  reqnirements  of  the  said  Chapter ,  hereinbe- 

«dto. 

I  nnder  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of. A.  D.  18 


Secretary  of  State. 


i  OP  SOUTHWBSTEEN  WISCONSIN  AND  SOUTH- 
EASTBEN   MINNESOTA. 

NTRLBUTION  TO  THE  LOCAL    FLORA    OF   LA  CROSSE 
AND  VICINITY. 

By  L.  H.  Pammel,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

8nn  **  weed"  is  used  somewhat  loosely,  and  often  plants 
:enot  trdublesome  are  called  weeds,  and  on  the  other  hand 
plants  which  are  showy  are  not  (among  the  laity,  at 
^nsidered  weeds,  such  as  the  common  Corn  Poppy,  of  Eu- 
ipaver  rlueas.  But  any  plant  growing  persistently  where 
wanted  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed.  One  of  the  best 
>ns,  and  the  one  now  generally  accepted,  is  a  **  plant  out 
.''  This  definition  includes  everything  which  can  pos- 
called  a  weed,  whether  showy  or  not.  The  greater  num- 
reeds  do  not  have  showy  flowers,  a  few  exceptions  are 
tard,  thistles,  etc. 

PROLIFICACY  OF   WEEDS. 

)llowing  figures  are  from  Prof.  W.  B.  Lazenby.     (1)    In 

^rsnips  the  number  of  seeds  per  plant  were  from  4,834  to 

A  rather  large  plant  of  Curled  Dock  {Rumex  crispm), 

Shepherd's  Purse  (Gapsella  bursa  pastoris),  62,500  to 

The  Burdock  (Arctium  lappa),  had,  the  second  year  of 

t)ence,  400,328.     A  single  plant  of  Foxtail  Grass  {Setaria 
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glauca)  had  19,499  seeds  (fruits.)  Green  Foxtail  Grass,  46, ( 
Hedge  Mustard  (Sisymbrium  officinale),  36,685;  Wild  Must 
(Sinapsis  niffTttj  L),  131,574.     Common  Plantain,  43,569. 

VITALITY  OF  THE  SEEDS  OF  WEEDS. 

Seeds  may  retain  their  vitality  for  years,  if  not  exposed 
the  air,  and  properly  matured.     Giradin  sprouted  beans  t 


/ 


Lactuea  scariola.  a.  Single  floret  in  the  pap- 
pus and  ceroela,  the  Stamens  united  about  the 
otvle  and  the  Stigmas  protruding.  Achenium 
with  long  beak  and  pappus  b.  attached  to  its 
end.    e.    A  single  thread  of  the  pappus. 

were  over  a  century  old.  Some  experiments  made  by  Ha 
landt  in  1861,  the  percentage  of  wheat  which  germinated 
as  follows:  Those  of  1850  and  '51,  none  germinated;  185-^ 
1855,  4;  1857,  73;  1858,  60;  1859,  84;  1860,  96. 

Oxygen  and  moisture  are  the  agencies  which  put  a  spe 
limit  to  the  duration  of  the  germinative  power  of  seeds. 

Some  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  this  region,  when  in  m< 
ows  for  a  few  years,  show  no  traces  of  the  Great  Ragweed, 
when  again  cultivated,  there  springs  up  an  abundance  of 
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and  other  weeds.  It  is  probable,  in  preparing  the  land  for 
meadow,  some  of  the  seeds  and  fmits  were  deeply  covered,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  retained  their  vitality.  Through  cultivation 
the  seeds  and  fruits  have  been  turned  up.    The  seeds  of  some 


(CnicuB  pumllum)  a.  Achenium  with  pappus,    b.  Single  plumose  thread. 
e.  A  part  of  ^.  more  highly  maguifled. 

orders  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  germination.  The  Le- 
guminosse  are  capable  of  retaining  their  vitality  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  seeds  are  often  provided  with  hard  protective  coverings 
(seed  coats),  which  prevent  decomposition. 
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DISSEMINATION  OF  WEEDS. 

We  can  conveniently  make  two  modes: 

1.  Natural  agencies — Wind,  animals,  water,  snow,  ex- 
plosive properties  of  the  fruit. 

2.  Where  man  is  chiefly  concerned — Impure  seeds,  railroads 
and  other  carriers,  planting  for  ornamental  purposes. 

In  most  cases  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  our  first  division  have 
certain  structures  in  form  of  burs,  hairs,  etc.,  which  enable 
them  to  be  disseminated, 

In  many  of  the  composite,  the  calyx,  the  outer  set  of  the 
floral  envelopes,  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  fine,  thread-like 
bodies,  collectively  called  the  pappus.  In  Prickly  Lettuce  (Lac- 
ttica  scariola,  L.)    The  achenium  (a  one-seeded  seed  like  fruit), 


I 


8.  (Bldens  CoDoata)  b.  Achenium 
with  ita  awns  barded  downwardly. 
a.  One  of  the  awns  more  highly  mag- 
nified. 


Trichomes  of  (Desmodium  canes  oens)  a. 
Hooked  trlchome.  ft.  Ordinary  trichoma.  «. 
Epidermal  cells  magnified  122  times. 


is  carried  out  into  a  long  beak  bearing  the  pappus  at  its  end. 
See  Fig.  1.  In  another  composite.  The  Pasture  Thistle  (Onieus 
pumUumj  Spreng.)  The  pappus  is  made  up  of  numerous  fine  and 
long  threads  which  are  plumose.  See  fig.  2.  Such  fruits  are  easily 
carried  about  by  the  wind,  the  akenes  being  in  most  cases  Ught. 
The  seed  s  or  fruits  disseminated  by  animals,  at  least  among  most 
of  our  weeds,  are  hooked  and  barbed.  In  Bidens  connataihe 
acheniu  m  bears  three  awns  which  are  barbed  downwardly.  See 
Fig.  3.  In  Echinospermum  lappida  the  small  liutlets  (forming 
burs  which  are  not  seeds  but  quarter  portions  of  seed-like 
fruits  —  6  b),  are  covered  with  a  double  row  of  grappling  organs. 
See  Fig.  5.  These  burs  easily  fasten  themselves  to  any  passing 
object. 

In  Tick  Trefoil  (Desmodium  canescem,  I)  C),  s  troublesome 
roadside  weed  in  the  South,  the  pod  breaks  up  into  several 
transverse  joints,  and  by  means  of  the  small  trichomes  (plant 
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Birhich  ai*e  hooked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  enabled  to 
the  fleece  of  animals  and  clothes  of  persons,  and  thus  it 
carried  great  distances.  Birds  aid  also  in  disseminating 
3,  by  the  mud  containing  seeds  which  clings  to  their  feet, 
^ting  of  seeds,  which  pass  through  the  digestive  appa- 
id  are  still  capable  of  germinating.  The  water  acts 
Jly  in  a  mechanical  way  by  carrying  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
riter  has  often  seen  Tumble-weeds,  Pig-weeds,  Thistle 
m  the  surface  of  the  snow  which  were  drifting  before  the 
id  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring  these  seeds  and 
"e  often  carried  still  further  by  the  water, 
n  fruits.  Touch-me-nots  (Impatiens),  Wood  Sorrels  (Ox- 
5.,  burst  when  the  pod  is  touched,  thus  scattering  the 
r  several  feet. 


Btsof  (Echinospennum  lappula,)  (Daucus    carota)    a.  Whole    Aruit    with 

rth  In  Beat's  uraases  of  N.  A.  prickles,    b.  Cross  section,  after  Sudworth  in 

Beal's  Grasses  of  N.  A. 


IMPUBITIES  IN  SEEDS. 

Lazenby  found  in  Michigan  Amber  wheat  sent  out  by 
brtment  of  agriculture  for  1884,  the  following  impurities: 
Bromvs  secadin'us),  9,248  seeds  per  bushel,  an  estimate 
)on  the  amount  found  in  one  quart;  Corn  Cockle  (Lychnis 
1,888;  Oat  (Avena  saliva) ^  160;  Barley  (Hordeum  jvbatum)^ 
w  Thistle  (Sonchus),  32. 

of  our  most  troublesome  weeds  are  introduced  in  this 
3h  as  the  Corn  Cockle,  Wild  Oat  (Avenafatud)  etc. 
rell  known  that  railroads  are  a  great  factor  in  the  dis- 
ci of  pernicious  weeds.  One  or  two  cases  will  suffice, 
-tail  grass  (Hmdeum  jubatum)  was  not  known  to  occur  in 
Ion  until  last  summer  when  it  was  found  for  the  first 
ng  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  railroad.  Common  Flax  (Linum 
munif  L)  is  commonly  found  along  railroads  where  the 
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seeds  mast  have  fallen  from  passing  freight  cars,  and  hostf 
others  might  be  mentioned. 

Years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  when  & 
ers  haaled  their  grain  long  distances  to  some  market  that  al< 
the  road  could  be  found  Chess,  Ck)rn,  Ck)ckle,  etc.  It  can  i 
be  seen  but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 


MIGRATION  OF  WEEDS. 

Many  of  our  most  troublesome  weeds  are  foreigners,  as  is  m 
apparent  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  list.  Many  have 
come  so  thoroughly  naturalized  that  it  is  difficult  to  mal 
line  of  separation  of  the  truly  indigenous  (native)  and  those  i 
uralized.  While  we  have  added  a  large  number  of  Europ 
plants,  Europe  has  received  from  us,  such  as  the  common  Hoi 
weed  Erigeron  canadense,  the  common  Evening  Primi 
Oenoiherabiennis,  and  Anacharis  canadensis  a  harmless  Nc 
America  water  plant,  said  to  be  so  abundant  in  Engl 
as  to  clog  up  canals.  Some  of  our  weeds  which  were  at  f 
ballast  plants  along  the  seaports,  have  moved  westward.  Pric 
Lettuce  Lactuca  Scariola,  which  was  for  many  years  an  ad^ 
tive  in  eastern  New  England,has  since  1874  spread  with  rema 
able  rapidity,  and  is  now  found  in  many  of  the  states  east  of 
Mississippi  river.  Some  western  native  plants  have  moved  e 
ward  and  have  become  pernicious  Weeds.  Solanum  rostralum 
native  of  Kansas  and  Southwest,  has  traveled  eastward  and 
been  reported  from  New  York.  Of  the  less  troublesome  we 
Worm  Wood  Artemisia  biennis.  Cone  Flower  Budbeckia  hirta 
reported  as  common  in  the  East  and  inclined  to  be  weedy. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  orders  and  genera  I  have  follow 
Bentham  &  Hooker's  Grenera  Plantar um.  The  nomendatun 
that  given  in  Dr.  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  Amer 
(Gkimopetalae),  Watson's  Bibliographical  Index  to  North  Ame 
can  Botany  (Pt.  1  Polypetalae)  and  Botanical  contributions 
Sereno  Watson  and  Dr.  Gray. 

The  introduced  weeds  are  printed  in  italics. 

ORUOIFIRAE. 

8i9ymbrium  officinale.  Scop.  Hedge  Mustard.  Abundant 
waste  places  and  has  become  naturalized  from  Europe. 
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Brassica  sinapistrumj  Boissier.  Yellow  Mustard.  Frequently 
found  in  grain  fields  where  it  may  become  a  great  naisance,  as  *^4/' 

it  is  in  Eastern  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Nasturtium  armoracia  Fries.  Horse  Radish.  This  i)erennial 
plant,  first  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are  well  known  as  a  con- 
diment, has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  and  is  difficult  to 
exterminate,  though  it  spreads  only  by  non-sexual  means.  It 
grows  so  profusely  that  all  other  plants  are  suffocated.  It  is 
European. 

OapseUa  bursa  pastoriSj  Moench.  Shepherd's  Purse.  A  com- 
mon dooryard  weed,  abundant  in  waste  places,  roadsides,  etc. 
flowering  very  early.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  long 
been  naturalized  in  this  country  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Lipidinm  virginnicum,  L.  This,  unlike  the  foregoing  cru- 
cifers,  is  a  native  of  Southern  United  States.  It  is  found  along 
roadsides,  in  fields,  in  waste  places,  an^  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
various  kinds  of  soil. 

CARYOPHYLLEAE. 

Lychnis  gWmgo^  Lam.  Corn  Cockle.  A  very  common  weed 
in  grain  fields.  The  large  black  seeds  are  very  conspicuous  in 
grain.  The  seeds  are  roughened  and  very  often  if  the  farmer  is 
Dot  careful  the  larger  seeds  pass  over  with  seed  wheat.  Cockle 
commonly  matures  earlier  than  wheat  and  oats,  so  that  the  seeds 
are  liable  to  remain  in  the  field. 

The  "screenings"  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  are  largely  used  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  as  they  are  likely,  and  do,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  contain  the  seeds  of  cockle  and  common  Vetch  or  Tare, 
the  &rmer  ought  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in  feeding  his  cattle. 
In  some  cases  it  is  customary  to  boil  or  grind  the  *' screenings; " 
in  other  cases  it  is  fed  I'aw,  the  seeds  thus  entering  into  compost, 
some  passing  the  digestive  apparatus  without  materially  affect- 
ing the  germinative  powers  of  the  seeds. 

If  it  be  preferable  to  feed  "screenings''  raw,  the  compost 
ought  to  remain  till  thoroughly  rotted. 

This  weed  is  also  very  troublesome  in  Europe.     (Thaer,  1.) 

The  following  two  ought  to  be  included,  but  neither  of  them 
is  troublesome :  Cerastium  viscosumj  L.  Mouse  Ear  Chickweed. 
SteOaria  mediaj  Smith.  Common  Chickweed.  Troublesome 
in  Europe  (Thaer,  2.) 
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Saponaria  vaccaria,  L.  Cow  Herb.  Becoming  abandanl 
grain  fields  in  Houston  County,  Minn.  The  larger  seeds 
often  found  in  seed  wheat  after  cleaning.  The  smaller  e 
into  *' screenings.'' 

PORTULACEAE. 

Fortulaca  oleracea,  L.  Common  Purslane. 

This  common  garden  weed  with  succulent  stems  and  leav< 
well  known  by  almost  everyone  who  has  had  any  experienc 
gardening.  'This  plant  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  field  or  ga 
when  pulled  up,  as  severed  parts  readily  develop  into  new  pi 
by  the  formation  of  roots.  It  is  also  a  well  known  weed  in  Eui 
Pendler  found  it  wild  in  Texas  and  Nuttall  on  the  Miss^ 
(Dr.  Gray,  2.)  Something  very  near  to  the  common  purg 
was  found  by  Lind  Heimer  (Englemann).  It  has  the  appears 
however,  of  being  naturalized. 

MALVACEAE. 

Madva  rottmdifoliay  L.     Common  Mallow. 

Common  around  old  dwellings,  along  roadsides,  etc.  F( 
in  similar  places  in  Europe. 

AhutUon  avicennaej  Qertn.     Indian  Mallow. 

It  has  spread  quite  rapidly.  A  few  years  ago,  1882-83, 
straggling  specimens  were  found  along  roadsides;  now 
abundant  in  gardens  and  fields,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
and  of  a  loamy  nature,  or  in  loamy  drifts.  Last  summer  I  f 
a  field  in  the  northern  part  of  La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis.,  where  il 
completely  taken  possession.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
has  probably  moved  northward  along  the  Mississippi  K 
>  Baron  von  Mueller  reports  it  as  occurring  in  Australia. 

GERANIACEAE. 

Oxalis  stricta,  L.     Yellow  Wood-sorrel. 

Common  in  grain  fields,  not  particularly  troublesome. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Vicia  Saliva,  L.     Common  Vetch  or  Tare. 

It  is  about  the  only  really  troublsome  Leguminous  plar 
have,  and,  like  Corn  Cockle,  is  abundant  in  grain  fields, 
seed  are  somewhat  larger  than  Corn  Cockle  and  smooth 
Europe  it  is  largely  used  as  a  forage  plant  and  greatly  pi 
(Kraft,  1). 
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1 
BOSACEAE.  t 

GkniD,  Albnm,  Gmelin.    White  Avens.  ^ 

Becoming  abandant  along  roadsides  and  borders  of  woods.  j 

Potentilla  norvegica,  L.  ^^ 

Common  in  waste  places,  fields  and  gardens.  j 

Agrimonia  eapatoria,  L.    Agrimony.  7 

Common  albng  roadsides,  abandant  in  Europe,  and  trouble- 
some in  Southern  Eussia  (Koppen),  and  especially  as  the  fruits  ^ 
fausten  themselves  to  the  fleece  of  sheep.    Baron  von  Mueller 
reports  it  as  common  in  Australia. 
Bosa  blanda,  Ait.     Early  Wild  Eose. 

Sometimes  common  in  grain  fields,  where  it  causes  annoyance 
in  harvesting. 

ONAGSABIEAE. 

Oenothera  biennis,  L.    Common  Evening  Primrose. 
In  fields  and  waste  places  with  a  leather  loamy  soil.     It  is  well 
known  in  Europe,  where  it  has  become  naturalized. 
Oenothera  rhombipetala,  Nutt.     Evening  Primrose. 
Especially  common  on  sandy  prairies. 

CUOUBBITAOEAE. 

Sicyos  angulatus,  L.     One  Seeded  Star  Cucumber. 
Along  borders  of  streams  and  in  moist  places. 

PIOOIDEAE. 

Mollugo  verticillata,  L.     Carpet  Weed. 

Common  in  dry  fields,  an  immigrant  from  the  South. 

UMBELLIFEBAE. 

Oonium  maculatum,  L.     Poison  Hemlock. 

Not  particularly  troublesome  as  a  weed,  but  from  the  fact  that  ! 

it  and  the  following  are  very  poisonous,  they  ought  to  be  men-  j 

tioned:  | 

Gicuta  maculata,  L.     Water  Hemlock.  \ 

Grows  in  marshes  and  swamps. 

Peucedanvm  saiivunij  Benth.  &  Hooker.  Wild  Parsnip. 

Common  in  and  about  gardens,  especially  where  Parsnip  cul- 
ture has  been  carried  on,  rapidly  spreading. 

Daneus  Caroia,  L.    Wild  Carrot. 
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In  dooryards,  and  very  abundant  in  dry  fields.      A  we< 
Europe. 

CX)MPOSITAE. 

Erigeron  annuns,  Pers.     Tall  Daisy. 
Common  in  waste  places,  and  in  moist  soil. 
Erigeron  Canadensis,  L.     Horseweed.  • 

In  fields  and  waste  places.     Very  abundant,  especially  in] 
soil.  The  Tall  Daisy  and  Horseweed  are  extensively  natura 
in  Europe.  (Eatzeburg,  etc.) 
Erigeron  Strigosum,  Muhl.     Daisy  Fleabane. 
The  plant  is  frequent  in  dry  clay  soil,  but  ndt  as  **  weedy 
either  of  the  above. 
Gnaphalium  decurrens,  Ives.     Common  Everlasting. 
In  old  dry  fields. 

Inula  helenium,  L.    Elecampane. 

Thoroughly  established  in  the  northern  part  of  Vernon 
Wis.,  along  roadsides. 
Ambrosia  artemisisefolia,  L.     Common  Ragweed. 
Abundant  along  roadsides  and  fields,  especially  where  the 
has  been  loosened. 
Ambrosia  trifida,  L.     Great  Ragweed. 
More  troublesome  than  the  preceding,  especially  commo 
rich  bottom  land.     It  is  a  course  plant  from  eight  to  ten 
high,  and  when  numerous  growing,  crops  have  little  chanc 
develop. 
Xanthium  Canadense;  Mill.     Cockle-bur. 
Along  roadsides  in  loose  sandy  and  gravelly  soil.     Becon 
more  numerous.    A  very  troublesome  weed  in  Russia.    (I 
pen,  2.) 
Bidens  frondosa,  L.     Common  Beggar  Ticks. 
Along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places. 
Anthemis  Cotula,  L.     Mayweed. 

Common  in  dooryards,  along  roadsides,  and  in  waste  place 
rather  hard  soil,  preferably  clay  or  loam.     Also  troublesome 
Europe.  (Thaer,  3  and  Ratzeburgf,  1.) 
Achillflea  millefolium,  L.     Yarrow. 

In  poor  and  dry  pastures,  and  along  roadsides.  Its  prese 
is  an  indication  that  the  soil  is  rather  poor.  The  plant  is  wid 
distributed  across  the  continent  of  America,  and  also 
Europe. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum^  L.     Daisy, 
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b  common.  In  this  region  only  a  few  localities  are  known; 
i  Crosse,  which  is  now  obliterated,  and  in  several  other 
3  a  few  straggling  specimens.  In  eastern  United  State  this 
is  especially  troublesome,  bat  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
are  and  somewhat  local. 
xacetum  mUgare,  L.     Common  Tansy. 

one  tin\^  largely  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant,  and  now 
ughly  naturalized.     Along  borders  of  fences  and  roadsides, 
perennial  is  somewhat  difficult  to  exterminate. 
}emisia  biennis,  Willd.     Biennial  Wormwood, 
amon  in  waste  places,  dooryards  and  roadsides.      Eapidly 
ding  eastward. 
Hum  lappdj  L.     Burdock. 

>ng  fences,  in  waste  places  in  rich  soil.    The  plant  persists 
)  once  established,  but  does  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  many 
'  other  weeds,  as  most  farmers  cut  the  plant  off,  not  allow- 
to  mature  its  fruit. 
7U8  arvensis,  Hoflfm.     Canada  Thistle, 
tunately  this  plant  is  not  as  common  here  as  it  is  in  the 
n  states.     Mr.   J.    S.  Harris  reports  it  from  Trempeleau 
ris.,  and  in  XJpham's  catalogue  of  The  Flora  of  Minnesota, 
'eported  from  Fillmore  Co.    In  July,  1886,  I  found  it  in 
uthern  part  of  La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis.,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
ished  itself  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.     Prof.  Beal 
"Its  course  westward  is  likely  to  be   checked  by  the 
lat  it  has  nsnally  failed  to  produce  seeds  on  the  prairies." 
,  spreads  freely  below  ground.     It  is  a  common  weed  of 
in  Europe.     Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  considered 
of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  fields.   (George  Thurber,  3.) 
ter  recommends  deep  plowing,  several  times  in  a  season,  and 
ter  each  plowing,  to  pull  up  the  root  stocks.     Also  that  a 
ield  of  Lucerne.  Medicago  or  Onohrychis  Sativa,  will  destroy 
rof.  Beal,  (1)  finds  Red  Clover  a  good  weed  exterminator, 
ada  Thistle  seems  to  be  most  abundant  on  loamy  soil. 
ras  Lameolatus  Hoffm.   Common  Thistle. 
3  is  likewise  a  common  weedy  plant  of  Europe,  and  in  this 
\  very  troublesome,  at  times  especially,  in  loose  and  rich 
It  is  a  biennial  and  hence  is  much  easier  to  deal  with. 
BUS  pumilum,  Spring,  Pasture  Thistles, 
letimes  troublesome  in  dry  rocky  pastures. 
\arium  intyhuSj  L.     Succory  or  Cichory. 
become  established  along   roadsides,   and  proves  a  (most 
ent  weed  where  introduced. 
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Taraxacum  officinale  Web.   Dandelion. 
Common  everywhere,  along  roadsides,  in  pastures,  etc. 
Sonchus  alera/!ett8j  L.  Common  Sow  Thistle. 
Common  in  gardens  and  about  dwellings. 

ASCLEPIADEAE. 

Asclepias  cornuti,  Decaisne,  Common  Milkweed  or  Silkwc 

Common  in  this  section  and  often  troublesome.  A  most  pei 
cions  weed  in  The  Traverse  Bay  region,  Michigan,  and  accord 
to  Prof.  Beal  (3)  in  many  other  portions  of  Michigan,  especii 
in  light  soil.  It  is  more  commonly  found  in  rich,  rather  lo< 
black  sandy  soil.  It  strikes  root  very  deeply,  and  is  difl&culi 
exterminate  on  that  account. 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  L.   Butterfly- weed. 

Common  on  sandy  soil  and  occasionally  "weedy." 

0 

BORAGINEAE. 

Oi/noglo8Sum  officitiale,  L.     Hound's  Tongue. 

Common  along  roadsides.  La  Crescent,   Minn.,  and  in 
pastures. 

Echniosperinum  lappula,  Lehm.    'Stickseed. 

In  gravelly  soil,  along  roadsides,  common.  A  troublesc 
weed  in  Southern  Eussia  (Koppen),  the  burs  fastening  th 
selves  to  the  fleece  of  sheep. 

Echinosperniam  virginianum,  DC.  Beggar's  Lice. 

In  woods,  and  borders  of  woods  and  along  fences. 

CONVOLVULAOEAE. 

Convolvulus  sepium,  L.     Common  Morning-glory. 

The  weed  is  troublesome  in  grain  and  corn  fields,   using 
growing  grain  as  a  support,  often  pulling  it  to  the  ground.     ' 
weed  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  exterminate. 

SOLANACEAE. 

Solanum  migrum,  L.     Common  Nightshade. 
In  shady  and  waste  ground,  common. 
Datura  stramonium,  L.  Jamestown  Weed.  Locally  it  is  km 
as  Jimson  weed,  a  corruption  of  Jamestown. 
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coming  more  plentiful.  It  is  especially  common  in  the 
Brownsville,  Minn.,  and  also  found  in  a  few  places  on 
lonsin  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  plant  is  a 
Asia,  but  with  us  it  has  probably  made  its  way  north, 
ig  the  Mississippi. 

SCROPHULABINEAE. 

mm  thapsuSj  L.    Common  Mullein. 

ant  in  dry  and  old  pastures,  on  rocky  hillsides.     Not 

0  exterminate  as  it  is  a  biennial ;  removing  the  young 
bh  a  hoe  will  easily  destroy  it.    Is  occasionally  '* weedy'' 

B. 

1  vulgaris^  Mill.     Toad  Flax. 

mblesome,  now  and  then  found  in  neglected  gardens, 

and  there  in  the  streets  of  cities.    Said  to  have  been 

stributed  as  a  garden  flower  by  the  Department  of 

ire. 

ularia  nodosa,  L.     Figwort;  Simpson's  Bee  Plant. 

hat  weedy  in  rich  soil  and  in  damp  places. 


LABIATEAE. 

am  canadense,  L.     Germander. 

fences,  hedges,  etc.,  but  is  frequently  found  in   fields 

ant  as  to  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  growing  crops.  As 

L846  Darlington,  (3b.)  found  it  to  be  somewhat  of  a 

me  weed  in  Pennsylvania. 

cataria,  L,     Catnip. 

m  along  roadsides  and  fences,  and  occasionally  in  pas- 

oamy  soil. 

PLANTAGINEAE. 

yo  major  J  L.     Common  Dooryard  Plantain. 

ad  the  following  are  common  dooryard  weeds. 

go  Eugelii,  Decasine. 

ng  with  the  other.      (Plantago  lanceolataj  L.)j  has  not 

ad  in  this  region.   In  the  South  and  East  it  is  a  trouble- 

gd.    It  has  established  itself  at  Madison,  Wis. 
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AMARANTACEAE. 

Amarantus  retroflexuSj  L.     Pigweed. 

Common  in  manured  soil,  in  fields,  etc.  Is  is  a  native  of  1 
ical  America.  (?) 

Amarantus  albus^  L. 

Common  in  black  sandy  soil.  In  autumn  it  breaks  off  at 
root  and  is  driven  before  the  wind.  !N^aturalized  from  tro] 
America.    (!) 

CHENOPODIACEAE. 

Cfhenopodium  alburn^  L.     Pigweed. 
Common  in  rich  and  loose  soil. 
Chenopodium  botrys,  L.     Jerusalem  Oak. 
Dry  soil  in  streets  of  cities. 

POLYGONACEAE. 

Bumex  acetosella,  L.     Sheo]>'s  Sorrel. 

In  gravelly  soil  and  in  old  fields.  It  is  said  that  where 
plant  occurs,  the  soil  is  sour  (Thaer,  15),  and  that  an  additi( 
lime  or  manure  will  drive  it  away.  It  is  certain  that  the  sc 
Western  Wisconsin  and  Southeiistern  Minnesota  contains  a g 
deal  of  lime.  The  absence  of  lime  can  therefore  hardly  aco 
for  its  a  bundance. 

Bumex  crispvs,  L,     Curled  Dock. 

More  common  on  high  land,  pastures,  etc.  The  follow 
Bumex  obtusifoliu^j  L,  Bitter  Dock,  is  largely  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures  and  is  exceedingly  troublesome  in 
venting  the  growth  of  useful  forage  plants.  Cattle  will  avo 
in  all  conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  exterminate,  as  it  has  a  ' 
long  tap  root  and  is  a  perennial. 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L.     Knotgrass. 

A  common  dooryard  weed. 

Polygonum  convolvulus^  L, 

Common  in  cultivated  grounds  and  grain  fields  in  loamy  ! 

Polygonum  erectum,  L. 

Common  in  dooryards,  etc. 

Polygonum  pei-sicaria,  L.     Smartweed. 

In  waste  places,  and  low  grounds,  rich  soil. 

Polygonum  hydropiper,  L.     Common  Smartweed. 

Common  in  moist  and  wet  grounds. 
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EUPHORBIACEAE. 

lorbia  Oyparisias,  L.     Cypress  Spurge. 

ping  from  several  cemeteries,  La  Crosse  and  North  Bend, 

md  La  Crescent,  Minn. 

liorbia  maculata,  L.     Creeping  Spurge. 

mon  along  roadsides,  in  dooryards,  and  on  sandy  soil.   . 

URTICACEAE. 

ca  gracilis,  Ait.     K'ettle. 
mon  along  fences,  hedges,  etc. 
\abi8  saliva,  L.     Hemp, 
weed  is  common  along  roadsides,  especially  in  light  loamy 

GRAMINEAE. 

icnm  capillare,  L.     Old  Witch  Grass. 

mon  in  sandy  soil  and  cultivated  fields. 

Icnm  crusgalli,  L.     Barnyard  GravSS. 

ich  and  wet  soil,  common. 

cum  8anguindl€,  L.     Common  Crab  or  Finger  Grass. 

>ming  numerous  along  roadsides. 

lenbergia  mexicana,  Trin. 

mon  along  the  bordei's  of  woods,  fencas,  in  damp  clay  and 

soils. 

mglauca,  Beauv.      Fox-tail  Grass. 

mmonweedin  stubble,  poor  meadows,  etc. 

iu  vlridis,  Beauv.     Green  Fox-tail  Grass. 

^  troublesome  than  the  last  in  corn  fields  and  cultivated 

generally. 

shrus    tribuloides,    L.      Hedgehog    or    Bur-Grixss;    but 

:nown  as  Sandburs. 

►oor  sandy  soil  along  rivers,  etc. 

mfatua,  L,     Wild  Oats. 

rainfields.     Introduced  a  few   years   ago  and   somewjiat 

?some.      This  species  is    widely    diffused,  in   Austmlia* 

America,  etc.     Employed  for  fodder  in  California  and  said 

ery  good. 

)iu8  secalinus,  L.     Chess  or  Cheat. 

^rainfields  especially  noticeable  in  winter  wheat  or  rye. 

imesin  meadows,  but  is  not  invaluable  as  a  forage  plant. 

)pyrum  repens,  Beauv.     Couch  Grass. 
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In  grainfields,  where  it  is  a  nuisance,  but  as  a  forage  pi; 
is  valuable. 

Hordum  jubatum.  L. 

It  is  probably  only  a  waif.  It  is  not  a  native  here.  In 
1886,  I  found  a  small  patch  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
La  Crescent.  Minn. 

Table  showing  origin  of  weeds. 


Orders. 


Eu. 


U.S. 


Ea.&U.S.  I  Trop.  Am.  Asial 


T 


Cruciferae 4 

Caryophylleae 3 

Portulaceae 1 

Malvaceae 1 

Geraniaceae.... 
LegumiDOsae.. 

Roaaceae 

Ooagrareae.... 
Cucurbitaceae 
Ficoideneae.... 

Umbelliferae 3 

Compositae 10 

Asclepiadeae  ... 

Boragineae 

Convolvulaceae 

Solanaceae 1 

Scrophularineae 2 

Labiateae 1 

Plantagineae 1 

Amarantaceae 

Chenopodiacea 2 

Polygonaceae 5 

Euphorbiaceae 1 

Urticaceae 1 

Gramineae 5 


1  '. 


Totals 44      32 


Of  the  SS  weeds  represented  in  this  list,  44  are  Europej 
of  American  origin,  and  nearly  one-third  of  these  come 
the  compositae,  the  most  troublesome  of  our  weeds  and  a 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  list  are  members  of  the  compositae, 
The  following  are  some  of  the  important  papers  and  woi 
the  subjects  which  have  been  consulted: 
Arthur,  Prof.  J.  C. 

4th  and  5th  Annual  report  of  the  ^N".  Y.  agricultural  e] 
ment  station,  pages  262  and  298. 
Beal,  Prof.  W.  J. 

Grasses  of  North  America  (J )  Vol.  1.  p.  219;(2)  p.  235; 
222  figures  the  seeds  and  fruits  and  has  appe 
some  remarks  concerning  the  common  weeds  afifectii 
meadow,     p.  100,  224,  273. 
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JNGTON,  WM. 

Lmerican  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.  Eevised  by  George 
Thurber,  (1)  p.  199,  (2)  p.  241. 

rRIEVICZ,  NiCOL. 

Vie  lange  bewahren  die  Samen  unserer  Culturpflanzen  ihre 
Keimfahigkeit.  In  Haberlundt's  Wissenschaflliche  Un- 
tersuchungen,  etc. 

EMANN,  Dr.  George. 

Q  Plant*  Lindheimerianae,  p.  154. 

,  Dr.  Asa. 

^arwiniana. 

(1)  Am.  ;N"atnralist,  Burs  in  the  Boarage  family.  Vol.  X, 

1876,  p.  1. 

(2)  Am.  Jour,  of  So.    Vol.  XXV,  p.  253,  and  Vol.  XXVI, 

p.  138. 

;klundt.  Dr.  G. 

I)  Wissenschaftlich-pracktische  Untersiichingen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Pflanzenbaues. 

I)  Wiener  Landw.  Zeitung,  1873,  p.  126. 
Dr.  Egon. 

tudienziir  Pflanzengeographie;  Verbreitung  von  Xanthium 

strumarium  und  Geschichte  der  Einwanderung  von  Xan- 
thium spinosum. 

::«,  Dr.  Wilhelm. 

as  Pflanzenleben  der  Erde. 

EN,  Fr.  Th. 

Lir  verbreitung  des  Xanthium  spinosum  L.,  besonders  in 

Russland,  nebst  kiirzen  notizen  iiber  einige  andere  Un- 

k  ranter  Slid  Russlands,  p.  36,  (2)  p.  35. 

t,  Dr.  GuiDO. 

flhnzen  Baulehre.     (1)  p.  76  and  189. 

In  this  work  are  enumerated  the  principal  weeds,  with 
figures  of  fruits  and  seeds  of  many  of  the  troublesome 
weeds  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Germany. 

;hy.  Prof.  W.  R. 

eport  on  Weeds,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

1884  and  1885.     (1)  1884,  p.  158.     (2)  1885,  p.  185. 

'eedy  plants  of  Ohio. 

roceedings  of  the  7th  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 

Promotion  of  Agr.  Science,  1886. 

INS,  Ch. 

xperience  sur  la  Persistance  de  la  vitalite  des  Graines 

flottant  a  la  surface  de  la  Mer. 
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MuEHLER,  Baron  von. 

Systematic  Census  of  Australian  Plants. 

NOBBE. 

Handbuch  der  Samenkunde. 
Likewise  he  figures  the  fruits  and  seeds  present  as  ii 
ties  in  various  seeds,    especially  those  aflFectin 
agricultural  seeds  of  Germany. 
Eatzkburg,  Dr.  J.  T.  C. 

Die  Standortsgewachse  iind  Unkrliuter  Deutschland 
Schweiz.     Berlin,  1859.     (1)  p.  59. 
SCRIBNER,  Prof.  F.  L. 

Weeds  of  Maine,  in  Agriculture  of  Maine,  1869,  p.  2S 
Seymour,  Prof.  A.  B. 

Weeds  mentioned  in  weed  law  of  1884-85,  Wis.,  ands 
other  weeds.     Report  of  Wis.    Agricultural  Exper 
Station 'for  1885. 
Sturtevant,  Dr.  F.  L. 

First  annual  report  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experimen 
tion,  p.  8Q, 
Thaer. 

DieLandwirthschafterchenUnkrauter;24chromo-litho[ 
ic  plates.    (1)  p.  9,  Taf.  IV.    (2)  p.  10,  Taf.  V.    (3) 
(4)  p.  8,  Taf.  IV.     (5)  p.  11,  Taf.  VI. 
TJPHAM,  Warren. 

Flora  of  Minnesota. 
Shaw  School  of  Botany,  April  1887. 
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Day,  Ditus Farmington. 

Devol,  W.  S Columbus,  Ohio. 

Doughty,  J.  Cole Lake  City. 
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DBR8,  G.  H Chow 

.  F.A SaukRapi 

KLAND,  Thomas Stonewall,  M 

BR,  G.W Litchfi( 

ibTjFbedA Beards! 

)RE,  H Georgetown,  W 

TRICK,  IsAAO Minneapo 

D,  G.  B Minneapo 

[),  F,G Excels 

^,  Mrs.  M,  S f Excels 

,  J.  S Minneapo 

LFdoN,  Charles Worthingt 

,  Robert Minneapo 

,  Prop.  C.  W Minneapo 

INOTON,  Q.  W Plainvii 

AK,  A.  C Minneapo 

)0,  Philip Minneapo 

IAN  Bros Minneapo 

CAN,  S.  D Minneapo 

IS,  Eugene  E La  Crescc 

IS,  Prank  I La  Cresce 

ON,  E.  D Minneapc 

ON,  George  R Manchester,  N. 

EY,  Seth  H Morristo^ 

ER,  J.  C... La  Cresce 

LM,  A.  W • Excels 

LH,  R.  A Excels 

rrr,  George Lake  C 

BLOPP,  Charles Can 

H.  A Maple  Rid 

3,  Miss  Julia Minneapc 

3,  William Minneapc 

JNRY,  S.  A St.  Char 

STOSH,  William Langd 

rooD,  Armour Stonewall,  M 

IN,  William  L Smith's  lU 

I.  L.  D Garden  C 

lELL,  G.  A Minneapc 

B,  J.  ^ Sumi 

T,  A Madison,  E 

uisT,  John Red  Wi 
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WEK,  S.  M Minneai 

ARKBB,  W.  L Farming 

AETRIDGE,    SaM Moorl 

BTEB80N,  Andrew Wac< 

OND,  C.  n 1 Kai 

OOR,  Hahlin  V Bird  Isl 

ORTER,  Prop.  Edward  D St.  Anthony  I 

ORTER,  J.  F Red^ 

UPPER,  Dr.  F.  L Bird  Is] 

OOERS,  G.  A ^ Red  ^ 

OHOTZKA,  Prop.  P.  P Minneai 

HiRK^  Dr.  J.  K Lancaster 

MiTH,  Cyrus  L ^ Minneaj 

MiTH,  Florence Cresbard, 

MITH,  M188  Grace  L Minneaj 

MITH,  James Cresbard, 

MITH,  S.  B M< 

OMERVILLE,  WiLLIAM ^ 

TEINERSON,  H Mad 

TAGER,  Mrs.  E.  J Sauk  Ra 

TR ANDWOLD,  0 Try sil , 

ruBBS,  N.  J Long  I 

BRRY,  Alprbd Sla] 

NDERwooD,  Mrs.  Anna  B Lake  ' 

'nderwood,J.  M Lake  ' 

RiE,  William Minneaj 

ARLET,  C Big    I 

Tentworth,  Dr.  F.  H Cresbard,  : 

S^HiTE,  J.  H Crj 

iT^iLCOx,  Archie  N Hasti 

^'iLcox,  Burton  T Hast 

iT^iLcox,  L.  H Hast 

OUNG,  H.  H St.  1 

HONORARY  MEMBERS  FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 

DSON  Gatlord,  from  1886 Nora  Springs,  I 

.  E.  Corlett,  from  1887 Farmersburg,   I 

.  S.  HoxiE Evansville, 

[.  R.  Hunter .Sioux  Falls, 

.  H.  Brett Henry, 

.  S.  B.  Thompson,  from  1888 Grundy  Center,  I 

[iss  Edith  A.  Kblloog Janesville, 
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HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERS 

.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  (deceased) Boston,  Mass. 

JohkP.  Warder  (deceased) North  Bend.  Ohio. 

P.  A  Jewell  (deceased) Lake  City. 

r.  L.  B.  Hodges  (deceased) St.  Paul. 

V.  Humphrey  (deceased) Faribault. 

RLEB  HoAG  (deceased) Minneapolis. 

.  N.  J.  CoLMAN St.  Louis,  Mo. 

aoE  P.  Pefper./. Pewaukee,  Wis. 

.  Plumb Milton,  Wis. 

[.  Smith Green  Bay,^is. 

ViLCOX La  Crosse,  Wis. 

p.  J.  L.  BuDD ^ Ames,  Iowa. 

KLE8  QiBB A.bbotsford,  Quebec. 

f.  TuTTLB Baraboo,  Wis. 

[.  Phoenix Delavan,  Wis. 

T.  Manning Boston,  Mass. 

.  J.  W.  Manning Boston,  Mass. 

,  Wm.  Paist Hersey 

RLES  Y.  Lacet Fort  Benton,  M.  T. 

J.  H.  Stevens Minneapolis. 

.  Harris ^ La  Crescent. 

.  Mendenhall Minneapolis. 

V.  S.  Cleyeland Minneapolis. 

MAN  M.  Smith San  Diego,  Cal. 

[.  Ford San  Diego,  Cal. 

HAN  Elliot Minneapolis. 

.  Grimes Minneapolis. 

V.  SiAS Rochester. 

sa  M.  Gideon Excelsior. 

.  Wealthy  Gideon Excelsior. 

Pearcb Minneapolis. 

D.A.Robertson St.  Paul. 

I.  Cotterell ' Dover. 

BLES  Leudlopf Carver. 

^ER  Gibbs,  Jr...' Ramsey,  Dak. 

REW  Peterson Waconia. 

.  C.  0.  Van  Cleyb Minneapolis. 

.  James  Bowen Minneapolis. 

.  Ida  E.  Tilbon West  Salem,  Wis. 

.  H.  B.  Sargbant Lake  City. 

\  Sarah  Manning Lake  City. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 


Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Societ 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1888. 

•  

PRESIDENT. 
M.  R.  MERRIAM St.  1 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

C.  PILLSBURY,  First Minneaj 

LMES  McHENCH,  Second Fairn 

SECRETARY. 
R.  DENNY Ham 

TREASURER. 
J.WILCOX : North 

BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

)HN  P.  NORRISH Hast 

jARKE  chambers Owatc 

)HN  COOPER St.  C 

N.  .JOHNSON Bei 

H.  PROSSER Wj 

N.  COSQROVE LeS 

The  next  annual  fair  will  be  held  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  bet 
inneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  «Sept.  10  to  15,  1888.  No  effort  wi 
ared  to  make  it  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  ezpositi< 
e  year. 

Much  more  liberal    premiums  offered  in  every  department 
er  before.    For  further  information  address  the  secretary,  as  al 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 


ARTICLE  I. 

KAKB. 


is  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 

ty. 

ARTICLE  IL  • 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

e  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  po- 
^,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  by  collecting  and  disseminating: 
ct  information  concerning  the  culture  of  such  fruits,  flowers, 
and  other  productions  in  horticulture  as  are  adapted  to  the  soil 
limate  of  Minnesota. 

ARTICLE  III. 

HEMBEE8HIP. 

y  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  to  the  secretary  or 
irer  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  or  a  life  member  by  the  payment 
a  dollars.  Honorary  members,  for  a  time  stated  or  for  life,  may 
icted  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Society, 
hall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership; 
ded,  that  honorary  life  members  may  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  in 
iqual  annual  payments  of  five  dollars. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFIOEKS. 

Its  ofiScers  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  one  vice  president 
[^h  congressional  district,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an  exe( 
mmittee  of  five,  and  librarian, 

ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES  OF  PBS8IDENT  AND  YIOE  PBB8IDBKTS. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the  I 
^  and  deliver  an  annual  address,  and  in  his  absence  the  vice  presii 
tlieir  order,  shall  perform  the  same  duties.  They  shall  also  I 
ueral  supervision  of  the  horticultural  interests  in  their  resp 
itricts,  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  \ 
meting;  in  consideration  of  which  the  Society  shall  pay  their 
ng  expenses  to  the  same. 

ARTICLE  VL 

THE  8ECBETABT. 

• 

The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  doings  of  the  Society,  collat 
)pare  all  communications,  etc.,  for  the  public  press,  and  pa^ 
moneys  received  from  members  or  otherwise  to  the  treasurer  < 
leipt;  receive  and  answer  all  communications  addressed  to  tb 
;ary,  establish  and  maintain  correspondence  with  all  local,  co 
trict  and  state  horticultural  societies,  and  secure  by  exchange 
nsactions,  as  far  as  possible;  to  aid  the  president  as  an  exec 
icer  in  the  dispatch  of  business  relating  to  the  meetings  of  the  So 
kices  of  horticultural  and  similar  meetings  of  general  interest 
)ort  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societv  an  abstract  of  the  n 
it  has  come  into  his  possession,  which,  with  its  approval, 
3ome  part  of  its  transactions  of  the  current  year. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  TBEA8UBEB. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  an 
b  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  fa 
Tetary.     He  shall  make  up  a  report  of  all  the  receipts  and  disl 
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of  the  Society,  and  present  the  same  at  the  annual  winter  meet 
-  any  other  time  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  executiy 
ttee.  He  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  Society  may  direci 
pproved  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  bond  when  s 
ed  shall  be  filed  with  the  state  auditor. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

BLEOnON  OF  0PFI0BB8. 

officers  shall  be  elected  separately  and  annually  by  ballot,  am 
leir  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

MEBTING8  OP  THB  800IBTT. 

Society  shall  hold  annual  sessions  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Jao 
iiid  other  meetings  at  such  time  and  place^as  the  Society  ma^ 

ARTICLE  X. 

THB  LIBBARIAK. 

librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  and  report  its  cond: 
;  each  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

AMBNDKBNTS. 

laws  and  alterations  of  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  meel 
e  farther  wants  of  the  Society,  may  be  enacted  by  a  vote  of  twc 
>of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  o 
ay*8  notice  of  the  same  being  given . 
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1.  The  president,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
ippoint  a  general  Iruit  committee,  consisting  of  two  members 
ach  congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  du 
sach  member  to  make  a  written  report  annually  upon  the  fruit 
ind  a  limited  list  of  fruits  best  adapted  for  general  cultivation  in 
espective  districts. 

2.  The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  membei 
officio  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all 
ers  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  executive  committee  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  Soci< 
my  time  they  may  deem  advisable,  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  i 
hrough  the  public  press. 

4.  The  executive  committee  shall  appoint  a  committee  on 
ings,  on  nomenclature,  on  forestry,  on  fruit  blossoms,  on  Ri 
ipples,  on  gardening,  on  small  fruits,  and  on  floriculture. 

5.  The  five  members  of  the  executive  committee,  not  includii 
)re8ident,  secretary  or  treasurer,  shall  be  a  committee  on  finance 
t  shall  be  their  duty  to  audit  all  bills  before  they  shall  be  orderec 
)y  the  president  and  secretary, 

6.  The  executive  committee  shall  see  that  a  program  is  issue 
lach  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  least  one  month  before  the  ? 
oeeting  and  ten  days  before  the  summer  meeting. 

7.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  transac 
ks  often  as  published,  on  which  postage  shall  be  paid;  but  in  th 
ribution  of  all  other  copies  the  party  receiving  the  same  shall  ps 
>ostage.  Where  several  copies  are  sent  to  auxiliary  societies  it 
>e  discretionary  with  the  secretary  to  pay  the  freight, 

8.  QiMTum. — A  quorum  shall  consist  of  nine  members  of  the 
ity,  or  a  majority  of  the  executive  committee. 
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MINNESOTA 

ATE  HORTICOLTORAL  SOCIETY. 


TRANSACTIONS  1887-8. 


rWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

[▲BKBT  Hall,  Mikkbapolis,  Tuesday,  Wbdkbsday,  Thursdat 
AiiO)  Pbidat,  'January  17,  18, 19  akd  20, 1888,  is  Jonrr 
Sbssiok  With  State  Ambbr  Gakb  Assooiation*. 


^TB. — TM»  Society  will  noi  be  hM  responeible  for  inditndual  opinions  wMeh  ar^ 
in  thii  report.— 'Secretary,] 


Uowing  is  the  oircalar  sent  oat  announcing  the  annual  winter 
ing  of  the  Society : 

Twenty-first  AnDual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
d  at  Biinneapolis,  on  January  17th  to  20th,  inclusive,  1888,  the  State  Amber 
Association  occupying  the  time  for  its  Eleventh  Annual  Session  on  the  after- 
ot  Wednesday,  January  18th. 

^rdial  invitation  is  extended  to  kindred  organizations  in  Other  States,  as  well 
;hose  of  Local  Societies,  to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings,  which  are/rM  to  M 
I  are  especially  Invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  exercises, 
members  are  especially  urged  to  be  present  and  to  render  such  assistance  as 
e  nesessary  to  make  the  session  one  of  interest  and  profit.  If  yon  have  suc- 
1  in  growing  fruit  come  and  tell  us  about  it,  or  If  you  wish  to  know  more 
it  come  and  ask  questions.  We  want  a  lively  and  wide  awake  session, 
nbers  of  special  and  standing  committees  are  expected  to  report  In  person  or 
Jiuscrlpt;  let  the  same  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  This  Is  important  as  indi- 
;  what  progress  is  being  made  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  throughout  the 

i 
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Liberal  premiums  will  be  given  for  exhibits  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetablee,  etc., 
but  not  on  inferior  or  unworthy  articles,  eyen  if  there  is  no  competition.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  large  exhibit  may  be  made. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  FOR  ESSAYS. 

The  Society  offers  the  following  special  prizes  for  essays  from  young  men  and 
women  under  twenty.fiye  years  of  age : 

Best  essay  on  '^Orcharding  for  Minnesota," $25  00 

Best  essay  on  **Qrape  Growing  in  Minnesota,'^ 26  00 

Best  essay  on  '* Strawberries  and  Raspberries  in  Minnesota,'* 25  00 

Best  essay  on  **  Black  berries  and  Dewberries  in  Minnesota," 25  00 

Best  essay  on  **Currants  and  Gooseberries  in  Minnesota," 25  00 

The  following  lines  of  railway  will  return  delegates  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  to 
wit:  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railway,  one-third  fare;  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Minneapolis  <&  Pacific  Railways,  at  one-fifth  fare,  provided  receipts  are  ob- 
tained from  station  agents  at  starting  points,  showing  full  fare  has  been  paid  one 
way. 

The  following  lines  of  railway  will  return  delegates  upon  the  certificate  plan,  to 
points  within  the  State,  at  one-third  fare,  to  wit:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pftui 
Railway,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A 
Omaha  Railway,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway,  Minnespolia&  St.  Louis  Railway 
and  the  Burlington  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Delegates  on  purchasing  a  fall  fare  ticket  going,  will  secure  at  the  same  time 
from  the  station  agent  a  Delegate's  Convention  Receipt  or  Certificate  specifjring 
that  such  ticket  has  been  purchased,  which  receipt,  on  being  properly  filled  out 
and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  presented  to  the  local  railway  agent 
at  Minneapolis,  will  authorize  the  return  of  the  delegate  at  the  reduced  rates,  pro- 
vided such  certificate  is  presented  on  or  before  Jan.  23,  1888. 

Where  delegates  pass  over  two  or  more  railways  en  route  to  the  meeting  and  do 
not  obtain  through  tickets,  they  should  procure  receipts  for  the  full  fare  paid  each 
line,  for  each  ticket  purchased,  as  separate  return  tickets  will  be  issued  by  each 
43ompany.  Such  tickets  are  provided  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  at 
Winona,  Dodge  Center,  Owatonaa,  Waseca  and  Kasota. 

Members  in  attendance  from  a  distance  will  be  provided  with  entertainment  by 
the  local  committee  on  arrangements. 

For  further  particulars  address 
€  D.  HiLLiCAN,  Secretary^  Wtman  Elliot,  President^ 

Minneapolis.  Minnbapoi^ib. 

State  Horticultural  Society. 

**ROF.  E  D.  Porter,  Seereiary,  Russbll  Bl\kblby,  Pr^Hdeni^ 

St.  Anthony  Park  St.  Paxh*. 

State  Amber  Cane  Association 
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PROGRAM. 

follovtnK  order  will  be  adhered  to  as  near  as  circuoDtaaces  will  permit,  but 
B  varied  from  time  to  time  as  the  SDciety  may  deem  best. 

PiBST   OaT^TuBSDAT,  JaNOABT  17,  AT  10  A.  M. 

\ing  ESxercmt.    Arraagemeats  of  Exhibits  and  Reception  of  Members. 
ointment  of  ChnmUtsei.    Committees  on  Fruit  List ;  on  Award  of  Premiums ; 
t>lication ;  on  Pinal  liesolutions  ;  on  Obituary. 

Aftbrkoon  SsaaioN— at  2  p.  m. 

riu  of  Welcome.    Isaac  Atwater,  President  Board  of  Trade. 

wMe  to  Address  of  WeUome.    £.  H.  8.  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

yrts  from  Local  Societies.     Hennepin  County  Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  L. 

Secretary,  Minneap3lis;  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society,  M.  J.  Hoag, 

Bter ;  Minnesota  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  A.  B.  iiegester,  Granite  Palls ; 

)ide  Horticultural  Society,  A.  S.  Crossfleld,  Browns  Valley ;  McLeod  County 

lultural  Society,  H.  I.  Corson,  Gleaoe;  Ramsey  C>unty  Agricultural  and 

ultural  Society,  Adam  Bob  land,  St.  Paul. 

*espondenee,  etc. 

ieuUural  Beperim9nt  S'.'iUont  aai  how  to  C7iiiiict  th^m.      B.   H.   S.    Dartt, 

»nna. 

ustion  on  same. 

ftion  Box. 

Eybning  Sbssion— at  7  p.  m. 

idenfs  Annual  Address.     Wyman  Elliot,  Minaeapolis. 
peOalture.  N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake 
T/ee  Peddler.    A.  W.  Bias,  Rochester. 

Sbcond  Day — Wbdnbsdat,  January  18,  at  9  a.  m. 

trt  of  Seedling  Oommi^sion.     Joha  S.  Hirris,  Li   Cfdicent ;  G.    W.   Fuller, 

ield  ;  A.  W.  Bias,  Rochester. 

}rt  of  OommUtee  on  Native  Fruits.    O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 

M  of  OommUtee  on  Russian  Apples.     Chas.  Luedlofl,  Carver. 

russion  on  same. 

ing  Bowses  for  Veffetable  Culture  in  Winter.    J.  S.  Gray,  Minneapolis. 

Aftbbnoon  Sbssion — AT  2  p.  M. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Amber  Cane  Association. 

utesqfLast  Meeting  Read. 

iptson  of  Members. 

jrt  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

tion  of  Ojflcers. 

ointment  of  Committees. 

ndent's  Address.    Russell  Blakeley,  St.  Paul. 

rosements  in  Machinery  vnd  Process  of  Manufacture.     B.  Densmore,  Red  Wing.   . 

\enX  Condition  of  the  Ambsr  Cane  Industry.    Seth  H.  Kenney,  Morristown. 

nisfrom  Growers  and  Manufacturing  of  Amber  Cane. 

nifrom  Station  at  Fort  Seott^  Kas.    M.  Swenson,  Director. 

mssion. 
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Evening  Session— at  7  p.  m. 

Mu9ic. 

Street  and  Lawn  Planting  with  frea  and  OmammUal  Shrubs.  H.  W.  3.  Cleveland, 
MinneHpoIis. 

Sanitary  Management  of  Cities  a$  Related  to  Eortiettltvre,  or,  the  Disposal  of  OUp 
Cleanings.    Lecture  by  Prof  Wm.  W.  Folwell,  of  State  University. 

Gavernor  McQill  has  promised  to  be  present  and  to  address  the  Society  briefly. 

Tbibd  Dat— Thubsday,  January  19,  at  9  a.  m. 

Annval  Report  of  Secretary 

Annual  Report  of  Treasurer. 

The  Culture  of  Small  Ffuits. '  Wm.  Danfortb,  Red  Wing. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Small  Fruits. 

Discussion  on  Same. 

Culture  of  tJie  Dewberry.    De  Wain  Cook,  Windom. 

Fiw  Minute  Papers  on  Vegetables.    By  Practical  Gardeners. 

Early  Beets  and  Tomatoes.    Joshua  Allen,  Red  Wing. 

Rsport  of  Finance  Committee. 

Aftebnoon  Session— at  2  p.  k. 

Principles  of  Drainage  as  Related  to  Horticulture.    Rufus  Cook,  liinneapolis. 

Ad  Interim  or  District  Reports^  by  Vice- Presidents  of  the  Society.    A.  W.  Bias,  Roc 
ester ,  £.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owatonna ;  H.  Cutler,  Sumter ;  N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake  ; 
G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

Annual  Election  of  Officers.    By  Ballot. 

Value  of  Evergreens.    O.  F.  Brand,  Faribault. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Evergreens. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Forestry. 

Scaler^ s  Experience  in  Northern  Pineries.    J.  W.  Eastman,  Minneapolis. 

Report  of  Work  of  State  Forestry  Association.    C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 

Discussionon  Saute. 

Evening  Session— at  7  p^  m. 
Music. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Floriculture.    Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Cleve,  Minneapolis;    Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Underwood,  Lake  City  ;  Mrs   M.  S.  Gould,  Excelsior. 
Amateur  Flower  Garden.    Frank.  H.  Carleton,  Minneapolis. 
Entomologist's  Report.    Prof.  O.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolia. 

Early  Experience  in  Orcharding  tn  Minnesota.    Prof.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  St.  Paul. 
FouBTH  Day— Fbiday,  Januaby,  21bt,  at  9  a.  m. 

The  Apple;  WhcU  may  we  reasonably  expect  of  it  in  Minnesota.  O.  F.  Brand,  Fari  bauU. 
Reports  from  Experimental  Stations : 

Fbof.  E.  D.  Pobter,  St.  Anlh'y  P*k.  Chables  Lubdloff,  Carver. 
Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior.  Undubwood  &  Emery,  Lake  City. 

M.  Pearcb,  Minneapolis.  B.  Taylor,  Forest ville. 

G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield.  Fred  Von  Baumbach,  Alexandria. 

A.  W,  SiAB,  Rochester.  E.  H.  S  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

R.  M.  Probstpield,  Moorhead.  L.  E.  Day,  Farmlngton. 

F.  J.  SoHREiBER,  Moorhead.  J.  S.  Harris.  La  Crescent. 

Andrew  Pi»"»^i»«on,  Waconia.  O.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 
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:  of  Oeneral  Fruit  Gommittee : 

DHBT  Corf,  Hammond. 
K.  MiCHBNOB.  Etna. 
C.  Krambr,  La  Crescent. 

E.  Saunders,  Granite  Falls. 

F.  Norwood,  Balaton. 
C.  Bunnell,  Newport. 
J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake. 
[LLiAM  McHenrt,  Bt.  Charles. 
M,  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 


Clarence  Wedob,  Albert  Lea. 
George  E.  Case.  St.  Peter. 
M  Cutler,  tiumter. 
G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 
L.  E.  Dat,  Farmlngton. 
Charles  Lxtedloef,  Carver. 
W.  E.  Brimhall,  8t.  Paul. 
M.  T.  Duncan,  Fergus  Falls. 
H.  J.  Ludlow,  Worthlngton. 


uidon  on  Sams. 

w  PluTM.    D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  111. 

Ht  of  Special  Fruit  Oommiitees  on  Fruit  Liits. 

't  of  OommittM  on  Award  of  Premiums. 

H  of  OommiUee  on  Nomenclature. 

Afternoon  Session— at  2  p.  m. 

ming  and  Moral  Influenoe  of  FUnoers.    Robert  Hale,  Minneapolis. 

Us  of  Forests.    J.  O.  Barrett,  Browns  Valley. 

is  of  Special  Committees . 

iof  Committee  on  Legislatian.    Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

iof  Committee  on  Final  Resolutions. 

of  Next  Meeting. 

Uaneous  Businees. 

'  Adjournment. 

PREMIUM   LIST. 


Wm.  H.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul,  Superintendent  cf  Exhibitb. 

APPLES. 

(All  Plates  to  consist  of  five  specimens.)  / 

ollection  of  Minnesota  apples,  Including  hybrids,  first  p.emium,  $5  ;  seconi 

d,  12. 

isplay  of  Wealthy,  first  premium,  $3 ;  second,  $2 ;  third,  $1. 

•late  of  winter  apples,  any  variety,  first  premium,  $2  ;  second,  $1. 

ilate  of  winter  varieties  Russian  apples,  first  premium,  $2 ;  second,  $1. 

Jate  of  hybrids,  first  premium,  $2 ;  second,  $1. 

GRAPES. 

isplay  of  native  grapes,  in  good  condition,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second,  $: 

late,  any  variety,  first,  $3 ;  second,  $2. 

isplay  of  fruit  in  glass  jars,  first  premium,  $5  ;  second,  $3. 
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FLAHTB  AND  FLOWKRS. 

l8t  Prem.    2d[  F 

t  display  oroamenlal  and  flowering  plants $5  00  i 

I  display  of  roses  in  pots 8  00 

1;  display  of  geraniums 2  00 

t  single  plant  in  bloom 2  00 

t  display  begonias 2  00 

t  display  carnations 2  00 

CUT    FLOWBBS. 

t  and  most  artistically  arranged  design,  first  premium,  $5 ;  second,  |3. 

t  collection  of  roses,  first  premium,  $3  ;  second,  |2. 

t  hand  bouquet,  first  premium,  $3 ;  second,  $2. 

t  cultivated  cranberries,  provided  a  history  of  their  cultivation  be  fuml 

iremium,  $5  ;  second,  $3 ;  third,  $10. 

YEOBTABr.B8. 

Ist  Prem.    2d  I 

t  display $6  00 

t  half  peck  early  patotoes 2  00 

it  half  peck  potatoes  for  winter  and  spring 2  00 

It  half  peck  onions 2  00 

rt  half  peck  turnips 3  00 

[t  half  peck  beets 1  00 

It  half  peck  parsnips 1  00 

It  half  peck  carrots 1  00 

)t  Hubbard  squash 1  00 

It  six  bunches  celery 1  00 

it  winter  cabbage 1  00 

8BBDS. 

at  display  of  Minnesota  garden  seeds,  first  premium,  $6 ;  second,  $3. 

PANTRT  8TORB8. 

St  display  canned  fruits,  |3  ;  second  best,  $2. 

9t  display  of  jellies,  $2  ;  second  best,  $1. 

3t  jar  mixed  pickels,  $1 ;  second  best,  60  cents. 

Bt  sample  home-made  vinegar,  $1 ;  second  best,  60  cents. 

St  sample  comb  honey,  $1 ;  second  best,  50  cents. 

st  sample  strained  honey,  $1 ;  second  best,  50  cents. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

llection  of  paintings,  fruits  and  flowers,  flrst  premium,  $6  ;  second,  |3. 

st  single  Iruit  painting,  $3 ;  second  best,  $2. 

Bplay  garden  tools  and  horticultural  implements.    Certificate  of  hen 

tion. 

hibitors  are  expected  to  make  their  entries  the  flrst  day.    All  exhibits  m 

lace  by  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  second  day. 

mpetition  shall  be  open  to  all,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  annual  memb 

$1)  will  be  contributed  unless  exhibitors  are  members  of  the  Society 

ibers  are  entitled  to  bound  copies  of  the  Transactions. 
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MINNESOTA 

FATE  HORTIGULTURAL  SOGIETY. 


ANNUAL  WINTER  MEETING. 

[arkbt  Hall,  Minnbapolis,  Tuesday,  Wbdnssday,  Thursday 
iJSTD  Friday,  Jakuary  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  1888,  in  Joint 
Session  with  State  Ambbr  Cans  Association. 


B   twenty-Brat  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 

fcy,  held  at  Market  Hall,   Minneapolis,   convened  on  Tuesday 

ing,  Jan.  17,  1888.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  shortly  be* 

.1  o'clock,  by  the  President,  Wyman  Elliot,  of  Minneapolis. 

kyer  was  offered  by  Prof,  G.  E.  McLean,  of  the  State  University, 

eapolis. 

sident  Elliot  announced  the  following  committees: 

umittee  on  Award  of  Premiums :     M.  G.  Bunnell.  Newport;^.  S. 

8,  La  Crescent;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gould,  Excelsior. 

nmittee  on  Fruit  Listb:     A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester;  J.  S.  Harris, 

escent;  M.  Pearce,  Minneapolis. 

amittee  on  Final  Resolutions:     Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis, 

.  Sias,  Rochester;  G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

amittee  on  Obituary:    J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent;  C.  L.  Smith, 

sapolis;  S.  D.  Hillman,  Minneapolis. 

amittee  on  Publication:     Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  of  Minneapolis; 

^he  President  and  Secretary. 

sident  Elliot  stated  it  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  name  commit- 

a  Award  of  Premiums  on  Essays. 

Pearce.     So  far  as  the  essays  are  concerned  I  think  it  is  better 
re  them  read  and  awards  made  by  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

Harris     If  there  is  time  to  have  them  read  carefully  that  would 
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Einswer;  but  I  think  a  committee  can  arrive  at  a  decision  by  ti 
bime  better  than  the  Society  cotild  do  from  simply  hearing  them 

President  Elliot.  I  am  aware  that  there  was  delay  in  awardii 
pri^  on  essays  at  a  former  meeting;  but  I  think  committees  c< 
secured  that  will  act  promptly  and  perform  the  work  with  accept 
The  appointment  of  those  committees  will  be  deferred  for  the  pre 

Prof.  McLean  stated  that  owing  to  enga^irements  at  the  uniyi 
be  would  be  obliged  to  retire.  He  hoped  the  members  of  the  S( 
wouM  find  time  to  visit  the  State  University  for  the  purpose  o 
serving  the  methods  pursued  in  the  different  departments  of 
institution,  where  they  would  be  welcome  at  any  time. 

The  resignation  of  Treasurer  Grimes  was  announced,  and,  oi 
bioUt  William  H.  Brimhall,  of  Hamline,  was  appointed  Treai 
pro  tempore.  The  balance  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  arr 
ment  of  exhibits,  etc. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

TuBsDAT,  Jak.  17,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Elliot  at  2  o'clock 
The  attendance  of  delegates  was  much  larger  than  expected, 
jidering  the  severity  of  the  weather  of  the  preceding  week,  an 
blockaded  condition  of  the  railroads  and  the  public  highways  i 
country.  The  temperature  ranged  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  de 
higher  than  for  several  days  preceding  the  meeting.  The  numt 
members  present  at  the  opening  session  gave  evidence  of  awal 
interest  and  a  successful  meeting. 

A  large  and  very  fine  display  of  flowers  and  exotic  plants  was 
by  the  Mendenhall  Greenhouse.  But  few  other  entries  were 
during  the  first  day's  session. 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 

Hon.  Isaac  Atwater,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  ' 
was  introduced  and  delivered  the  following  Address  of  Welcome 

Mr.   President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  and  i 
Cane  Associations: 

I  feel  especial  pleasure  in  that  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  o 
citizens  of  Minneapolis,  to  welcome  you  to  our  city  to  hold  yoi 
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ations.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  this  as  a  mere  formal  expression 
curtesy,  asual  on  sach  occasions,  for  I  know  of  no  association  o^ 
or  women  whose  aims  and  occupations  are  more  nearly  related 
le  highest  interests  of  our  city— and  when  I  say  city  I  include 
Jtate — than  those  which  you  represent. 

(  you  are  aware,  our  beautiful  city,  thus  early  in  her  history,  has 
kdy  become  somewhat  famous  for  her  conventions.  The  disciples 
II  professions — theology,  medicine,  law,  agriculture,  the  arts  and 
ices — all  here  find  their  favorite  place  of  rendesvous;  nay,  indeed, 
mbitious  have  our  people  become  in  this  direction,  that  lately,  as 
are  aware,  they  even  attempted  to  capture  one  of  the  largest  po- 
ll parties  of  the  country,  to  hold  its  convention  in  this  city.  The 
opt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
t  if  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  I  may  add  spiritual 
iments,  would  have  inured  an  hundred-fold  more  to  the  interests 
le  city  and  State,  had  it  been  devoted  to  the  developement  of  the 
stries  you  represent. 

ntlemen,  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  cause  to  feel  proud  that  you 
ir  her  to-day  with  your  presence.    Your  discussions  it  may  be 

to  some  extent  to  your  personal  interest,  but  this  city  and  this 
i  will  gain  an  hundred-fold  more  than  you  yourselves. 
)u  are  the  men  who,  by  patience,  intelligence,  skill  and  energy, 

placed  on  our  tables  as  appetizing  fruits  as  any  reasonable  man 
lesire — as  beautiful  flowers  as  Paradise  can  offer —  and  delicious 
ts,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Cuba. 

LLs  we  already  know.  We  know  that  even  the  simple  parlor  of  the 
ring  man  may  be  adorned  all  the  dreary  winter  long  with  flowers 
h  make  his  home  a  lovely  summer.  'We  know  that  the  growers 
.mber  Cane  have  placed  the  sweets  of  the  tropics  in  many  a  hum- 
home  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed.  Your 
»ries  thus  far  should  satisfy  you,  and  yet  with  the  true  old  Anglo - 
m  spirit,  you  thirst  for  more. 

hat  a  mighty  revolution  ban  your  skill,  intelligence,  untiring  in- 
7  and  patience  wrought  in  this  great  Northwest  within  the  last 
ty-five  years !  When,  in  1850,  I  came  to  this  State  from  New 
:,  no  one  there  believed  that  anything  except  the  most  hardy 
babies,  such  as  cabbage,  potatoes  and  turnips^  could  here  be  raised, 
or  two  of  the  small  grains,  as  oats  and  buckwheat,  might  som%- 
i  be  relied  on  to  get  through.  For  the  rest,  lumber  and  furs  were 
osed  to  be  the  only  sources  of  industry.  No  fruits  and  flowers 
ever  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  veritable  Botanys  Bay,  to  which  we,  who 
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had  committed  no  crime,  were  sentenced  for  life.  We  accepted  our 
sentence.  We  entered  upon  our  several  occupations.  We  lawyers  en- 
gaged in  our  profession.  We  waited  long  weary  days  for  clients. 
The  flies  did  not  walk  into  our  chamber.  But  you,  more  fortunate, 
sought  nature  in  her  still  retreats.  She  was  coy*  and  long  withheld 
her  gracious  gifts.  But  by  your  perseverance,  by  your  skill  and 
patience,  you  have  demonstrated  that  Nature  is  no  less  kind  in  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  than  in  the  thirtieth. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  welcoming  you  to  this  city,  what  have  we  ta 
give  in  return,  in  comparison  with  what  you  give  us?  I  may  say  al- 
most absolutely  nothing.  True,  we  can  show  you  half  a  dozen 
theatres  running  day  and  night — especially  at  night.  We  have 
churches  on  almost  every  street,  with  every  phase  of  theology,  and 
some  with  no  theology  at  all  [laughter];  half  a  dozen  courts  con- 
stantly running  to  dispense  justice.  Lectures  on  every  science  and 
subject  under  the  sun;  and  musical  concerts  by  artists  who  think 
themselves  the  equals  of  those  of  European  fame.  But  all  this  is  thai 
for  which  you  do  not  seek.  And  had  we  known  in  time  you  were  to 
honor  us  with  your  presence  here  to-day  we  would  have  erected  an  ice 
palace  for  your  delectation,  the  magnificence  of  which,  as  compared 
with  that  in  our  sister  city,  should  have  been  as  the  splendor  of  the 
sun  to  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon.     [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  1  am  detaining  you,  you  are  men  of  business,  we  of 
theory.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  quite  appropriate  that  a  professional 
man  should  welcome  those  so  entirely  practical  as  yourselves  to  our 
city.  But  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  such,  is  rather  my  misfor- 
tune than  my  fault.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  word  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  was  blessed,  as  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  were,  with  poor  but  honest  parents.  My  earliest  in- 
fantile aspirations  were  to  become  a  practical  bonanza  farmer,  like 
our  friend,  J.  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  or  a  famous  horticulturist  or  Amber 
cane  grower.  In  pursuit  of  this  ever  present  idea,  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven,  I  discovered  a  scythe  hanging  in  my  father's  barn,  and  was 
ambitious  to  demonstrate  my  ability  as  a  mower.  The  grass  was 
tempting  in  the  door-yard,  and  I  proceeded  to  lay  it  low,  together 
with  quite  a  number  of  choice  shrubs  and  fiowers  which  had  recently 
been  set  near  the  grass  plat.  At  this  juncture  my  paternal  ancestor 
appeared  on  the  scene.  His  look  was  ominous,  and  he  said,  **Isaac,  did 
you  do  that?"  Like  the  immortal  Washington,  I  could  not  tell  a  lie, 
especially  as  I  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act.  [Laughter.]  I  was 
told  to  go  and  put  up  the  scythe.     Then  did  the  old  Adam  rise  m  my 
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ent  young  bosom,  and  hurling  the  instrument  upon  an  adjoining 
•  bed,  I  said :  **If  I  cannot  mow  when  I  am  a  boy  I  wont  when  I 
man."  It  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  taken  in  connection  with 
"eTious  work.  The  afoiesaid  paternal  straightway  marched  me 
;  barn,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  rawhide  caused  the  chilling  ''snows 
iter'*  to  descend  on  my  nether  extremities,  which  caused  them  co 
nd  blossom  as  the  rose  [laughter],  while  the  neighbors  thought 
the  sound  that  a  menagerie  had  broken  loose.  It  is  thus  that  a^ 
d  I  was  trained  up  the  wrong  way,  which,  when  I  become  old,  I 
raightway  '"depart  from  it." 

itlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.     I  trust  that  your  stay  in 

ity  may  be  pleasant,  your  deliberations  harmonious  and  profit - 

Bidding  you,  on  behalf  of  our  citizens,  thrice  welcome,  I  iea^e 

0  your  further  duties.     [Applause.] 

BBSPONSB  TO  THB  ADDBBSS  OF  WBLCOICB. 

H.  S.  Dartt,  of  Owatonna,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
;id: 

President,  Lcuiies  and  Oentlemen: 

m  say  in  behalf  of  our  Society  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  this 
il  greeting.     When  we  have  watched  a  man  or  a  city  and  have 

1  them  pursuing  a  straightforward,  nndeyiating  course  for  a  long 
i  of  time,  we  come  to  know  about  what  to  expect  of  them, 
tineapolis  has  always  treated  us  with  that  kindness  and  considera- 
which  we  think  our  cause  merits.    In  the  days  of  our  infancy, 
L  we  were  struggling  for  existence,  when  we  required  that  ma- 
[  aid  without  which  great  enterprises  often  fail,  two  righteous 
were  found  in  Minneapolis  who  rendered  that  aid  and  we  lived. 
»w,  sir,  it  may  not  be  quite  right  for  us  to  claim  that  the  finding 
lose  two  righteous  men  saved  your  city,  but  we  know  she  has 
saved  to  a  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  that  is  the  marvel  of 
^holders,  and  we  believe  this  wonderful  prosperity  is  largely  due 
at  spirit  of  liberality  among  her  citizens  that  "cropped  out*'  so 
picuously  in  our  Horticultural  fathers,  Wyman  Elliot  and  R  J  • 
lenhall. 

rtainly,  sir,  as  has  been  intimated,  we  have  met  with  great  dis- 
Eigements.  At  a  very  early  day  L.  M.  Ford  told  us  we  could  not 
issfully  grow  the  common  varieties  of  the  standard  apples  in 
lesota.  As  a  Society  we  were  then  in  that  hopeful  period  of  youth 
^ur  trees  were  in  the  same  period,  and  we  sat  dawn  on  Ford,     A 
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succession  of  mild  winters  brought  such  encourasrement  that  we  were 
able  to  place  every  croaker  onj  the  list  with  Ford.  Thrifty  young  or- 
chards sprang  up,  and  our  exhibition  tables  groaned  under  their  load 
of  luscious  apples;  and,  though  the  frost  king  whispered  '^beware/* 
and  croakers  thought  our  trees  were  struck  with  death,  yet  we  heeded 
them  not;  a  shout  of  victory  went  up  and  our  fame  as  an  apple-grow- 
ing State  extended  as  far  as  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 

Alas!  in  the  heigh th  of  our  glory  Old  Boreas  assumed  a  more  savage 
attitude.  He  breathed  on  us  with  a  breath  so  fierce  that  it  blighted 
most  of  our  standards  and  sent  the  chills  to  the  marrow  bones  of  our 
faith.  He  tantalized  us  with  the  stigma  of  being  false  prophets,  and 
all  the  Fords  seemed  to  say  "Amen!  we  told  you  so.'* 

Thus  humiliated,  what  could  we  do.  Should  we  surrender?  Never. 
If  we  seemed  to  falter,  it  was  but  the  feint  of  the  expert  wrestler  to 
feel  our  adversary  and  concentrate  our  powers  for  greater  eflForts.  We 
will  build  again  on  a  more  substantial  foundation,  and  though  the 
completion  of  our  structure  may  require  a  new  list  of  varieties  and  a 
new  list  of  laborers,  yet  the  ultimatum  of  the  apple  question  in  Min- 
nesota will  be  a  grand  success.  And  whilst  we  would  profit  by  oar 
adversities,  we  may  still  remember 

•*  And  though  our  t(»il8  are  hard  to  bear, 

We  have  of  joys  an  equal  share, 

And  less  of  enviuus strife  and  care,  whilst  here  below.** 

To-day,  a  great  city  comes  to  do  us  honor  and  to  strew  roses  iu  our 
pathway.  And  a  generous  public  says,  **with  all  thy  falts  we  love 
thee  still." 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  I  had  a  better  tongue  that  I  might  adequately  ex- 
press our  gratitude  on  this  occasion.  But  the  best  that  I  can  do  is  to 
promise  that  our  Society  shall  go  forward  in  her  eflForts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  mankind,  not  only  as  regards  the  present  generation, 
but  as  regards  the  countless  millions  that  are  to  come  after  us;  and  I 
promise  that  she  will  pursue  these  labors  with  a  sincerity  and  an  en- 
ergy that  shall  do  honor  to  her  parentage  and  merit  the  continued 
approval  of  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive  cities  on  earth,     [Applause.] 
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REPORTS  FROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

I  Secretary  then  read  the  followiDg  report: 

>RT  OF  THE   SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  HORTICULl 
RAL  SOCIETY. 

Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society: 

>re  reporting  the  status  of  our  present  society  at  this  place 
e  well  to  speak  briefly  of  its  predecessor. 

Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society  held  its  last  serai-ann 
ig  June  11,  1887,  under  a  giant  Cottonwood  tree,  known  as 
bro  Chief,"  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Zumbro  river,  ab 
ile  north  of  the  city  of  Rochester.     The  tree  is  said  to  be  \ 
b  in  the  county,     Thirty  or  forty  people  were  present. 

exhibit  of  strawberries  was  probably  the  finest  ever  shown 
^rn  Minnesota.  A.  V),  Sias,  of  this  city  was  the  largest  exl 
[lowing  eight  varieties.  P.  W.  Louden,  of  Janesville,  W 
bed  some  fine  specimems  of  the  "Jessie,"  one  berry  measur 
nches  in  circumference.  Several  members  took  specimens 
Tessie"  to  their  homes  to  plant  the  seeds;  and  we  may  exp 
Imsted  county  will  in  the  near  future  produce  a  new  strawbe 
Yj  at  least,  of  notice.  F 

tie  photograph  of  the  berry  exhibit  and  of  the  people  prese 
;he  giant  tree  in  the  background,  was  furnished  at  a  moder 
to  all  who  desired  it.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  hereafter 
;8  summer  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of  some  noteworthy  hortic 
tbject  lesson. 

fift<^enth  annual  session  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  C 
1  this  city,  Jan.  7,  1888.  Before  this  meeting  it  became  i 
1  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  that  a  change  v 
1.  For,  although  the  society  had  been  in  existence  for  fifle 
the  result  of  its  labors  had  been  anything  but  satisfactory,  a 
emed  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  so  few  workers  could  be  fou 

county  with  interest  enough  in  horticultural  matters  to  shi 
rdens  of  cariying  on  the  work  of  the  society  that  they  mi^ 
the  benefits  of  its  existence. 

Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  socie 
tter  to  President  Sias,  strongly  urged  the  organization  of  a 
vith  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  thus  enlist  the  interest  a 
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labors  of  many  horticulturalists  in  other  sections  of  Southern  Minne- 
sota. 

,  Opinions  concerning  the  new  organization  wete  also  elicited  from  a 
number  of  other  horticulturalists,  including  Wyman  Elliot,  president 
of  the  State  Society,  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  of  Owatonna,  and  J.  H.  Vander- 
vort,  of  Mankato.  Some  of  those  opinions  were  adverse  and  some 
favorable.  Mr.  Elliot  seemed  to  think  we  had  better  begin  by  build- 
ing up  township  societies  subsidiary  to  the  county  organization,  and 
they  to  the  State  Society.  Mr.  Dartt  was  not  enthusiastic  but  said 
we  could  count  on  him  for  membership  fees,  etc.  Mr.  Vandervort, 
though  his  letter  reached  us  after  the  meeting,  strongly  favored  the 
move,  and  said,  **I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend  your  meeting  and  help 
organize  that  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society."  C.  H. 
Pond  sent  us  encouraging  words  from  Easson. 

But  to  return  to  our  annual  meeting.  Two  sessions  were  held  which 
occupied  nearly  the  entire  day.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but 
those  present  were  there  for  business. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  President  Sias  read  a  letter  from 
Jos.  Elinkhammer,  of  Le  Sueur  county,  on  the  subject  of  tree  frauds 
in  his  county.  « 

The  subject  of  reorganization  was  then  brought  up,  and  lettprs  from 
President  Elliot,  of  Minneapolis,  and  J.  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent, 
were  read,  followed  by  a  paper  from  President  Sias  on  the  same  subject. 
After  some  discussion  by  the  members,  the  following  resolution  was 
read  and  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  Olmsted  County  Horicultural  Society  desires  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  its  field  of  labor  and  to  increase  its  usefulness  by 
improving  the  condition  of  horticulture  and  kindred  topics,  and  to 
collect  and  dissemi^ate  correct  information  concerning  the  same 
throughout  the  southern  portion  of  our  State;  therefore  be  it 

Besolved^  1.  That  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society  take 
on  the  name  and  be  merged  in  the  Southern  Minnesota  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

2.  That  all  the  property,  rights,  franchises,  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
are,  vested  in  and  assumed  by  the  said  Southern  Minnesota  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  extend  its  labors  to  and  secure  co-operation  from 
all  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

A  new  constitution  and  a  new  set  of  by-laws,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
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society  ia  its  new  field  of  labor,  were  offered,  and,  after  some  di 
ion,  adopted  by  the  society. 

S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  though  not  present  at  the  meet  in 
lifested  his  good  will  by  contribating  a  paper  on  the  subject 
itomology."    The  paper  was  mainly  devoted   to  a  study  of  tl 
nd  Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer. 

paper  o^  **Onion  Culture"  was  then  read  by  Wayland  Stedma: 
his  city,  which  was  quite  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  differe] 
eties,  the  best  methods  of  cultiyation,  and  the  profits  of  tl 
ness. 

his  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Orcharding,"  by  Edwin  Deacoi 
of  this  city;  it  was  mainly  devoted  to  furnishing  practical  sugge 
8  to  the  planter,  for  buying,  transplanting,  protecting  and  cull 
ng  his  apple  trees. 

resident  Sias  then  read  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Pond,  of  Easson,  i 
5h  he  related  his  experience  in  fruit  growing.  He  has  sever 
hess  trees,  twenty -five  years  old,  that  are  still  healthy  and  bearii 
.  He  also  has  some  success  with  the  Wealthy,  and  is  quite  e: 
ively  engaged  in  small  fruit  growing.  He  has  now  two  acres  < 
kberries,  mainly  the  Ancient  Briton. 

le  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
resident' — A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester, 
irst  Vice-President — J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 
xond  Vice-President — C.  H.  Pond,  Kasson. 
xretary — Edwin  Deacon,  Rochester. 
measurer — Wayland  Stedman,  Rochester. 
brarian — Mrs.  Stansbury,  Rochester. 

vecutive  Committee — William  Somerville,  Viola;  E.  G.  Ballard  an 
1  Bam  be r,  both  of  Rochester. 

le  annual  fee  for  membership  in  the  new  society  was  fixed  by  th 
titution  at  fifty  cents,  and  as  in  the  county  society  heretofore 

member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  State  Horticultural  Repori 
of  additional  charge. 

rticles  of  Incorporation  were  then  adopted  by  the  society  an 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  t 
3ct  the  incorporation. 

ijourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Dated 
iester,  Minn.,  Jan.  18,  1888. 

•  Edwin  Dbaoon,  Secretary. 

le  following  report  was  prepared  by  President  Cutler: 
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MoLEOD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  McLeod  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Cutler,  at  2  o*clock 
p.  M.,  at  the  Methodist  church. 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Minneapolis,  told  how  to  raise  strawberries.  His  re- 
marks were  very  interesting  and  called  out  many  questions  from  those 
present.  • 

The  secretary  being  absent,  M.  W.  Clay  was  elected  secretary  pro 
tem.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read,  showing  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  hand,  and  quite  a  number  of  reports  of 
the  State  Society.     Reports  accepted. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  most  of  the  old  officers  being  re- 
tained, as  follows : 

President — M.  Cutler,  Sumter. 

Vice-President— J.  Benjamin,  Hutchinson. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  I.  Corson,  Glencoe. 

The  date  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  was  changed  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  our  representative  in  Congress 
to  work  for  a  bill  reducing  postage  on  books,  seeds  and  plants 

Very  interesting  papers  were  read  on  "Grape  Growing,"  by  J.  S. 
Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  and  on  ''Fruits  and  Evergreens  for  the  Prai- 
rie," by  G.  W.  Fuller,  of  Litchfield 

BVEKINO  SESSION. 

In  the  evening  an  address  was  made  by  M.  Pearce,  of  Minneapolis, 
subject:  ''How  to  grow  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Grapes  without 
fail,"  followed  b^  questions  and  discussions  on  the  same.  This  was 
followed  by  the  president's  annual  address.  It  called  attention  to 
the  increased  interest  which  is  manifested  in  horticulture  and  the 
promising  outlook  for  the  future.  i 

M.  T.  Ridouty  one  of  the  most  successful  gardeners  west  of  the  Big 
Woods,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  ''Vegetable  Growing." 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  weather,  there  was  not  a  very  large  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting.  We  have  obtained  several  new  members 
the  last  season  and  still  hope  to  have  a  live  and  useful  society. 

Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Jan.  11,  1888. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  Leader  for  a  copy 
of  the  very  interesting  address  of  President  Cutler,  which  is  herewith 
presented. — Secretary. 
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RESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETIN&  OP  THE 
McLEOD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[From  the  Hutchinson  Leader.] 

0  Members  of  the  McLeod  County  Horticultural  Society,  Ladies 

1  Gentlemen: 

rives  me  pleasure  on  this  second  anniversary  of  our  organization 
}te  the  increased  interest  that  is  being  taken  by  our  people  in 
culture,  forest  planting  and  floriculture.  Prom  the  woods  of 
ited,  from  the  prairies  of  Sumter  and  Lynn,  and  from  the  beauti- 
ikes  north  of  this  town — we  hear  of  success  in  fruit  culture. 
» I  commenced  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  market,  about  seven 
since,  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  Then  few  berries  were  in 
larkets  and  it  was  hard  work  to  sell  the  sixteen  dollars'  worth  I 

0  spare.  While  the  past  season  the  hundred  bushels  I  had  for 
did  not  begin  to  fill  the  demand,  and  hundreds  of  cases  were 
fed  from  the  twin  cities*  to  towns  west  of  us.  As  soon  as  the 
3  of  winter  are  gone  and  our  merry  songsters  return  from  the 
Y  South,  the  queen  of  berries,  the  strawberries,  makes  its  ap- 
ince  in  our  markets  and  holds  the  fort  until  about  the  fourth  of 

It  has  been  reported  that  two  million  boxes  were  received  in 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  one  season,  besides  the  hundreds  of 
els  of  homegrown  berries.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
oduction,  prices  were  good  and  demand  better  the  past  season 
for  the  two  previous  years.  The  demand  for  and  production  of 
*  small  fruits  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Mr.  Latham,  of 
Isior,  found  a  ready  market  for  his  eighteen  tons  of  grapes  at  fair 
s.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  are-  being  grown  by  the  acre 
st  at  your  very  doors,  with  as  much  or  more  certaidty  and  a  little 
labor  than  corn.  Tet  how  few  of  our  people  have  a  supply, 
is  the  mission  of  horticultural  societies  to  show  the  people  how 
ise  these  most  delicious  of  fruits,  as  well  as  to  warn  them  of  hum- 
md  swindling  tree-peddlers.  Methinks  if  three-fourths  of  the 
)y  spent  in  this  country  for  dead  apple  trees  had   been   spent   for 

1  fruit  plants  and  the  other  fourth  for  good  horticultural  books 
papers,  every  family  owning  land  could  have  plenty  of  fruit  from 
fvn  vine  and  plant.  The  appetite  for  fruit  is  natural,  and  should 
ipplied. 

)ur  little  two-year  old  child  is  sitting  at  the  table;  on  one  side  of 
late  is  a  nice  dish  of  berries  and  a  rosy  cheeked  apple,  on  the  other 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  I  need  not  tell  you  which  it  would  seize  and 
3 
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>ar  with  eagerness.  A  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  b 
lur  people.  As  the  mobbing  of  Lovejoy  and  the  hanging  of 
wn  presaged  the  downfall  of  slavery,  so  sure  does  the  mur< 
.  Mr.  Haddock  presage  the  downfall  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Al 
foes  of  good  society  and  happy  homes  are  on  the  run  and  ge 
I  knocks  from  every  quarter.     With  the  decrease  of  the  cons 

of  intoxicating  drink,  the  demand  for  the  finest  of  fruits 
sing.     Though  I  am  not  much  of  a  prophet,  I  predict  that  ii 
L  two  years  Mittnesota  will   have  a  prohibition   liquor    law, 

double  the  amount  of  fruit  will  be  consumed  that  there  is  at 
What  a  pleasing  contrast  this  will  be  to  the  present  cond 
hings.  To-day  the  father  toils  for  a  dollar  and  at  night  goei 
3n  and  spends  it  for  liquor,  which  places  *him  in  a  condition  i 
L  that  of  the  lowest  brute,  while  his  wife  and  children  are  co 
L  rags  and  are*suffering  from  hunger  and  cold.  In  the  good 
ing  part  of  his  hard  earned  dollars  will  be  spent  for  fruit,  an 

of  them  for  a  nice  lot  of  vegetables,  his  family  will  be 
led  and  fed  and  his  evenings  spent  at  home  and  all  will  be  hi 
[lis  beautiful  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  is  the  n 
e  of  several  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  Strawberries,  rasplx 
>es  and  plums  are  found  growing  wild,  and  we  see  no  reason 
T^berries  and  raspberries  of  largest  size  and  finest  quality 
»es  equal  to  those  of  Minnetonka,  which  took  the  highest  prea 
le  American  Pomological  Society,  Philadelphia,  and  later  a 
Id's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  cannot  be  grown  in  abundance, 
ell,  there,  the  good  wife  says,  it  is  the  indifference  of  the  mez 
he  ladies,  that  causes  such  a  scarcity  of  these  luxuries.  T 
women  could  have  their  way  every  garden  and  farm  would  h 
I  sized  berry  patch.     My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 

is  right.    Not  only  your   wives   but  your  children  crave 
test   of  nature's   blessings.      I  have  had  the  old  widow,  b 
n   with   age   and  crippled   with   rheumatism  so   that  she 
cely  walk,  come  many  miles  to  see  the  big  berries  and  ask  fG 
ilege  of  picking  a  few,  they  looked  so   nice.     And   then   wl 
3  taken  them  to  town  to  see  the  youngsters  flock  around  the  ( 
look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  scarlet  fruit, 
feel  to-night  like  appealing  to  every  man  in  our  county  who 

land  to  set  apart  some  of  it  for  a  berry  patch,  buy  a  few  ( 
its  of  the  best  kinds  and  then  care  for  them, 
erhaps  you  may  say  you  do  not  know  what  to  buy,  or  how  t< 
them.     To  this  I  will  say  that  it  is  the   mission  of  our  soci< 
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ct  and  disseminate  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  if  you  will 
it  and  pay  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents  we  will  furnish  you 
:s  giving  instructions,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant  and  how 
kre  for  the  same  when  planted.  They  give  the  experience  of  such 
as  Mr.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  who  grew  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
)  bushels  of  strawberries  per  acre  last  year,  of  Mr.  Latham  who 
9ighteen  tons  of  grapes,  of  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Pearce  with  their 
I  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  and  of  many  other  famous  hor- 
turists. 

it  methinks  I  hear  some  hard-fisted  old  farmer,  whose  chief  diet 
been  pork  and  beans,  tobacco  and  hoe  cake  or  corn  dodgers,  say 
this  berry  growing  is  too  small  business  for  him  to  attend  to.  To 

I  would  say  that  your  appetite  and  taste  is  so  blunted  and  demor- 
d  that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  yon  to  change  your  mode  of  liv- 
mi  occupation  to  that  of  a  horticulturalist. 

we  roll  back  the  curtain  of  time  6,000  years  or  more  we  behold 
irst  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  and  their  occupation  that  of 
ig  for  their  vines  and  trees  thereof.  They  were  the  first  horticul- 
ists.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  sons  of  our  farmers 
[>  back  on  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  and  become  doctors, 
ers,  etc.  Bnt  I  believe  the  tide  is  turning,  and  we  predict  that  the 
time  is  soon  coming  when  the  high  places  now  filled  with  lawyers 
millionaires  will  be  filled  with  farmers  and  mechanics,  whose 
ifications  will  not  be  measured  by  the  size  of  their  bank  account. 
D  the  one  who  is  following  the  occupation  of  old  Adam  will  be 
nost  honored  in  the  land. 

it  the  mission  of  the  horticultural  society  is  not  only  to  encour- 
he  growing  of  fine  fruits,  but  to  encourage  the  raising  of  veget- 

for  home  and  market,  the  planting  of  trees  both  for  useful  and 
mental  purposes,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
the  proper  management  of  lawns,  so  as  to  make  of  our  homes 
ant  places  in  which  to  dwell.  Surely,  these  are  subjects  worthy 
e  attention  and  support  of  every  intelligent  citizen. 

I I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Horticultural  en- 
ment  is  done  by  a  few  sacrificing  individuals.  Our  State  meeting 
[leld  in  St.  Paul  last  winter,  with  perhaps  a  hundred  members 
nt.  A  prize  fight  was  held  in  Minneapolis  at  the  same  time  and 
s  said  8,000  men  (but  no  ladies)  gave  one  dollar  each  to  see  the 
l1  display. 

our  fairs  five  or  ten  dollars  is  ofifered  for  the  best  display  of 
I  or  vegetables  (a  id  often  not  paid),    while  some   professional 
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horse  jockey  or  trickster  takes  away  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  of 
hard  cash.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  condition  of  things  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  taste  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  see  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  the  people  of  Hutchinson  I  wish  to  say,  encourage  the  growing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  every  possible  way  until  your  home  wants 
are  supplied  and  until  a  large  cannery  will  be  required  to  consume  the 
surplus,  and  then  there  will  be  healthy  and  profitable  employment  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  your  village.  Mankato  has  had  a 
cannery  for  several  years  and  you  have  had  just  as  good  facilities  as 
that  town. 

To  our  farmers  I  wish  to  say,  do  not  let  our  villiage  friends  enjoy  all 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  Do  a  little  more  thinking  and  a  little 
less  muscle  work.  You  are  buyers  and  sellers,  why  not  be  business 
men  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  local  society  in  Big  Stone  County: 
LAKESIDE  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

No  specially  marked  progress  in  fruit  raising  in  this  part  of  the  State 
can  be  reported;  though  our  people  keep  trying  with  persistent  per- 
severance. The  great  drawback  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forest  trees 
to  protect  such  plants.  A  goodly  number  of  our  farmers  are  appreciat- 
ing this  necessity. 

The  tree  peddler's  enactment  has  operated  favorably  here— keeping 
out  a  set  of  cormorants. 

The  members  of  our  society  are  considerably  scattered,  rendering  i 
quite  difficult  to  keep  up  regular  meetings;  but  it  is  a  live  working 
institution.  Under  its  direct  auspices  a  very  successful  Farmers'  In- 
stitute was  held  here  last  November,  during  which  sessions  the  claims 
of  forestry  were  urged  upon  the  people,  whereby  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  successful  fruit  raising.  S,  Y.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Secretary  Lakeside  Horticultural  Society. 

Browns  Valley,  Jan.  17,  1888. 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  Market  Gardeners  Association : 
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ENNEPIN  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND 
MARKET  GARDENERS  ASSOCIATION. 

).  HUlman^  Secretary ^  etc. 

e  have  about  twenty  active  members  who  take  some  interest,  al 
gh  our  books  show  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more.  We  expect  some 
blood  will  be  injected  into  the  organization  and  give  it  more  life;  I 
)  so,  at  least. 

;  the  annual  meeting  in  December  the  following  o£Ei3ers  were 
:ed: 

reHdent—M..  Pearce. 
Ice-President — Q.  H.  Roberts. 
cretaryand  Treasurer — Prof.  L.  Asire. 
vecutive  Committee'^Wy man  Elliot,  J.  S.  Gray,  Wm.  Lyons. 

Yours  truly,   '  L.  Abirb, 

Secretary. 


DISCUSSION. 

1.  Stevens.  I  want  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sias  as  to  his  success  in 
ag  the  Jessie  strawberry. 

r.  Sias.  We  have  only  a  few  plants  but  they  made  a  vigorous  growth, 
ntleman  in  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west  of  us  [Dodge]  has 
Bd  it  and  is  very  successful;  he  has  been  growing  it  for  the  past 
3  years. 

1.  Stevens.     If  the  extravagant  stories  told  with  regard  to  this 
ity  are  true  it  seems  to  me  its  merits  ought  to  be  investigated. 
'.  Sias.     The  Jessie  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Sharpless;  Its 
is  considerably  larger. 

'.  Harris.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  the  plants  that  were  set  last 
g  and  it  proves  to  be  a  vigorous  grower.  That  is  the  most  I  can 
or  it,  so  far  as  my  experience  with  it  is  concerned  as  yet.  I  was 
nt  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  So- 
at  Baraboo,  and  it  received  much  praise  from  many  of  the  horti- 
iralists  of  that  state,  the  almost  universal  opiuion  being  that  it 
I  good  thing  and  the  best  that  they  have.  But  this  is  not  uni- 
.1,  however;  there  are  instances  where  it  has  proved  a  grand 
re,  the  same  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  new  varieties  that 
been  sent  out. 

.  Pearce.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  president  of 
society  ? 
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Mr.  Harris.    He  says  with  him  it  has  been  about  as  great  a  failure 
any  variety  he  ever  undertook  to  grow.     I  think  there  were  some 
others  who  pronounced  upon  it  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  Pearce.     What  is  Mr.  Smith's  location? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  has  a  peculiar  soil,  with  a  sort  of  clay  sub*soil,  that 
seems  to  be  just  moist  enough  for  a  dry  season.  He  succeeds  with 
strawberries  better  than  any  other  man  I  know;  in  fact,  I  think  he 
stands  ahead  of  all  other  western  men  as  a  strawberry  grower.  He 
does  not  succeed  well  with  the  Jessie,  on  his  soil.  Mathew  Crawford, 
of  Ohio,  speaks  highly  of  the  variety,  and  sees  no  reason  why  it  will 
not  maintain  the  reputation  it  has  thus  far  attained.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  recommend  it  for  setting  largely  nor  any  more  than  for 
trial,  until  we  know  more  about  it;  that  is  my  (Candid  opinion. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Tou  think  we  should  not  take  the  word  of  those  inter- 
ested in  their  sale,  as  regards  their  value  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Some  times  they  see  things  through  different  kinds  of 
glasses. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  will  take  mine  off.  I  find  the  Jessie  strawberry  leaves 
withstood  the  effects  of  the  drouth  splendidly,  and  the  plants  have 
made  a  fine  growth.  The  leaves  seem  to  be  of  the  right  color  and  are 
very  thrifty;  that  is  one  reason  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Jessie 
— its  capacity  for  withstanding  drouth. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Smith.  When  I  heard  of  the  Jessie  strawberry  and  the 
great  recommendations  it  received  from  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society,  I  concluded  to  plant  some  of  them.  I  got  two  hundred  plants; 
they  grew  nicely,  made  as  fine  a  growth,  I  think,  as  any  other  straw- 
berry plant  I  ever  saw.  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  failed  with 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  not  succeeded  with  any  of  the  rank 
growers  and  never  can  with  his  soil.  He  has  a  deep,  loose,  sandy  soil, 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  which  he  manures  very  highly;  and 
he  succeeds  well  with  the  Wilson  strawberry.  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
crops  I  have  seen  raised  of  the  Jessie,  that  when  planted  on  that  kind 
of  soil  it  will  prove  a  strong  grower  but  that  it  will  yield  little  fruit.  I 
think  that  is  his  experience.  Mr.  Louden,  who  originated  the  variety, 
has  a  soil  that  is  not  as  strong,  that  is  underlaid  with  clay;  it  succeeds 
well  there.  I  would  not  advise  any  man  to  buy  strawberry  plants 
that  are  scarce  enough  to  compel  one  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  charged 
for  this  variety.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  Minnesota  growers  know 
enough  about  it  to  recommend  it.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I 
would  consider  it  a  fair  variety  to  try  for  a  few  years;  next  year  we 
may  know  more  about  it,     I  presume  there  are  hundreds  of  groueis 
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State  who  will  fruit  it  this  year.  We  must  consider  the  con 
mder  which  it  is  grown.  There  are  very  few  who  have  su 
thatof  Mr.  J.  M.Smith. 

Harris.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  ought  to  state  mypositi 
Bgard  to  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Hortici 
Society.  I  have  traveled  around  some  in  the  State  and  find  the 
Qcreasing  interest  manifested  to  know  more  of  the  subject 
ilture.  I  have  asked  men  to  join  our  Society  and  they  have  sj 
id  not  join  because  they  were  unable  to  attend  our  meeting 
ionot  realize  that  they  could  get  five  times  the  cost  of  becomii 
ber  from  reading  our  reports,  and  still  remain  at  home.  Th 
realize  the  benefit  of  having  a  large  membership  in  all  sectio 
State.  After  thinking  the  matter  over,  knowing  that  Olmsi 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  State  Society,  I  did  not  see  any  go 
why  it  might  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  have  an  organization  i 
ithern  or  southeastern  portion  of  the  State.  In  my  letter  to  t 
Bnt  of  the  society,  I  urged  them  to  maintain  their  county  orga 
L  and  tried  to  tell  them  how  they  could  help  to  build  up  th 
f.  I  told  them  that  we  ought  to  have  five  thousand  membei 
ght  be  able  to  get  that  number  of  names  enrolled  if  we  had  mo 
^anizations  in  the  State  that  would  work  to  this  end.  I  ho 
ist  that  their  new  organization  may  prove  to  be  a  success, 
bher  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Sias  that  I  thought  the  State  S 
ught  to  have  a  Board  of  Horticulture;  I  believe  the  same  no 
^e  we.  ought  to  have  horticultural  experiment  stations  all  ov 
ite,  and  that  these  stations  should  be  under  the  charge  of  di 
id  county  societies.  Some  might  argue  that  this  plan  wou 
1  the  State  Society.  Gentlemen,  horticulture  is  like  a  gre 
)ther  things,  it  is  "  catching. "  If  ^ome  of  our  country  frien 
rn  out  to  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultui 
\  they  will  become  interested,  and  they  will  certainly  want 
the  meetings  of  thd  State  Society.  I  hope  in  the  near  futu 
be  able  to  hit  upon  some  feasible  plan  for  all  the  local  organ 
i  to  claim  a  membership  in  this  Society, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  letter  was  read  from  President  Lyon  of  the  Mich 
ite  Horticultural  Society : 

FROM  MICHIGAN. 

South  Havbk,  Mioh.,  Dec.  28, 181 

D.  HUlman^  Secretary  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society: 

Ay  Dbar  Sir  :     I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  program  of  your  an 
etingto  occur  on  Jan.  17-20,  prox 

)uring  my  hasty  visit  to  your  city  and  State  in  August  last,  I 
y  much  to  surprise  me  in  the  way  of  horticultural  advance n 
1   I  would  gladly   have  extended  the   calls  I   was  able  to  i 
)n  yourself,  President  Elliot  and  the  various  objects  of  int 
)ut  your  wonderful  and  thriving  city.     I  was  also  very  much  ii 
Bd  in  looking  over  the  various  horticultural  plantations  whi 
s  able  to  visit;  among  which  were  the  State  farm  near  your 
I  plantation  of  Mr.  Gideon,  at  Excelsior;  that  of  Mr.  Luedlol 
rver;  Mr.  Sias,  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent, 
also  observed  with  not  a  little  surprise  the  wonderful  energy 
irage  displayed  by  your  fruit  growers  in  the   face   of  the  clir 
amities  by  which  your  State  has  been  visited, 
f  we,  in  Michigan,  had  more  of  the  enthusiasm  which  you  p( 
uifest  in  the  face  of  your  peculiar  afflictions,  we  might  hope  t 
aplish  far  more  that  has  yet  fallen  to  our  lot. 
?be  little  which  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  the  men  and   the  I 
ture  of  your  State   adds  greatly  to  my  interest  in  yoUr  doin 
1  as  to  my  desire  to  know  you  and  your  people  more  intimatelj 

Very  truly  yours,  T.  T.  Ly( 

fkom  chas.  w.  garfield. 

Secretary's  Office,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dec.  21,  18 
%r  Secretary  Hilhnan: 

four  favor  received,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  it  will  be   impos 
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le  to  make  any  further  engagements  than  those  in  Wisconsin.  I 
d  like  so  very  much  to  meet  you  and  your  Society,  hut  time  and 
gth  are  limited;  and  I«  in  a  moment  of  rashness,  agreed  to  spend 
lays  in  Wisconsin,  following  January  10th. 

Sincerely  yours,  Gabfield. 


FROM  WISCONSIN. 

Janesvillb,  Wk.,  Jan.  U,  1888. 

ids  of  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society: 

hould  have  been  glad  to  have   met   with  you  this  winter.    Our 
nittee  appointed  our  corresponding  secretary,  A.  S.  Hatch,  dele- 
who  will  extend  to  you  our  society's  greeting  for  this  '*  open 
er." 

^ping  your  horticultural  work  will  keep  step  to  the  music  of  40^ 
w  zero,  and  yet  prove  the  varieties  that  will  pay  you  abundantly. 
I  remain  truly  yours, 

Geo.  J.  Eellogg. 

S.     Enclosed  find  my  youngest  daughter's  first  horticultural 
r — competing  for  one  of  your  prizes.  G.  J   K. 


FROM  NEW  YORK. 

RooHBSTBB,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1887. 
L  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

le  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
1  Society,  Jan.  17,  18,  19  and  20,  with  program,  is  at  hand, 
will  be  a  pleasure  if  you  will  forward  such  accounts  of  the  meet- 
is  may  be  published  at  the  time  in  the  daily  Minneapolis  papers, 
any  additional  notes  you  may  think  best.  From  these  I  can  make 
r  account  for  publication.  It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  from 
wide  awake  Society. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  Sblltb, 

Editor  Vick's  Magazine. 
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FROM  TEXAS. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Dec.  30, 1887. 
S.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary^  etc.: 

Dkar  Sir  :  Your  kind  invitatioii  and  letter  received. 
Thanks  for  the  former,  and  in  reply  to  the  latter,  beg  to  saj  oar 
State  report  is  not  out  yet.  When  out  will  comply  with  your  request. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  get  same  out.  Will  you  send  a  delegation  to 
California  to  the  national  conyention  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  ?  We  send  you  programs  of  our  last  state  and  local  meetings. 
Tours  truly,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Johnson, 

Secretary  Texcts  State  Horticultural  Society. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Aorioulture,         ) 
Washinoton,D.C.,  Not.  29, 1887.   S 

S.  D.  Hilltnany  Secretary,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir  :  This  year  I  again  submit  for  your  consideration  an* 
other  schedule,  which  is  but  slightly  changed  from  that  of  last  year. 
You  will  see  that  according  to  it,  it  is  dt'sirable  that  your  Society  hold 
its  annual  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Monday  in 
January  of  each  year.  The  only  reason  for  this,  is  the  fact  of  the 
collision  in  the  meetings  of  your  State  and  Iowa,  unless  some  such  ar- 
rangement is  made  permanently.  There  are  special  reasons,  as  we  all 
well  know,  why  this  should  not  occur — because  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  their  respective  members,  and  because  of  climatic  conditions 
of  similar  character.  Please  present  this  matter  at  your  next  annual 
meeting.  Yours  fraternally, 

H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

SOHEDULB  POR  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOdETIIS. 

First  Wednesday  in  December  (annual  meetings),  Michigan,  Da- 
kota, Missouri;  second  Wednesday  in  December,  Ohio;  second  Tues- 
day in  December,  Illinois;  third  Tuesday  in  December,  Kansas  and 
Kentucky;  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  January,  Indiana  and 
Colorado;  first  Tuesday  after  second  Monday  in  January,  Nebraska; 
first  Tuesday  after  third  Monday  in  January,  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania; 
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uesday  after  fourth  Monday  in  January,  Minnesota  and  We 
5w  York;  first  Tuesday  after  first  Monday  in  February,  Wiscc 
irst   Tuesday  after    second    Monday    in    February,  Michiga 

following  from  Com.  Van  Deman  was  also  read; 

Geneva,  Kas.,  Dec.  23, 1887, 
HiUman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir;  Tour  letter  of  Dt;cember  6th,  has  followed  me  he: 

I  am  spending  a  few  days  with  my  family  after  a  yisit  to  soi 
western  states  on  ofiScial  matters. 

II  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  as 
they  can  take  the  date  proposed  for  your  State.  But  they  ha 
g  held  that  position  that  it  may  be  hard  to  get  them  to  do  { 
mean  time  will  you  not  endeavor  to  have  your  Society  leave  t! 
'  in  such  shape  that  you  can  change  if  Iowa  does  not? 

»uld  gladly  send  you  something  to  present  at  your  next  meeti; 
ere  possible,  but  owing  to  extreme  pressure  on  my  time,  getti] 
scial  reports  or  bulletins  in  addition  to  other  regular  work,  th 
be  almost  out  of  the  question.  However,  I  will  try^  but  hard 
to  reach  it  in  time  for  your  meeting.  I  will  soon  return 
ngton  where  you  can  always  address  me. 
of  the  bulletins  I  mention  will  be  of  interest  to  you  in  t 
west,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  your  members  without  furth 
,  as  I  have  their  names  upon  my  list. 

Tours,  fraternaly,  H.  E.  Van  Dehak, 

Pomologist  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FROM   R.    L.   OOTTERELL. 

Dover,  Olmsted  Co.,  Dec  29,  1887. 
HUlman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

ank  you  for  this  notice.  I  shoujd  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  atten 
ur  meetings,  as  I  feel  as  much  interest  as  usual,  but  remembei 
;ting  old,  and  it  is  rather  severe  weather,  or  I  would  like  to  me 
niliar  friends. 

Duld  be  very  much  obliged  should  you  furnish  me  with  any 
'oceedings  of  the  Society ;  it  will  be  esteemed  a  great  favor  I 
Tours  very  truly, 

R.  L.  Cottbrell. 

lident  Elliot  here  stated  that  Mr.  Gotterell  was  an  honora 
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member  of  the  Society  ahd  one  of  the  original  twelve  who  assisted  in 
its  organization. 

FROM  PROP.   OBSTLUND,  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  3,  1888. 
5.  Z>.  HUlman,  Secretary^  etc. : 

Dear  Sir:  Yonrs  of  December  28th,  at  hand.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
make  use  of  the  time  yoa  have  given  me  to  address  the  Horticaltaral 
Society  on  the  subject  of  Entomology.  I  will  not  have  any  special 
reports  this  year  that  will  require  cuts. 

In  my  last  report  I  asked  members  of  the  Society  to  send  me  speci- 
mens of  any  insect  that  was  foand  to  be  injurious  or  on  which  any 
information  would  be  wanted,. and  I  would  then  look  up  the  subject 
and  report  at  the  annual  meeting.  Bat  daring  the  year  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  any  of  the  members,  and  have  not  had  time  to  un- 
dertake any  special  work  on  insects  injurious  to  the  horticulturist. 

The  subject  ot  entomology  is  not  recognized  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
our  State,  and  we  all  need  to  be  a  little  wakened  up  if  we  could  get 
the  right  man  to  present  the  subject  before  us.  I  am  glad  to  do  what 
I  can,  but  this  is  not  much. 

During  the  summer  I  have  used  most  of  my  time  in  collecting  oar 
insects  along  the  western  border  of  the  State  and  in  finishing  my  re- 
port on  the  plant  lice  of  Minnesota;  a  copy  of  which  I  take  pleasare 
to  mail  you.  Yours  truly, 

0.  W.  Obstlund. 


PROM  DAKOTA. 

Ramsey,  MoCook  Co.,  Dakota,  July  2,  1887. 

S.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc.  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  Report  for  1887  has  come  to  hand,  and  the 
reading  of  it  has  been  the  comfort  of  many  a  leisure  hour.  I  think  of 
the  old  Society  every  time  I  go  into  my  garden.  There  I  am  reminded 
of  its  influence,  and  for  what  little  I  have  there  that  is  better  than 
the  average  farmer's  garden  contains,  and  for  all  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  I  derive  from  the  garden  in  any  respect,  I  feel  an  obligation 
to  the  Society  for  giving  me  the  horticultural  bent  of  mind  and  hold- 
ing me  to  it  till  it  became  second  nature. 
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Y  to  Mr.  CCarris,  when  you  meet  him^  that  I  appreciate  and  thank 
for  the  motion  to  make  me  an  honorary  life  member. 

>u  asked  me  once  to  furnish'my  photograph  for  the  picture  gallery, 
^e  no  spare  copy  suitable,  and  it  is  uncertain  when,  if  ever,  I  may 
mi  where  a  new  one  could  be  taken.  Meantime,  I  wish  you  would 
into  the  State  Fair  buildings  for  a  large  photograph  I  left  there 
^ptember,  1886,  in  frame,  showing  a  group  of  the  State  and  Terri- 
I  commissioners  at  the  World's  Exposition  in  New  Orleans.  If 
Btili  there,  ask  Secretary  Hoard  to  let  you  have  it.  In  the  group 
Hends  will  recognize  what  was  left  of  me  after  my  Washington 
3s.  It  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  at  present.  Let  me  know  if 
Bnd  it.  I  left  it  hanging  on  a  panel  of  the  fish  exhibit.  It  was 
;ned  as  a  present  to  Gov.  Hubbard,  and  I  asked  him  to  send  for  it, 
the  fair  of  that  year  was  over,  but  I  presume  he  never  thought 
afterwards. 

hy  is  Andrew  Peterson  left  out  of  the  list  of  life  members? 
irus  elected  on  my  motion  at  the  samQ  time  with  Charles  Lued- 
It  is  one  of  my  pleasant  memories  that  I  discovered  these 
grand  old  men  out  there  in  Carver  county  and  brought  them 
their  works  before  the  Society,  and  enlisted  them  for  life  as 
re  members.     It  strengthens  my  courage  in   apple  growing  to 

V  that    Mr.   Peterson's  surviving  Russian   trees  —  strays    from 
East  ^lain,    sifted    out    of    the    Washington    inportation,  as 

'.  Budd  called  them— have  continued  ever  since,  the  same 
y  look  as  when  they  greeted  my  prophetic  soul  in  August, 
,  when  I  found  them,  searching  as  I  was,  not  alone  for  apples  to 
;he  medal  with  at  Philadelphia,  but  for  things  new  and  improving, 
;he  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a 
test  of  the  Russian  trees — all  else  had  been  top- worked  on  crabs; 
the  first  time,  also,  that  I  had  seen  an  apple  tree  in  Minnesota 
said  plainly  in  every  expression  of  leaf  and  wood  that  it  had 
5  to  stay.  These  trees  must  now  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
-no  test  for  a  single  seedling,  having  its  own  top  root  under  it, 
for  a  group  of  root  grafted  trees,  a  pretty  good  one.  If,  as  Prof. 
1  avers,  others  of  the  East  plain  Russians,  having  equal  adapta- 
to  our  Northwestern  climate,  are  in  addition  good  in  quality  for 
ig  out  of  hand,  we  are  nearer  success  in  orcharding  than  by  the 
ling  route;  though  to  one  traveling  either  from  the  Russian  start- 
)oint  or  any  other  starting  point,  "  happy  may  be  his  dole,"  I  say. 
J  to  my  own  Russian  trees — apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum — planted 
year,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number  as  before  re- 
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ported,  the  most  of  them  wintered  well.  They  made  a*good  deal 
showing  when  new  growth  commenced  this  spring  than  my  Di 
and  Wealthy,  most  of  which  I  had  to  cut  back;  more,  I  think, 
count  of  insufficient  growth  in  our  dry  season  of  '86,  than  froi 
other  fault.  I  have  added  about  fifty  more  Russians  to  my  on 
all  from  Prot.  Budd  and,  in  the  fall,  will  try  to  give  you  a  stai 
of  their  appearance  then.  They  are  all  making  a  thrifty  growi 
year. 

We  have  had  a  poor  season  here  to  test  new  varieties  of  stra 
ries — too  dry  till  picking:  season  was  over     None  of  mine  have  p 
satisfactory.  Their  growth  for  next  year  is  now  well  started  by 
rains,  and  I  will  give  them  another  trial  before  reporting  on  th( 
name. 

A  scarden  item :  Early  last  fall  I  emptied  my  whole  barn  yard 
the  garden,  covering  the  ground  out  of  sis^ht  and  pretty  deep, 
spring  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  I  burned  the  manure  all  off — at 
the  strawy,  fibrous  part,  before  ploughing.  Have  scarcely  seen 
worm.  Things  are  growing  like  Jack's  bean,  and  the  vegetabl 
of  A  tender,  succulent  quality,  quite  unusual.  Peas  and  po 
planted  April  15th— the  William  Hurst  pea  was  ready  for  the 
June  10th;  the  Champion  of  England,  June  30th,  and  Early 
potatoes,  June  22d. 

Wild  fruits  abundant  with  us  this  season,  especially  g^osebe 
grapes,  plums  and  choke  cherries. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity, 

I  am,  yours  truly,  Olivbe  Qibbs, 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Dec.  3,  II 
Continuing  the  garden  report  and  completing  the  season,  I  { 
the  four  varieties  of  watermelons  planted — Excelsior,  Iron 
Mountain  Sweet  and  Stokes — the  latter,  although  very  sweet 
ported  last  year,  inclining  to  toughness,  and  shall  reject  it. 
Iron  Clad  I  would  only  plant  for  variety  to  exhibit  at  fairs.  It 
nishes  the  largest  specimens,  and  is  very  showy,  but  its  qual 
inferior.  The  MountHin  Sweet  is  always  good  and  averages  '. 
But  I  would  always  plant  the  Excelsior,  and  if  but  one  sort,  it ' 
be  this.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  lot  with  me;  yields  abundant! 
small  ones  and  many  that  weigh  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and 
luscious  quality  and  always  tender.  Rind  thin,  flesh  of  a  deep 
pink.  I  showed  ten  of  the  Excelsior  at  our  county  fair,  Septembe 
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ling  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Largest  Iron  Glad  in  thai 
tion  weighed  thirty-seven  pounds;  but  one  stolen  from  same 
;hat  would  have  gone  to  fifty  pounds.  A  new  variety  appearec 
g  my  vines  which  had  the  shape  of  the  Mountain  Sweet,  color  t 
ire  between  that  of  the  Excelsior  and  Stokes;  size,  a  medium 
^n  Mountain  Sweet  and  Stokes,  and  quality,  texture  and  coloi 
sh  a  combination  of  all  three  at  their  very  best,  with  smallisl 
,  like  the  Stokes,  but  larger.  If  I  can  fix  the  type  by  replanting] 
1  be  a  lovely  melon  for  home  use. 

lanted  the  same  muskmelons  as  reported  on  last  year — Miller'i 
Q  Nutmeg  and  Bird  Cantaloupe.     The  Miller  is  perfection  foi 

use,  but  cracks  at  the  stem  as  soon  as  fit  to  use,  and  will  no 
er  for  market.  The  Bird  cantaloupe  shows  this  year  a  cross  witl 
liller,  bringing  up  its  quality  to  a  high  grade,  retaining  its  firm 
md  soundness  for  handling,  and  losing  about  one-third  in  size 
type  I  hope  to  fix  by  replanting. 

B  market  for  melons  was  always  ready  at  Madison  at  about  a  ceni 
md  by  the  wagon  load  for  well-grown  lots.  I  sent  in  severa 
.  all  I  could  get  in  without  neglecting  the  farm  harvest;  but  th< 
[)ay  I  got  for  the  labor  in  raising  my  melons  was  by  calling  ii 
eighbors  for  six  miles  around  one  pleasant  day  in  September  anc 
ig  a  melon  pic-nie.  Half  a  ton  of  melons  disappeared  in  tin 
loon,  and  just  before  sundown  our  guests  opened  their  luncl 
its  and  spread  an  excellent  pic-nic  suppci  for  us  on  tables  laid  oi 
>lue  grass  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.     I  reckon  some  missionary 

was  done  in  the  melon  cause  by  the  distribution  of  the  pic-ni( 
;  and  I  presume  some  of  my  guests  will  beat  me  out  of  my  pre 
is  at  the  county  fair  next  year. 

tomatoes  this  year  I  had  the  Beauty  in  addition  to  Livingston*! 
sorts,  the  Perfection  and  the  Favorite — all  first  class  every  way 
;he  Beauty  averaged  larger  than  the  others,  and  I  prefer  its  colo: 
;t  of  the  Acme.  The  whole  crop  was  late  in  ripening,  and  aftei 
eting  about  twenty  bushels  of  ripe  tomatoes,  I  tried  the  experi 

of  using  the  green  ones  for  cow  feed.  I  found  the  cows  wouh 
lem  with  good  relish,  taking  half  a  bushel  at  a  ration;  and  offer 
hem  to  my  horses,  they,  too,  pronounced  them  good  and  whole 
I  fed  them  for  a  month  from  the  garden,  the  frost  holding  oi 
be  latter  part  of  October,  and  then  putting  about  fifty  bushels  ii 
basement  of  my  barn,  used  them  up  before  decay  set  in.  T< 
iv  them  cheaply  I  pulled  up  the  vines  by  the  roots,  let  them  wil 
lays,  and  then  shook  the  tomatoes  off  and  picked  them  up  as  w< 
Id  potatoes. 
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Recurring  to  small  fruits,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  report 
next  year  on  strawberries,  as  my  Crescents,  which  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion in  last  report,  and  my  Glendales,  Sharpless,  Warrens,  Parry's, 
Black  Defiance  and  Triumphe  De  Qlondes  have  all  made  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  the  Jewell  a  few  strong  plants. 

In  the  orchard,  e^erthing  that  got  a  fair  start  in  last  year's  dry  sea- 
son, has  done  well  this  summer,  and  the  rest  that  were  cut  back  last 
spring  have  made  good  new  stems,  the  ground  froze  up  dry  about  a 
week  ago,  but  not  deep,  till  we  got  two  snow  falls,  each  of  about  four 
inches,  in  quick  succession — the  last  very  damp,  so  as  to  prevent 
drifting,  and  both  will  probably  melt  and  go  into  the  ground  before 
we  have  any  hard  freezes.  The  additional  Russians  sent  me  by  Prof. 
Budd  last  spring,  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum,  together  with  some 
trees  of  the  Wolf  native  plum  of  Iowa,  said  to  be  a  freestone  similar 
to  the  Weaver,  but  darker  in  color,  and  larger,  have  all  made  a  vi(;or- 
ous  growth. 

Speakins:  of  native  plums,  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  of  inquiry  and 
asking  for  seeds  and  cions,  as  a  result  of  my  report  on  my  plum 
grower  at  your  last  annual  meeting.  It  is  annoying,  for  only  now 
and  then  a  correspondent  sends  stamps  for  a  reply,  and  I  am  too  busy 
with  my  own  affairs  to  attend  to  their  requests,  and  not  being  in  the 
trade  have  no  facilities  to  pack  for  mail  or  shipment.  If  your  experi- 
mental stations  want  to  try  them,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  small 
lots  to  each,  if  your  Society  will  let  me  refer  to  them  and  will  under- 
take redistribution  when  enough  cions  are  grown.  The  crop  this 
year  was  very  abundant  on  nearly  all  the  trees  outside  of  the  cattle 
pasture,  aiid  the  surplus  sold  at  sight  by  the  load  at  Madison  at  two 
dollars  per  bushel.  As  a  hint  to  others,  I  will  mention  here,  that  the 
market  at  the  same  time  was  overstocked  with  half  ripened,  poorly 
handled  plums  irom  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  gulches  in  this  vicinity  at 
one  dollar  per  bushel;  but  mine  were  left  on  the  trees  till  ripe  and  in 
full  color,  handled  carefully,  crated  in  Beecher  baskets — a  lot  that  I 
have  had  on  hand  for  fifteen  years  in  continuous  use — and  carried  to 
town  in  a  spring  wagon.  We  shook  them  off  upon  a  soft  carpet  of 
grass  without  injury,  as  the  space  under  the  trees  was  kept  mown  like 
a  lawn  and  all  rough  or  sharp  things  kept  grubbed  out  or  picked  up 
for  this  purpose.  I  would  never  cultivate  the  native  plum,  but  keep 
the  ground  in  grass  and  fertilize  by  top  dressing  when  necessary. 
This  to  prevent  suckers  from  severed  roots.  No  new  sorts  worthy  of 
mention  found  this  season,  although  previous  favorable  impressions 
are  sustained  and  increased  by  second  testing  of  many^  sorts.    We  find 
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rai  sorts  that  have  so  little  acidity  as  to  make  a  very  palatable 
I  butter  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  sugar,  and   these   are 
ly  all  freestones;  but  the  best  plum  yet  tested  for  canning  is  the 
)  wild  Damson  spoken  of  in  last  report.     I  found  this  year  scores 
>ang  trees  of  this  variety  scattered  all  about  my  woods,  in  bearing, 
bical  in  every  way  with  the  parent  tree,  showing  that  it  repro- 
B  itself  exactly  from  seed,  although  surrounded  evervwhere  with 
m  of  other  sorts.     The   best  plum  to  eat  out  of  hand  is  a  small, 
ry-red  freestone,  bearing  enormously  and  medium  late,  and  hold- 
on  well  against  the  wind.    This  is  a  cross  trom  older  trees  stand- 
near — one  sort  a  big,  dark  reft,  perfectly  sweet  and  solid-meated 
^,  and  the  other  a  large,  light  red  cling,  of  good  sub  acid  quality. 
I  tree  has  borne  heavily  for  two  years  in  succession.     The  best 
1  for  all  purposes  is  the  one  I  mentioned  last  winter  for  its  re*^ 
kable  beauty  of  color  and  finish.     I  speak  of  this  now  in  order  to- 
ition  a  singular  fact.     It  is  the  only  plum  on  my  grounds  that  is 
[)us]y  interfered  with  by  the  birds,  although  my  woods  are  full  of 
the  birds  of  the  North.      They  puncture  every   plum  of  this 
ety  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.     Is  it  because  of  its  striking  beauty? 
bainly  there  are  other  plums  in  the  vicinity  at  the  same  season  of 
ning  good  enough   in  quality.     Next  year  I  must  cover  at  least 
tree  of  this  sort  or  lay  and  watch  to  discover  what  bird  does  the 
^hief.     I  shall  not  pass  sentence  of  death  in  advance,  like  Jeptha 
dd,  for  it  may  be  some  favorite  songster.    I  suspect  the  turtle* 
9,  and  might  find  it  the  sly  brown  thrush,  a  bird  I  love  and  for 
ch  I  would  plant  a  plum  orchard  if  he  could  not  live  with   me 
30ut,  in  memory  of  one  little  pet  of  this  species  that  summered 
wintered  with  me  at  Lake  City  with  the  freedom  of  the  premises, 
ling  to  the  window  to  be  fed  and  to  his  perch  in  the  house  at 
itfall — bathing  in  the  snow  winters,  and  in  the  chicken  drinking- 

summers-^boss  of  the  poultry  yard,  keeping  the  fowls  off  the 
se  porch,  and  companion  of  my  garden  work  in  quest  of  all  worms 
led  up — victim  at  last  to  the  marauding  cat  of  a  neighbor. 
'I  am  too  prolix,  cut  me  down;  but  I  am  reminded  here  of  many 
e  things  of  interest  to  me — possibly  to  others.  Mv  best  bird  fruit 
he  choke  cherry.  They  take  every  one — bushels  and  bushels  in 
but  what  a  scattering  they  make  of  the  pits,  and  what  myriads  of 
ng  trees  coming  up  everywhere  outside  the  cultivated  fields.  I  am 
iged  to  make  war  on  the  choke  cherry  trees  in  some  of  my  gulches 
keep  down  the  black  knot  and  prevent  its  spreading  to  the  plum 
is;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  lovely  tree,  either  in  blossom  or  fruity 
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and  a  good  companion  for  the  wild  tree  rose  which  seems  to  seek  out 
this  tree,  pushing  its  stalks  up  among  the  cherry  branches  on  the 
shady  banks,  and  hanging  out  its  bright  red  blooms  resting  on  the 
cherry  leaves,  six  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  dark  green  of  the  cherry  and  oflFering  the  illusion  of  rose 
blooms  growing  from  the  cherry. 

The  next  best  bird  fruit  is  the  wild  gooseberry,  which  is  as  abund- 
ant here  as  the  hazel  in  Minnesota,  and  yielding  in  great  abundance 
a  large  smooth  fruit,  in  good  demand  in  the  market  either  green  or 
ripe.  A  drove  of  a  hundred  turkejs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon 
them  while  green,  and  when  ripe  the  little  wild  birds  leisurely  har- 
Tested  what  there  was  left.  None  of  my  birds  interferred  with  the 
garden  strawberries  last  summer. 

I  think  Mr.  Brand  was  too  severe  on  the  sand  cherry  in  his  remarks 
last  winter.  I  have  seen  it  in  full  bearing  this  year.  It  occupies  no 
more  space  than  a  currant  bush,  and  bears  an  enormous  crop  of  black, 
glossy  cherries  about  the  size  of  the  Janesville  grapes.  It  is  not  a 
fruit  to  eat  out  of  hand,  having  a  little  of  the  acid  flavor  of  the  choke 
cherry,  but  this  disappears  in  cooking;  and  it  is  so  hardy  and  so 
prolific,  and  so  handsome,  and  so  useful  for  pies,  cherry  butter,  canned 
fruit  and  jelly,  as  reported  by  my  neighbors  who  grow  it,  that  I  would 
certainly  recommend  it  for  trial.  If  "so  disposed,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp 
would  say,  I  would  undertake  to  educate  the  fruit  market  of  any  town 
near  me  to  take  the  sand  cherries  in  large  quantities. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Dakota-grown  apple  in  this  county,  and  only 
a  few  crabs;  and  none  of  the  nurserymen's  native  plums,  except  a 
single  plate  of  De  Sotas  shown  at  our  county  fair.  But  1  hear  that  in 
Turner  and  Clay,  the  two  next  counties  south,  there  were  a  good  many 
fine  apples  raised.  I  did  not  attend  the  Territorial  fair  at  Mitchell, 
being  laid  up  at  home  with  sundry  ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  I  am 
going  up  to  Huron  the  thirteenth  to  meet  with  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  may  then  inflict  on  you  another  sapplemeut. 

A  word  about  the  roses  and  other  flowers  and  I  am  done.  We 
brought  with  us  from  Lake  City  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  of  '86, 
of  the  roses,  our  favorite  damask— name  unknown — the  Plantier,  the 
white  Scotch,  the  yellow  Harrison,  the  old-fashioned  Blush;  the 
Boursault  climber  and  three  kinds  of  moss  roses,  whose  names  are  not 
known.  All  these  gave  us  handsome  blooms  last  summer — the  Bour- 
sault having  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  from  one  root.  How  is  this 
for  only  one  year's  growth  after  transplanting;  and  so  much  better  is 
our  soil  than  where  we  used  to  grow  the  roses,  that  there  is  a  marked 
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8  of  size  and  brilliancy  ot  the  blooms.  We  planted  last  spring 
le  set  of  Salzers  '"Diamond  Four,"  the  Jaequiminot,  th 
ice,  the  Coquette  des  Alps  and  the  Capt.  Christy — the  latte 
orite  rose  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  out  of  five  hundrei 
s  his  gafdener  at  Washington  once  told  me.  All  have  made  i 
'owth,  and  the  La  France  and  the  Coquette  put  out  a  few  nic 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  We  lay  down  and  cover  al 
Bs  with  sod  spaded  from  the  grass  near  by ;  and  shall  uncove 
imond  Four  in  the  spring  with  some  anxiety  for  their  life;  bu 
says  they  will  stand  out  doors.  I  cannot  report  in  detail  oi 
lual  flowers  except  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  com 
vorites  and  some  of  the  new  sorts,  and  that  they  looked  prett; 
elt  nice,  and  were  in  much  request  among  our  guests  and  pic 
rties,  and  somehow  one  carries  nothing  more  agreeable  to 
in  town  than  a  nice  bouquet.  Their  names,  at  least  th 
sorts,  are  not  known  only  to  the  superintendent  of  that  deparl 
who  uses  my  envelope  too  freely  to  save  the  seeds  and  writ 
Qck-up  names  on,  and  crams  the  drawers  and  pigeon  holes  c 
ik  with  the  packages.  But  I  get  acquainted  with  the  perrec 
The  one  year's  growth  that  rewarded  us  with  rose  blooms  o 
>ts  we  brought  from  the  old  garden,  also  brought  out  the  flovn 
[)f  the  lilacs,  the  grandiflora,  the  spireas,  the  nigalias,  the  ch 
the  nisterias  and  the  peonas,  and  here  also  reminding  us  of  th 
8S  of  our  soil.  The  buffalo  berry,  Argentea  Sheperdu^ 
growing  in  my  pasture  and  transplanted  half  a  dozen  sma 
>  the  garden  last  year.  It  is  a  dainty  little  ornamental  tree,  i 
)ect8 — form  of  tree,  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruits.  It  holds  it 
andimmed  by  frost  till  the  last  hard  freeze-up  just  as  wintc 

this  report  is  too  lengthy.     Slash  it  till  it  fits  into  the  prograi 
e  time  allotted  to  other  things. 

lid  be  glad  to  attend  your  annual  meeting;  but  although 
myself  a  little  in  horticulture,  the  farm  business  is  my  employ 
3ven  in  winter,  and  obliges  me  to  keep  closely  at  home»  at  leas 
go  far  away.  Have  not  set  foot  in  a  railroad  car  since  Noven 
5,  when  we  came  here.  But  don't  weep  for  me  on  that  account 
come  to  be  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  ride  on  them  or  g 
ere  away  from  home,  for  that  matter — and  is  so  still.  G. 

next  on  the  program  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dartt. 
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Mr.  Dartt.     Mr.  President,  I  was  invited  to  prepare  a  pape 
experimenta]  stations,  their  scope  and  usefulness,  as  I  undersi 
I  think  those  were  the  words  of  the  Secretary;  and  I  wrote  i 
that  I  would  try  and  do  so,  but  when  I  came  to  get  the  pro; 
found  it  was  a  different  thing.     I  found  he  had  made  the  task 
deal  harder  there  than  at  the  first.    As  you  all  know,  it  is  i 
matter  for  one  to  talk  at  random  about  a  thing,  but  when  y 
pinned  right  down  to  the  thing  itself,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  d: 
I  am  trying  to  run  an  experimental  station  at  Owatonna  and  I 
this  Society  for  instruction.     It  would  be  presumption  on  my 
expect  to  be  able,  or  to  undertake  to  educate  the  Society;  it  wc 
entirely  wrons:.     So  I  have  written  according  to  the  first  he 
which  gives  me  a  chance  to  talk  at  random.     I  do  this  knowii 
fools  can  ask  questions  that  wise  men  are  puzzled  to  answer, 
know,  too,  that  the  principle  comes  in  that  it  is  easy  to  prate 
Bunker  Hill  monument  but  not  easy  to  build  one.     I  would  \ 
deal  rather  prate  at  experimental  stations  than  come  down  he 
try  to  instruct  you  how  to  run  a  horticultural    experiment  s 
With  this  explanation  I  will  read  my  random  remarks: 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS:  THEIR  SCOPE  AND  USEFUL 
By  E.  H.  8.  Dartt,  Owatonna. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  considering  this  subject,  our  main  object  should  be  to  deU 
in  what  way,  we  can  secure  the  greatest   permanent  benefits, 
shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense.     And  the  first  questioi 
be   in   what  line    of  experiment   may  we    reasonably  expect 
cure  these  permanent  public  benefits?    Not  in  the  line  of  small 
for  our  experimenter  would  hardly  have  time  to  explode  one  bo< 
fore  another  would  be  on  and  he  would  have  to  settle  down 
business  of  chasing  humbugs  which  would  be  comparatively 
on  account   of  their  rapid  flight  and  transitory  nature.     In  reg 
flowers  and  vegetables  they  seem  to  be  on  a  paying    basis,  an^ 
few  baits  from   the   public   crib.     In  farm  products  we  favor  ( 
ments,  but  to  do  most  good   they   si'ould   be  so  simplified  thi 
average  farmer  can  comprehend  and  comply  with  the  conditions 

It  is  quite  important  to  know  what  breeds  of  farm  stock   are 
but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  our  fancy  stock  breeders 
have  us  believe,  or  as  to  require  extensive  experiment.    We  kno' 
the   *•  swill  pail  hog**  and  the  "  meal  and  bran  cows  "  are  exc 
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ids,  and  the  best  seed  corn  we  ever  tried  was  the  Richfield.     We 
w  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  ears  of  dent  corn  to  the 

or  our  greatest  beuefits  from  experiment  we  must  look  in  those 
a  where  it  can  change  partial  or  total  failure  to  success.  If  cer- 
i  breeds  of  cattle  were  exempt  from  cattle  diseases,  and  certain 
?ds  of  hogs  were  exempt  from  hog  cholera,  then  the  question  of 
jds  would  become  of  vast  importance,  but  such  does  not  seem  to 
he  case.  Then  where  shall  we  look  for  such  conditions.  This 
Lis  directly  to  our  glorious  hobby,  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental 
s.  Here  in  our  different  varieties  and  climatic  influences  we  have 
the  gradations  from  total  failure  to  eminent  success,  and  I  firmly 
eve  that  no  line  of  experiment  can  be  followed  with  such  assurance 
eneficial  results  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  For,  what 
Id  the  world  be  without  trees?  And  what  must  the  condition  of 
part  of  it  soon  become  unless  tree  planting  shall  receive  a  greater 
»tu8?  Now,  whilst  we  seem  to  have  found  tricks  in  all  trades  but 
1,  some  of  the  other  fellows  say  our  hobby  is  the  biggest  humbug 
and  that  experimenting  at  public  expense  is  useless  for  the  reason 
it  absorbs  vast  sums  of  money  without  adequate  returns.  Their 
r  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  money  goes  out  in  round 
3,  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  which  anybody  can  comprehend, 
st  the  beneficial  results  are  so  scattered  and  far-reaching  that  it 
lires  a  penetrating  mind  to  see  and  comprehend  their  vast  im- 
ance.  And  eve(^  then,  great  benefits  may  result  without  becom- 
perceptible  at  all. 

ippose  the  wheat  experiments  at  our  central  station  should 
>le  our  farmers  to  increase  their  yield  only  one  per  cent  or  four 
-ts  to  the  acre.  If  they  realized  this,  they  might  say  it  is  a  small 
)er  and  it  don't  pay  to  run  these  high-toned  institutions.  Still 
9  benefits  might  be  continuous  and  cumulative,  and  if  figured  for 
year  would  amount  to  over  |200,000,  enough  to  establish  and  run 
experiment  station  for  many  years.  Again,  suppose  a  man,  by 
oved  methods  should  increase  the  profits  of  his  farm  ten  or 
Lty  per  cent  he  would  not  know  where  to  place  the  credit.  Evi- 
ly  most  of  it  would  be  due  to  his  own  good  sense  and  energy,  but 
out  agricultural  papers,  farmers'  institutes  and  experiment  sta- 
I,  he  would  still  be  plodding  on  in  his  old  ways. 
&ny  farmers  believe  that  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  is 
ipted  by  purely  selfish  motives— that  they  are  favored  like  fatten- 
mimals  that  they  may  afford  better  pickings  for  those  who  prey 
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upon  the  industries  of  the  world.  And  that  our  country  is  larg^y 
controlled  by  rings  and  combinations  whose  policy  it  is  to  tax  every 
industry  just  as  much  as  its  degree  of  prosperity  will  warrant,  and 
that  if  their  prosperity  as  a  class  should  be  increased  it  would  be 
followed    by  increased  exactions. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  they  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  teachings  of  men  brought  in  from  the  trades  or 
professions  to  teach  them  how  to  manage  the  farm.  ] 

Experiments,  to  satisfy  this  class,  roust  be  managed  in  each  leading 
department  by  a  man  of  practical  experience  and  in  whom  the  people 
have  confidence,  and  they  must  be  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude 
and  surrounded  by  such  circumstances  as  will  make  them  fair  and 
practicable  tests.  Too  much  science  is  not  admissible  in  the  common 
walks  of  life. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  secured  as  approximated,  it  will  not  be 
strange  if  some  of  our  farmers  should  shout  humbug!  and  if  some  o\ 
the  more  modest  professors  should  think  about  the  pearls  and  the 
swine. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  business  where  the  old  theory  of 
every  man  to  his  trade  comes  in  with  more  force  than  in  conducting 
experiments  of  whatever  nature.     An  obscure  poet  has  said : 

*'  Take  the  wisest  man  that  ever  drew  the  pen. 
Or  raised  his  voice  to  be  beard  by  men, 
He* II  tell  of  tbiDgs  taught  in  his  school, 
But  if  y«  ugo  beyond,  he  too's  a  fool." 

Now,  sir,  we  think  we  discover  a  great  deal  of  the  far  beyond  in 
conducting  varied  experiments,  for  if  precedents  are  found  they  can 
seldom  be  applied  on  account  of  a  change  of  surroundings.  The  word 
experiment  implies  the  exploration  of  new  fields,  and  these  fields  when 
entered  will  be  found  so  expansive  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  the  best 
efforts  of  your  best  man,  though  he  be  philosopher  and  sage.  If  he  jumps 
at  conclusions,  he  will  frequently  stumble,  and  if  he  carefully  feels  his 
way,  his  progress  will  be  so  slow  as  to  require  from  a  reasonable  pub- 
lic the  exercise  of  those  commendable  virtues,  patience  and  charity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  favor  so  much  of  what  are 
called  experiment  stations  as  fruit  and  tree  stations.  There  are  sta- 
tions where  men  will  experiment  as  a  business,  and  after  their  experi- 
ments have  been  made  the  results   have   been   established   beyond  a 
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adow  of  doubt.  My  view  is  this,  that  we  as  a  Society  should  not 
t  out  anything  at  a  station  but  what  we  have  tested  ourselves.  We 
3uld  be  able  to  describe  the  variety  of  tree  and  to  give  the  number 
%t  failed  to  £:row.  E  'Cb  man  in  charge  of  a  station  should  have  a 
ty  to  perform  and  he  should  be  governed  by  that  duty  Ourexperi- 
iits  ought  to  be  such  as  would  warrant  success.  Now,  I  take  it 
it  after  I  have  experimented  on  certain  things  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
r,  do  thus  and  so  and  you  will  get  a  crop  I  am  in  favor  of  fruit 
i  forestry  stations  where  we  can  put  our  trees  and  say  that  we 
ow  they  will  grow.  That  is  the  general  view  I  take  of  it.  An  ex- 
•imenter  is  an  export  and  he  has  got  to  use  his  experience.  His 
jerience  is  used,  it  becomes  developed  and  established  with  regard 
any  variety,  and  then  anybody  can  grow  it.  When  Columbus 
)ke  the  egg  and  made  it  stand  alone,  anybody  could  do  it. 
At,  Sias.  I  consider  this  paper  of  Mr.  Dartt*s  a  very  valuable  one 
1  I  would  like  to  hear  it  fully  discussed.  I  believe  that  there  are 
eral  other  papers  to  be  read  upon  this  subject  and  I  suggest 
ether  it  would  not  be  better  to  hear  those  and  have  them  all  dis- 
sed  at  one  time;  certainly  there  should  be  a  full  discussion  on  the 
tter  of  experiment  stations. 

fr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sias  in  regard  to  the 
priety  of  delaying  discussion  until  the  other  reports  are  in. 
Ir.  Harris.  The  reports  from  experiment  stations  come  in  the  last 
.  [  am  very  much  in  favor  of  experiment  stations.  Experience  is 
3ar  school,  but  it  is  one  in  which  we  can  learn  something.  I  be- 
e  we  ought  to  have  an  experiment  station  in  every  county  in  the 
te  of  Minnesota,  and  that  those  stations  in  a  certain  measure 
ht  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  I 
speaking  of  horticultural  experiment  stations  We  ought  to  have 
I  in  charge  of  these  stations  who  have  the  capacity  to  manage 
n.  For  instance,  we  might  have  one  man  to  conduct  experiments 
n  one  line,  and  another  in  another  department.  One  man  may 
seed  in  growing  Hcedling  apples,  another  in  small  fruit;  while  here 
there  we  may  find  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to  conduct  experi- 
Lts  successfully  along  the  whole  line. 

he  field  for  experiment  in  this  State  is  a  very  broad  one.  It  is  well 
wn  that  we  have  met  with  a  series  of  reverses  in  our  endeavors  to 
V  the  apple;  to-day  we  dare  not  stand  out  and  say  to  the  world 
i  we  can  grow  the  apple  successfully  here.  But  by  testing  Russian 
eties  and  new  seedling;^,  and  planting  the  seeds  of  these  Russian 
eties  and  of  the  best  seedlings  and  crossing  them,  we  may  ho;}e  in 
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time  to  secure  varieties  that  will  be  adapted  to  our  wants  in  every 
portion  of  our  State.  We  want  to-  conduct  our  experiments  with  a 
view  to  get  apples  that  will  last  us  the  year  round,  as  we  must  recog- 
nize  that  fruit  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  fruit  upon  our  tables,  and  if  there  is  a  lack  in  this  direction  we 
are  living  very  poorly.  « 

We  have  the  native  plum  growing  in  our  State  and  in  Dakota,  and 
as  far  north  as  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  aad  some  varieties  of  the 
plum  are  very  choice  fruit.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  experimenters 
ought  to  collect  together  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  found  in  these 
northern  regions  and  raise  seedlings  from  them  to  get  the  best  and  dis- 
tribute the  products  so  that  every  farmer  throughout  the  State  and  in 
Dakota  may  know  that  they  can  grow  the  native  plum  in  great 
abundance  and  varieties  that  are  choice  in  quality.  If  we  follow  up 
t£e  improvement  of  any  one  kind  of  fruit  properly  it  can  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  be  fit  for  use  in  our  kitchens  and  upon  our  tables. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  experimenting  upon  is  for- 
estry. We  want  to  test  the  question  whether  our  native  trees  that 
are  growing  in  our  forests  in  Minnesota,  are  better  adapted  for  use 
than  trees  that  are  brought  here  from  Europe;  to  find  out  the  best 
methods  of  culture  and  planting;  to  determine  which  will  furnish 
th<^  cheapest  and  best  fuel,  and  afford  material  for  lumber  and  shelter- 
belts,  in  the  very  shortest  space  of  time.  These  and  other  questions 
could  be  brought  out  by  experiments  at  these  stations.  I  hope  this 
Society  will  encourage  the  work  to  be  done  at  such  stations  and  that 
we  can  have  them  located  where  such  experiments  may  be  carried  on, 
and  if  they  are  properly  conducted  I  will  guarrantee  that  they  will 
not  only  be  of  service  but  that  we  shall  receive  much  benefit  from 
them. 

President  Elliot.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  continue  this  dis- 
cussion at  this  time,  but  take  up  some  of  the  unfinished  correspond- 
ence. We  have  a  question  box  and  anyone  that  desires  can  prepare  a 
question  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting  at  the  close  of  every  session, 
when  if  there  is  time  a  few  minutes  can  be  given  to  discussion  of  what- 
ever the  subject  may  be 


FROM  COMMISSIONER  COLMAN. 

S.  D.  Hilltnan,  Secretary,  etc.  ; 
Dear  Sir  :     This  section  is  collecting  material  for  a  report  on  apple 
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,  and  it  is  desirable  that  information  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
ries  occasioned  by  the  disease  be  obtained  from  your  State. 
>a  will  greatly  aid  this  section  in  this  work  by  answering,  as  far 
)u  are  able,  the  following  questions : 

What  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  the 
ise  in  your  State  ? 

What  varieties  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease  ? 
[.     What  varieties  are  comparatively  free  from  the  attacks  of  the 
? 

'.  Does  the  character  of  the  soil  or  atmospheric  conditions  in 
way  influence  the  spread  of  the  disease  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  remedies  that  have  been  used  with  success? 
)ping  that  you  will  favor  the  section  with  the  desired  information, 
I  remain,  respectfully, 

Norman  J.  Colmak, 
Commissioner. 

DISCUSSION. 

r.  Brand.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  while  I  was  in  the 
;h  I  met  the  Rebel  General  French,  and  in  conversation  with  him 
ated  that  when  he  was  a  boy  they  were  troubled  with  the  scab  in 
Hate  of  Virginia;  that  in  his  father's  orchard  they  tried  the  ex- 
nent  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  body  of  the  apple  tree,  put  in  a  quan- 
of  sulphur  and  then  plugged  up  the  hole;  that  for  years 
wards  the  tree  was  never  troubled  with  scab. 
p.  Harris.  If  he  had  put  the  sulphur  under  the  tree  it  would  have 
still  more  beneficial. 

r.  Dartt.     I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  President,  if  there  has  been 
instance  of  apple  scab  known  in  this  State  f 
r.  Harris.     I  have  seen  it  on  one  or  two  seedlings  and  observed  it 
y  orchard  the  summer  before  last  on  my  Strawberry  crab. 
'.  Dartt.     I  think  I  have  seen  it  on  apples  that  were  brought  in 
other  states. 

esident  Elliot.     For  the  information  of  some  of  the  members  it 
it  be  well  for  you  to  explain  what  it  is. 
\  Dartt.    I  don't  think  I  can. 

-.  Harris.  It  forms  upon  the  fruit  and  takes  a  growth  which 
ids  if  it  is  very  bad  until  the  apple  will  get  as  much  out  of  shape  as 
3  that  are  effected  by  the  curculio.  It  has  a  vigorous  growth,  but 
re  not  seen  it  in  this  State  far  enough  developed  to  cause  cracking 
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of  the  fruit,  but  enough  to  eflFect  the  shape  of  the  apple.  In  condi- 
tions where  the  trees  are  very  much  confined  for  want  of  circulation 
of  the  air  there  is  more  of  the  disease  mauifest. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  this  talk  in  regard  to 
experimental  stations,  and  I  would  like  to  say  now  that  it  is  the  doty 
of  this  Society  to  instruct  Commissioner  Colman  (if  he  does  not  know 
his  duty,)  that  is  just  what  he  is  there  for,  to  try  and  explain  different 
things  thiit  prove  destructive  to  various  crops  and  to  find  out  remedies 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  Pearce.     That  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Brand.  The  benefit  is  for  the  whole  people  and  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  the  expense  of  ascertaining  these  facts. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  t  President,  I  would  say  that  I  received  a  circular 
from  Mr.  Colman  asking  the  number  of  fruit  trees  and  the  number  of 
acres  I  had  in  cultivation,  stating  that  the  information  was  wanted 
with  a  view  of  putting  himself  in  communication  with  the  fruitgrow- 
ers of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  from  them. 

President  Elliot  here  introduced  Mr.  J  S.  B.  Thompson,  of  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Iowa  Ilorticultural  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens  Mr.  Thompson  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  and  fellow  horticulturists:  I  re- 
turn to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  in  permitting  me,  as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
mingle  with  you  in  your  discussions  at  this  meeting.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  knowledge  we  gain  in  this  manner  may  be  of  mutual 
benefit. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  question  in  dispute  here  in  regard  to  the 

blight  of  the  apple.  In  Missouri  it  has  effected  the  fruit  very  much; 
it  is  caused  by  the  buffalo  midge  stinging  the  fruit.  In  this  State  and 
in  Iowa,  it  is  injured  by  the  stinging  ant;  perhaps  some  of  you  have 
run  into  a  covey  of  them;  I  don't  know  whether  they  bite  or  sting,  but 
they  hurt  most  awfully  when  they  get  after  a  person.  I  noticed  a 
swarm  of  these  ants  in  a  young  orchard  and  they  almost  ruined  one- 
third  of  the  fruit  on  one  tree.  I  was  working  around  there  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  row  with  them.  I  went  to  the  house  and 
got  some  torches  and  soon  drove  them  out.  I  noticed  that  the  fruit 
they  stung  would  wither  and  the  apple  would  grow  out  of  shape. 
When  first  stung  it  expands  in  growth  and  afterwards  there  is  a  dark, 
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^n  speck,  forming  into  a  knot,  as  the  fruit  grows;  when  you 
)  to  remove  it  by  peeling  the  apple  you  will  have  to  cut  a  quarter 
1  inch  deep  in  taking  it  out. 

Missouri  they  have  the  midge  and  the  scale  louse;  the  same 
g  is  noticed  in  California.  The  disease  is  described  at  length  in 
)rk  which  I  have  here.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  leport  from  the  De- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Colman  and  also  by  Mr.  Van  Deman. 
intains  the  report  of  the  agricultural  department,  that  of  the 
list,  the  statician,  entomologist,  etc.  It  appe;trs  from  the  report 
3  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  experiments 
5  on  the  California  fruits,  and  some  are  recorded  here  as  iu  fruit 
issouri.     They  have  tried  experiments  with  soap  and  kerosene, 

and  whale  oil,  etc. 

r.  Harris.     Carbolic  acid  is  also  used. 

r.  Thompson.  I  think  it  is,  but  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
fifty  experiments  oientioned.  I  received  this  book  about  three 
:s  ago,  and  it  is  worth  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  to  any  man  who 
owing  fruit,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  if  he  will  read  it  and  practice 
b.  This  information  is  gathered  up  from  different  localities  and  is 
bed  here. 

regard  to  these  experimental  stations  I  think  that  every  man 
it  to  make  himself  an  independent  experimenter.  What  will  grow 
hat  brother's  farm  there  might  not  grow  on  mine,  or  on  this  other 
her's.  The  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  growth  of  trees  as 
as  climate,  but  both  have  their  effect.  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
;leman  in  the  room  that  would  read  the  chemist's  report  in  this 
z  that  would  believe  that  the  life  propensities  or  the  sources  of 
of  the  different  trees,  derive  their  sustenance  and  nourishment 
the  growth  and  life  of  the  tree,  from  chemical  action.  If  you 
J  to  ^ee  the  chemical  analyzation  of  even  the  Ben  Davis  apple  you 
Id  hardly  believe  it;  I  didn't  believe  it  myself.  I  read  it*  over 
e  and  finally  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  like  the  Bible,  meant 
8  believed  and  I  would  believe  it. 

am  trying  experiments  all  the  while.  I  find  it  helps  me,  and  these 
iriments  have  proved  a  benefit  to  several  of  my  neighbors,  also, 
experiments  I  have  made  in  a  seedling  orchard  have  been  worth 
dreds  of  dollars  in  our  State  The  experiments  you  have  been 
[ing  in  this  State  have  also  been  of  great  value, 
his  report  here  states  that  already  the  Wealthy  apple,  which  was 
inated  by  Mr.  Qideon,  of  this  county,  is  becoming  a  leading  apple 
export,  from  Canada  and  Vermont;  and  this  is  a  credit  to  your 
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State,  as  well  as  to  the  originator  of  the  apple,  Mr.  Gideon 
Peter  and  the  Gideon  are  also  valuable  varieties.  What  we  ne 
few  more  such  apples  as  the  Wealthy,  that  are  long  keepers;  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Gideon,  or  some  other  Northwestern  man,  will  | 
the  desired  fruit. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  that  we  all  can  profit  by.  My  advice 
«very  man  to  plant  all  the  good  seeds  from  all  the  good  apple 
come  in  your  way.  It  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that  oi 
of  an  apple  will  give  a  corresponding  apple  of  the  parent;  the 
may  be  better  or  they  may  be  inferior.  I  know  the  kind  of  seec 
I  have  planted  in  my  orchard,  in  Grundy  county,  and  I  kno^i 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  different  varieties  at  the  Storey  ( 
fair  one  year — distinct  varieties.  Many  of  them  were  very 
apples;  some  were  very  poor.  I  have  some  kinds  on  which 
taken  five  or  six  state  premiums,  in  Iowa.  By  my  ezperimeni 
this  way  it  has  been  the  means  of  enlisting  several  of  my  ne 
farmers  in  the  growing  of  seedlings  down  there.  I  Iiave  been 
ing  them  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  believe  if  those  present  woulc 
seeds  of  our  native  seedling  trees,  crossed  and  fertilized  with  pi 
Russian  varieties  that  we  would  succeed  in  a  few  years  in  pra 
the  very  best  apple  which  can  be  grown  anywhere,  and  that  we 
soon  place  apples  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  of  this  Nort 
em  country. 

In  this  book  there  are  over  fifty  varieties  of  apples  meni 
While  I  am  talking,  there  is  one  new  fruit  mentioned  of  a  seed 
an  unknown  parentage,  originating,  I  think,  in  South  Ca 
which  is  said  to  be  devoid  of  either  blossom,  seed  or  core;  it  is  i 
be  a  very  good  apple,  keeping  till  April  and  May,  in  its  own  cl 
It  is  something  I  never  read  of  before,  but  it  is  in  print  here 
suppose  it  must  be  true.  It  is  a  sweet  apple,  of  deep,  orange  j 
and  the  season  is  claimed  to  be  from  April  to  May;  an  unknow 
ling.     How  true  it  is,  I  would  rather  say  after  seeing  the  apple. 

This  seems  to  be  an  instance  where  a  new  variety  of  apple  ha 
originated  by  the  planting  of  seeds,  originating  a  variety  destit 
seeJs,  and  nature  having  done  the  balance. 

If  this  Society  will  adopt  the  plan  of  establishing  experiment 
tions  and  will  take  some  of  its  best  men,  who  will  give  their  ti 
who  will  work  at  their  leisure  at  experimenting  in  a  practice 
you  will  find  it  of  advantage  and  you  will  be  improved  by  i 
-whole  of  you. 

Mr.  Harris.     These  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricultu 
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valuable,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  who  receive 
1  from  their  members  of  Confess  do  not  appreciate  them  prop- 
;  but  every  horticulturist  ought  to  have  the  last  one  and  just  as 
y  of  other  numbers  as  he  can  get.  Probably  Commissioner  Golman 
Id  send  a  copy  to  anyone  who  would  write  for  them.  Members 
ongress  can  mail  them  to  people  who  would  appreciate  them  and 
hom  they  would  be  useful.  I  would  recommend  that  members  of 
Society  write  to  their  members  of  Congress  and  request  thai  a 

of  the  last  report  be  sent  to  them  and  as  many  as  can  be  had  of 
back  numbers,  and  they  will  be  sent  to  them  free  of  charge, 
r.  Thompson.     I  think  there  were  seven  or  eight  thousand  copies 
ted  for  general  distribution. 

esident  Elliot  here  announced  that  anyone  on  payment  of  a  dollar 
me  a  member  of  the  Society  and  entitled  to  copies  of  our  report, 
id  in  cloth, 
a  motion  of  Col.  Stevens  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  7  o'clock 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  January  17,   1888. 

le  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  by] Vice-President 
,  who  stated  the  first  thing  in  order  upon  the  program  for  the 
ing,  was  the  delivery  of  the  President's  Annual  Address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

\bers  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ladies  and  Oen- 

men: 

e  have  come  together  once  more  to  take  up  the  horticultural  re- 

3  of  the  year's  work,  and  draw  from  it  some  conclusions  worthy 

onsideration  for  our  instruction.    The  vicissitudes  of  the   year 

been  manifold  and  exhibited  in  various  ways.  With  all  of  us 
year  has  not  been  full  of  unbounding  contentment,  joy  and  hap< 
IS.  Dame  Nature  has  at  times  seen  fit  to  cast  m*^ny  a  threatening 
n  upon  our  thoughts,  deeds  and  actions.     Some  have  been  blessed 

prosperity,  happiness  and  good  fortune,  while  others  have  been 
whelmed  'with  affliction  and  reverses.  Sometimes  we  have  been 
lie  mountain  top  in  our  aspirations  for  worldly  gain- and  horticul- 

fame,  at  others  deep  down  in  the  valley  of  gloomy  discourrige- 
b  and  depression.    The  experiences  of  the  past  where  they  have 

profitable  and  instructive  should  be  treasured  in  our  minds  and 
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reviewed  as  we  meet  to  greet  each  other  in  friendly  discussion  for 
improvement;  for  here  it  is  we  brush  away  the  cobwebs  from  our 
minds,  obtained  by  recluseness  from  the  world,  and  receive  new 
impulses,  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  and  impossi- 
bilities of  this  labor  of  love  to  which  so  many  of  us  have  devoted  our 
time,  money  and  attention,  in  trying  to  develop  something  that  will 
be  of  use  to  future  generations. 

We  come  here  this  evening  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work 
of  the  past  year  and  try  to  discern  wherein  it  has  been  successful, 
and,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  our  failures.  Here  we  should  be  willing 
to  discuss  freely  what  have  been  our  plans  of  operation,  that  we 
may  develop  or  impart  information  concerning  the  progress  at- 
tained, or  describe  new  methods  adopted  in  conducting  our  particular 
industry.  If  we  have  made  failures,  it  is  here  we  should  be  willing  to 
discuss  them,  and,  if  possible,  discover  their  causes.  If  we  have  been 
successful  in  producing  something  better  than  our  neighbors,  it  is 
here  we  should  try  to  impart  that  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of 
the  'vhole;  unless  we  believe  in  that  trite  but  true  sayiog,  "It  is 
always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies — seldom  safe  to  instruct 
even  our  friends."  As  a  rule  our  greatest  ambition  should  be  to  place 
the  knowledge  we  possess  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  our 
different  crops  at  the  disposal  of  all,  then  we  shall  be  giving  and 
receiving;  this  will  be  improvement  in  the  right  direction.  Our  new 
theories,  new  methods,  new  experiments  are  of  little  value  to  the 
world  at  large  unless  we  are  willing  to  have  broad  gauge  ideas  and 
spread  them  far  and  wide,  imparting  freely  to  each  other  what  we 
have  discovered  that  will  be  of  value  to  mankind. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  those  can  direct  best  who  can  do  best;  and 
those  can  do  best  in  any  department  of  work  who  begin  early  in  life, 
and  learn  by  first  impressions  and  experience  much  that  can  be 
learned  in  no  other  way.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  endeavor  to 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  the  performance  of  horticultural  duties  at 
a  very  early  age  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  important  move  towards  solving  this  problem  jf{  profita- 
ble fruit  raising. 

The  thought  forcibly  impresses  us  of  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
that  have  been  wasted  by  not  understanding  fully  th^  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  part  of  the  work  upon  another  Correct  princi- 
ples' and  ideas  should  be  instilled  into  our  minds  at  the  beginning  of 
our  education,  or  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  on  the  wrong  road  to 
Success.     A  very  dull  scholar  is  he  who  cannot  learn  some  new  truth 
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zperienee.  Benjamin  Franklin  said :  **  Experience  keeps  a  dea 
,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other."  The  school  of  experience  t 
[)f  us  has  been  a  very  dear  one,  and  want  of  system  has  been  t 
aearly  as  expensiye.  There  is  nothing  that  I  regret  more  tha: 
ibit  I  have  fallen  into  of  doing  my  work  in  an  unsystem 
ly;  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  see  the  necessity  of  havin 
fixed   purpose  in  all  classes  of  work,  and  systematic  rules  t 

7  young  person  should  be  taught  that  there  should  be  a  plac 
irything  and  everything  in  its  place;  also  that  there  should  b 
established  for  doing  all  classes  of  work,  and  it  should  be  don 
ing  to  the  rule  as  near  as  possible.  It  is  the  unsystematic  wa] 
e  of  going  through  life  that  causes  us  so  much  waste  of  timi 
many  of  our  failures. 

is  uot  all;  many  of  us  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  up  i 
.mount  of  time  unprofitably.  There  is  a  quotation  like  this 
rery  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is  every  minute  of  time.' 
»  is  the  thief  of  time,  and  if  we  should  make  use  of  eaci 
t  with  the  mind  directed  to  some  particular  object,  how  mucl 
^onld  w^  accomplish.  Show  me  a  man  that  has  methodical 
atic  ways  of  doing  everything  with  which  he  is  connected,  anc 
ivariably  a  successful  business  man  in  whatever  industry  h( 
!  engaged. 

HBTROSPEOTIVB. 

sty-one  years  ago  the  thirtieth  of  the  present  month  this  Society 
i  first  annual  winter  meeting  at  Faribault;  a  little  band  ii 
rs,  bnt  devoted  in  purpose;  and  the  few  remaining  that  camt 
Front  on  that  occasion  and  enlisted  for  the  war,  have  nevei 
t  their  interest  in  the  good  cause  diminish,  but  have  ever  beei 
mt,  faithful  workers,  untiring  in  their  devotion,  standing 
ir  to  shoulder,  battling  against  the  elements  to  make  success 
industry  capable  of  giving  us  employment,  sustenance  anc 
ation  to  the  better  impulses  of  our  minds  and  added  refine 
)  our  homes.  This  band  of  persistent  workers  little  though! 
reverses  they  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  or  the  discourage 

0  endure,  and  if  they  have  had  doubts  and  fears  to  overcome 
ive  never  showed  signs  of  being  disheartened,  but  have  evei 
eir  faces  to  the  front;    if  their  labors  were  arduous  they  re 

1  their  efi^orts  to  make  a  success  out  of  defeat.  If  their  doubts 
ed    into    fear  they    have    never    murmured.     If   they   have 
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increased  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  desire  or  ambition  to  press  for- 
ward this  work  of  horticulture  they  so  nobly  begun,  they  feel  well 
repaid  for  the  toil  of  mind  and  body  they  have  endured.  As  the  say* 
ing  now  is,  we  are  of  age,  and  like  the  young  men  of  our  country  we 
are  now  able  to  take  on  new  responsibilities,  new  ambitions,  new 
hopes,  new  desires.  In  looking  back  over  the  records  of  our  past 
history  we  find,  as  in  all  other  classes  of  business,  many  becoming 
discouraged  have  dropped  out,  but  those  remaining  are  devoted  work- 
ers, wishing  to  perpetuate  the  same  unselfish  desire  in  those  comin)^ 
after;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  whoever  take  upon  themselves  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  aiding  and  sustaining  the  correct 
principles  of  horticulture  in  coming  years,  will  brins:  more  intelligent 
minds,  as  devoted  hearts  and  as  willing  hands  to  help  develop  an 
industry  that  had  its  beginning  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  fascinate  and  attract  the  attention  of  mankind  as  long  as 
the  d#ws  of  Heaven  fall,  causing  the  earth  to  produce  trees  and  plants 
to  bud  and  bloom. 

FAILtTBBS. 

Failure  is  an  ever  present  factor  that  attends  nearly  every  industry 
of  any  magnitude.  The  failures  in  trade  in  the  United  States  in  1887 
have  averaged  one  to  every  one  hundred  and  eleven  persons  in  busi- 
ness; while  the  failures  with  those  in  horticultural  pursuits  I  think 
have  been  less,  yet  there  are  more  than  there  should  bt. 

The  reasons  for  our  failures  are  not  at  first  apparent,  but  on  seek* 
ing  after  the  known  or  unknown  facts  the  true  causes  are  developed; 
but  then,  as  the  saying  is,  '*  It  is  too  late  to  lock  the  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen."  To  obviate  the  possibilities  of  failure  each  enter- 
prise should  be  scrutinized  with  care,  caution  and  sagacity.  Many 
times  it  is  the  want  of  a  true  system  atranged  in  regular  subordina- 
tion to  a  well  developed  plan  to  be  guided  by  a  mind  stored  with 
knowledge  based  on  practical  and  scientific  principles  for  governing 
all  our  actions. 

Our  experiences  in  producing  apples,  pears  and  cherries  have  to  a 
large  etxent  been  discouraging;  now  is  there  not  a  good  reason  for  so 
many  partial  and  total  failures  ?  When  we  consider  the  methods^ 
used  in  handling,  planting,  care  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  I  some- 
times wonder  that  we  have  shown  any  good  results.  Still  there  are 
many  places  in  the  State  where  apple  trees  are  yielding  a  proper 
remuneration  or  return  for  time  and  money  expended.  Many  of  our  I 
failures  have  come  through  lack  of  thoroughness  in  all  oor  experi* 
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ts,  in  developing  this  class  of  fruits  in  a  climate  like  ours.  If 
standard  of  success  with  the  apple  has  not  been  high,  we  have 
t  reason  for  encoaragement  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  alt 
s  of  small  fruits  where  we  have  planted  them  judiciously  with 
er  surrounding  elements. 

lere  is  hardly  any  place  so  bleak  but  where  some  varieties  of  the 
1  fruits  will  thrive  and  produce  profitable  crops  when  planted  and 
1  for  with  intelligence,  unless  in  some  few  exceptional  cases  under 
liar  circumstances. 

MARKET  SUPPLY   AND   DEMAND. 

^ithin  the  last  decade  great  alterations  have  been  produced  for 
roving  the  business  methods  relative  to  increasing  the  facilities 
liandling  and  distributing  large  quantities  of  horticultural  prod- 
I  expeditiously.  Now,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is 
'  a  market  can  be  obtained  for  produce,  and  how  production  can  be 
ted  to  the  capacities  of  the  market. 

few  years  ago  our  market  gardeners  held  back  in  extending 
rovements,  for  fear  of  overstocking  the  market.  Sales  were  slow, 
es  low,  much  that  they  raised  was  necessarily  disposed  of  at  a 
it  sacrifice.  New  manure  and  machinery,  together  with  greater 
lligence  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  management  of  sowing,  cul- 
iing,  harvesting  and  marketing  their  products  has  served  to  revo- 
oaize  the  whole  system  of  market  gardening,  and  create  new  rela- 
Ls  with  producer  and  consumer  regarding  supply  and  demand,  that 
alike  beneficial  to  both.  In  this  business  as  in  every  other,  the 
*e  system  introduced  in  the  carrying  of  it  on  the  better  the  chances 
be  of  success;  and  if  all  used  the  same  enterprise  and  judgment 
their  operations  their  expenses  would  be  reduced,  their  profits 
'eased,  and  a  fi:eneral  prosperity  prevail. 

^  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  these  enterprising,  persistent 
I,  who  never  fail  in  producing  first-class  products,  and  obtaining 
d,  remunerative  prices,  that  come  to  the  front,  prosper  and  are 
py;    and  it  remains  for  the  shilly-shally  laggard  who  always  has 
r,  unshapen  vegetables  and  fruits  to  sell  to  do  the  grumbling  about 
r  markets  and  low  prices.    I  have  heard  it  said  by  gardeners:  "  If 
^ere  not  for  these  commission  men  that  are  shipping  in  such  large 
entities  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  we  could  dispose  of  more  produce  at^ 
ter  prices."    Now  those  men  do  not  stop  to  think  what  an  import- 
factor  the  comniiBsion  or  middle  man  is,  or  to  consider  if  it  were 
for  their  tact,  push  and  energy  our  markets  would  be  much  more- 
6 
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irregular  in  supply  and  prices;  short  at  one  time  and  oyerstocked  at 
another.  They  are  the  great  distributors  and  equalizers  or  balancing 
power  that  governs  supply  and  demand,  the  market  gardener's  best 
support. 

FORESTRY. 

I  do  not  wish  to  forestall  the  Forestry  Committee's  reports,  only  to 
add  emphasis  to  what  they  may  say  with  regard  to  the  adopting  of 
some  definite  plans  for  accomplishing  what  seems  to  be  of  necessity 
for  the  well-being  of  those  interested  in  horticultural  and  agricultu- 
Tal  pursuits.     The  subject  of  forestry  is  becoming  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  that  it  is  attracting  a 
portion  of  their  attention  which  it  so  justly  deserves.    There  should 
be  some  scheme  devised  for  the  reservation  and  protection  of  large 
areas  of  timber  to* the  west  and  northwest  of  this  point,  to  serve  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  protection  from  storms  of  wind  which  sweep 
over  this  portion  of  the  country  with  so  much  fury  and  cause  such  great 
loss  of  life  and  property      The  ameliorating  influences  of  this  large 
belt  of  timber  on  our  climate  at  this  point  is  known  to  be  very  great; 
the  thermometer  here  ranging  several  degrees  higher  in  winter  and 
lower  in  summer  than  west  of  the  big  woods.    If  such  are  the  facts, 
that  alone  wonld  be  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  this  scheme.    Unless 
some  measure  is  taken  soon  to  preserve  it  for  wind  breaks  and  other 
uses,  we  shall  have  the  dreaded  cyclone  sweeping  through  our  streets 
and  beautiful  parks,  laying  waste  our  shade  trees  and  dwellings.    The 
acquiring  now  of  large  tracts  of  these  fine  timber  lands,  if  protected 
and  cared  for  properly,  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  value  the 
adjoining  portions  of  the  State;    also  it  would  be  a  good  financial 
scheme  as  rend<»ring  future  aid  and  assistance  to  many  other  kinds  of 
industry.    Many  are  urging  reasons  for  experimental  stations  to  be 
instituted  to  aid  in  growing  tree  seedlings  for  distribution  to  those 
desiring  to  grow  timber.     This  is  well  enough,  but  better  than  this  is 
to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  forests  we 
now  have,  that  have  been  planted  by  an  indulgent  Creator  and  so 
beautifully  cared  for  by  an  all-wise  Protector,  until  wasteful  man  took 
possession.     I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  committee  inves- 
tigate and  suitably  consider  this  great  question  of  so  vital  importance 
•  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  future  generations,  and  draft 
resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  expressive  of  our  desires 
and  wishes  on  this  question  of  forest  preservation  and  protection, 
before  adjournment 
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is  said:  '' The  foorand  squanderer  march  along,  heedless  of  the 
Lng  disaster;  the  wise  man  acts  in  time  to  prevent  it." 

1]£W   VARIETIES. 

lose  seeking  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
Id  exercise  great  care  and  judgment  that  none  are  sent  out  except 
e  of  fixed  character  and  value.  Too  many  of  us  are  solicitous  for 
aew  varieties,  when  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  cling  to  the 
tried  sorts;  and  we  often  do  not  stop  to  consider  when  we  have 
uced.a  new  seedling  tree,  fruit  or  vegetable,  whether  it  possesses 
qualities  of  acknowledged  superiority,  better  than  some  kinds 
in  cultivation,  but  seud  it  forth  for  public  favor  regardless  of  its 
liness,  productiveness,  quality,  size,  shape,  color  or  texture,  think- 
it  will  come  into  prominence  if  we  .boom  it  with  glaring  advertise- 
ts.  Until  a  variety  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  posses- 
many  good  qualities,  equal  to  or  better  than  those  already  in  the 
ket,  it  should  be  considered  with  temerity.  We,  as  horticultural- 
should  adopt  a  conservative  policy  in  regard  to  buying  high- 
sd  varieties.  Many  of  us  have  bought  our  experience,  sometimes 
ly,  and  we  should  hoist  the  red  flag  of  warning  to  caution  new 
ibers  and  amateurs  in  the  business.  Until  new  varieties  have 
I  tested  at  a  number  of  our  experiment  stations,  we,  as  members 
lie  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  should  be  cautious  in 
mmending  their  sale  or  distribution. 

BOBTIOULTUBAL  INSTITUTE   WORK. 

lie  special  act  of  the  legislature  that  created  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
also  gave  the  president  of  your  Society  a  voice  and  vote  in  its  or- 
zation,  electing  of  superintendent  and  supervision  of  his  work; 
as  your  servant,  entrusted  with  this  responsibility,  I  have  tried  to 
sise  my  best  judgment,  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Hor- 
Itural  Society.  If  T  have  erred  in  the  performance  of  these  duties 
ts  been  the  fault  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart,  for  I  have  al- 
9  felt  that  what  was  for  your  interest  should  take  precedent  in . 
and  every  action  that  demanded  special,  intelligent,  thoughtful 
lideration  in  a  broad-gauged,  unbiased  policy. 
Iiave  taken  some  pains  to  keep  posted  in  regard  to  the  class  of  in- 
3tion  that  was  being  given  at  the  various  institutes  in  the  interest 
orticulture  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  and  I  have  to  re- 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  place  such  teachers  in  the 
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field  at  all  times  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded,  and  the 
instruction  in  our  particular  interests]  has  come  far  short  of  meeting 
the  expectations  of  many  of  our  members,  and  those  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  this  class  of  work.  The  Farmers*  Institute 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  mediums,  when  rightly  conducted,  for  the 
dissemination  of  practical  horticultural-  information  among  our  farm- 
ing population.  In  selecting  and  sending  out  those  who  are  success- 
ful experts  in  their  particular  class  of  industry,  it  should  be  our  high- 
est aim  to  send  out  such  instructors  as  are  not  bigoted  and  have  no 
scheme  to  push  for  their  own  selfish  ends  outside  of  giving  horticul- 
tural instruction,  and  unless  we  can  find  such  instructors  I  think  we 
should  hesitate  before  recommending  any  one  for  this  position.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  casting  any  reflections,  but  simply  to 
guard  against  any  contingency  of  this  kind  in  the  future.  We  must 
carefully  consider  the  qualifications  of  our  horticultural  lecturers  and 
feel  sure  they  are  worthy  of  the  places  they  hold;  if  not  our  claim  to 
the  position  of  an  intelligent,  progressive  horticultural  society  may 
be  justly  criticised. 

OWATONNA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Owatonna  Experiment  Station,  created  by  special  act  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  has  been  started  on  the  State  School 
Farm  under  the  care  of  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  superintendent.  Our  Society 
has  been  honored  in  the  selecting  as  superintendent  of  this  station 
one  of  our  members  who  has  been  long  identified  ^ith  the  horticultu- 
ral interests  of  the  State,  and  whose  experience  in  the  past  will  help 
him  very  materially  in  deciding  what  to  plant,  as  well  as  what  not  to 
plant.  The  task,  allotted  to  him,  to  develop  a  practical,  profitable,  in- 
structive example  of  object  teaching  to  those  children  that  will  come 
in  daily  contact  with  his  work,  I  hope  will  impress  him  with  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him;  and  ample  means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  the  experiments  in  such  a  way  as  will  tend  to 
store  these  young  minds  with  knowledge  that  in  after  years  will  help 
them  and  us  to  solve  the  great  pr6blem  of  successful  fruit  culture  in 
this  State 

I  regret  to  report  to  you  its  beginning  under  adverse  circumstance*. 
The  policy  pursued  by  our  legislature  in  not  making  available  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  on  an  enterprise  that  is  fraught  with  so  much  of 
benefit  to  the  minds  of  those  children  dependent  upon  the  State  for 
support  and  education  seems  narrow.    The  supporters  of  this  measure 
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done  ererything  possible  to  advance  the  work  and  put  it 
I  to  forward  the  purpose  for  which  the  station  was  created. 

EXCELSIOR    STATION.       ^ 

w  that  the  experiment  station  at  Excelsior  is  about  to  be  aban 
would  it  not  be  best  to  transfer  such  stock  as  Supt.  Dar 
;hink  best  to  his  station?  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  commits 
pointed  to  confer  with  Prof.  Porter,  and  through  him  with  tl 
1  of  Regents,  as  to  whether  the  one  thousand  dollars  designed  f 
!xcelsior  station  could  not  be  transferred  to  pay  expenses  at  tl 
onna  station.  If  such  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  it  wou 
that  station  in  a  position  to  go  on  and  undertake  valuable  e 
lents  at  once. 

TREE   PEDDLERS. 

3  law  that  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  i 
ntthe  practice  of  fraud  by  tree-peddiers  and  commission  men 
lie  of  nursery  stock  was  watched  very  close  by  those  anxious 
r  or  prevent  its  passage  if  possible;  and  from  the  amount  of  Ic 
f  inquiry  received,  and  the  criticism  this  new  departure  has  o 
led  from  very  many  of  the  nurserymen  south  and  east  of  u 
tely  and  in  their  Nurserymen's  Association  meeting  held  la 

we  are  led  to  believe  that  some  of  their  agents  have  givei^  war 
>  their  principals  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  taking  meai 
le  protection  of  those  horticulturally  inclined,  who  are  annual 

defrauded  by  deceitful  impositions  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stoci 
nay  be  a  new  revelation  to  the  principals,  and  I  wish  I  could  hoi 
believe  that  such  was  the  case.  The  law  considers  employer  ar 
»yed  alike  responsible,  and  a  business  that  has  to  constantly  en 
raudulent  means  in  the  sales  and  distribution  of  its  products  i 

a  success  is  in  a  pitiful  condition,  and  should  be  looked  upr 

iisgust  and  aversion. 

i  inquiry  into  the  means  established   to  throw   some  restrainin 

nee  upon   the  methods   pursued   in  the  sale  and  distribution  ( 

ry  stock  should  very  properly  come  before  this  meeting  for  a  fa 

npartial  consideration.     That  the  law  has  its  defects  and  is  nc 

it  is  apparent,    but  complaints  of  swindling  and  fraud,  by   tre 

9,  have  been  less  the  past  season  than  at  any  previous  time  fc 

il  years,  which  proves  it  beneficial  and  a  decided  progress  in  tb 

direction.     We  hope  the  experience  of  the  past  year  may  teac 
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US  a  better  method  to  be  used  in  the  future  to  prevent  our  people  be* 
ing  defrauded  and  help  elevate  the  nurseryman's  standard  of  honesty. 

m  REFRIOBRATION. 

There  is  a  new  process  of  refrigeration  about  to  be  introduced  into 
this  State  that  has  many  valuable  points  of  excellence.  It  possesses 
all  the  qualities  for  preserving  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  food 
and  drinks  of  all  kinds  in  great  perfection,  in  a  very  simple  and  effect- 
ive manner.  Its  intensity  of  cold  can  be  regulated  from  40^  above  to 
80°  below  as  easily  as  you  can  turn  on  your  city  water  or  gas,  simply 
by  turning  a  stop-cock  to  regulate  the  amount  of  flow  of  material  used 
for  freezing  from  the  reservoir  through  a  coil  of  pipes  within  the  re- 
frigerator, where  it  condenses  and  collects  in  a  similar  tank  or  receiver 
placed  at  the  other  side,  which  material  can  be  redistilled  without  loss 
and  sent  out  again  on  its  round  of  duty.  It  is  said  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  ice,  and  to  give  a  much  better  atmosphere  for  preserving  perish- 
able goods  from  decay.  This  process  will  be  invaluable  to  the  market 
gardners,  fruit  producers  and  dealers,  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  lengthening  the  season.  By  it  we  can  have  apples  that  are  now 
late  fall,  in  perfect  condition  in  April  and  May,  and  those  we  consider 
as  winter  apples  the  next  midsummer  and  fall.  By  this  process  we 
may  have  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  much  beyond  their  usual 
season. 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGIOAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  AmericanPomological  Society  was  held 
in  Boston,  Mass  ,  commencing  Wednesday,  September  19th,  and  contin- 
uing three  days.  Our  Society  was  not  represented  by  a  delegate  as  we 
were  needed  at  home  to  assist  at  our  State  Fair  then  in  session.  This  has^ 
been  a  very  unfruitful  year  in  nearly  every  section  of  our  State,  and 
with  the  exception  of  grapes  all  the  show  fruits  were  unproductive, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  a  creditable  exhibition. 
The  society  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  as  president  Mr.  P.  J. 
Berkmans,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  with  experience  in  horticulture. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  society  honored  itself,  pomology,  and 
the  man,  when  they  elected  him  to  succeed  the  lamented  Marshall 
Pinkey  Wilder,  who  served  that  organization  so  long  and  faithfully- 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

I   wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  friendless  bird  the  English 
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arrow,  Passes  Domesticas.  Scientific  research  into  the  characl 
id  disposition  of  this  untamed  annihilator  of  horticulture  and  ag 
Iture  has  developed  some  very  startling  facts  that  call  for  your  ii 
Bdiate  attention.  If  the  following  synopsis  of  the  report,  whi 
is  prepared  by  C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  the  United  States   Departme 

Agriculture,  be  true,  the  friends  should  become  alarmed  at  the  si 
ivoc  this  foreign  importation  is  causing  among  our  friends,  the  i 
re   birds  of  America.     The  report  Rays: 

'*  The  English  sparrow  is  a  hardy,  prolific  and  aggressive  bird,  f 
3sed  of  much  intelligence  and  more  than  ordinary  cunning.  It  w 
st  brought  into  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1850.  It  is  domestic  ai 
egarious  in  habits  and  takes  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded 
oximity  to  man,  thus  escaping  nearly  all  the  enemies  which  che 
e  abundance  of  our  native  birds.  Its  fecundity  is  amazing.  In  t 
bitude  of  New  York  and  southward  it  hatches,  as  a  rule,  five  or  i 
oods  in  a  season,  with  from  four  to  six  in  a  brood.  Assuming  t 
erage  annual  product  of  a  single  pair  to  be  twenty-four  young, 
iiich  half  are  females  and  half  males,  and  assuming  further  that 
re,  together  with  their  off-spring,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ten  yei 
e  progeny  of  a  single  pair  would  be  275,716,983,698.  In  the  y< 
86  the  English  sparrow  was  found  to  have  established  itself 
irty-five  states  and  five  territories.  In  the  United  States  the  to 
ea  occupied  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  1886  is  885,000  square  miles; 
mada  it  is  not  quite  148,000  square  miles;  in  all  1,033,000  sqn£ 
iles.  In  the  United  States  alone  it  has  spread  during  the  oast  fifte 
lars  at  the  average  rate  of  59,000  square  miles  per  year,  and  in  t 
nited  States  and  Canada  together  at  the  rate  of  69,000  square  mil 
\r  year.  Of  all  the  native  birds  which  habitually  make  their  hon 
!ar  the  abodes  of  man,  the  martin  is  the  only  species  which  is  lial 

hold  its  own  against  the  sparrows,  and  numerous  instances  are  i 
cord  where  even  the  martin  has  been  beaten  and  forced  to  aband 
I  former  nesting  place  by  these  beligerent  aliens  The  birds  whi 
ive  suffered  most  from  the  English  sparrow  are  the  robin,  catbii 
ren,  song-sparrow,  chipping-sparrow,  yellow-bird,  oriole,  vireo,  a 
loebe.  Not  only  does  the  sparrow  drive  away  and  sometimes  \ 
le  adult  birds,  but  when  it  finds  their  nests  it  throws  out  their  eg 
id  young,  and  not  infrequently  feasts  upon  them.*' 

WHAT  THE   SPARROWS   DB8TR0T. 

The  sparrows  cause  a  positive  and  direct  loss  to  our  agricultu 
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industries^  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  seyeral  mill- 
ions of  dollars  per  annum.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  now  exerts 
a  more  marked  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country 
than  any  other  species  of  bird;  and  its  unprecedented  increase  and 
spread,  taken  in  connection  with  the  extent  of  its  ravages  in  certain 
districts,  may  be  regarded  with  grave  apprehension.  In  the  early 
spring  it  prevents  the  growth  of  a  vast  quantity  of  fruit  by  eating  the 
germs  from  the  fruit  buds  of  the  trees,  bushes  and  vines,  of  which  the 
peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apple,  apricot,  currant  and  grape  suffer 
most.  Lettuce,  peas,  beets,  cabbages,  radishes  and  cauliflowers  are 
attacked  in  turn,  and  devoured  as  soon  as  they  show  their  heads 
above  the  ground,  and  in  many  cases  the  seed  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
before  it  has  germinated.  The  grape  industry  is  also  a  heavy  sufferer 
from  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1886  bit- 
ter complaints  of  damages  done  the  grape  crop  by  sparrows  had  reached 
the  department  from  twenty-five  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  follows:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia^and  West  Virginia.  Its  consumption 
and  waste  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  is  enormous.  It  feeds  upon  the  kernel  when  it  is 
in  the  soft,  milky  state,  as  well  as  when  it  has  matured  and  hardened, 
and  in  fields  of  ripe  grain  it  scatters  upon  the  ground  even  more  than 
it  consumes. 

In  addition  to  the  disfigurement  of  buildings  by  the  nests  and  ex- 
^rement  of  the  sparrows,  and  the  injury  to  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  resulting  from  the  same  cause,  it  should  be  mentioued  that  they 
fi:equently  damage  and  sometimes  destroy  the  ivy  and  woodbine  cov- 
•ering  tlie  walls  of  churches  and  other  edifices.  The  destructive  habits 
of  the  English  sparrow  in  Beimuda,  Cuba,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
India,  Egypt  and  Australia  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  observation.  In  England  alone  the  damage  it  causes  has 
been  estimated  at  not  less  than  $3,850,000  per  annum,  and  in  Austra- 
lia the  loss  is  much  gr'^ater.  It  threatens  to  become  a  more  baneful 
pest  to  the  American  farmer  and  the  horticulturist  than  the  grass- 
hopper, caterpiller  and  Colorado  beetle. 

The  report  further  suggests  that  legislative  action  be  taken  to  stop 
any  protection  at  present  afforded  the  English  sparrow;  to  authorize 
killing  it;  the  destruction  of  its  nests  and  young;  and  to  protect  the 
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her,  sparrow  hawk,  screech  owl,  the  birds  which  feed  largely  upon 
iparrows,  and  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  persons  in  everj- 
L  to  officially  take  measures  for  their  destruction. 
le  report  also  suggests  several  means  by  which  they  can  be  ex- 
inated,  among  them  being  by  firearms,  tearing  down  their  nests 
a  iron  rod  or  hook,  and  driving  them  from  their  roosts  by  turning 
eam  of  water  upon  them.  In  this  connectionit  should  not  be 
)tten  that  the  English  sparrow  is  an  excellent  article  of  food, 
lling  many  of  the  smaller  game  birds. 

IK  CONCLUSION. 

rery  member  of  our  Society,  for  the  attachment  they  enteftain  for 
lould  feel  a  personal  desire  to  promote  its  welfare  at  all  times  and 
js.  They  should  employ  their  best  ability,  ideas,  desires  and 
itions  to  contribute  to  its  advancement,  and  help  adjust  the  many 
lexing  difficulties  to  .be  overcome.  Every  opportunity  should  be 
oved  for  establishing  in  the  mind  of  some  man,  woman  or  child 
love  or  desire  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
tiful  flowers  that  shall  please  with  their  perfume  the  delicate 
i  of  smell,  or  delicious  fruits  exciting  enjoyment  to  their  cultivated 
;es,  or  splendid  trees  that  shall  impart  a  pleasant  shade  from  the 
iday  sun  and  give  shelter  to  their  declining  years.  With  each, 
set  of  this  should  leave  a  feeling  of  duty  unperformed.  Some- 
3  a  look  or  word  of  inquiry  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  interest 
'eating  desires  for  developing  some  beautiful  feature  for  pleasure 
le  that  will  unfold  and  illustrate  some  fundamental  truth  over 
h  we  have  spent  much  time. 

le  aesthetic  studies  in  horticulture  are  each  day  disclosing  to  the 
iring  mind  some  very  valuable  examples  worthy  of  our  closest 
ition,  and  as  we  seek  to  solve  its  many  vexatious  problems  we 
1  to  comprehend  how  intricate  are  her  processes  and  little  our 
pledge  of  the  governing  laws  of  nature.  **  Tall  oaks  from  little 
IS  grow,"  so  we  must  develop  step  by  step,  year  by  year  more 
lical  methods  of  obtaining  information  from  each  and  every 
je  attainable  to  make  more  perfect  a  system  of  rules  serving  to 
b  us  in  performing  with  greater  dexterity  the  duties  devolving 

us  as  men  and  women  who  have  assumed  the  pleasing  responsi- 
ies  of  solving  a  few  of  the  concealed  mysteries  that  excite  our 
«ity   when  we  try  to  develop  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  in 

greatest  perfection,  adapted  to  a  climate  as  variable  as  ours. 
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1.  Grub  up  all  your  extravagant  customs  and  revolutionize  your 
habits^  that  the  law  of  your  being,  a  kind  of  second  nature  which 
grows  within  you,  may  be  radically  changed. 

2.  Break  up  the  soil  that  covers  your  dormant  brain,  and  eradicate 
all  the  old  weeds  of  dissatisfaction,  and  begin  anew  a  more  advanced 
class  of  cultivation. 

3.  Fertilize  your  minds  with  ambition,  greater  aspirations,  and 
desire  for  larj^er  usefulness. 

4.  S'^w  the  seeds  of  prosperity,  success  and  good  fortune  by  adopt- 
ing the  truism  of  one  of  America's  most  noted  men:  '^He  that  by 
the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

5.  Cultivate  special  attention  and  study  of  the  three  virtues,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  with  a  view  to  valuable  returns  as  payment  for 
your  industry. 

6.  Prune  off  the  unnecessary  sap  suckers  of  wastefulness  and  prod- 
igality that  rob  your  business,  steal  your  resources  and  bring  want 
and  failure  in  place  of  success  and  prosperity. 

7.  Cut  away  your  needless  indulgences,  vices  and  faults,  things  not 
needed  in  the  every -day  life  of  sensible  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable 
raisers. 

8.  Reap  a  harvest  of  happiness  in  the  felicity  of  elevated  percep- 
tions and  blessedness  from  the  pursuit  of  social  and  benevolent  affec- 
tion, and  the  promised  bliss  of  the  great  hereafter  when  remembrance 
of  failures,  discouragements  and  losses  will  cease. 

9.  Market  unbounded  charity  and  good  will  towards  those  who 
cheat  and  defraud  the  innocent,  inexperienced,  upright  amateurs  ia 
horticultural  pursuits. 

And  finally,  brother  co-workers,  when  we  go  hence  to  our  homes 
and  occupations,  do  not  hide  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  here  acquired, 
but  go  forth  with  fixed  purposes  of  faithfulness,  persistency  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  we  maintain  and  the  principles  we  espouse. 


The  reading  of  the  address  of  President  Elliot  was  received  with 
applause  and  marked  approval. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gould,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  upoa 
the  recommendations  of  the  President,  as  follows :  G.  W.  Fuller,  J.  S. 
Harris  and  A.  W.  Latham. 

President  El  ot  stated  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
who  was  to  prepare  a  paper  on  grape  growing,  he  was  not  able  to  be 
present  to  read  the  paper,  but  it  would  appear  at  the  proper  place  in 
the  report. 
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GRAPE  GROWING.        . 

By  N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake. 

do  not  consider  there  is  any  great  secret  or  mystery  about  groi 
grapes,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  fully  time  that  everyone  who  owi 
»rtion  of  ''  God's  acre  *'  should  realize  this,  and  not  longer  negle 
planting  and  rearing  of  this  luscious  fruit, 
rapes  have  ever  been  the  constant  companion  of  mau  from  tl 
liestdawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  time, 
'he  vine  is  likewise  the  emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity,  alwa; 
ing  much  to  the  comforts  of  home  life. 

tamped  on  the  memory  of  childhood  are  recollections  of  pleasur 
b  in  our  declining  years  we  love  to  recall  with  ioy  and  delight, 
r  you  have  concluded  to  plant  one  vine,  or  a  thousand,  in  eith 
5  select  the  warmest  spot  you  can  find,  for  heat  is  pre-eminent 
mtial  to  make  success  of  this  fruit.  This  is  generally  to  be  foui 
'his  country  on  somewhat  elevated  land,  near  a  body  of  water,  tl 
i  inclinins:  to  the  south  or  southeast,  with  a  goodly  share  of  sat 
:ed  with  top  soil  to  attract  and  hold  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Such 
ition,  with  a  clay  subsoil  mixed  with  limestone,  will  prove  vei 
Lsfactory  for  growing  grapes. 

lelect  good,  strong,  two-year-old  vines,  grown  from  cuttings,  six 
lit  inches  long,  so  you  can  be  able  to  plant  at  least  one  foot  deep, 
>id  winter  freezing  and  summer  drouth^  for  undoubtedly  many  fai 
8  here  in  the  Northwest  can  be  traced  to  roots  grown  from  sing 
8  and  shallow  planting. 

Ilean  your  ground  thoroughly  of  all  impediments  that  would  in  ai 
rretard  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  among  thevines.  Work  the  groui 
1  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  Harrow  and  mai 
the  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  thi 
slow  growers  would  do  closer  than  this,  but  this  distance  is  be 
most  varieties.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  a  trellis  and  cultiva 
sswise  of  the  hill,  or  rolling  ground,  to  prevent  washing  of  the  sc 
rains.  The  first  year  after  planting  keep  the  ground  well  cull 
3d,  leaving  the  vines  to  grow  unchecked  in  the  fall;  cut  back 
» buds.  The  second  summer  we  select  the  strongest  and  best  bu( 
.  train  to  a  stake,  set  well  in  the  ground,  unchecked  as  befoi 
ept  to  pinch  all  latterals  off  above  the  first  leaf.  If  our  work  h 
n  well  done  thus  far,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  vineyar 
relation  to  the  manner  or  system  of  training  and  pruning  the  vin 
Fould  be  folly,  perhaps,  for  us  to  designate  any  particular  one 
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being  the  best,  ascircu instances  and  conditions  may  exist  when  any 
particular  system  would  be  *'  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.*'  But  whatever  system  is  adopted,  the  third  season 
brings  around  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  erect  the  trellis,  which 
we  make  by  setting  posts  of  tamarac  or  oak,  six  feet  two  inches  long, 
sixteen  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  two  feet  deep,  leaving  them  aboat 
fifty  inches  high.  To  these  posts  attach  four  strands  of  galvanized 
No.  12  wire,  one  foot  between  each  strand ;  fasten  the  wire  to  post 
with  small  staples,  bracing  the  end  posts  well  to  keep  the  wires  taut. 
Having  the  trellis  completed,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  a  few 
important  principles  before  we  can  proceed  intelligently  to  train  and 
prune  the  vine: 

First — As  a  genpral  rule,  the  fruit-bearing  canes  at  this  stage  are 
grown  from  buds  on  the  previous  year's  canes,  or  in  other  words,  the 
wood  of  this  year  contains  the  buds  which  produce  fruitful  canes  of 
next  year. 

Second— That  fruii  buds  differ  from  wood  buds  only  because  of 
better  development. 

Third— That  a  cluster  is  a  fruitful  tendril,  and  that  the  ordinaiy 
<5apacity  of  a  fruitful  bud  is  to  develop  on  an  average  three  of  these 
fruitful  tendrils;  although  I  have  seen  on  the  Eumelan  and  Elvira  as 
many  as  five  of  these  fruit  bunches,  or  clusters. 

Fourth — That  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overtax  a  young  vine  by  leav- 
ing more  fruit  on  it  than  it  is  capable  of  ripening  without  damage.  A 
young  vine  -cannot  yield  the  crop  that  an  old  one  may,  any  more  than 
a  young  person  can  perform  the  labor  of  an  adult. 

Fifth — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  we  wish  to  insure  health 
and  long  life  to  the  vine,  to  keep  the  foliage,  fruit  and  roots  well  bal- 
anced, for  the  relations  of  all  parts  are  closely  related  and  are  con- 
stantly acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  quite  as  readily  as  do  the 
mind,  bo'ly  and  brain  of  a  living  organism. 

In  fall  pruning,  cut  the  fruit-bearing  canes  so  they  will  not  reach 
more  than  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  trellis.  As  the  vines  awaken 
from  their  winter's  sleep  in  the  spring,  and  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
and  burst  forth,  it  will  be  observed  that  two  buds  often  appear  from 
what  seemed  but  one  in  the  dormant  state.  The  first  and  simplest 
operation,  in  summer  pruning^  is  to  rub  off  one  of  these  buds,  and  all 
superfluous  ones  wherever  and  whenever  they  appear;  a  simple  touch 
of  the  finger  is  sufficient.  The  weakest  and  lowest  ones  must  go.  If 
these  shoots  have  grown  a  foot  or  more  the  necessity  of  removal  is 
greater,  and  this  must  not  be  neglected. 
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dimes  it  may  require  a  good  deal  of  courage  t6  destroy  so  man 
jctive  clusters  of  fruit,  therefore  it  is  better  to  do  it  early. 
I  remaining  shoots  are  pinched  oflF  at  one  or  two  leaves  beyon 
st  cluster  of  fruit,  and  all  latterals  are  stopped  in  the  same  wa 
b  as  they  appear.  These  bearing  canes  and  latterals,  after  reco^ 
from  the  check  thus  given,  will  soon  recover  and  make  a  fres 
in  wood  making,  when  the  pinching  process  is  repeated  i 
bf  leaving  an  additional  leaf  each  time.  The  effect  of  this  trea 
is  to  retard  the  sap  and  retain  it  where  it  is  most  needed  for  i\ 
evelopment  of  buds,  leaves  and  fruit.  The  leaves  remaining  ai 
ncreased  in  size  much  beyond  their  natural  proportions,  whic 
ibtedly  adds  to  the  vitality  of  the  vine,  its  power  to  resist  di 
also  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  givin 
Gner  flavor.  This  close  pinching  process  also  results  in  ful 
leveloped  fruit  buds  on  the  canes  to  be  left  for  next  year's  frui 

ae  advocates  of  long  pruning  claim  that  the  third  and  fourl 
on  a  cane  produce  the  best  clusters,  while  others  contend  tbi 
axillary  buds,  those  that  emerge  at  the  junction  of  the  young  ai 
mes,  will  never  produce  fruit.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  vei 
depends  on  the  treatment  the  vines  have  received.  If  they  ha^ 
allowed  to  grow  at  random  and  to  take  car6  of  themselves,  v 
idmit  the  vines  will  seldom  fruit,  purely  from  lack  of  develo 
,  the  sap  being  allowed  to  pursue  its  natural  course  unmolestei 
i  no  time  to  stop  to  develop  buds.  With  judicious  summer  pru: 
tiese  base  buds  are  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  fact,  the  sho 
system  depends  absolutely  for  success  on  this  summer  pruning. 
r  our  climate,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  vin 
g  winter  by  laying  down  and  covering  with  earth,  in  order 
e  a  crop,  the  spur-system  is  probably  the  most  successful,  fi 
[8  considered. 


following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Sias : 

THE  TREE  PEDDLER. 
By  A.  W.  SiaSf  Bochester. 

President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Whenyoxx  see  him  coming,  call   back  your  dogs;  don't  slam  tl 
in  his  face,  for  you  may  entertain  an  angel  unawares."    The 
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trae  words  were  spoken  many  years  ago  before  this  Society  by  the  late 
Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell,  whose  eloquent  words  always  carried  weight,  and 
commanded  marked  respect  and  close  attention.  Mr.  Jewell  was  a 
**  gentleman  and  a  scholar."  He  hud  no  haughty  words  of  contempt 
for  any  poor  mortal  who  peddled  for  a  livelihood,  whether  on  foot,  or 
with  a  cart,  providing  he  carried  on  an  honest  business.  What  we 
understand  to  be  a  '*  Tree  Peddler*'  in  Minnesota  is  a  man  who  takes 
a  load  of  trees  on  a  wagon,  or  some  other  conveyance,  most  in?ari- 
ably  from  some  home  nursery,  of  hardy,  well  grown  plants,  and  te 
carries  these  trees  among  farmers,  who  dare  not  order,  owing  to  hav- 
ing been  swindled  so  often,  shows  them  ju&t  what  he  has  got,  and 
usually  sells  as  low  as  the  same  stock  could  be  purchased  at  the  nor* 
sery.  Now  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  peddled  a  tree  in  my  life — but 
think  I  have  known  men  in  the  business,  as  stated  above,  that  were 
as  honest  and  reliable  as  any  man  I  ever  dealt  with.  But  is  it  not  just 
harely  possible  that  I  was  expected  to  speak  of  a  very  distant  related  an- 
imal species,  known  as  the  "Tree  Dealer?"  Please  to  excuse  me  for 
introducing  an  entirely  new  subject  under  the  head  of  the  "Tree 
Peddler."  Now  this  animal  usually  known  as  the  "Southern  Tree 
Dealer,"  is  in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  tree  peddler  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other,  no  more  than  there  is  of 
mistaking  a  clod-hopper  for  a  dude.  You  may  also  entertain  a  regi- 
ment of  Southern  Tree  Dealers  without  the  slightest  danger  of  enter- 
taining an  angel  unawares.  And  as  President  Elliot  said  in  his  an- 
nual address  a  year  ago,  "many  of  them  have  more  cheek  than  a  gov- 
ernment mule."  A  friend  living  less  than  a  mile  from  my  place  kmdij 
handed  me  the  following  bill  of  plants  last  week  that  he  purchased  of 
one  of  the  aforesaid  tree  dealers  last  spring,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  now  dead : 

4  Russian  Mulberry $4  00 

2  Rhododendrons 4  00 

2  Paul's  New  Flowering  Thorn 2.00 

2  Camperdown  Elm 4  00 

2  Unknown  shrubs 2  00 

2  Cut  Leaved  Birch 4  00 

$20  00 

There  are  two  Scotch  varieties  of  weeping  elms,  the  Camperdown 
and  Scampston.  But  what  a  scamp  a  man  must  be  to  charge  two  dol- 
lars for  a  small  elm  tree.  Such  a  man  should  be  made  to  scamper 
down  and  out,  in  a  hurry. 
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Onr  new  law  to  protect  planters  against  fraud  by  tree  peddlers  and 
alers  is  in  no  sense  a  nurseryman's  invention.  While  a  very  limited 
imber  spoke  against  the  gross  frauds  that  were  continually  being 
actised  upon  the  farmers,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  nurseryman 
ilped  to  put  the  law  into  its  present  shape.  I  think  they  would  pre- 
r  free  trade  with  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  and  very  much 
^t  that  the  robbery  of  the  '*  tree  dealer  "  should  have  been  the 
use  of  such  a  partial  and  restrictive  law. 

I  wrote  President  Patten,  of  Iowa,  if  this  law  would  work  any 
jury  to  horticultural  pursuits  in  Iowa,  and  he  replied:  "Yes,  it 
ipt)les  small  nursery  establishments  all  over  the  northern  half  of 
wa,  and  lets  in  the  big  bugs  who  can  put  up  the  bonds,  and  drives 
»Qest  competition  out  of  your  State,  and  allows  those  who  can  sell 
home  an  excuse,  and  a  reasonable  one,  too,  for  asking  bifi:ger  prices 
r  their  stock.  The  law  was  thoroughly  canvassed  at  the  last  Na- 
>Qal  Nurserymen's  Convention,  at  Chicago,  and  thought  by  a  large 
ajority  of  the  most  intelligent  men  there  to  be  a  clear  infringement 
the  inter-state  commerce  law;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  a 
it  was  brought  under  your  law,  that  an  association  of  nurserymen 
oald  conduct  it,  and  they  believe  it  would  be  declared  unconstitu- 
[)nal.  They  regard  it  as  substantially  so  decided  in  a  decision  by  the 
nited  States  supreme  court,  made  in  Tennessee  last  fall.  Such  legis- 
tion  will  never  be  tolerated  in  this  country." 
E.  De  Bell,  president  Dakota  Horticultural  Society,  writes  under 
ite  of  December  29th :  *'  In  regard  to  the  Minnesota  tree  law,  the 
ily  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  it  is  its  discrimination 
gainst  nurserymen  outside  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Yet  if  each  State 
id  a  similar  law  it  might  be  called  an  offset.  Nursery  firms  with 
rge  capital  are  able  to  give  bonds  for  a  large  number  of  agents, 
hile  the  poor  (because  honest)  nurseryman  is  excluded.  I  do  not 
ttow  of  any  way  by  which  this  can  be  avoided.  On  the  whole  I  think 
le  law  a  most  excellent  one  for  Minnesota,  but  hard  on  Dakota,  until 
e  get  a  similar  one,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  do."  Whether  the 
w  is  constitutional  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  a  question 
hether  or  not  any  State  has  the  right  to  discriminate  in  any  legiti- 
ate  business  in  favor  of  residents  of  its  own  state  as  against  those 
f  other  states.  A  nurseryman  in  Wisconsin  mentions  as  one  of  the 
>od  results  of  our  law  restricting  ** tree  dealers,"  that  the  better  class 
?  agents  formerly  working  for  '*hefty"  firms  further  East  and  South, 
hose  nurseries  were  as  extensive  as  the  poor  man's  pasture  (viz., 
le  whole  length  of  the  highway),  and  existed  only  on  paper — he  says 
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they  are  leaving  these  thin  concerns  and  seeking  nnrseries  further 
West.  Men  who  want  or  are  compelled  to  do  an  honest  business,  and 
submit  to  your  law.  "I  wish  to  know  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
law.  Are  you  obliged,  in  case  you  want  to  buy  a  currant  or  straw- 
berry plant  outside  of  your  State,  to  take  out  the  $2,000  bonds?  If 
so,  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  local  trade,  and  throw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  large  firms  at  such  prices  as  they  may  see  fit  to  ask, 
shutting  out  competition  from  other  States." 

Another  letter  from  one  of  the  foremost  horticulturists  of  Wiscon- 
sin, or  the  Northwest,  either,  writes:  '*I  do  wish  I  was  lawyer 
enough  to  tell  you  about  that  law  against  tree  peddlers,  but  I  am  no 
lawyer.  Tou  must  have  had  it  long  enough  to  tell  how  it  works  with 
you — whether  its  prohibitions  prohibit  or  not?  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  Does  it  so  far  work  well?  Does  it  protect  the 
people?  Tou  and  I  would  prefer  a  more  educational  preventive  course 
— but  alas!  alas!  this  is  **a  free  country!*'  Evil  free;  good  enslaved. 
*  *  *  Hope  you  will  give  full  reports  of  its  working  as  far  as  tested 
in  this  winter  meeting." 

Chas.  Gibb  writes  under  date  of  January  3d:  "I  have  read  in  your 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  Report  your  recent  law  regard- 
ing tree  peddlers.  The  law  is  a  hard  one,  but  I  must  say  I  like  it,  though 
you  may  find  it  well  to  amend  it  in  some  way.  In  former  years  our  trou- 
ble was  the^sales  of  the  cull  trees  at  Rochester,N.  Y.,  which  were  bought 
by  agents  and  sold  in  the  remote- parts  of  the  Province.  They  were 
often  labeled  according  to  orders,  and  gave  people  the  impression  that 
they  could  not  grow  apple  trees.  As  a  protection  against  this,  we, 
together  with  those  of  Ontario,  asked  the  government  to  put  oa 
more  duty.  The  duty  adopted  was  apple  trees,  29;  pear  and  cherry, 
49;  and  plum  64  each.  You  ask  if  your  new  law  is  likely  to  work  any 
injury  to  the  provinces.  If  Ohio,  New  York  and  Michigan  trees  are 
doing  harm,  surely  Ontario  trees  are  also  likely  to  do  so.  You  must 
look  to  the  interests  of  your  State,  and  you  have  given  us  some  ideas 
which  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider  and  act  upon.  I  am  glad  the 
Dakota  Horticultural  Society  had  a  good  meeting.  Sorry  I  cannot  be 
with  you  on  the  seventeenth." 

The  Provinces  have  no  grounds  for  complaint.  While  the  duty  on 
trees,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Gibb,  amounts  to  almost  a  total  prohibition 
on  their  part,  we  allow  them  to  ship  us  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
of  all  kinds,  except  medicinal  seeds  not  especially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided in  the  act  last  passed.  Roots,  seed  cane  and  seeds  imported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  U.  S.  Botanical  Garden,  fruit 
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ints,  tropical  and  semi* tropical,  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  or 
Itiyation.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  all  duty  free  with  us. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  extends  down  between  lakes  Huron,  Onta- 
)  and  Erie  to  about  latitude  42,  which  gives  them  a  most  genial 
[mate  from  which  to  furnish  Minnesota  with  all  the  Russian  apri- 
t  trees  she  may  need  at  the  low  figure  of  75  cents  oach — low  consid- 
ing  their  great  bearing  qualities  in  this  climate — as  we  have  it  from 
re-/»^-able  Tree  Dealer  that  some  one  produced  300  bushels  of  them 
om  a  small  orchard  last  year  at  Brainerd,  Minn.  There  they  can 
rnish  us  with  all  the  following  popular  plants  in  our  State,  viz: 
iw  paw,  egg  plums,  peach,  pear,  nectarine,  Baldwin,  Mann  apple, 
raw  berry  tree,  blue  rose,  and  blue  blazes!  all  free  of  duty!  Who 
ys  it  is  not  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rare  privilege  to  stock 
)  on  Ironclads  at  low  figures.  Go  in  grangers,  farmers*  alliances^, 
id  monopolists! 

We  happened  to  have  a  friend  at  the  nnrserymeos'  convention  in. 
bicago  last  June,  through  which  we  glean  the  following  items: 
Nurserymen  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  disgus- 
id  with  the  Minnesota  tree  law.  Some  twenty  or  more  of  them  have 
[edged  themselves  in  the  sum  of  $75  each  (which  amounts  to  $1,500^ 
r  more)  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  and  to  secure  to  all 
le  riufht  of  equal  business  privileges.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  no 
Lwyer,  neither  do  1  wish  to  assume  the  place  of  both  judge  and  jury 
i  regard  to  this  law.  I  am  well  aware  that  all  you  expected  of  me  was 
)open  up  the  subject  for  discussion.  This  I  have  done  as  fairly  as  pos- 
ibie,  showing  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  one  side  and  merely  touching 
iie  gross  frauds  on  the  other.  That  we  have  a  legal  right  to  assist  the 
ree  planter  to  defend  himself  against  foreign  tree  impositions  no 
insible  person  for  a  moment  doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  law 
Hows  and  encourages  every  farmer  in  leaving  his  regular  business 
nd  becoming  a  Tree  Dealer  because  they  can  club  together  and  send 
at  of  the  State  for  what  they  want  without  giving  bonds,  while  the 
urseryman  near  by  has  been  waiting  upon  them,  and  experimenting 
)r  their  good  and  profit,  till  he  is  so  poor  that  no  one  will  sign  his 
oods,  **  must  take  a  back  seat." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Ghas.  Gibb,  that 
ou  may  find  it  well  to  amend  it  in  some  way.  It  does  look  the  least 
it  oppressive  to  say  to  a  nurseryman  that  is  too  poor — as  Prest.  De 
iellsays  '*  because  honest  " — to  procure  the  bonds,  in  case,  for  in- 
^ance  the  poor  man  thought  he  must  have  a  dozen  Jessie  strawberry 
lants  from  Wiconsin— to  put  him  under  $2,000  bonds  "  to  keep  the 
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peace,"  for  this  small  offense  does  seem  rather  bard.  In  coaclasion 
(as  last  years'  wheat  crop  was  a  light  one)  I  will  suggest  to  the  farm- 
ers who  have  been  so  grossly  defrauded  by  Tree  Dealers  (mind  you  I 
do  not  say  Tree  Peddlers,  as  they  are  a  far  more  respectable  class)  to 
come  out  as  did  the  patriot  of  old  and  say:  ^'Let  the  wheat  lay  and 
rot  on  the  field  where  it  grows,  and  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reap- 
ing of  foes.*' 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce  moved  that  the  paper  be  filed  for  publication,  which 
aiotiou  was  carried. 

Mr.  Oould.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  the  number  that  opposed 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  of  this  character  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  in  that  respect  as  yet;  and  with  all  due  respect  for 
all  that  was  said  upon  this  subject  at  that  time,  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  and  sincerity  that  the  whole  thing  in  my  opinion  is  a  mistake 
Without  passing  any  reflections  upon  the  integrity  and  good  inten- 
tions of  those  who  took  action  in  the  matter,  I  would  say  now,  after 
having  had  some  experience  in  the  nursery  and  tree  business — I  am 
out  of  that  business  at  present — that  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
amendment  to  that  bill.  Every  tree  peddler,  every  man  who  offers  a 
fruit  tree  for  sale,  in  connection  with  the  offer  should  say  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  offers  the  tree  that  he  don't  have  any  faith  in  it  that 
it  will  ever  bear  fruit,  as  for  thirty  years  the  effort  to  grow  fruit  has 
proved  a  failure.  I  think  that  is  a  fact;  the  trees  that  survive  are 
very  few.  Of  course  we  don't  expect  to  raise  cherries  and  peaches^ 
nothing  of  that  kind;  but  apples — ^I  am  speaking  of  the  hardiest  kind 
of  fruit  trees — apple  trees.  And  I  believe  that  after  this  winter  of 
1887-8,  the  trees  that  will  be  alive  that  bear  apples  will  be  very  few 
and  far  between. 

Mr.  Pearce.  They  will  be  good  ones,  though.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  proposed  enactment  of  a  law  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  nursery 
stock  was  under  consideration,  as  you  remember,  I  was  opposed  to  it 
all  the  way  through.  It  is  well  known  that  I  don't  believe  in  peddling 
fruit  trees  of  any  description  in  Minnesota.  I  think  that  after  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  money  that  have  been  wasted  in  Minnesota,  it  is 
almost  equal  to  robbery  for  a  man  to  go  out  and  sell  fruit  trees  in  the 
yray  that  they  are  generally  sold,  as  has  been  the  custom  here  for  at 
least  thirty  years,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  everybody  who  desires  should  set  out  fruit  trees;  that 
Jbhey  should  be  grown  everywhere  in  the  State;  and  if  anybody  wants 
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let  oat  fruit  trees,  let  bim  go  to  the  nurseries  and  get  the  trees  at  a 
Bonable  price;  that  is  where  I  stand.  I  am  opposed  to  the  tree  ped- 
rs  in  any  shape  or  form  in  Minnesota.  When  it  comes  to  plants, 
9  a  different  thing.  If  fruit  trees  are  going  to  be  sold  by  agents,  I 
in  favor  of  asking  the  legislature  to  re(>eal  that  law. 
Ir.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  oppose  the  enactment  of  that 
,  and  I  do  not  oppose  it  now.  Mr.  Pearce  has  not  made  his  point, 
[  have  not  understood  him.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  selling 
trees.  To  compel  us  to  send  to  the  nurseries  and  get  them  would 
pretty  rough.  In  regard  to  this  law,  we  did  not  expect  a  perfect 
^  We  knew  it  was  very  imperfect,  but  we  had  to  take  what  we 
lid  get.  I  think  there  can  and  should  be  some  amendments  made 
it.  I  think  the  legitimate  nurserymen,  who  have  a  few  acres  planted 
a  nursery,  who  are  doing  an  honest  business  in  the  State,  ought  to 
^e  the  right,  if  they  want  to  obtain  a  dozen  grape  vines  outside  the 
ite,  to  do  so. 

fr.  Pearce.  In  that  respect  it  does  not  affect  the  nurserymen  in 
B  State.  * 

Ir.  Gould.  That  is  the  trouble,  it  does.  I  claim  an  honest  man 
I't  do  business  in  Minnesota  and  sell  nursery  stock,  if  I  understand 
I  bill. 

f  r.  Harris.  I  think  after  the  law  has  been  in  operation  a  short 
le  we  can  see  where  it  comes  short,  and  can  have  it  amended.  The 
r  has  worked  well  in  our  part  of  the  St^ite.  In  one  instance  a  party 
k  a  few  orders  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  a  member  of  this  Society 
)pened  to  be  near  there,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  went  with  the 
a  who  had  given  the  order  to  see  the  agent  and  called  for  his  pa- 
s,  wanted  him  to  show  that  he  had  given  the  bonds  up  here  at  the 
itol.  He  was  selling  stock  for  a  firm  in  St.  Paul  that  don't  own 
^  nursery.  He  could  not  produce  the  necessary  papers,  and  they 
e  him  just  so  long  a  time  to  get  out  of  town,  and  he  got.  There  was 
»ther  similar  instance  in  another  portion  of  the  county.  The  party 
9  operating  who  could  not  show  any  authority  to  sell,  and  he  was 
ormed  that  if  he  took  an  order  in  the  place  he  would  be  prosecuted, 
1  he  left.  So  there  has  been  very  little  of  that  kind  of  work  done 
bhat  part  of  the  State. 

think  we  should  keep  the  law  we  have  until  we  have  tried  it  a  lit- 
more  thoroughly.  It  doesn't  prohibit  any  man  sending  where  he 
ats  to  for  stock.  I  think  anybody  can  order  stock.  The  legisla- 
8  has  a  constitutional  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
ite  to  help  support  the  government     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  con- 
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stitutional  to  put  some  check  upon  these  scamps  who  are  traveling 
through  the  couutry  selling  worthless  nursery  stock,  for  they  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that.  They  should  be  made  to  take  out  a 
license.  Pack  peddlers  are  required  to  pay  a  license,  and  why  should 
not  the  tree  peddler  ? 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  don't  see  as  it  can  make  any  material  difference  just 
now  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  this  law,  or  opposed  to  it;  it  cannot 
be  changed  before  another  winter,  and  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any 
use  of  our  taking  action  in  regard  to  it.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time 
another  winter,  if  we  want  it  changed,  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the 
change  made.  I  don't  think  I  opposed  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
very  much,  or  said  very  much  in  favor  of  it;  but  I  think  I  did  warn  our 
friends  to  be  cautious,  and  not  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  they 
did  not  want.  First,  to  be  sure  that  they  wanted  it  before  they  asked 
the  legislature  to  pass  it.  I  did  so  on  the  ground  that  this  Society 
ought  to  know  better  what  the  interests  of  the  State  required  in  this 
regard  than  the  legislature.  I*  still  think  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
good  a  thing  as  we  can  do  now  is  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  met  one  of  these  tree  peddlers  in  Fayette  county, 
Iowa,  yesterday,  on  the  train.  He  had  oneof  your  Minnesota  licenses 
in  Iowa,  in  our  prohibition  state.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  it  waa 
queer.  He  directed  me  to  call  on  L.  L.  May  when  I  came  to  St.  Paul. 
I  informed  him  that  we  Grundy  county  farmers  were  acquainted  with 
that  name,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  his  license,  was  good  or  not; 
we  had  a  "prohibition  law"  in  force,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  a 
fine  time  selling  his  trees.  By  the  way,  this  same  firm  was  operating 
in  our  part  of  the  country  quite  extensively  a  year  ago  last  spring,  and 
if  there  was  ever  a  set  of  farmers  defrauded  and  robbed,  it  was  our 
Grundy  county  farmers.  A  year  ago  this  fall  there  was  one  set  of 
agents  of  L.  L.  May,  and  another  set  of  commission  men  that  repre- 
sented the  Chase  Nursery,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  were  operating 
there  to  some  extent.  They  bought  their  trees  of  Mr.  Speer,  of  Cedar 
Falls.  They  got  two  loads  of  trees  that  had  been  condemned  by  him, 
and  brought  them  to  Grundy  county.  Some  of  the  trees  still  had  tags 
on  them.  On  inquiring  of  the  man  who  drew  them  down,  he  said  he 
got  them  where  Mr.  Speer  had  piled  them  up  intending  to  bum  them, 
and  that  they  gave  him  $5  to  draw  the  load  of  trees  to  Grundy  Center,^ 
which  he  did,  thinking  there  was  no  harm  in  it;  but  when  he  returned 
Mr.  Speer  discharged  him.  They  had  all  manner  of  names  for  the 
trees  which  they  peddled  out  to  our  Grundy  county  men,  but  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  not  more   than  one  in  a  hundred  lived,  so  they 
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y  lost  their  time  and  the  money  advanced.  These  are  what  we 
'pocketbook  emptiers'*  and  **scalpera'*  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
ad  of  honest  nurserymen.  We  want  no  tree  that  has  been  grown 
>f  the  Mississippi  river  for  Iowa  planting.  When  farmers  will 
patronizing  these  traveling  agents,  take  only  home-grown  stock, 
re  it  when  it  is  alive,  and  take  judicious  care  of  it,  then  there 
ye  less  complaint  than  there  is  now-a-days  from  worthless  trees, 
ad  a  little  bit  of  experience  this  summer.  One  of  your  residents 
is  iState  came  down  our  way,  and  he  was  introduced  to  some  oi 
-iends.  He  was  no  more  fit  to  handle  an  apple  tree  than  a  boy  to 
le  a  steamboat.  Some  of  our  men  in  our  county  bought  trees  of 
it  big  prices;    they  threw  them  into  the  cellar,  never  covered 

up,  never  went  to  the  railroad  depot  to  get  them  until  fifteen 
after  they  were  brought  there.  Of  course  the  trees  did  not 
the  next  season.  One  neighbor  who  set  out  the  trees  used  his 
\r  a  hog  pasture,  and  because  the  trees  would  not  stand  against 
ogs  and  the  dry  weather,  he  complained  that  the  trees  "  went 
'*  and  turned  around  to  the  agent  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
1  refill  the  order.     The  agent  told  him  he  would,  and  asked  him 

he  wanted;  opening  his  canvass  he  asked  him  to  take  his 
e;  he  replaced  them  with  Hyslop  crabs.  Whether  he  will  be 
;o  make  a  good  stock-yard  with  those  or  not  I  don't  know,  but 

going  to  try  the  experiment.      When  we   have  such  men  as 

to  handle  fruit  trees  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  failures.  Until  I 
hese  methods  pursued  I  was  a  little  down  on  the  scalpers. 

Pearce.  I  would  like  the  Society  to  take  some  action,  and 
us  before  the  State  in  a  proper  light.  This  whole  thing  is  a 
er  on  this  Society.  I  took  advice  upon  that  law  from  a  good 
T,  and  paid  him  for  it.     He  told  me  the  law  wasn't  worth  as 

as  the  paper  it  was  written  on.  It  is  a  mere  scarecrow,  and  I 
I  like  to  have  an  expression  from  this  Society  in  regard  to  its 
dment  or  repeal. 

Gould.  Mr.  President,  I  supposed  this  paper  was  read  with 
itention  of  having  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  here.  I 
not  pointed  out  mv  objections,  and  will  not  do  so  if  there  is  no 
tunity  given  for  discussion. 

Underwood.  I  was  about  to  ask,  what  are  the  objections  to 
w?    I  have  failed  so  far  to  catch  any  particular  point,  or  objec- 

I  never  took  any  part  in  framing,  or  assisting  to  enact  the 
I  don't  quite  see  the  necessity  of  it,  because  I  have  always  been 
ierable  of  a    "free   trader,"   although   I   have   always   trained 
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in  the  Republican  ranks.  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  what  the  objec- 
tions were.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  really  lawful,  or  is  uncoustita- 
tional,  why  that  is  a  matter  which  would  bear  investigating,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  perhaps,  if  it  is  so  considered  by  those  who  have  given 
it  attention;  because  we  do  not  want,  as  a  Society,  to  be  placed  on 
record  as  assisting  to  enact  a  law,  or  being  responsible  for  a  law, 
that  really  don't  amount  to  anything.  We  want  to  be  dignified,  and 
to  be  careful  of  what  we  do;  but  I  am  perfectly  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  we  only  want  to  do  what  is  endoi:3cd  by  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Having  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  such  a  law,  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  is  to  know  whether  it  is  of  any  account  or  not 
without  making  some  inquiry;  and  if  there  are  any  of  the  gentlemen 
present  who  have  been  taking  notes  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  I 
should ^thiuk  for  the  matter  of  discussion,  inasmuch  as  that  is  what 
we  are  here  for,  now  that  the  paper  has  been  read,  that  we  ougl^t  to 
know  what  the  objections  are,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  vote  and  act 
understandingly  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  opposed  to  taking  any  action  on 
this  at  the  present  time  for  the  reason  that  the  action  will  do  no  good; 
we  cannot  annul  that  law;  it  will  stand  whatever  action  wemay  take, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  change  it  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  to  say 
nothing  about  it  at  present.  One  gentleman  says  we  want  to  main* 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  Society.  The  question  in  whether  we  wont 
maintain  it«  dignity  as  much  by  keeping  still  as  we  will  by  showing 
that  we  have  changed  our  opinion  since  last  winter,  unless  we  have 
changed  it  for  some  good  reason.  If  there  is  any  benefit  in  it  as  a 
scarecrow  let  us  have  the  benefit.  But  if  there  is  not  any  benefit  in 
it  and  those  who  oppose  it  want  to  contest  it,  why  they  can  do  so  just 
as  well  as  if  we  passed  resolutions  in  regard  to  it;  our  action  wont 
make  any  difference.  Let  us  leave  the  subject  without  any  expression 
on  our  part,  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
us  to  give  such  expression  of  our  views.  If  we  take  an  expression 
against  the  law,  and  say  it  isn't  good  for  anything  and  we  donH  want 
it,  why  then  we  would  want  to  use  all  the  moral  power  we  have 
against  it;  but  I  doubt  whether  that  would  not  be  like  boys'  play. 
Now,  I  think  the  law  has  done  some  good  probably,  and  that  it  has 
proved  not  to  be  a  serious  hardship  to  the  nurserymen  of  the  State.  Of 
course  they  can't  buy  stock  to  sell  again  out  of  the  State.  So  far  as 
these  apple  trees  are  concerned  that  my  friend  {wants  prohibited  en- 
tirely, I  don't  believe  we  want  any  law  for  that;  I  believe  that  the 
people  have  made   up  their  minds   that  there  is  not    much  use  io 
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lant  apple  trees.  I  dop't  believe  a  canvasser  could  go  through  the 
ouQtry  and  sell  a  very  great  many  apple  trees  at  best.  T  hope  there 
ron't  be  any  action* taken  on  this  matter  only  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
iety  :  There  are  two  objections,  to  my  mind,  that  are  serious  ones, 
hat  are  worth  considering  at  any  rate;  and  the  very  thing  that  my 
riend  Mr.  Dartt  referred  to  last  was  of  the  number  I  had  in  mind, 
t  is  not  supposed  that  a  dealer  in  this  State  raises  ^verythingjhe  sells; 
a  a  general  thing  that  is  an  impossibility.  The  truth  is  it  is  better 
or  the  nurseryman  to  buy  some  of  his  stock;  he  knows  where  to  buy 
t  and  have  it  pure  and  suflScient  in  every  respect  for  his  customer.  I 
lave  been  in  that  position  fifteen  years  or  more  and  have  always 
^ou^ht  more  or  less  stock  outside  of  the  State.  While  I  have  made 
ome  mistakes  and  delivered  some  things  that  were  not  true  to  name, 
Lud  perhaps  things  that  people  had  better  not  bought,  still  I  think  I 
lave  done^  about  as  well  as  most  men  engaged  in  the  business 
n  Minnesota.  I  know  it  has  been  very  convenient,  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  buy  outside,  and  it  is  the  same  with  others.  It  is  just 
IS  well  for  the  customer  also.  The  most  serious  objection,  perhaps, 
M  that  if  this  thing  was  carried  out  fully  it  would  make  a  monopoly 
y{  the  business;  the  customer  and  the  farmer  would  suffer,  because 
bhere  would  be  no  competition  in  the  field  worthy  of  the  name.  Of 
sourse  I  care  nothing  about  that  personally  as  I  am  not  now  inter- 
rated  in  the  business;  but  these  are  points  I  wish  to  make  as  I  see  the 
matter  in  that  light.  These  facts  will  be  conceded  by  my  friend  Dartt 
that  we  can  get  good  stock  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  even  Ohio  and 
New  York.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  a  grape  vine  grown  in  Texas 
ft8  in  Minnesota,  and  it  will  ripen  just  as  early.  I  think  the  same 
would  hold  good  with  raspberries  and  strawberries.  I  believe  this  law 
is  unconstitutional.  I  think  there  was  a  decision  in  Texas,  on  a  similar 
laWy  within  a  few  months  past,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
We  are  not  supposed  as  a  society  to  pronounce  upon  the  legality  of 
the  act,  but  I  would  like  to  see  an  expression  taken  upon  it.  We 
ought  not  to  be  so  modest  that  we  cannot  acknowledge  a  mistake  we 
have  made.  1  don't  hold  myself  responsible  one  way  or  the  other  for 
its  passage,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some  action  taken  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sias.  This  is  what  some  claim  to  be  class  legislation.  It  seems 
that  there  should  be  some  way  to  protect  ourselves  against  these  gross 
frauds  without  casting  odium  or  contempt  upon  other  honest  nursery- 
men here  in  the  Northwest.  It  seems  as  if  this  thing  was  gotten  up 
entirely   to  protect  such    men   as  these  consummate  fools  that  don't 
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know  any  better  (up  here  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
than  to  buy  apricots,  which  Prof.  Bndd  says  may  do  well  soi 
parallel  41,  and  in  tropical  latitudes.  Now,  in  order  to  protec 
men,  we  put  every  nurseryman  in  the  Northwest  under  two  tho 
dollars  bonds  to  keep  the  **peace,"  as  someone  has  it.  It  seems 
we  ought  to  have  some  way  to  protect  ourselves  from  these  f 
but  most  of  the  nurserymen  seem  to  think  we  have  not  hit  the 
thing;  they  do  not^doubt  the  honesty  and  good  intentions  of  tl 
ties  who  got  up  this  thing.  I  haven't  a  particle  of  feeling  a 
them;  I  believe  they  did  it  for  the  best.  They  supposed  thej 
working  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number.  But  I  think  wi< 
Gibb,  of  Canada,  that  the  law  needs  to  be  amended. 

President  Elliot.  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  inte 
what  has  been  said.  I  suppose  if  there  is  any  one  man  in  this  o 
zation  that  is  responsible  for  the  passage  of  this  law,  that  I  havi 
my  share.  I  know  I  put  in  considerable  work  to  secure  its  pa 
and  I  know  how  it  was  fought  in  the  legislature  by  the  tree  m 
know  from  the  time  we  started  with  it  until  its  final  passage, 
with  determined  opposition.  The  law  has  some  features  we  d 
attempt  to  put  in  it,  and  they  were  perhaps  put  there  by  the  tre 
themselves. 

Mr  Dartt.     To  make  it  odious? 

President  Elliot.  To  make  it  odious.  We  were  obliged  t 
such  a  law  as  we  could  get.  We  wanted  some  barrier  put  up  a 
these  wholesale  frauds.  When  a  man  comes  into  our  count] 
attempts  to  peddle  stock  grown  in  the  South  and  East,  and  sa] 
just  as  good  as  Minnesota  grown  stock,  he  is  stating  that  wh 
knows  to  be  untrue.  Experience  here  has  taught  us  all  that  w 
got  to  come  down  to  our  own  home-grown  stock  if  we  ever  ex[ 
raise  any  fruit.  Now,  we  may  have  put  our  foot  into  it  in  pas 
law  of  this  kind,  but  where  there  is  so  much  squirming  amon^ 
Eastern  nurserymen  and  tree  dealers,  it  shows  that  it  must  hi 
somewhere;  it  hit  a  tender  spot. 

President  Colman,  in  his  address  before  the  Nurseryman's  A 
tion,  in  1886,  called  the  attention  of  nurserymen  to  the  method 
ticed  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  nursery  stock,  as  not  bein| 
it  ought  to  be,  when  the  business  is  conducted  upon  right  au< 
ness  principles.  And  every  time  a  man  that  is  not  interested  ii 
WHy,  either  in  the  sale  of  stock,  or  a  member  of  a  nurserj 
association,  or  something  of  that  kind,  if  honest  to  himself  j 
tells  his  honest  convictions,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was  for  the 
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>d  that  we  had  this  bill  passed.    It  isn^t  to  protect  the  nurserymen, 
the    tree    dealer,   but    to    protect    the    people,   who   are    being 
indled. 

^ow,  if  there  is  any  possible  way  to  protect  the  innocent,  we  ought 
do  it.  I  have  looked  upon  the  methods  practiced  by  some  of  these 
e  agents  with  a  good  deal  of  disgust.  I  started  in  the  nursery  bus- 
ss  at  one  time,  feeling  that  I  could  carry  on  the  business  honestly 
i  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  feel  that  between  my  own  conscience 
1  my  customers  that  I  was  doing  an  honest,  upright  business.  But 
oon  found  that  if  I  put  an  agent  in  the  field  I  had  to  throw  prin- 
le  away.  There  is  no  man  that  sends  out  a  tree  agent  that  can  gov- 
i  his  agents,  as  a  general  thing.  Where  he  is  selling  on  commis- 
n  he  will  sell  that  which  he  can  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  it  makes 
difference  whether  it  is  a  crab  apple  or  a  Rhododendron. 
[t  seems  to  me  it  is  all  boys'  play  for  us  to  pass  any  resolution  say- 
^  that  we  will  take  back  all  that  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
e  bill.  AsBro.  Dartt  says,  it  will  amount  to  nothing  to  take  any 
[;ion  at  present. 

Secretary  of  State  Mattson  is  probably  as  well  posted  as  any  one  as 
the  working  of  the  law.  He  has  had  considerable  correspondence 
th  parties  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  has  added  to  his  official  duties  in 
ving  the  oversight  of  this  law.    He  says  the  workings  of  it  are  all 

:ht. 

3o  far  as  the  objection  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  concerned,  we 
d  that  passed  upon  by  the  attorney  general,  who  gave  us  his  opinion 
it  it  was  all  right — that  it  was  constitutional.  What  the  judges 
ly  decide  when  they  get  it  into  the  courts  is  another  question.  But 
til  it  is  carried  there  I  shall  consider  that  it  is  just  as  constitutional 

any  law  we  have.  Furthermore,  if  we  have  no  right  to  prevent 
ese  men  from  coming  in  here  to  defraud  and  cheat  and  lie  to  us  inno- 
nt  grangers,  why  is  it  we  had  an  insurance  law  passed  ?  Outside 
mpanies  sent  their  agents  here  to  do  a  dishonest  business.  Our 
surauce  law  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  I  believe,  and  these  for- 
rn  agents  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  State,  and  now  insurance 
m  are  doing  a  legitimate  business.  An  insurance  commissioner  is 
pointed  to  look  after  all  the  insurance  business.  Why  should  there 
t  be  the  same  propriety  in  having  a  wholesome  law  to  prevent  nur- 
ryraen  from  defrauding  the  people?    I  think  if  we  discuss  the  thing 

all  its  bearing  we  will  find  that  we  want  to  protect  the  innocent, 
or  people,  and  that  the  men  who  are  making  their  hundreds  of 
ousands  of  dollars  here,  selling  their  nursery  stock,  are  the  ones  we 
int  to  guard  against.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Thompson.  While  listening  to  the  remarks,  it  occurr 
that  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  test  the  law  by  each  oneseein 
is  rigidly  enforced.  You  will  soon  find  oat  whether  it  is  ( 
tional  or  not.  Oar  friend  over  here  says  one  lawyer  tol 
wasn't.  Lawyers  sometimes  tell  the  trath,  but  to  my  sad  ex 
I  know  they  won't  all  the  time,  so  it  won't  always  do  to  belie 
they  tell  you. 

Mr.  Pearce.     I  suppose  you  consulted  one,  probably? 

Mr.  Thompson.     Tes,  and  I  paid  him  well  for  it. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  call  for  the  question  and  think  we  had  better 
with  further  discussion 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  choke  off  ih 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  con( 
and  I  say  let  the  discussion  go  on.  T  have  come  here  to  learn  so 
about  this  matter  as  well  as  the  rest  of  you.  I  don't  know  whc 
law  has  proven  to  be  any  damage  or  detriment  to  anyone  or  not 
not  thought  much  about  that,  as  I  have  been  steadily  pegging  a 
course  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that  I  would  continue  to  suppoi 
that  ought  to  be  amended;  and  when  the  proper  time  conies,  t 
it  would  be  all  right.  Now,  we  had  our  committee  of  this  So 
up  this  law  and  frame  the  bill,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  do: 
the  best  of  counsel  and  advice;  and  we  don't  want  to  be  like 
about  this  thing.  It  is  all  right  to  discuss  it  and  to  be  sure 
are  right.  J  don*t  care  anythimj;  about  these  eastern  nurser 
they  do  squeal  about  it  in  their  conventions.  They  may  thi 
have  the  right  to  come  in  here  and  repudiate  it  if  they  want  t 
ing  unconstitutional;  but  they  will  never  do  any  such  thing, 
they  have  plenty  of  men  and  can  put  their  agents  in  the  field, 
do  so  if  they  want  to.  Personally  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
such  law— just  personally — ^just  consulting  my  own  personal  r 
I  know  this :  that  there  is  that  cousin  of  mine  who  knows  we  a 
nursery  business,  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  let  us  know 
lection  of  stock  is  wanted,  that  when  an  agent  comes  along 
pay  $3  for  a  worthless  plant  that  would  never  grow  anyw 
out.  But  what  is  the  use,  you  might  legislate  till  doomsday 
never  would  break  that  cousin  of  mine;  he  would  still  contini 
the  $S  for  nothinc:.  You  must  educate  the  people  if  you  war 
them  to  avoid  these  frauds;  but  if  you  can  protect  them  b] 
course  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Dartt.  If  there  are  any  real  objections  to  the  law  it 
time  enough  to  have  them  presented  another  winter,  and  thei 
the  law  amended. 
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President  Elliot.  Toa  are  connected  with  the  Lake  City  Nurseries, 
r. Underwood.  In  the  working  of  the  law  has  it  been  any  detri- 
lent  to  yonr  business  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  can't  say  that  it  has.  Of  course  I  havn't  so  much 
tiarge  of  the  sales  department,  I  am  interested  in  the  production;  but  I 
ave  not  heard  that  it  caused  any  detriment  at  all.  Tn  fact  I  would  not 
Eive  known  there  was  any  law  of  the  kind  so  far  as  it  has  affected 
ir  business;  we  can't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.  Those  gen- 
dmen  that  talk  against  the  law  must  do  the  talking.  Still  they  will 
>ide  by  the  law  I  think.  I  could  not  say  it  has  been  any  detriment 
}  us,  no,  sir. 

President  Elliot.  In  my  relation  to  this  Society,  as  president,  I  have 
Bard  of  no  complaints  further  than  one  or  two  inquries  in  regard  to 
trtain  eoncerns  in  this  city,  as  to  whether  they  were  doing  a  legiti* 
ate  business.  I  looked  the  matter  up  and  decided  that  they  were  so 
sported;  further  than  that  I  have  heard  no  complaints  at  all.  Last 
)ar  there  were  many  complaints.  A  notice  was  published  in  the 
^arniy  Stock  and  Home  last  spring,  requesting  parties  haying  com- 
laints  to  make  them  known  and  they  would  be  properly  looked  into; 
at  we  havn't  heard  of  one  complaint  outside  of  those  that  come  from 
arserymen  and  agents  outside,  that  wished  to  come  in  and  dispose  of 
leir  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Don't  you  understand  that  they  can  come  if 
aey  want  to? 

Mr.  Gould.  Can't  a  nurseryman  in  this  State  send  outside  and  get 
nj  Jessie  strawberry  plants  and  sell  them  here  without  laying  him- 
jlf  liable  to  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Dartt.  He  can  if  he  will  set  them  out  and  grow  them  an  hour 
-he  can  take  them  up  and  sell  them.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Latham.    Is  that  the  way  you  do? 

Mr.  Oould.  That  is  the  difficulty.  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  some 
f  our  people  dishonest. 

President  Elliot.     I  pity  the  dishonesty  with  that  class  of  people! 

Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  matter  is  still  under 
iscussion.  There  are  a  class  of  laws  in  force  in  Canada  and  Manitoba 
[lat  are  sometimes  called  paternal  laws.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
lie  citizen  is  entitled  to  protection  from  the  government.  It  is  the 
Etme  with  the  law  we  are  talking  about  There  are  quite  n  number 
f  laws  on  our  statute  book  of  this  nature,  as  for  instance  the  law 
rith  regard  to  manufactured  butter  and  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
rhich  are  just  getting  into  force,  the  insurance  law,  etc.     The  tend-  * 
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ency  is  to  increase  the  number  of  these  laws,  and  to  throw  protection 
aroand  the  general  public.  I  think  that  is  legislation  in  the  right 
direction.  I  know  many  think  that  every  individual  ought  to  go  it 
alone,  but  if  our  law  could  be  amended  somewhat  it  might  be  better; 
of  course  it  is  imposssble  to  do  that  before  next  winter.  It  seems  to 
me  we  cannot  change  the  law  now.  We  don't  know  now  how  it  is  going 
to  work,  and  if  all  we  want  to  do  is  to  amend  it  to  make  it  better,  we 
had  better  take  no  actinn  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  improvements  we  can 
make.  I  didn't  know  but  we  might  get  ourselves  into  trouble.  I 
went  over  to  St.  Paul.  I  have  a  brother  there  that  has  been  in  the 
law  business  for  a  good  many  years,  and  he  looked  this  matter  np 
carefully,  and  told  me  that  any  nurseryman  could  buy  and  sell  and 
use,  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned;  if  anybody  was  a  mind  to  con- 
test it,  which  they  would,  it  would  beset  aside.  Now,  on  the  strength 
of  that,  I  bought  rose  bushes. 

Mr.  Latham.     Let's  send  him  up.     [Laughter] 

President  Elliot.  This  law  was  not  intended  to  prevent  a  man  from 
selling  stock  and  conducting  a  legitimate  and  honest  business.  I 
know  the  law  has  met  with  opposition;  it  has,  certainly.  So  it  was 
in  regard  to  our  insurance  commissioner.  Men  that  were  doing  an 
honest  business  were  protected  as  well  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 
It  was  only  those  that  were  committing  fraud  that  needed  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Ton  will  find  by  reading  this  law  carefully  that  the  object 
is  simply  to  prevent  fraud;  it  is  right  therein  a  nut  shell. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  great  danflcer  of  innocent  dealers 
being  prosecuted  for  damages;  there  certainly  is. 

President  Elliot.     Not  if  they  are  honest. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  claim  to  be  just  as  honest  as  other  persons,  yet  I  had 
a  claim  brought  against  me  of  110,000,  and  if  I  had  not  defended 
myself  I  would  have  lost  it,  and  I  was  not  to  blame  at  all;  it  was  clear 
malice.  Here  is  a  case:  Friend  Pearce  has  admitted  that  he  has 
transgressed  this  law.  Suppose  I  get  into  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  I 
take  advantage  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
bill.  I  wouldn't  go  into  the  nursery  business  with  that  law  standing 
there,  because  I  know  I  couldn't  go  into  it  and  do  a  decent  business 
and  be  restrained;  and  these  gentlemen  won't  be. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  haven't  a  particle  of  doubt  about  the  good  intention 
of  this  law,  and  never  had.  But  it  reminds  me  of  a  certain  party 
that  I  knew  about  in  New  England,  a  sort  of  bully,  who  lost  some 
property;    he  traced  the  matter  up  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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lan  who  stole  the  property  was  one  of  seven  men  that  he  knew, 
le  said  he  was  ^oing  to  whip  the  seven  men  in  order  to  be  sure 
ind  the  right  one.  That  is  about  the  way  with  this  law;  they 
late  to  whip  every  man  in  the  Northwest  for  the  sake  of  whip- 
the  right  man.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  other 
io  get  at  it.  I  am  just  as  much  in  favor  of  punishing  these  fel- 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  you. 

.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
tion  of  the  law.  It  was  intended  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
The  question  comes  up,  what  does  it  do?  It  is  not  what  is  the 
tion  of  the  law,  but  what  it  does  itself.  I  have  read  it  carefully, 
[  claim  that  any  man  that  ships  in  any  article  of  nursery  stock  and 
it  without  first  growing  it  himself,  or  giving  his  bonds,  is  liable 
y  a  fine.  That  is  the  straight  reading  of  the  law.  If  this  was 
0  we  could  bring  in  foreign  stock  and  sell  it,  as  May  &  Co.  did; 
i  was  to  hit  just  such  cases  exactly.  You  may  say  that  if  Bro. 
)e  wants  to  import  a  few  plants  he  can  do  it.  But  if  he  can,  why 
oi  Mr.  May?  Laws  are  made  that  way.  I  claim  the  law  as  it 
is  hits  those  it  was  not  intended  to,  but  I  don't  believe  our  dis- 
Qg  it  to-night  will  be  productive  of  any  good;  we  might  better 
it  just  as  it  is. 

^retary  Hillman.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  one  year 
the  committee  of  five,  which  had  this  matter  under  consideration, 
ted  recommending  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a 
0  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock.  The  legislative 
littee  was  expected  to  prepare  a  bill  and  to  obtain  its  passage  in 
igislature.  The  one  prepared  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and 
ifterwards  very  carefully  considered  by  the  judiciary  committees 
»th  houses,  and  approved  so  far  as  its  constitutionality  was  con  • 
id.  The  object  of  the  law  was  simply  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
,  and  in  procuring  its  passage  the  committee  simply  followed  the 
actions  of  the  Society. 

isident  Elliot.  I  would  like  some  expression  as  to  whether  there 
f  need  of  the  law. 

.  Latham.  I  move  as  the  sense  of  this  Society,  that  some  law  is 
id  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  from  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock. 

.  Underwood.  I  think  that  hardly  covers  the  ground.  We  have 
she  law,  and  why  should  we  pass  such  a  resolution  when  we 
iy  have  it  ?  As  long  as  we  have  it,  I  think  we  want  to  pass  a 
Qtion  endorsing  the  action  of  the  legislative  committee  in  secur« 
he  law  that  we  already  haye. 
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Mr.  Harris.  I  would  like  tq  see  that  motion  of  Mr.  Unde 
carried.  This  law  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  agricaltu 
tion  of  this  State,  and  if  we  simply  turn  around  and  ask  to 
repealed  without  giving  it  a  fair  test,  it  seems  to  me  t*hey  will 
further  confidence  in  us 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  make  that  motion.  If  we  see  after  s 
the  workings  of  the  law  that  it  is  not  what  is  desired,  why  i 
can  recommend  that  it  be  amended  so  and  so.  But  for  us  to  t 
other  action  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  out  of  place 
And  I  would  like  to  say,  now  that  we  have  Lad  a  legislative  ( 
tee  appointed,  in  whom  I  have  confidence  to  believe  that  they 
best  they  could.  The  judiciary  committees  in  the  legislature 
ered  the  matter,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  of  St.  Paul  appeare 
one  of  the  committees  in  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  since  botl 
of  the  legislature  have  passed  upon  it,  and  it  has  been  only 
year  since  the  measure  was  passed,  I  say —while  I  don't  see  a 
of  the  law,  believing  that  every  tub  ought  to  stand  on  its  own 
and  that  people  ought  to  be  intelligent  enough  when  they  b 
thing  to  know  what  they  are  buying;  still  I  am  in  favor  noi 
dorsing  the  action  of  that  committee,  and  thus  showing  ou 
dence  in  them  in  what  has  been  done.  If  it  ought  to  be  ame 
should  not  prevent  endorsing  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nobles.     I  second  the  motion,  but  I  object  to  the  amei 

President  Elliot.  I  understand  the  amendment  goes  furth< 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Latham,  and  endorses  the  law. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  ainendm 
order  to  protect  my  friend  Pearce  and  others.  I  am  candid  in 
ing  the  nurserymen  of  the  State  should  be  protected;  outside 
State  I  don't  see  anything  wrong. 

President  Elliot.      They  are  protected  in  this  way,  that  if  1 
and  file  their  bond  they  have  a  right  to  buy  and  ship  as  much 
have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  suppose  the  filing  of  one  bond  is  all  that  is  ne 
in  order  to  conduct  the  business  according  to  the  requirements 
the  law. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  hope  we  shall  have  confidence  enough 
committee  to  endorse  their  action.  Because  a  few  nurseryme 
east  have  made  a  howl  that  should  make  no  difference.  And  1 
some  of  our  small  fruit  growers  object  to  it  is  no  good  rea: 
refusal  to  do  this;  the  simple  matter  of  paying  a  couple  of  dol 
filing  the  bonds  required,  is  a  small  matter,  and  it  would  hav 
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i  matter  all  up  and  given  them  the  right  to  ship  in  all  the  peach 
BS  and  high  priced  strawberry  plants  desired,  and  in  the  first  sale 
ly  would  have  got  it  all  back.  It  reminds  me  of  the  druggist  telling 
at  the  profits  of  the  drug  business  are.  He  said  a  boy  came  in  and  or- 
'ed  a  small  prescription  and  he  told  him  it  would  be  fifteen  cents.  The 
f  handed  him  five  cents.  Supposing  he  misundestood  him  as  he  did 
the  package  he  said  "fifteen  cents."  "Yes/'  said  the  boy,  and  took 
r  bundle  and  started  oflf— it  was  all  the  boy  had.  As  he  closed  the 
)r  said  the  drug  man  **  Well,  go  to  thunder,  I  made  three  cents  off 
Q  anyway."  [Laughter.]  So  you  see  you  can  get  your  money  back; 
t  file  your  bond  and  the  first  bill  of  Jessie  strawberries  you  sell 
1  get  the  money  back !  The  question  now  is  whether  we  shall  en- 
•se  the  action  of  this  committee.  Another  year  if  you  wish  to  get 
some  amendment  to  the  law  it  will  be  all  right. 
Mr.  Pearce.  I  think  friend  Underwood  is  all  wrong.  That  bill 
s  not  passed  upon  by  the  Society.  It  was  fixed  up  by  the  legis- 
ure. 

President  Elliot.  The  Society  took  action  on  the  matter  and 
tructed  the  committee  to  geb  such  legislation  as  they  thought  the 
Kiety  wanted;  they  did  the  be-^t  they  could. 

ilr.  Pearce.     We  admit  you  did  nobly;  we  didn't  have  any  idea  you 
>uld  get  anything  at  all. 
tfr.  Latham.     But  you  see  they  did. 

President  Elliot.  You  should  not  have  appointed  the  committee 
1  given  them  instructions  what  to  do,  if  you  did  not  wish  any  action 
cen. 

tf  r.  Pearce.  The  bill  that  was  wanted  was  not  the  kind  of  one  that 
s  passed  by  the  legislature. 

\lr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
;ion.  Now  this  resolution  contemplates  action,  and  means  that  we 
lorse  the  law.  If  we  are  committing  ourselves  for  or  against  the 
w,  I  want  to  go  against  any  action.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  take 
y  action  until  next  year,  and  then  we  will  decide.  If  we  dofi't  want 
approve  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  we  want  to  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
lolution. 

ilr.  Pearce  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  Lost,  by  a  vote 
eight  to  seven,  several  members  not  voting.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
iderwood  was  then  carried. 

[)n  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  Wednesday 
»rning. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 


Second  Day,  Wednesday,  Jan.  18.  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  by  President  Elliot. 
The  first  thing  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  seedling  com- 
mission 

REPOaT  ON  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

By  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

Mr.    President  and  Members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 

Society : 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  seedling  commit- 
tee, and  only  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  it  more  effective. 

The  season  was  most  unfavorable  for  the  prosecution  of  our  work, 
owing  to  tlie  shortness  of  the  fruit  crop,  which  was  probably  caused 
by  the  severity  of  two  or  three  previous  winters,  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  in  the  season  of  blossoming,  and  the  severity  ot 
the  drouth  that  prevailed  during  much  of  the  summer. 

With  the  exception  of  one  single  locality,  I  found  that  even  the 
Siberian  and  Duchess  were  not  carrying  the  usual  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  numbers  of  trees  that  bore  well  in  1886  had  scarcely  a  specimeo 
in  1887. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

On  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  of  July  I  visited  the  Russian 
orchards  of  A.  J.  Tuttle,  and  others,  at  Baraboo,  Wis.  There  I  found 
the  Duchess,  Tetofsky,  and  about  twenty  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
Russians,  fruiting  quite  liberally.  Mr.  Tuttle's  orchard  of  new  Rus- 
sians contains  over  sixty  varieties,  and  about  half  of  them  appear  to 
be  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess,  about  the  same  proportion  of  them  are 
strong,  thrifty  growers,  and  comparatively  free  from  blight.  Blight 
was  prevailing  to  an  unusual  extent  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  Duchess 
and  Tetofsky  were  suffering  about  as  badly  as  I  had  ever  seen  the 
Siberians,  and  Mr.  Tuttle's  old  orchard  of  the  hardiest  American 
variety  was  about  ruined  by  it.     There  was,  however,  but  very  little 
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it  in  the  orchard  set  exclusively  to  the  new  Russians,  and  that  was 
ifined  chiefly  to  varieties  of  the  Alexander  type  The  following 
ieties  were  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and  impressed  me  as  being  the 
bt  valuable:  Hibernal,  Glass  Green,  Juicy  White,  Red  Wine,  Gar- 
L  Apple,  Blue  and  Yellow  Anis,  Charlotenthaler,  Early  Cham- 
^ne,  Yellow  Transparent,  Trees  of  Lord's  Apple,  and  Repka,  Beau- 
il  Arcad,  Raspberry,  Summer  Lowland,  and  some  others,  were  fine 
es,  but  were  bearing  poorly. 

rhe  Hibernal  is  perhaps  the  best  tree  of  all,  a  free  and  regular 
irer  of  large,  fair  fruit.  The  season  is  late  autumn  and  early  win- 
use,  cooking,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  excellent.  The  Red  Wine 
I  splendid  tree,  fruit  medium,  very  beautiful,  but  quite  acid;  season 
;her  earlier  than  Duchess.  Glass  Green  resemble  the  Duchess  in 
!e,  and  fruit  not  quite  as  acid.  The  Garden  Apple  is  sweet,  or  nearly 
and  apparently  a  very  hardy  tree;  season  early  autumn.  The  trees 
Early  Champagne  were  bearing  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Mr.  TuUle 
Forms  me  they  are  annual  bearers.  The  trees  appear  hardy  on  his 
3unds  If  it  should  prove  adapted  to  Minnesota  it  will  become  our 
>st  popular  summer  fruit.  In  size  it  is  below  medium,  quality  very 
T,  is  as  productive  as  any  of  the  crabs,  and  it  ripens  up  gradually, 
that  it  is  in  season  from  July  to  September. 

In  an  orchard  near  by  we  saw  trees  of  the  Antonovka  in  full  bear- 
g,  and  apparently  sound.  These  trees  are  among  the  best  growers 
the  Russians.  The  fruit  was  larger  than  we  expected  to  see  it  at 
is  season  of  the  year.  Prof.  Budd  speaks  of  it  as  the  king  apple  of 
ntral  Russia,  and  a  good  keeper.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  widely 
3ted  in  this  State.  The  varieties  of  the  Anis  family  are  doubtless 
trdy,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Yellow  Anis,  the  only  variety  we  have 
mpled  (and  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  yellow  apple),  is  of  prime 
lality.     Season  same  as  the  Wealthy. 

We  here  saw  the  Lucretia  dewberry  in  bearing,  and  we  were  much 
eased  with  it. 


IK  NOBLES   COUNTY. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  A.  W.  Sias  and  myself  made  a  visit 
the  orchard  and  gardens  of  H.  J.  Ludlow,  at  Worthington,  and  we 

ere  agreeably  surprised  to  find  there  the  most  fruitful  orchard  we 

id  seen  in  the  State  this  season. 
We  found  this  thrifty  young  orchard  looking  fully  as  well  as  when 

e  visited  it  last  year,  and  fruiting  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  never 

I  any  locality  have  we  seen  the  Tetofsky  doing  so  welU  *  The  bear- 
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iag  varieties  are  chiefly  Duchess,  Tetofsky,  Wealthy,  and  sor 
ling  varieties  and  Siberians  and  their  hybrids.  We  estims 
crop  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  bashels  of  the  larger  apples,  and 
as  many  Siberians.  The  orchard  is  situated  about  thirty  rod 
of  Lake  Okabena,  and  is  protected  on  the  west  by  a  willow 
break,  about  two  hundred  feet  distant.  A.  windbreak  near 
that  to  an  orchard  would  prove  disastrous,  owing  to  the  tendc 
the  snows  to  lodge  inside  of  it  in  huge  drifts. 

Our  objective  point  was  the  Okabena  seedling  tree,  upon  wl 
reported  at  th»*  last  winter's  meeting.  The  tree  passed  throu 
winter  without  any  perceptible  injury,  and  was  now  carryiuj 
crop  of  most  beautiful  fruit.  It  has  not  been  tested  elsewhere 
it  proves  as  hardy  in  other  localities  ^s  here,  and  has  the  const 
to  resist  blight,  it  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  North  we 

We  discovered  another  seedling  in  this  orchard  having  tin 
origin,  which  seems  to  be  equally  as  hardy  as  the  Okabena. 
believed  to  be  a  longer  keeper.  The  fruit  is  just  the  right  s; 
desert  and  retailing,  beautiful  as  a  coy  maiden,  and  of  excellen 
ity,  an  agreeable  sub-acid.  These  trees  are  true  Minnesota  see 
and  probably  seedlings  of  the  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  more  be 
in  appearance  and  better  in  quality  than  either;  are  they 
**  rainbow  of  promise  '  for  the  future  of  apple  culture  in  this 
Will  they  not  encourage  us  to  save  the  seeds  of  the  hardiest  ar 
fruit  rained  in  our  own  State,  plant  and  raise  trees,  saving  or 
best,  continuing  to  do  so  until  \ve  have  reached  the  climax 
proudest  hopes  ? 

These  fruits  were  afterward  shown  at  the  Southern  Minnesol 
State  Fairs,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them;  and  th 
ter  were  awarded  the  first  prize  over  the  Wealthy  as  being  thi 
seedlinc:  apple  grown  in  the  State,  and  very  appropriately  i 
^*  Daisy." 

IK  COTTONWOOD  COUNTY. 

We  made  our  next  stop  at  Mountain  Lake.  The  people  he 
largely  Russian  Mennonites,  and  there  is  an  air  of  neatnea 
thrift  about  their  homes  that  we  seldom  see  in  a  newly  s 
■country.  Thrifty  groves  and  rows  of  forest  trees  surround 
dwellings,  and  they  are  given  thorough  cultivation  and  kept  as  i 
as  the  best  public  gardens.  These  people  are  great  lovers  of 
.and  several  of  them  brought  with  them  from  their  native  co 
iseeds  and  trees,  of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry      Thus  far  thej 
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t;  met  with  much  success,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
ny  of  them  came  from  a  portion  of  Russia  where  the  climate  is 
lilar  to  Southern  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

rhe  cherry  trees  have  fruited,  and  are  said  to  be  hardy  and  fine; 
ne  of  the  seedling  pears  and  plums  look  promising.  The  deep  snow 
last  winter  was  very  disastrous  for  them.  Snow  drifts  formed 
dde  the  shelter  belts  to  a  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  as  it  set- 
d  away  in  the  spring  crushed  the  trees  to  the  ground  or  denuded 
)m  of  their  branches.  Otherwise,  I  think  we  should  have  been  re- 
irded  with  the  sight  of  some  fruit. 

Important  lessons  can  be  learned  here  in  regard  to  windbreaks  and 
slter  belts.  Evidently  the  outer  rows  should  be  placed  two  hund- 
i  feet  or  more  from  the  orchard,  and  if  more  shelter  is  needed  a  low 
It  of  mulberry,  or  some  other  shrui),  might  be  set  say  sixty  feet  out- 
le  the  fruit  trees. 

Some  attention  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and  two 
indred  bearing  vines  seen  onihe  place  of  Peter  Goertz  convince  us 
at  they  may  be  successfully  grown  here  when  properly  managed. 
Our  next  stop  was  at  the  place  of  Dewain  Cook,  about  fourteen 
lies  northwest  of  Windom,  the  object  being  to  examine  his  hardy 
wberry.  It  is  evidently  a  variety  of  Rubus  Canadensis,  and  appears 
be  more  shrdbby  and  less  trailing  than  the  varieties  found  native 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  or  the  Lucretia  or  the  Bartlett.  It 
ay  be  identical  with  a  variety  that  in  former  years  was  found  grow- 
g  at  St.  Anthony. 

With  Mr.  Cook  this  plant  is  enormously  productive,  and  a  large 
>rtion  of  the  berries  are  perfectly  filled,  which  would  indicate  that  it 
a  strong  staminate;  it  may  prove  valuable  for  fertilizing  the  Bartlett 
id  other  shy  fruiters.  We  found  the  fruit  about  the  size  of  Stone's 
irdy  blackberry,  but  Mr.  Cook  is  growing  them  without  any  thin- 
g  or  pruning,  and  the  fruit  would  probably  be  much  larger  if  greater 
lins  were  taken  with  the  pruning  and  cultivation.  The  quality  of 
le  fruit  is  very  good.  They  are  growing  upon  a  deep,  rich,  prairie 
al,  and  if  they  succeed  as  well  in  other  localities  and  soils  will  prove 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  small  fruits  for  farmers.  We 
»ve  taken  steps  to  have  them  tested  in  other  localities,  and  expect 
lat  another  season  we  shall  know  more  about  them. 
Mr.  Cook  has  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  plants  on  trial,  and  we 
lall  watch  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  great  interest  With 
few  such  men  in  every  county  in  the  State  our  perplexing  fruit  ques- 
on  would  soon  be  settled. 
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On  returning  to  Windom  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  the  plac< 
Wood,  distant  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  above  named 
He  is  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  fruit  question,  and  showed  i 
promising  seedling  varieties  of  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  gr 
his  own  raising;  also  a  tree  of  the  Russian  mulberry  bearing  f 
large  as  the  Ancient  Briton  blackberry. 

We  noticed  that  forestry  plantations  and  windbreaks  are  rei 
considerable  attention  among  the  Mennonites  in  this  county,  as 
other  parties  who  design  to  make  this  their  permanent  home 
they  are  doing  fairly  well,  making  a  good  season's  growth,  exc 
some  instances  where  they  have  received  serious  damage  from  i 

The  willow  worm  and  cotton  wood  tree  beetle  are  increasin 
alarming  extent,  and  it  does  seem  that  if  our  legislature  felt  a 
terest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State  they  wou 
some  steps  towards  making  investigations  in  this  matter, 
committee  suggest  that  our  Society  petition  the  Department  o 
culture  at  Washington  to  give  this  matter  their  early  attention 

IN  BICE  COUNTY. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October  Mr.  Sias  and  myself  paid  a  \ 
the  Peerless  apple  tree,  standing  on  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Miller,  o 
county,  about  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Faribault.  We  learn  tl 
tree  is  seventeen  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  D 
of  Olden  burgh,  saved  from  fruit  raised  upon  a  farm  about  on 
west  of  where  the  tree  now  stands.  In  the  orchard  from  which  tl 
was  taken  there  was  growing  in  proximity  to  the  Duchess,  I: 
trees  of  the  Golden  Russet  and  Talmaii  Sweet.  The  Peerless 
to  be  the  hardiest  and  best  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  by  Mi 
ler,  eight  of  which  fruited  and  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  exl 
at  the  State  Fair  about  ten  years  since.  I  remember  at  that 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearanse  of  these  seedling 
pronounced  most  of  them  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  Duchei 
thought  some  of  them  would  prove  better  keepers.  There  ar 
but  three  oi  these  seedling  trees  left.  Two  of  them  do  not  ap] 
be  as  hardy  as  the  Peerless,  and  are  but  little  if  any  better  in  q 
or  later  in  season,  than  the  Duchess. 

The  Peerless  has  successfully  endured  three  of  the  most  tryin 
ters  known  in  Minnesota,  and  is  still  in  very  good  condition,  bi 
haps  not  quite  up  to  the  Duchess  of  the  same  age,  although  : 
larger  tree.  It  has  lived  to  see  two  generations  of  what  are  I 
**  Iron  Glads,"  including  the  Wealthy,  totally   annihilated,  ar 
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Her  9ay8  has  been  the  most  profitable  tree  in  his  orchard.     It 
rorous,  medium,  upright  grower;    the  trunk  is  about  ten  inchei 
imeter;  it  is  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branc 
is  growing  upon  the  north  side  of  a  belt  of  willows,  but  much 
«e  to  them  for  the  best  results 

M[r.  Fuller  has  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees  of  diflFei 
rieties  in  his  orchard,  all  of  which  have  killed  out  except  the  Di 
,  a  few  varieties  of  Siberians  and  these  seedlings.  This  tree 
t  fruiting  this  year.  In  size  it  is  about  like  the  Duchess,  and 
Bon  is  said  to  be  from  December  to  March.  He  has  quite  a  num 
young  trees  raised  from  seed  of  the  Peerless,  several  of  which  1 
ry  promising.  He  also  has  several  trees  from  seed  of  Transcend 
lb  that  are  free  from  blight,  and  one  of  them  is  the  most  beaut 
d  hardy  looking  tree  we  ever  saw.  The  fruit  is  larger  than 
anscendent,  keeps  a  month  later,  and  is  said  to  be  of  be 
ality. 

We  left  his  place  chanting  to  ourselves  the  old  song  so  often  s 
the  late  and  venerable  Marshall  P.  Wilder — 

**  Plnnt  the  best  seeds  of  aU  your  best  fruit, 

Good  fruits  to  mise  that  some  lands  m-iy  suit ; 
Fruits  which  shall  live,  their  blessings  to  shed 

On  millions  of  pouIs  when  you  are  dead. 
Plant,  plant  your  best  seeds,  no  longer  doubt 

The  beautiful  fruits  you  may  create  ; 
Fruit  which,  perhaps,  your  name  may  enshrine 

In  emblems  of  beauty  and  life  to  shine." 

We  have  learned  of  some  other  seedlinccs  of  promise,  but  the 
mation  came  too  late  to  pay  them  a  visit.  One  is  at  or  near  I 
I,  Dodge  county.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Duch 
m  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  having  thus  far  withstood  the  v 
3  better  than  the  Duchess.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  anorai 
?ood  color  and  flavor;  season  about  January.  We  understand 
s  on  exhibition  at  the  Southern  Minnesota  Pair,  and  trust  that 
s  will  give  us  a  further  report  on  its  merits. 
7he  seedling  of  Jacob  Kline,  of  Houston  county,  is  reported  as  s 
ilthy,  and  having  produced  a  liberal  crop  of  fruit  during  the  i 
kson. 

[t  is  reported  that   R.  D.  Frost,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  a  seedl 
e  that  bore  twenty-five  bushels  of  apples  in  1886,  and  that  sci 
lid  be  procured  of  him  for  testing  at  our  experimental  stations. 
Phe  Cheney  plum,  a  native  variety  found  in  Vernon  county,  \\ 
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is  gaining  in  favor.  It  is  early,  productive,  and  larger  than  t 
Soto.  I  have  the  promise  of  scions  for  the  use  of  our  experin 
stations. 

So  far  as  the  behavior  of  the  newer  Russians  is  concerned  i 
State,  we  have  been  able  to  add  but  little  to  our  previous  know 

We  had  hoped  to  get  some  valuable  points  from  the  Russian 
in  the  orchard  and  nursery  upon  the  State  Experimental  Farm, 
did  go  there  to  see  them  dug,  and  to  give  each  number  a  carefi 
thorough  examination,  and  to  take  copious  notes  of  their  behai 
nursery  trees,  the  character  of  the  foliage,  etc.,  but  were  unfori 
in  finding  Prof.  Porter  abseiit  from  home.  All  of  which  is  re 
fully  submitted. 


REPORT  ON  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 
By  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester. 

Your  committee  are  not  content,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
vice,  to  add  nothing  interesting  or  valuable  to  their  report.  Oi 
year  was  of  necessity  spent  in  reconnoitering  the  extensive  field 
us,  and  all  that  we  had  time  and  means  to  do  was  to  report  on 
what  we  considered  to  be  the  most  worthy  trees  and  fruits.  Tl 
have  failed  to  find  all  the  best  varieties  in  the  great  field  before 
more  than  likely.  We  advertised  through  the  press  for  all  thos 
ing  choice  new  fruits  to  inform  us  that  we  might  examine  a 
port  upon  them.  But  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  th 
and  that  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  brevity  and  lack  of  in 
tion  of  the  present  report. 

The  first  thing,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  for  our  report  was 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  S' 
held  June  11th,  where  the  first  exhibit  of  the  famous  Jessie 
berry  was  made  to  a  Minnesota  audience.  These  berries  were  s 
that  they  were  eaten  as  you  eat  large  apples,  by  biting  off  th 
first.  Some  of  the  far-seeing  ones  present  said  they  would  tab 
home  and  plant  the  seeds  from  them.  Your  committee  sa^ 
glance  that  that  was  the  most  sensible  speech  made  during  the  8 
And  after  they  had  all  finished  their  bountiful  feast  and  take 
they  pleased  to  plant,  your  reporter  carefully  gathered  up  tk 
ments,  and  the  result  was  in  the  fall  he  was  able  to  show,  and 
hibit  to  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  and  other  noted  horticul 
some  five  hundred  plants  of  little  baby  Jessies  as  fine  as  F.W. 
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r  any  other  expert  would  care  to  look  upon.  We  mention  this  not  in  a 
raggadocio  spirit,  but  rather  as  an  example  of  what  others  should 
o  for  the  improvement  of  our  best  fruits.  I  say  best  because  Mr» 
ooden  has  fairly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  what  A.  J.  Downing  ut- 
jred  over  forty  years  ago,  viz:  *'  Once  iu  the  posession  of  a  variety 
^hich  has  moved  out  of  the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form» 
'e  have  in  our  hands  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process, 
'he  fixed  original  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  va- 
etj  which  we  have  created,  has  always  afterward  some  tendencies  to 
take  further  departure  from  the  original  form." 

Mr.  London  took  the  Sharpless,  and  some  others  of  the  largest  and 
nest  known  varieties  and  crossed  them.  The  result  has  been  the 
irgest  and  finest  berries  known  to  civilized  man. 

IN  BLUE   BABTH  COUNTY. 

July  26th,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harris,  we  left  Rochester  for  vari- 
Qs  points  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Our  first  regular 
isit  was  Mankato,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Minnesota  river.  We 
ave  been  wondering  for  years  why  Mankato  made  so  little  noise  in 
le  horticultural  world,  and  we  are  reminded  again  that  ''  still  waters 
m  deep  *'  Nature  has  done  her  part,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
lake  Mankato  the  garden  of  the  State  for  all  horticultural  products 
b  all  adapted  to  any  part  of  her  large  domain.  My  acquainance  with 
[ankato's  horticulturists  is  extremely  limited,  but  that  there  is  leaven 
lere  that  will  soon  ferment  the  whole  mass,  I  am  quite  hopeful. 

J.  H.  Vandervort  writes  Jan.  9,  1888:  **  Horticulturists  of  Minne- 
)ta,  who  have  so  many  diflBculties  to  overcome,  will  find  that  there  is 
irength  both  in  union  and  communion."  The  Mankato  people  will 
&t  discover  the  wisdom  in  this  remark  from  one  of  her  leading  horti- 
ilturists,  and  organize  a  local  society  there  that  will  cause  other  parts 
F  the  State  to  look  well  to  their  laurels. 

IN   NOBLES  COUNTY. 


Mr.  Harris  will  no  doubt  tell  you  of  the  many  good  things  we  saw 
:  Mankato,  so  I  will  pass  on  to  Worthington,  a  beautiful  prairie 
»wn  near  Lake  Okabena.  Our  principal  object  here  was  to  inspect 
le  choice  seedlings  of  J.  H.  Ludlow.  He  has  here  one  of  the  best 
taring  orchards  in  the  State.  We  found  Mr.  Ludlow  hauling  off 
>ples  to  market  by  the  wagon  load,  and  we  estimated  that  there  was 
m  over  two  hundred  bushels  ori  the  trees.     I  was  astonished,  and 
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immediately  donned  my  thinking  cap  and  inquired  if  we  ha 
traveling  east  for  the  last  day  or  two?  When  answered  in  th 
tive,  I  exclaimed :  "But  I  was  told  that  apple  trees  would  not  j 
apples  as  far  to  the  westward  as  this:  how  is  it?"  I  refer  you 
Ludlow. 

Will  leave  the  particulars  of  this  pleasant  visit  with  Mr.  '. 
who  gave  you  such  an  accurate  account  of  the  situation  in  o 
annual  report.  Will  say,  however,  that  Mr  Ludlow's  seedliuj 
The  Okabena,  Daisy  and  Wax,  surpassed  my  anticipations, 
were  all  exhibited  at  our  fair  at  Rochester  last  September,  ai 
the  first  prize  as  the  best  collection  of  seedlings.  How  these 
ties  will  behave  when  removed  nor^h  from  the  south  border 
State,  and  from  Lake  Okabena^  this  deponent  saith  not,  but  t 
well  worthy  of  trial. 

It  is  not  improbable,  we  think,  that  the  Daisy  should  pr< 
most  valuable;  it  is  the  best  keeper,  and  carried  the  most  fi 
present  season. 

IN   COTTONWOOD  COUNTY. 

Windom  was  our  next  objective  point.  Here  Mr.  Dewai 
met  us  and  piloted  us  out  some  fourteen  miles  across  the  pra 
his  well  cultivated  little  farm,  where  flourishes  in  lavish  abc 
the  Cook's  Hardy  Dewberry,  which,  I  think,  he  prefers  to  d( 
the  "Windom  Dewberry."  How  this  plant  will  succeed  o: 
clay  soil,  or  timber  land,  we  cannot  say;  but  for  the  prairies, 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cook's,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  has  an  equj 
quality.  I  must  say  that  it  fitted  my  mouth  so  nicely  that 
became  too  full  for  criticism.  At  the  time  Mr.  Cook  brou^ 
dewberry  into  notice,  many  planters  had  become  discour 
regard  to  blackberry  culture,  but  it  does  appear  as  though  t\\ 
mously  productive  variety  must  go  a  long  way  towards  restor 
fidence  again. 

Mr.  Cook  introduced  us  to  some  of  the  leading  gardeners  an 
Mennonites  and  we  endeavored  to  glean  something  new  ani 
ble,  if  possible,  in  regard  to  the  much  talked  of  mulberry,  ai 
plants  peculiar  to  the  Mennonites  We  came  to  the  conclus 
to  buy  Russian  mulberry  plants  there,  even  at  the  low  price  o 
one  hundred  (as  we  had  done  several  years  ago),  would  be 
game,  as  it  would  be  like  a  man's  buying  common  seedlii 
stocks  for  an  orchard,  as  he  would  not  stand  a  ghost  of  a  ch 
get  a  single  tree  of  good  repute.     We  found  one  man  there  s 
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lad  a  malberrj  among  his  seedlings  that  was  of  good  size  and  qual- 
The  tree  looked  hardy,  and  he  had  it  layered,  and  promised  us  a 
>at  from  it,  which 'we  expect  to  receive  next  spring.  In  this  way, 
iarefnl  selections  from  thousands  of  bearing  trees,  and  then  plant- 
seeds  from  these  again,  in  time  we  shall  no  doubt  produce  a  large, 
mnlberry,  like  the  Downing  Ever-bearing. 

re  found  some  of  the  Mennonites  well  up  in  grape  culture,  small 
ts  and  vegetables. 

IK  DODOB  OOUNTT. 

ext  visited  C.  H.  Pond  and  Alexander  Houston,  of  Eassou,  Dodge 
aty.  Mr.  Houston  has  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  some  fourteen 
rs  old.  The  seed  was  planted  by  Charles  Gove,  a  former  owner  of 
farm.  The  fruit  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  Duchess  in  qual- 
and  a  better  keeper;  cannot  say  just  how  long  it  will  keep.  Mr. 
1.  Pond,  if  not  the  principal  fruit  grower  in  Dodge  county,  is  fast 
ling  that  way.  He  has  a  native  plum  grove  that  produces  a  large 
lunt  of  very  fine  fruit,  perhaps  fully  up  to  the  De  Soto,  Rolling 
le,  and  other  cultivated  varieties. 


'Ml 


IN   KICB  COUKTT. 

ctober  14th  we  visit  the  Peerless  apple  tree  in  Rice  county.  We 
called  on  0.  F.  Brand,  to  have  him  show  us  the  way,  but  he  was 
of  town,  and  we  had  to  find  our  way  the  best  we  could.  J.  0. 
ler,  the  owner  of  the  tree,  gave  us  the  following  history  of  the 
rless:  ''Seedling  of  the  Duchess;  age,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
rs;  has  been  transplanted  once;  stands  on  a  common  clay  soil, 
1  a  row  of  willows  on  each  side;  its  season  is  from  about  the  first 
flovember  to  the  first  of  January."  Mr.  Brand  has  got  all  the 
s  so  far.  It  has  borne  eight  or  ten  bushels  in  one  season,  and  the 
rage  about  four  to  six  bushels  a  year  We  found  other  promising 
llings  in  this  orchard,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
sess  in  growing  seedlings.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  further,  as 
chairman  will  doubtless  give  you  a  detailed  report  of  the  many 
d  things  found  at  J.  Q.  Miller's. 


\ 
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REPORT  ON  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 
By  G.  W,  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

I  have  visited  the  two  seedlings  referred  to  in  my  report  1 
that  of  Mr.  Mills  in  Greenleaf,  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Ced 
The  trees  bore  but  little  fruit.  Two  apples  from  the  Mill 
kept  in  my  cellar  until  a  few  days  since  The  Mills  seedlin 
keep  but  a  short  time. 

I  put  in  grafts  from  both  these  trees  last  spring,  and,  afi 
years,  shall  be  able  to  say  more  certainly  what  they  will  do. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  we  cannot  decide  on  the  real  value 
ling,  until  we  have  tried  it  by  growing  grafts. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  act  with  the  other  memb 
committee. 

G.  W.  F 

Litchfield,  Jan.  IT,  1888. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sias  on  whicl 
found  the  windbreak,-  when  visiting  the  Peerless? 

Mr.  Sias  I  noticed  when  visiting  the  tree  that  the  orcl 
protected  from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  one  or  two 
the  description  of  the  Peerless  apple.  In  reference  to  the  a 
tree,  your  committee  took  some  facts  from  Mr.  Miller's  mej 
have  something  more  substantial  than  that.  In  1875  I  ma( 
of  the  orchard  and  a  record  of  it,  and  numbered  every  tree, 
time,  as  he  told  me,  the  trees  were  six  years  old  pust,  and  X  iit 
opinion  they  were  a  year  older  still;  he  stated  that  they  we 
from  seeds  of  apples  raised  in  1867,  as  that  was  the  year  '. 
large  crop  of  apples,  in  another  orchard,  which  I  found  confi 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  Faribault  Republican.  He  got 
from  that  orchard. 

With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  tree  as  compai 
the  Duchess,  I  would  state  that  in  the  year  1868  I  sold  Bi^ 
thirty  Duchess  trees,  nearly  all  of  which  came  into  bearing, 
have  all  killed  out  except  four  or  five  which  still  remain  of  J 
nal  thirty  set  in  the  spring  of  1869.  He  has  planted  a  go< 
since,   but  the  Peerless  has   produced  twice   as   much   fruit 
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ess  of  the  same  age,  and  its  last  crops  have  been  its  largest  ones. 

last  crop  it  bore  was  between  ten  and  eleven  bushels,  and  the 

in  1884  was  nine  bushels.     The  Wealthys  in  the  orchard  have  all 

.  oat.     I  simply  made  these  remarks  because  I  made  a  statement 

winter  which  did  not  appear  in  the  record. 

1.  D.  A.  Robertson,  of  St.  Paul,  was  here  introduced  as  the  first  ]','^;  ' 

lent  of  the  Society,  he  was  asked  to  come  forward,  at  the  same  ^'     %1 

being  greeted  with  applause. 

.  Sias.     Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Peerless  apple     I  ?'^.v5: 

no  doubt  Mr.  Brand  is  correct  about  its  age.     I   have   Duchess  | 

on  my  place  that  are  twenty-three  years  old,  and  this  Peerless 
s  still  larger  than  any  of  mine.  In  regard  to  the  discrepancy  in 
imount  of  fruit  produced,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  about  that. 
I.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  tree  is 
igated  generally,  and  has  there  been  any  fruit  raised  from  it  by 
igation  ? 

'.  Brand.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  scions  taken  from 
t;ree  until  a  ypar  ago  last  fall;  there  will  be  no  chance  for  its 
f  fruited  for  a  couple  of  years  yet.  Another  point  I  wished  to 
ion :  Mr.  Harris  states  in  his  report  that  there  are  only  three  of 
eedlings  left  in  the  orchard;  there  are  six  left.  I  got  fruit  from 
'  them  a  year  ago  last  fall. 

1.  Robertson  here  took  the  floor  and  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
esting  topics  to  him  was  that  of  the  feasibility  of  growing  apples 
forestry  trees,  their  effect  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  climate, 
sure,  etc.  When  the  Duchess  was  mentioned  he  was  interested 
low  where  it  was  grown  and  where  it  was  grafted.  He  knew 
ing  of  the  Peerless.  It  was  only  by  accident  he  had  learned  of 
meeting,  as  he  had  supposed  from  a  notice  in  the  paper  that  the 
ing  had  been  postponed, 
esident  Elliot  said  the  notice  had  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the 

society  here. 

»ntinuing.  Col.  Robertson  said  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  his 
'  he  hastened  to  come  to  this  meetinsr,  as  he  had  certainly  intend- 
>  be  present;  there  was  no  organization  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
er  to  his  brain  and  heart  than  that  of  the  State  Horticultural 
sty,  on  account  of  the  good  it  could  accomplish  for  the  State  and 
(Northwest.  He  had  always  attended  its  meetings  when  possible 
)  so.  He  inquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Peerless,  as  he  knew 
ling  of  the  variety, 
esident  Elliot.    That  is  a  new  seedling  just  being  brought  out. 
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Mr.  Brand.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess,  and  is  supp 
a  cross  from  the  Talman  Sweet. 

Col.  Robertson  inquired  as  to  the  exposure  of  those  tree 
been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Brand  said  he  would  make  a  plat  of  the  orchard,  if  d 
the  north  side  of  the  orchard  was  a  row  of  willows  and  so 
wood  trees,  not  more  than  two  or  three  rows  on  the  north. 

Col.  Robertson  said  that  would  be  insufficient  for  protei 
had  tried  experiments  with  seedlings  for  many  years;  a  g 
years  ago  he  had  his  experimental  grounds  near  the  city, 
had  expended  much  money  uselessly,  perhaps,  but  he  hopec 
had  thought  he  had  a  sheltered  spot,  but  a  severe  winter  k 
the  seedling  trees;  others  had  tried  to  raise  seedlings  witi 
experience. 

He  said  that  a  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Le  Sueur  county, 
a  few  trees,  perhaps,  but  not  of  great  value.  He  ha 
gated  where  seeds  came  from,  and  in  most  instanc( 
that  they  were  from  cider  apples.  He  had  been  infori 
eastern  seedsman  that  his  stock  came  from  apples  grown  ii 
sey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and  when  he  saw  the 
statement  was  confirmed.  In  those  states  the  best  apples 
and  the  worthless  ones  used  for  cider,  hence  the  worthless 
the  seeds.  The  old  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  New  En| 
mostly  seedlings.  The  Newtown  Pippin  originated  at  Flusl 
Island.  He  had  often  visited  the  celebrated  gardens  and  o 
that  vicinity,  when  a  boy;  he  came  to  Ohio  in  1838.  He 
country  there  full  of  worthless  seedlings,  but  a  lot  of  gra 
through  the  state  with  their  bundles  of  scions  and  soon  tr 
the  orchards.  In  this  way  the  Ohio  farmers  got  their  fine 
He  knew  of  one  man  who  went  through  the  country  ch 
could  grow  a  dozen  varieties  from  one  tree,  and  it  was  nc 
for  it  could  easily  be  done. 

Many  men  who  could  afford  the  expense  had  imported  i 
England,  and  some  from  Germany,  and  by  making  judicious 
varieties  of  fine  quality  and  flavor  had  been  introduced. 

Apple  seeds  obtained  from  the  cider  press  were  unfit  to  I 
planting.  He  had  heard  nurserymen  say  that  the  root  did 
the  stock,  but  he  could  prove  to  the  contrary.  The  Duel 
die  when  exposed,  as  also  would  most  other  varieties.  He 
in  Europe  for  some  time  recently,  and  had  been  studying  th 
as  to  the  causes  for  the  losses  of  trees,  etc.,  with  much  im 
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Id  be  observed  that  any  tree  that  was  exposed  to  these  northern 
Is  would  die  the  same  as  persons  would  perish  when  exposed  to 
e  cold  blasts.  The  winds  that  prevail  in  the  winter  throuj^hout 
ota,  and  south  as  far  as  Kansas,  were  too  rigorous  to  l>e  endured 
lOut  some  protection  against  them.  He  knew  something  about  it,  as 
ad  slept  out  of  doors  on  the  prairie  when  the  thermometer  was  25^be- 
zero;  it  was  pretty  hard  to  keep  warm,  even  with  fires.  There  was  a 
t  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  atmosphere  where  there  waspro- 
Lon  from  forests.     He  had  talked  with  ex-Gov.  Marshall,  for  one, 

was  surveying  for  the  Government  some  forty  years  ago,  and  who 
1  others  camped  out  in  tents  in  winter  in  the  woods,  in  Wisconsin 

Northern   Minnesota,  while  surveying.     They  managed  to  live 
tout  freezing;  out  on  the  prairies  they  would  have  frozen  to  death. 
\  came  in  as  sort  of  an  episode, 
'here  the  barriers  to  orchards  are  removed  there  is  a  decrease  in 

amount  of  fruit  produced.  He  had  noticed  this  fact  at  Yladi- 
»  Russia,  and  the  same  thing  is  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  Prof, 
d  and  Mr.  Gibb,  who  had  visited  that  country.  What  was  needed 
the  orchard  was  protection.  The  best  protection,  in  his  judg- 
t,  was  that  of  evergreen  trees  and  hedges. 

3l.  Robertson  said  he  feared  he  was  taking  up  the  time  of  others, 
felt  great  interest  in  these  matters,  as  he  had  studied  them  very 
oughly.  He  had  noticed  that  the  Duchess  was  inclined  to  split 
i  the  graft,  and  recommended  planting  a  large  stone  under  the 
8,  which  would  cause  the  tree  to  throw  out  roots  of  its  own.  The 
e  rule  would  hold  good  with  other  trees  too  tender  for  the 
ate. 

e  said  there  was  no  reason  why  people  should  become  discouraged 
>  raising  fruit.  They  were  raising  apples  in  abundance  in  Russia, 
had  the  very  finest  kinds  of  winter  varieties  there,  and  he  had 
n  pains  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  brought  home 
i  him.  There  were  finer  varieties  to  be  had  than  we  had  yet 
sd  here. 

he  Duchess,  according  to  his  investigations,  was  a  Swedish  vari- 
It  had  been  taken  thence  to  Germany  and  England.  He  had 
ed  up  its  origin  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  patient  research, 
e  had  found  this  to  be  true,  that  in  every  country  on  the  face  of 
earth  there  were  seeds  to  be  found  which  would  produce  the  variety 
)lant8  that  were  best  adapted  to  the  particular  region  of  country, 
1  as  would  prove  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  adapted 
he  climate  of  the  particular  country  where  the  seeds  originated. 
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From  seedlings,  and  nothing  else,  good  fruits  were  to  be  i 
The  same  law  held  good  witH  the  ancients,  but  the  Greeks  ui 
the  process  better  than  the  Romans,  as  he  could  show  by  ref 
books  in  his  possession. 

At  a  convention  held  in  England  some  two  years  ago  Hn  e 
made  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  adaptation  o 
varieties  of  apples  to  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
there  demonstrated  that  every  locality  had  a  different  clin 
that  different  varieties  were  adapted  to  particular  regions  of 
He  believed  that  animals  were  climatic,  and  plants  as  well;  ev 
that  grew  on  God's  earth  was  climatic,  and  it  was  wonderful 
should  be  so,  although  we  could  not  tell  the  reason. 

He  had  heard  of  a  delegate  to  a  certain  political  conven 
asked  the  question,  "What  are  we  here  for?'*  That  might  b 
to  us  individually.  We  are  here  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
here  to  subdue,  replenish  and  beautify  the  earth. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  Duchess 
en  burg.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  apple;  we  are  misnaming 
is  no  such  variety  in  the  catalogue.  The  name  Oldenburg  ; 
but  the  other  is  a  mongrel.  The  true  Oldenburg  is  a  Russian 
and  a  general  favorite  throughout  the  district  where  it  origii 
well  as  throughout  the  Western  States,  as  shown  by  this  ] 
which  I  have  referred  I  have  here  the  historical  accounts 
of  our  best  varieties,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  not  m 
in  the  list,  while  the  Oldenburg  is.  It  is  described  as  of  med 
round,  oblique,  yellowish  red  in  color,  quality  good,  season 
ber,  a  Russian  variety.  It  is  a  good  apple.  The  tree  *'s 
have  added  to  the  name.  I  have  on  my  grounds  the  01 
proper. 

[  have  heard  of  agents  who  hnve  been  around  in  Grund; 
selling  what  is  called  the  Winter  Duchess.  There  is  no  sac 
It  is  what  is  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  very  valuable  appi 
one  of  your  agents  here  representing  L.  L  May  &  Co.,  v 
there  and  tried  to  humbug  me  into  buying  some  of  their  tre 
suppose  would  have  agreed  to  sell  me  anything  under  the 
and  would  have  given  me  some  hazel  brush  claimed  to  bear  p 
J  would  have  given  him  the  order. 

We,  as  horticulturists,  should  exchange  ideas;  work   in  ] 
There  is  not  a  man  living  that  is  too  old  to  learn  something 
interchange   of  ideas.     The  great  trouble  is  we  are  apt  to  h 
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want  to  act  as  a  family  of  brothers.     We  are  all  working  to  one 

,  and  should  remember  that  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

[y  name  is  Thompson.     I  have  the  champion  seedling  orchard  of 

mdy  county.     I  believe  that  every  man   can  raise   fruit  on   their 

I  farms  if  they  will  make  the  effort  to  do  bo,  in  a  greater  portion  of 

inesota  and  most  of  Iowa.  They  can  do  this  with  proper  protection 

ising  our  native  seedlings  and  crossing  them  with  the  choicest 

isian  varieties. 

agree  with  Col.  Robertson  that   the   root  does  affect  the  scion;  it 

affect  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  if  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  best  to 
a  tree  on  its  own  roots  if  possible.  I  never  sold  a  tree  in  my  life, 
m't  want  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  those  who  sell  trees. 
y  Hhould  sell  trees  true  to  name,  and  then,  I  say,  let  the  purchaser 
a  good  deal  of  common  sense,  and  investigate  as  to  the  kind  of 
he  has,  the  best  locations,  study  the  reports,  and  plant  the  varie- 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  location,  and  they  will  succeed,  and  not 
bhen.  Above  all  things  there  is  no  use  for  people  of  Northern 
a  and  of  Minnesota  going  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  tak- 
Boft,  woody  trees,  gathered  up  promiscuously,  to  be  planted  out 
I.  My  theory  is  to  plant  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  of  seedling 
3,  and  throw  away  the  worthless  kinds.  I  have  experimented  with 
lings  until  I  have  more  than  a  hundred  distinct  varieties  in  bear- 
in  a  single  season,  in  a  seedling  orchard  of  a  little  over  three  hun- 

trees. 

ol.  Robertson  stated  that  he  had  found  from  observation,  where 
ts  were  improved  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  it  had  been 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  varieties  and  by  the  propagation  of 
lings.  The  experiments  that  are  made  should  be  conducted  by 
agricultural  institutions.  The  work  was  too  expensive  to  be  con- 
>ed  by  individuals.  The  results  accomplished  by  our  experimental 
ions  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  could  be  obtained  in  any 
r  way. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIVE  FRUITS. 

By  0,  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 

the  production  of  native  fruits,  Southern  Minnesota  bears  no 
parison  with  that  part  of  Wisconsin  lying  east  of  it,  especially 
fruits  as  have  a  wide  commercial  value,  like  cranberries,  the  va- 
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rious  kinds  of  huckleberries  and  blackberries;  and  it  is  do 
we  have  a  great  amount  of  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
named.  The  only  places  where  our  native  fruits  are  indi| 
among  the  timber,  on  lands  lying  contiguous  to  the  stream 
the  groves  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  prairies 
lands  are  of  limited  extent  compared  with  the  area,  but  we  c 
ably  find  upon  them  all  the  varieties  common  to  Wisconsin 
the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  great  significance.  Stra 
were  found  growing  wild  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  ai 
fields  were  left  uncultivated  for  a  year  or  two  they  were  s( 
very  abundant,  and  in  some  places  still  continue  to  be  so;  but 
tivated  kinds  have  entirely  superseded  them  for  market, 
largely  for  home  use. 

One  or  two  varieties  of  huckleberries  are  sometimes  found 
sandy  table  lands  along  the  streams,  especially  if  the  soil  b 
of  disintegrated  sand  rock.  But  they  do  not  appear  as  luxui 
as  productive  in  fruit  as  in  a  more  congenial  soil.  The  dim 
ditions  can  not  be  materially  different  from  those  in  Wiscoj 
by,  where  they  grow  in  immense  quantities.  The  habit  of  1 
under  cultivation,  if  it  has  ever  been  carefully  observed,  is  n 
ally  known,  and  as  long  as  the  fruit  continues  to  be  furnish 
markets  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  low  prices,  no  elabors 
iments  in  their  cultivation  will  be  made. 

The  cranberry,  as  a  commercial  fruit,  occupies  a  ve^  ii 
place.  There  are  a  few  marshes  along  the  south  side  of  the  M 
river,  but  no  great  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
perience  has  shown  that  under  good  cultivation  they  vary  s 
in  size  and  shape,  but  in  quality  and  in  habit  of  growth  thei 
tor  has  not  been  changed  from  those  found  growing  wild. 

The  subject  of  cranberry  culture  has  occupied  so  prominen 
in  horticultural  works  that  it  will  not  be  here  further  discuss 

Blackberries  are  indigenous  along  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  a 
groves  of  brush  and  timber  throughout  this' part  of  the  State 
are  few  localities,  however,  where  they  have  grown  in  quanti 
cient  for  market,  or  where  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  prodi 
annually;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  rare  in  many  places  \ 
bushes  grow,  to  find  any  fruit  for  several  years  past.  Thes< 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  dewberry,  though  the  dewberry  i 
to  a  greater  variety  of  soil.  It  is  found  equally  thriving  on 
sandy  soil,  or  heavy  clay. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  fruits  have  long  been  profital 
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narket,  aud  their  caltiyation  is  said  to  have  improyed  them 
igh  the  varieties  in  cultivation  have  been  selected  from  superioi 
ones,  or  from  chance  seedlings  of  marked  character,  so  far  as  ] 
r  no  choice  variety  has  originated  through  cultivation  alone, 
though  they  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  this  vicinity  foi 
ies  of  years,  without  winter  protection,  the  last  few  winter 
shown  that  they  are  not  entirely  hardy  here,  which  also  proba 
tccounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  ones, 
ack  raspberries  were  not  found  here  till  about  the  year  1864,  o 
ve  years  after  settlement.  They  made  their  first  appearance  ii 
lUuvial  deposits  along  the  streams,  but  have  now  found  a  hom 
g  the  roadside,  and  even  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocky  bluffs,  am 
I  the  uplands.  They  have  repeatedly  been  transplanted  t 
gardens  for  cultivation,  but  the  results  do  not  seem  to  justif; 
labor.  It  is  found  that  the  improved  kinds  are  hardier,  mor 
uctiye^  and  better  in  quality  than  any  that  have  been  brought  t 
ce  selected  indiscriminately  from  wild  ones, 
ed  raspberry  bushes  are  often  found  in  the  hazelnut  brush,  an 
etimes  in  other  localities;  but  they  rarely  fruit  here  in  a  wil 
3,  as  the  tendency  of  all  of  them  is  to  swamp  themselves  wit 
:er8. 

t  very  moist  land  they  have  a  little  fruit,  but  it  does  not  compar 
ize  and  quality  to  the  varieties  commonly  cultivated, 
ooseberries,  both  rough  and  smooth,  and  black  currants  are  quit 
men  in  the  moist  sandy  soils  near  the  streams,  and  here  also  i 
id  the  wild  grape,  often  in  great  abundance.  These  are  gathere 
considerable  quantities  nearly  every  season  and  used  in  domesti 
e  making. 

[ighbush  cranberries,  the  black  haw,  the  thorn  apple  and  wil 
)  apple  are  also  found  in  similar  locations.  The  fruits  of  all  thes 
sometimes  utilized,  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  improv 
m.  The  trees  or  bashes  have  been  transplanted  for  ornament,  c 
Q  curiosity,  and  they  often  thrive  and  appear  to  do  well,  and  ma 
l>e  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

^e  also  have  the  |Juneberry,  the  choke  cherry,  and  a  dwarf  blac 
rry,  mostly  found  on  the  soil  of  the  valleys, 
lie  sand  cherry  is  only  found  on  the  gravelly  prairies  formed  by  th 
tissippi  river. 

f  there  should  prove  to  be  an  important  truth  in  top  grafting  hard 
iks,  to  secure  the  production  of  fruit  in  this  climate,  the  sand  chei 
nay  yet  be  found  very  valuable. 
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All  of  these  are  altogether  food   for  the  birds       Though  tl 
berry  is  quite  palatable  it   is  rarely  tasted,  as  it  ripens  at 
when  the  birds  can  find  little  else  so  desirable.    It  has  been  ci 
to  some  extent  further  south,  and   the  plants  offered  for  sale, 
birds  are  too  destructive  to  make  the  fruit  profitable. 

Wild  plums  are  quite  common  in  the  vicinity  of  timber,  in 
of  brush,  and  along  the  margins  of  the  smaller  streams,  or  \ 
they  are  protected  from  fire.  The  tree  is  entirely  hardy,  natur 
when  cultivated,  and  flourishes  in  a  great  variety  of  soiln,  an 
fruit  more  abundantly  than  any  other  tree,  and  at  the  present 
horticultural  work  is  attracting  attention  second  only  to  tl 
among  the  larger  fruits.  In  the  short  time  in  which  it  1 
brought  to  notice,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  hy 
or  cross  fertilized  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  we  have  reaso 
pect  as  much  advance  in  its  culture  as  has  been  made  in  strain 


The  following  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harris: 
REPORT  ON  FRUIT  BLOSSOMS. 
By  J.  S,  Harris, 

Mr.  President  I  find  myself  in  a  novel  position  as  a  membei 
committee  on  fruit  blossoms.  I  can  see  beauty  in  the  flow 
utility  in  the  fruit  which  follows,  but  I  am  not  well  versed  ir 
tific  botany;  moreover,  I  do  not  not  know  what  you  are  expec 
me. 

By  referring  to  notes  taken  at  the  time,  I  fiud  that  on  Api 
toads  were  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  and  blossom  buds 
cherry  and  plum  were  nearly  open 

May  2.  Cherry  and  plum  trees  in  full  bloom,  and  the  budf 
rollingstone  quite  prominent.  The  stamens  on  the  cherry 
well  developed  and  filled  with  pollen      Weather  warm  and  wi 

May  3.  Morning  almost  cold  enough  for  frost.  Juneberry 
full  bloom. 

May  6.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  of  the  cherry  and  plum  ai 
all  dropped.  The  rollingstone  is  in  full  bloom.  DeSoto  and< 
plums  are  commencing  to  open  their  blossoms.  Weather  quit 
jagain. 

iMay  7.  Pleasant,  dry  and  very  warm.  Transcendent  oral 
Are  commencing  to  open  their  blossom  buds. 
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ay  8.     Clear  and  warm  with  strong  winds.     Transcendent  crabi 

in  full  bloom.     Duchess   and  Tetofsky  are  showing  considerabU 

r.    The  blossom  or  petals  have  all  fallen  from  the  plum  trees;  alsc 

1  the  Juneberry. 

ay  10.     Ground  so  dry  we  can  scarcely  plow.     Duchess,  Wealthy 

Tetofsky  trees  in  full  bloom  and  petals  falling  from  the  Transcen 

;s. 

ay  13.     Warm  to  hot.     The  bloom  has  entirely  disappeared   fron 

our  fruit  trees.       It  seems   to  us  that    we  have  never  known 

Q  to  hold  their  blossoms  for  so  short  a  time.     During  the  seasoi 

)looming  the  weather  has  averaged  warm,   the  ground  has  beer 

We  have  had  considerable  wind  and  not  very  much  dew. 
ay  15.     Blackberries  are  commencing  to  blossom, 
ay  17.     Blackberries  in  full  bloom, 
ay  19.     Black  raspberries  commencing  to  bloom, 
ay  26.     Concord  grapes  in  bloom. 

RESULTS. 

ruit  of  all  kinds  appeared  to  set  as  well  as  usual,  at  least  it  com 
ced  to  grow  and  enlarge.  In  a  few  days  the  principal  part  of  tht 
lis  had  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  none  held  on  to  mature  excep 
w  of  the  DeSoto.  The  young  apples  commenced  to  drop  immedi 
^,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  twentieth  of  June;  by  tha 
the  Wealthys  were  literally  all  gone;  Duchess,  with  the  excep 
of  a  single  tree,  but  a  few  left.  A  portion  of  the  Transcendent 
>ped  about  as  bad,  while  a  few  trees  produced  a  half  crop.  Te 
ty,  Strawberry  crab.  Pride  of  Minneapolis  and  Montreal  Beauty 
ured  full  crops. 

he  raspberry  and  blackberry  crop  would  have  been  good  but  foi 
drouth.  Grapes  were  a  large  and  good  crop, 
uery.  Was  the  loss  of  the  plum  crop  and  the  shortness  of  the  ap 
srop  caused  by  drouth  or  a  failure  of  the  blossoms  to  fertilize  fron 
erfect  reception  of  pollen  on  account  of  strong  winds  and  dry  at 
phere?  I  thing  the  latter.  Why?  First,  in  the  town  of  Green 
,  Wis.,  two  neighbors  have  a  quantity  of  the  cherry  plum;  in  on 
they  are  on  sandy  ground  and  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  cro] 
a  failure;  in  the  other  case  they  are  on  a  moist,  loamy  soil  an< 
tered  from  all  but  southeast  winds,  and  they  matured  a  largi 
>  of  good  fruit. 

n  my  place  the  DeSoto,  the  only  variety  that  matured  fruit,  wer( 
tered  by  other  taller  trees.    The  other  varieties  were  exposed  on  al 
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sides.  The  most  apples  were  produced  on  trees  the  best  shel 
belieye  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  when  the 
hold  long  there  will  be  much  fruit. 

J.  S.  Habbib, 

Chairman  of  Commi 

La  Crescent, 


REPOllT  ON  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 
By  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen : 

We  are  getting  more  large,  fine  fruit  at  the  present  time 
nesota  from  trees  of  Russian  origin  than  from  all  others.     T 
find  fault  with   the   **  bridge  that  takes  us  safely  over  the  s 
The  silver  leaved  family  that  I  mentioned  in  my  report  a  yea 
which  the  Autumn  Streaked   is  supposed  to  be   at  the   he 
through  the  severe  drouth  last  summer  without  flinching,  or 
leaf.     Mr.  Peterson  acnrees  with  me  that  the  Red  Cheeked 
the  hardiest  known  sorts,  and  unsurpassed  as  to  color,  but 
bearing  qualities  I  am  not  so  well  advised,  as  I  have  but  one 
that  on  the  Hyslop  stock.  With  me  it  has  never  borne  well; 
in  grass  and  cares  for  itself.     The  Anis  family  still   bids  del 
drouth  or  winter's  cold.    The  Russian  Green,  Hibernal,  Lie 
Little  Turnip  Apple,   White  Pigeon,   Antonovka,  Titovka 
mother.  Enormous,  Green,  Yellow  and  White  Transparent,  a 
others  are  still  with  us,  and  unless  we  get  a  temperature  loi 
SO'^  below  zero,  they  are  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  cox 
about  the  height  of  my  ambition  at  present  is  to  obtain  a 
tween  the  strong  constitution  of  the  Autumn  Streaked,  wit) 
feet  foliage  and  fine  quality  of  pulp,  and  some  other  Russian 
keeping  qualities,  red  color  and  large  size,  like  the  Red  Blac 
a   cross  with  such   an   almost  perfectly   hardy  variety   as 
Cheeked  with  the   McMahon  White,  which  I  believe  to  be 
Golden  Russet  and  balance  Russian.     That  there  is  money  in 
of  work  I  steadfastly  believe. 
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REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 
By  Andrew  Peterson. 

never  had  so  much  damage  to  my  apple  trees  as  I  had  last  wintc 
link  the  cause  was  first  that  we  had  no  frost  in  the  ground   befo 
snow  came,  and  next  that  my  orchard  is  sloping  to  the  south, 
i  when  we  had  sunny  days  the  sap  was  up  pretty  quick,  and  then 
evening  it  became  very  cold  with  a  sharp  wind  before  the  sap  s( 
down,  causing  injury  to  the  trees. 

[y  Wealthy  trees,  from  three  to  six  year  old,   were  killed  to  tl 
w  line,  and  in  the  spring  were  entirely  dead.     The  same   effec 
e  seen  with  the  Duchess,  but  not  so  bad. 
sto  my  Russians,  I  find  the    Gfaarlamoff  was  injured  by  sun«sca 

as  much  as  the  Dachess,  bat  the  Hibernal  and  Ostrekofif 
e  out  all  right,  and  they  are  hardy  enough  for  Minnesota  alwaj 
980,  PelikanoflF,  is  a  hardy  tree  with  better  fruit  than  I  though 
a  scant  bearer.  No.  4^5,  Romianka,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  tl 
sians.  or  any  crab  variety,  but  ^  poor  b3arer.  I  think  the  reaso 
at  the  tree  is  standing  in  the  nursery  now,  with  a  long  tap  roo 
Christmas  apple  and  Winter  Livland  aud  Sweet  Borovinka  ai 
lardier  than  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

le  Russians  that  I  received  from  Prof.  Budd  are  No.  10  Riga  Stripi 
22  M.  Blushed  Galville,  No.  387  Gooi  Peasent,  Antonovka,  Re 
I,  382  Peter-hoflF,  No.  169  Green  Sweeting,  ,No  4  M.  Oatn 
s;  not  the  same  kind  as  from  the  Department.  All  thei 
ities  did  not  sustain  any  damage  at  all,  and  they  seem  to  be  hard 
igh  for  Minnesota, 
le  next  are  those  that  were  sun-scaldel  more  or  less,  but  not  dau 

in  the  top:  No.  ?0t5  Czar's  Thorn,  252  Aport.  No.  14  W 
im,  22)  Tilus  Risur,  No.  210  Rosy  Repka,  502  Rimbour  Ri 
e.  No.  3  M.  Lead  apple.  No.  28  M.  Kluevskoe,  2  M.  Hare  Pipkj 
169  Grandmother,  but  none  of  these  I  think  will  be  hardy  enoug 
linnesota,  anyhow  but  No.  2  M.  and  Aport. 
li  now  as  to  these  that  are  not  hardy  enough  for  Minnesota:  N( 
arbooka,  No.  5S  Vincent;,  No.  1277  Voronesh  Red,  No.  210  Vine 
i,  No.  413  Cross  apple.  No.  20  M. Kursk  Reinette,  No  5  M .  Royal  tt 

These  above  named  I  think  are  all  too  tender, 
ngneld,  Suso  winter,  No.  5S  M.  No.  9  M.  and  Zelenki  areentirel 

e  Ru^^ian  pjar  tree^  were  killed  to  the  sno  v  line,  except  one  va 
is  living  yet,  but  richly  it  promises  to  blossom  next  spring.   Th 
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Rassian  plums  standing  on   the  south  slope  were  killed   entii 
those  protected  by  the  woods  are  all  right. 

Four  years  ago  I  imported  sixty    varieties    from  Sweden 
first  and  second  years  some  of  them  came  out  all  right.     Las 
most  of  them   were  killed  down  to  the  snow  line,  except  one 
and  that  is  just  as  hardy  as  any  Russian,  and  as  it  is  a  long  k 
Sweden,!  think  a  good  deal  of  this  tree. 

As  to  other  fruits  I   would  report  that  last  winter  was  a  vc 
one,  and  we  did  not  have  much  fruit  this  last  summer.      The 
ries  had  a  good  deal  of  damage  and  very  little  fruit;  the  Turn 
out  all  right  and  fruited  well. 

In  Carver  county  there  was  no  fruit   last  summer  except  so 
apples.     Grapes  bore  well  last  summer  at  my  place. 

I  have  more  of  the  Russian  varieties  that  I  have  not  mention 
but  they  are  too  young  yet  so  I  can't  say  anything  about  theo 

Waoonia,  Minn.,  Dec.  21,  1887. 


FORCING  HOUSES. 

By  J.  S.  Oray,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the    Minnesota  State  Hart 
Society : 

I  enter  upon  this  essay  reluctantly,  knowing  that  there  an 
ber  of  men  in  and  out  of  this  Society  whose  experience  is  muc 
than  my  own;  but  since  those  of  large  experience  prefer  to  k< 
knowledge  to  themselves,  I,  who  claim  to  know  but  little,  an 
to  share  that  little  with  those  who  know  stiU  less. 

Wishing  to  grow  such  vegetables  as  lettuce  and  radishes  fo 
and  spring  trade,  our  land  being  nearly  level,  we  decide  upon 
our  houses  north  and  south,  and  while  we  concede  that  the  < 
west  built  house,  with  a  one-slant  roof  to  the  south  has  the  a( 
of  a  more  direct  sunlight  in  mid-winter,  and  therefore  warme 
time,  we  claim  for  the  north  and  south  house,  span  rool 
equable  temperature;  the  early  morning  sun  in  early  spring 
months  strikes  full  upon  the  glass;  at  noon  it  strikes  upon 
and  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  making  a  partial  shade;  this  c 
creases  as  the  sun  moves  westerly,  until  due  west  is  reached, 
again  strikes  full  upon  the  glass  on  the  west  side  of  the  house 
8TRUCTI0K :    Cedar  posts  squared  are  set  in  the  ground  two  feet 
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3Qr  feet  apart  in  line  for  the  side  wall;  another  row  ten  feet  six  inches 
iatant  for  the  other  wall,  and  also  posts  for  the  end  wall;  the  oat- 
ide  walls  are  then  hoarded  up  with  common  rough  boards;  posts 
El  wed  off  at  ah  angle  in  line  with  the  ridge;  tarred  paper  is  then  laid 
ver  the  walls  inside  and  outside;  the  walls  are  then  boarded  inside 
nd  oatside  with  matched  boards;  a  cap  is  then  nailed  on  top  of  the 
rails  on  which  the  top  or  the  rafters  rest,  the  upper  end  of  the  raft- 
rs  being  nailed  to  a  2x4  inch  ridge  pole,  the  distance  apart  deter- 
lined  by  the  width  of  glass  used. 

The  first  two  houses  we  built  we  used  10x12  single-strength  glass, 
ifters  ten  inches  apart.  On  the  remainder  we  used  double-strength 
lass,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  per  cent  more;  rafters  one  foot  apart, 
nd  would  not  use  single-strength  glass  on  such  buildings  at  any 
rice. 

Now  comes  a  coat  of  paint  over  ererything,  and  then  the  glazing, 
lap  the  glass  not  more  than  one-fourth  inch;  if  a  larfi:e  lap  is  made 
rater  will  get  between  the  panes,  freeze,  and  burst  the  glass.  We  .use 
ix-ounce  tinned  tacks  to  keep  the  panes  from  slipping  down,  and 
asten  the  lights  down  with  glazier's  points,  driven  in  with  a  point 
river,  a  little  machine  that  will  drive  points  as  fast  as  the  hand  can 
love  from  one  position  to  another. 

For  filling  the  crevices  between  the  panes  and  rafters  we  use  a  com- 
position made  of  one  equal  part,  by  measure,  of  putty,  raw  linseed  oil 
nd  white  lead,  'well  mixed  and  strained,  and  applied  with  a  rubber 
mlb.  made  especially  for  the  purpose. 

The  inside  construction  consists  of  a  bench  four  feet  wide  on  each 
ide,  with  a  two  foot  walk  down  the  center.  The  benches  must  not 
)e  built  tight  to  the  walls,  but  a  space  of  at  least  oae  inch  left  b«- 
ween  the  wall  and  bench  for  the  heat  to  pass  up,  this  part  of  these 
Louses  being  the  most  vulnerable  to  cold.  Ten  foot  houses  heated  by 
team  for  the  growing  of  lettuce,  require  a  coil  of  these  one  inch 
>ipe8  to  each  four  foot  bench.  Four  one  inch  pipes  to  each  bensh  will 
rive  sufficient  heat  for  cucumbers. 

HEATING. 

The  best  position  in  which  to  place  the  pipes  is  not  settled;  years 
kgo  it  was  thought  that  bottom  heat  was  d^^cidedly  the  best,  but  time 
>rings  new  ideas,  and  one  of  these  new  ideas  is  that  natural  heat, 
neaning  sun  heat,  comes  from  above;  also  that  experience  in  forcing 
louses  teaches  us  that  our  weakest  places  in  these  houses  is  in  our 
*oofs  just  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down.     For  the  purpose,  then,  of 
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warming  the  upper  air,  we  run  our  main  heating  pipe  the  who! 
of  the  house,  hung  to  the  ridge  poIe«  then  back  in  smalle 
either  hung  to  the  wall  or  under  the  benches. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Peter  Henderson's  plan  of  1 
these  houses  with  straw  roofs,  with  no  space  between,  if  j 
take  my  advice  will  not  follow  his  example. 

We  have  four  houses  running  north  and  south,  from  10  to 
wide,  with  a  space  of  3  feet  between  the  walls,  and  one  20-fG 
house,  with  6-foot  space. 

After  a  snow  storm  we  scrape  the  snow  oflF  the  roofs  into  the 
in  the  narrow  alleys  we  remove  the  snow  and  ice  by  hand;  th 
alleys  we  clean  out  with  a  horse  and  scraper. 

The  cost  of  such  buildings  is  about  $5  per  running  foot  for 
foot  houses,  and  $8  per  foot  for  the  20-foot  wide  house,  the  c 
of  the  wide  house  being  just  double  the  narrow  ones. 

KANAOEKBNT. 

On  the  benches  we  place  about  six  inches  of  soil  well  ni 
finely  raked  and  marked  off  in  rows  with  a  stick,  through  wl 
drive  nails  at  the  required  distance  apart,  so  that  the  lettuce 
will  stand  six  inches  apart  from  each  other;  in  four  or  five  we 
crop  will  be  ready  for  market;  the  ground  is  then  dug  over  t 
quarts  of  Minnesota  Fertilizer  Company  blood  and  bones  rak( 
two  hundred  and  forty  square  feet  ef  ground,  and  another  cro 
ed.  Under  the  benches  the  ground  can  b^  used  for  growing  i 
and  beets  and  turnips  for  greens. 

The  growing  of  cucumbers  in  early  spring  will  lequire  a 
"ouse  than  for  growing  lettuce,  and  the  vines  should  be  hung 
rafters  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  glass,  and  will  require  to 
fertilized  by  hand. 

The  modes  of  heating,  viz:  by  brick  flue,  hot  water,  or  stea 
have  their  advocates.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith, 
«ively  engaged  in  floriculture,  has  tried  all,  and  is  firmly  coi 
that  steam  is  the  most  economical. 

Peter  Henderson  has  tried  all,  and  says  he  would  not  tear  < 
water  apparatus,  but  in  all  new  buildings  puts  in  steam.    My 
is   that  a  combination  of  the   two   will  prove  best,  using  st( 
winter,  and  for  spring  and  fall,  hot  water. 

The  fuel  needed  for  heating  our  six  houses  ran  about  two  t 
week  of  coal  during  December,  and  as  high  as  three  tons  p 
during  the  late  cold  spell,  or  say  an  average  of  two  and  one-h 
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'  coal  at  $3.50  per  ton,  or  $8.75  per  week.  My  advice  to  any  person 
ho  wishes  to  build  one  or  two  houses  only,  would  be  to  heat  them 
ith  brick  or  tile  flues,  and  that  no  man  should  use  steam  except  in 
i  eztensiye  establishment. 


REPORT  OP  DELEGATE  TO  WISCONSIN. 

By  J.  S.  Harrii,  La  Crescent. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
as  held  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  July  20  and  21«  1887.  The  meeting  of 
is  society  was  something  of  a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of 
Aiing  it  in  the  midst  of  the  strawberry  season,  and  it  proved  a  very 
eat  success,  as  it  was  more  favorable  for  securing  a  good  attendance 
the  members  and  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  midsummer  fruits.  The 
kpers  read  before  the  meeting  were  ably  written  and  full  of  life,  ez- 
rience  and  practical  suggestions.  The  people  of  Baraboo  gave 
untenance  to  the  meeting  by  their  presence,  and  every  session  was 
arked  with  a  full  house. 

Liberal  premiums  were  offered  for  the  various  varieties  of  small 
lits  in  season,  early  and  last  season's  apples,  vegetables  and  flow- 
i;  and,  although  the  season  was  thought  to  be  unfavorable  on  ac- 
unt  of  the  severe  drouth  that  had  prevailed,  varieties  were  well 
presented,  and  the  quality  and  appearance  of  most  varieties  was 
le,  demonstrating  that  some  horticulturists  had  met  with  something 
sides  "  blasted  hopes  and  disappointed  expectations." 
The  varieties  of  raspberries  shown  were  of  blackcaps,  the  Gregg, 
rler,  Souhegan,  Nemaha,  Ohio  and  Earhart;  of  reds,  Cuthbert, 
irner,  Marlboro,  Brandy  wine,  Shaffer,  Colossal;  of  yellow  varie- 
is,  Caroline  and  Golden  Queen.  The  Gregg  and  Souhegan  were 
s  finest  of  the  black,  and  Ohio  and  Earhart  the  poorest.  In  reds 
9  Cuthbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  although  the  Shaffer  was 
9  largest  fruit,  and  Brandy  wine  the  mo3t  showy  and  in  best  condi- 
gn; however,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  ^  general  favorite. 
Blackberries  were  represented  by  Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Stone's 
irdy,  Wilson  Junior  and  Agawand.  The  Ancient  Briton  was  the 
)st  extensively  shown  and  generally  the  best  fruit,  while  one  ex- 
bit  of  Stone's  Hardy  was  very  fine,  one  plate  of  the  Wilson  Junior 
as  extra  fine,  and  others  were  the  poorest  in  the  entire  collection.  I 
IS  informed  that  this  variety  was  not  as  early   as   advertised,  not 
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hardy,  and  very  liable  to  bring  imperfect  or  blighted  fruit 
tia  dewberry  were  larger  and  finer  than  the  Bartlett,  and  pi 
be  more  fruitful  and  better  adapted  for  generalcultiyation. 

Mr.  Peffer  made  an  exhibit  of  seedling  apples  that  were  g 
1886,  of  medium  size,  fair  quality  and  in  good  preservation, 
parties  made  exhibits  of  Duchess,  Tetofsky,  Yellow  Tran 
Early  Champagne,  and  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  Russia; 
The  Tellow  Transparent  and  Early  Champagne  were  ripe  and 
condition  to  test  their  quality,  and  if  sufficiently  hardy  are  o 
a  quality  as  to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation  throughout  th 
west. 

A  significant  feature  in  all  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  Si 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  lady  members,  and  the  pap 
by  them  are  becoming  the  most  valuable  horticultural  liter 
the  day.  Cannot  we  profit  by  the  example  of  our  Wisconsi 
bors  and  enrich  the  pages  of  our  future  reports  with  though 
ladies  of  our  own  Society  ? 


REPORT  OP  DELEGATE  TO  DAKOTA. 
By  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Societ 

This  live  and  progressive  institution  for  the  dissemination 
cultural  knowledge,  the  Dakota  Horticultural  Society,  conven 
court  house  at  Huron,  December  13th,  and  closed  its  last  se 
the  night  of  the  15th.     The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  tl 
time  by  President  E.  De  Bell,  of  Sioux  Palls,  who  presided  ? 
form  fairness,  and  with  satisfaction  to   all.     It  is   fortunate 
society  and  the  good  cause  it  represents  that  it  should  be  so 
cered  from  the  very  commencement  of  its   arduous  duties, 
most  happy  surprise  to  your  delegate,  on  entering  the  hall  w 
horticulturists  were  assembled,  to  be  brought  face    to   face  ^ 
distinguished  horticulturists  of  Minnesota  fame,  viz :     H.  H. 
of  St.  Paul,  a  former  well  known  editor  of  Rochester,  and  we 
to  your  reporter  as  an  uncompromising  friend  to  horticultun 
Benedict,  a  former  partner  in  the  Rochester  nursery  of   M 
&  Co.,  now  of  De  Smet,  and  one  of  the  few  nurserymen  in  ou 
whom  the  tree  planters  felt  that  they  could  "tie  to"  as  an  hoi 
Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr«,  who  showed  all  nationalities  at   New  Oi 
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5,  that  Minnesota  was  in  the  habit  of  ^*  taking  no  back  seat  '*  i 
exhibits  of  fruits  and  other  farm  products,  was  at  this  conventior 
:  read  an  interesting  and  instractive  paper  on  the  Native  Plum  c 
cota.  And  last,  but  I  refuse  to  say  least  of  this  horticulture 
rtet,  was  the  genial,  lively  Prof.  Ghas.  A.  Keffer,  of  the  Broot 
3  Agricultural  College,  formerly  of  the  Experimental  Farm  betwee 
Paui  and  Minneapolis.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  word  quartet  i 
re  commonly  applied  to  regular  musicians  than  to  horticulturists 
;  I  take  nothing  back,  as  these  gf^ntlenien  were  not  wholly  devoi 
;ood  music,  although  they  sang  solos,  while  the  Farmers'  AUianc 
ession  at  the  same  time  in  the  adjoining  room,  indulged  in  vocifei 
concert  or  '' congregational  music.'*  An  unknown  member  jua 
ind  your  reporter  was  heard  to  remark  that  "  still  waters  ri>i 
p,"  which  of  course  shows  too  much  prejudice  against  a  great  pec 

who  stated,  as  they  had  a  legal  right  to  state^  in  actions  whicl 
ik  with  more  force  than  mere  words,  that  they  must  divide  th 
it  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  know  who  was  running  the  govern 
It  there,  before  taking  up  any  question  of  minor  import,  such  a 
becting  their  families  from  the  relentless  blizzard  and  tornado,  wit 
id-growing  deciduous  and  evergreen  shelter  belts,  etc.,  etc.  Henc 
5re  the  great  majority  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  were  sheltered  oi 
night  of  the  ''joint  session,"  ''  this  deponent  saith  not." 
'our  reporter  is  no  prophet,  but  it  would  appear  to  a  stranger  oi 
t  entering  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  that  arboriculture  was  a  sub 

of  second,  third  or  fourth  importance  to  her  people  when  com 
ed  to  the  other  well  ordered  industries  of  the  country.  But  w 
d  not  despair,  for  there  is  leaven  enough  in  the  Dakota  Horticul 
il  Society  to  leaven  the  whole  mass. 

'he  first  meeting  of  the  Dakota  Horticultural  Society  was  held  a 
ron,  Dec.  18,  1884:,  at  which  time  a  constitution  and  by-laws  wer 
pted.  The  second  meeting  was  also  held  at  Huron,  Feb  4,  18S6 
i  next  at  Parker  in  1836,  and  the  last  at  Huron, 
[r.  Harris,  in  an  able  paper  read  at  our  county  horticultural  socie 
I  meeting,  January  7th,  speaks  of  Rochester  as  "historic  ground,' 
igthe  birthplace  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  its  first  am 
>nd  meetings  being  held  here.  For  precisely  the  same  reason  w 
it  be  allowed  tD  speak  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Huron  as  "histori 
und." 

[rs.  L.  A.  Alderman,  of  Hurley,  the  late  efficient  secretary  of  th 
iety,  we  regret  to  say,  was  kept  from  the  meeting  by  illness. 
.11  that  is  wanted  to  transform   Huron  into  almost  an  earthly  para 
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dise,  and  render  ifc  the  best  location  in  the  Territory  (when 
for  the  seat  of  government  for  the  new  state,  is  for  the  city  t 
in  some  shape  two  hundred  or  more  acres  of  land  west  of  i 
cultivate  the  same  well  for  two  years  in  some  crop,  then  if  n 
an  object,  set  with  cuttings  of  gray  willow,  cottonwood, 
poplar,  or  anything  that  will  succeed  best  in  that  location,  f 
apart  each  way,  leaving  room  between  this  grove  and  the  cit; 
arboretum.  And  when  the  trees  become  large  enough,  lay  oi 
through  the  plantation  and  convert  the  whole  thing  into  a  b 
driving  park.  In  this  way  the  city  can  be  protected  in  a  fe 
from  blizzards  and  tornados,  and  have  '*  a  thing  of  beauty  an 
forever'*  right  in  sight. 

•There  is  no  two  ways  for  the  settlers  on  the  ''oceanic  pr 
they  must  protect  their  buildings  on  the  west  by  shelter  belts, 
one  will  some  day  "get  hurt."  The  railroads  might  profit 
hint,  and  set  trees  on  the  west  side  of  all  depot  buildings  thr 
all  the  prairie  country  they  traverse.  We  can  conceive  of  no  1 
more  humane  use  for  a  small  part  of  the  cash,  received  fro 
*'  watered  stock."  If  they  say,  as  the  man  did  who  failed  it 
tempt  to  get  on  board  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  tl 
**  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  much  of  a  shower,"  and  so 
heed,  they  will  in  that  case  "sow  the  wind  and  reap  a  whirl w 

The  election  of  officers  Wednesday,  the  14th,  resulted  as  i 
President,  E.  De  Bell,  Sioux  Palls;  vice  president,  Q.  H.  ? 
Esmond;  secretary,  Prof.  Chas.  A  KeflTer,  of  the  Agricultural 
Brookings;  treasurer,  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Ramsey;  directors 
A.  Wardell,  Twin  Brooks;  for  North  Dakota,  William  Glaus 
marck;  for  South  Dakota,  H.  C.  Warner,  Porestburg. 

Where  all  the  papers  were  especially  fine  it  is  not  necessai 
port  on  each  separately.     This  was  true  with  the  above  direct 

Leonard  Gee's  paper  on  '*  Experiments  in  Forestry  "  was  hai 
an  able  manner,  showing  conclusively  that  the  writer  ha( 
there"  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

''  Shelter  Belts  "  by  G.  H.  Whiting,  Esmond.  You  will 
that  this  writer  takes  a  subject  as  broad  as  our  Western  I 
and  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation  there  was  none  to  ( 
If  time  and  space  would  admit  of  it,  I  should  be  pleased  to  spei 
at  length  in  regard  to  the  rare  merits  of  all  the  papers  read 
this  convention — but  there  is  one  thing  of  vital  importance 
rising  generation  that  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  here,  an< 
a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bushnell  of  Huron,  proposing  the  i 
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nt  of  a  committee  to  devise  measures  for  the  general  obserrance  of 
bor  Day.  His  plan  was  to  issue  a  circular  letter  impressing  upon 
sons  having  charge  of  churches,  schools,  and  other  institutions, 
1  upon  citizens  of  towns  and  villages  the  necessity  of  planting 
ide  trees  upon  the  grounds  in  their  charge.  Now  "  The  Parmer  " 
St.  Paul  deals  in  good  common  sense  when  it  says  of  this  resolu- 
Q :  "  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  accomplished  by  fol- 
ring  out  this  suggestion,  and  that,  too,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  each 
iividual." 

I^^ere  it  not  for  the  friendly  and  most  liberal  aid  rendered  the  hor- 
ulturists  by  the  agricnltnral  press  of  the  Northwest,  our  noble  vo* 
;ion  would  be  '*  up  hill  **  business  when  compared  to  its  present 
tas.  This  thought  was  suggested  by  noting  the  lively  interest 
nifested  in  the  Dakota  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Dakota  Far- 
r,  not  only  at  her  last  convention,  but  from  the  day  of  their  organ* 
tion  up  to  the  present  time.  And  when  I  compare  this  friendly 
L  to  similar  papers  in  our  own  State,  such  as  '*  Farm,  Stock  and 
►me"  and  **  The  Farmer,"  I  perceive  no  lack  of  interest.  These  be- 
1^  facts  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  comprehend — 
m  why  should  not  every  horticulturist  in  Minnesota  aid  the  agri- 
Itural  press  of  Minnesota  with  both'pen  and  purse? 


LNNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  DAKOTA  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

By  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Ramsey ^  Dak. 

As  you  will  receive  from  A.  W.  Sias,  who  was  present  at  our  meet- 
^  at  Huron  last  week,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was  made  an  honorary 
e  member,  some  account  of  the  proceedings,  I  will  leave  to  him  the 
Mt  that  I  had  in  mind  as  being  likely  to  interest  you 
The  meeting  convened  under  depressing  circumstances,  the  bill 
ssed  at  the  last  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  providing  an 
nual  appropriation  to  print  the  horticultural  report  and  to  pay  the 
cidental  expenses  of  the  society,  having  failed  to  receive  the  gov- 
nor's  signature;  and  why  his  excellency  had  not  signed  it  none  of 
knew.  However,  after  being  together  a  little  while,  it  was  found 
at  the  few  present  were  willing  to  do  the  work  of  the  meeting  just 
thoroughly  as  if  an  immediate  publication  was  in  prospect,  trust- 
g  that  next  winter  all  would  come  out  right,  and  the  public  then 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  society's  papers,  correspondence  and 
sions,  in  the  shape  of  a  proper  report. 

On  Friday,  just  after  the  final  adjournment,  Presdent  DeBe 
President  Whiting  and  myself  happened  to  hear  that  Gov. 
was  in  town;  and  immediately  we  constituted  ourselves  a  co 
to  call  upon  him,  and  forming  in  a  revolving  triangle,  give  1 
at  a  time,  the  three  points  of  it  if  necessary,  in  missionary 
Happily  we  found  that  the  governor  was  not  one  of  the  un 
ed.  Our  bill  had  failed  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  lay  too  i 
bottom  of  a  big  pile  of  bills  that  the  legislature  had  sent  hii 
last  minute  of  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  session,  and  it  went 
number  of  other  important  and  meritorious  bills  that  he  cc 
get  time  to  read  at  all  before  the  adjournment — nobody  havir 
his  special  attention  to  it,  or  taken  any  pains  to  acquaint  h 
the  needs  and  plans  of  the  society.  Gov.  Church  is  an  ard 
ester  and  an  awakened  horticulturist;  and  the  committee,  wl 
left  him»  carried  his  invitation  to  the  society  to  come  to  him  i 
the  next  seesion,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  with  the  assuranc 
appreciation  and  support  of  any  suitable  bill. 

I  mention  this  as  an  indication  that  in  another  year  our  soc 
be  on  an  exchange  basis  as  to  an  annual  report,  and  to  ask  t 
members  may  be  furnished  with  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
of  1888,  to  be  sent  direct  by  mail  to  the  addresses  to  be  hereafte 
I  will  remit  the  necessary  amount  for  postage  on  the  entire  1 
notice  from  your  secretary  that  the  books  will  be  sent. 

There  were  two  peculiarities  of  our  meeting  that  I  cannot 
mentioning.  One  was  the  reports  as  to  the  diffei'ent  behavioi 
same  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  as  affected  apparently  by  lo 
ditions  of  soil  in  the  district  where  planted.  This  was  as  m 
the  well  known  varieties,  between  their  growth  under  the 
differences  of  climate  in  districts  far  remote  in  our  great  territ 
it  shows  how  truly  experimental  is  all  our  work  over  here ;  ho 
we  have  to  learn  of  local  conditions  and  adaptations,  and  hoT 
sary  is  the  horticultural  society's  work,  to  teach  the  people  of 
what  to  plant  that  will  suit  the  local  conditions  where  they  li^ 

Another  peculiarity  was  the  disposition  to  bring  out  for  I 
wild  fruits,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  get  into  general  cultivation  sue 
found  useful.  The  Sheperdii,the Wahoo,  the  wild  thorn,the  sam 
the  service  berry,  and  even  the  wild  gooseberry  and  the  wild  curr 
some  dainty  wild  roses  were  mentioned,  as  well  as  our  wild 
which  all  our  horticulturists  are  becoming  deeply  interestec 
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1  add  to  this  list  our  beautiful  ornamental  plant,  *'  Snow  on  the 
itain  "  (don't  know  its  botanical  name),  which  is  a  common  pas- 
R^eed  in  South  Dakota.  It  seems  to  care  nothing  for  drouth  or 
et,  and  is  beautiful  in  all  situations;  yet  when  allowed  to  stand 
sh  cultivated  ground  shows  that  it  can  respond  as  well  as  any 

weed  to  such  treatment. 

i  had  a  report  from  a  reputable  member  who  had  seen  it,  of  a 
plum  on  the  Missouri  that  beats  any  native  plum  of  the  North- 
ever  yet  mentioned  for  size  and  quality.  But  as  the  wife's  apron 
2,  attached  to  the  tree  for  a  mark  when  it  was  found,  had  disap- 
d  when  our  informant  went  back  at  the  season  for  sprouts  or 
s,  the  identity  of  the  tree  was  lost.  There  is  hope  that  it  will 
tear  again  at  another  fruiting  season.  Mr.  Sias  can  tell  you  all 
b  this  incident  in  our  proceedings. 

e  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mitchell  the  first  Tuesday 
3cember,  1888,  but  there  is  a  probability  of  a  summer  meeting  in 
ime  of  strawberries  and  June  roses,  at  Sioux  Falls;  at  either  of 
h  we  should  be  happy  to  meet  any  of  the  members  of  the  Minne« 

Horticultural  Society.  We  have  on  trial,  as  reported  by  the 
bers,  a  good  large  list  of  strawberries  from  which  to  gather  an 
etive  ezhibitiouy  and  the  stand  of  plants  is  generally  reported  as 
strong.  Of  roses,  we  shall  know  better  what  we  have  got  when 
3me  together.     President  De  Bell  reports  a  good  rose  of  damask 

that  is  as  hardy  as  the  wild  rose,  and  blooms  from  June  till 
nn.  Its  name  is  Rosa  Ragusa.  We  have  never  had  any  roses  in 
;arden  that  were  safe  in  all  winters  without  covering,  except  the 
^h  white  and  the  old-fashioned  blush,  and  these  are  the  better  for 
ring. 

S.    In  a   letter  just  received,  January  8th,  from  President  De 

I  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  our  report  printed 
igh  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  The  society  is  indebted 
bis  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Gov.  Church,  at  the  interview  above 
tioned  at  Huron. 

Idest  temperature  here  this  winter,  thirty  below  z*^ro.  Plenty  oi 
It  fell  during  the  last  of  November,  and  covers  prairies,  fielde 
orchards  like  a  tight  blanket.  Ground  froze  rather  dry,  Dul 
ed  out  in  December  under  the  snow,  and  absorbed  plenty  oi 
ture.     Badgers  were  busy  digging  out  gophers  during  the  warm 

in  the  middle  of  December,  through  a  foot  of  snow. 

esident  Elliot  announced  the  following  committees  on  award  oi 
ims  for  prize  essays,  viz : 
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On  orcharding  and  on  grapes — E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  J.  M.  Un 
and  M.  Pearce. 

On  strawberries  and  raspberries — A.  W.  Latham,  0.  F.  Bi 
M.  Cutler. 

On  blackberries  and  dewberries,  and  on  currants  and  goose 
J.  S.  Harris,  A.  W.  Sias,  and  Wm.  Lyons. 

The  meeting  adjonrned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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^ATE   AMBER   CANE  ASSOCIATION 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION, 
HELD  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  18,  1888. 


he  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Minnesota  State  Amber  Can 

ociation   was  held  at  Market   Hall,  Minneapolis,  on  Wednesda 

rnoon,  Jan.  18,  1888. 

he  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  ic.,  and  was  called  to  order  I 

secretary.  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter. 

rof.  Porter  said  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Capt.  Blakeley,  < 

Paul,  the  President  of  the  Association,  stating  it  would  be  impo 

e  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  owing  to  pressing  engag 

its  elsewhere. 

ice  President  Day  was  called  to  the  chair. 

he  minutes  of  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved^ 

iter  a  short  intermission  for  reception  of  members,  payment 

lual  dues,  etc.,  ^'le  following  paper  was  read: 

MPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY  AND  PROCESSES  OF 
MANUFACTURE. 

By  B.  Dentftnore,  Bed  Wing. 

'he  first  public  expenditure  of  money  under  the  direction  of  tl 
artment  of  agriculture  for  experimental  work  in  mannfacturii 
ar  from  sorghum  was  made  in  the  year  1885,  at  the  Ottawa  Syn 
1  Sugar  Works,  Ottawa,  Kansas.  The  diffusion  process  was  ei 
red,  and  the  results  obtained  were  general  in  character.  An  e 
^tion  of  niuety-eight  per  cent  of  the  sugars  of  the  cane  w 
med,  niety-seven  one-hundredths  of  which  could  be  placed  on  tl 
rket  either  as  dry  sugar  or  molasses. 
9 
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The  Ottawa  compaay  was,  however,  a  failure  financially^ 
the  following  year,  1886,  the  Parkinson  Sagar  Company  wi 
ized  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  a  commodious  works  or  facte 
lished  as  a  nucleus  in  which  the  department  could  pursue  ex] 
still  further.  The  buildings,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  machi 
these  works  was  furnished  by  the  company,  but  the  more  i 
aids  and  fixtures,  in  the  form  of  a  complete  diffusion  battery 
atative  apparatus,  filter  presses  and  vacuum  pans,  were  fnro 
the  department  of  agriculture. 

Almost,  if  not  the  entire,  sorghum  crop  for  1886  tributary 
Scott  was  consumed  at  these  works  in  purely  theoretical  an( 
mental  work,  concerning  which  Dr.  Wiley,  the  United  Stai 
ist  in   charge,  states  in  his  official  report  as  follows : 

"  In   a  s^eneral  review  of  the  work  the  most  important  pc 
gested  is  the  failure  of  the  experiments  to  demonstrate  the 
cial  practicability  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum.'' 

Thus  far  upwards  of  $100,000  of  public  money  had  been  i 
in  th^se  experiments,  and  with  failure  as  the  only  acknowk 
suit;  but  the  management  of  the  Fort  Scott  company,  having 
ing  faith  and  being  still  possessed  of  undaunted  perseverance 
careful  selection  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  process  alrea 
omitted  the  non-essential  and  cumbrous  parts,  availed  themi 
all  the  experience  of  the  past,  and,  in  the  season  of  1887, 
that  success  which  finally  placed  sorghum  sugar  making  am 
profitable  industries  of  the  country." 

The  experiments  of  1886  were   substantially  an  effort  to  a 
juice  of  sorghum  cane   to  the  diffusion   and   carbonatative 
instead  of  which  the  process  should  have  been  so  modified  or 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sorghum. 

Diffusion  and  carbonatation  are  employed  in  Germany  and 
and  with  great  success,  in  extracting  sugar  from  the  beet  r 
the  process  in  full  and  as  there  employed  is  not  adapted  to  th 
iacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum. 

This  fact  was  recognized  in  1886  by  the  Fort  Scott  manaj 
and  in  1887  they,  having  by  experience  learned  what  best  n 
in  order  to  treat  sorghum  juice  successfully,  were  in  a  positioi 
vantage,  and  prepared  to  derive  all  the  benefits  possible  from  t 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  department. 

The  process  of  sugar  making,  as  now  developed  is,  briefly,  n 
follows :  The  seed  tops  are  removed  from  the  cane  while  ye 
£eld  where  grown.     The  first  step  at  the  factory  is   to  separ 
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\s  and  leaf-sheaths  from  the  cane.  To  accomplish  this  the  cane 
b  into  short  sections,  and  then  run  through  a  system  of  fanning 
i  the  blast  of  air  from  which  blows  out  all  the  light  material 
cleaned  cane  is  next  cut  into  fine  pieces  or  chips,  and  is  ther 
^  to  go  into  a  cell  of  the  diffusion  battery,  where  it  is  subjectec 
leaching  or  soaking  process  with  hot  water.  Each  cell  of  chipi 
Id  under  this  treatment  for  sixty  or  seventy  minutes, 
le  diffused  juice  is  said  to  have  taken  up  and  to  hold  in  solutioi 
ty -eight  per  cent  of  the  total  sugars  of  the  diffused  chips,  and  t< 
ist  of  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  juice  obtaine< 
{ the  cane.  Milk  of  lime  is  used  in  the  usual  manner  for  defeca 
,  and  the  clarified  juice  is  then  evaporated  in  vacuum  to  a  semi 
p,  and  lastly  boiled  to  grain  in  the  large  vacuum  or  strike  pan 
er  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  time  occupied,  from  cut 
the  cane  for  cleaning,  to  dumping  the  strike  of  sugar  or  miladi 
a  the  vacuum  pan,  is  about  twelve  hours. 

he  encouraging  results  had  with  diffusion  have  fairly  brought  be 
the  sugar  industries  of  the  United  States  the  question  of  how  bea 
xtract  the  juices  from  the  cane,  whether  by  rolling  or  grindin 
he  mill,  and  thereby  obtaining  something  over  fifty  per  cent,  c 
diffusion,  and  thereby  securing  nearly  all  the  sugars  of  the  cane 
\  already  evident  to  practical  manufacturers  that  the  best  qualit 
greatest  quantity  of  product  can  be  obtained  from  cane  whic 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  hence  the  first  and  great  desideration  fo 
successful  manufacturer  is  a  machine  which  will  do  this  wor 
idly  and  efficiently,  whether  the  juice  is  to  be  extracted  by  millin 
>y  diffusion. 

'he  advantages  of  diffusion  consist  mainly  in  the  large  extractio 
Eiined  thereby.  Diffusion  has,  however,  its  disadvantages — firsi 
diffused  juice  consists  of  one  hundred  parts  of  juice  from  the  can 
ifty  or  more  parts  of  water  added  in  the  process  of  diffusion,  an 
s  the  relative  cost  of  evaporation  is  increased  nearly  sixty  per  cen 
ond,  the  exhausted  chips  or  begasse,  being  surcharged  with  watei 
e  no  immediate  value  as  fuel.  Third,  the  immediate  and  detei 
Led  effect  of  diffusion  is  to  completely  destroy  the  normal  characti 
^he  juice.  At  its  best,  as  expressed  by  the  mill,  the  juice  is. vei 
(table  in  its  character  and  relative  bearings.  Fourth,  diffusio 
racts  soluble  solids  and  coloring  matter  to  a  great  extent,  an 
lally  as  well  as  sugar,  and  these,  except  such  a  part  of  thei 
may  be  skimmed  off  or  precipitated,  finally  incorporate  with  tl 
:ar8,  giving  a  heavy  precipitate  in  a  heated  solution  of  the  crysta 
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izable  su^ar,  or  rendering  the  non-crystalizable  sugar,  glu 
syrup  a  black  opaque  molasses  of  rank  flavor.  Lastly  the  gr 
of  the  cli£fusion  plant  places  it  practically  beyond  the  reach 
average  sorghum  manufacturers. 

The  report  of  the  Fort  Scott  works  for  1887  shows  an 
product  of  49  pounds  of  sugar  and  10.6  gallons  of  molasses  to 
of  field  cane,  and  an  average  of  lOf  tons  per  acre,  an  average 
of  523  pounds  of  sugar  and  113  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  total  products  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are  rep< 
235,826  pounds  of  sugar  and  51,000  gallons  of  molasses.    The 
for  the  season  of  the  analysis  of  the  diffused  juice  is  two  and 
five  one-hundredths  of  sugar  to  one  of  glucose,  while  the  i 
product  is  one  ot  sugar  to  two  and  one-half  (nearly)  of  molasi 

In  this  connection  the  inquiry  may  not  be  impertinent  as  to 
of  sucrose  which  may  be  sustained  by  reason  of  inversion — a 
of  loss  ably  endorsed  by  the  state  of  degradation  establishec 
juice  by  the  difi*usion  process,  and  which  finds  ample  opportui 
accentuation  in  the  time  consumed  after  diffusion  and  bei 
grain  is  completed  in  ihe  vacuum  pan. 

If  we  allow  nine  pounds  of  the  above  sugar  to  represent  on< 
of  molasses,  we  have  on  this  account  26,203  gallons,  or  a  i 
77,203  gallons  of  molasses  (or  syrup). 

The  fuel  account  for  the  amount  of  cane  worked  for  sugar  an 
averaged,  on  this  basis,  thiity-five  and  one-third  pounds  slai 
equivalent  to  nearly  twenty -five  pounds  soft  coal  per  gallon. 

Reports  from  factories  employing  the  mill  and  open  pan  e 
tion  instead  of  difi*usion  and  evaporation  in  vacuum,  show  an 
of  thirteen  pounds  of  soft  coal  used  as  fuel  to  the  gallon  o 
made— a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  percent  on  account  of  fuel  i 
of  the  mill  and  open  pan  evaporation.  The  highest  coal  bill  r 
from  these  factories  is  sixteen  pounds  of  coal  to  the  gallon  c 
made,  or  a  difference  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
same  direction. 

Again,  and  from  the  same  reports,  the  Fort  Scott  factory  a 
sixteen  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  ibn  of  field  cane,  having  a 
value  of  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  mill  factories  a 
twelve  and  one-half  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  ton  of  field  cane,  a 
ing  a  market  value  of  forty  cents  per  gallon. 

These  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  regarding  the 
merits  of  the   two  methods  under  consideration, — milling  an 
sion, — but  they  may  be  taken  as  an   approximate  index  of  wl 
method  to  be  employed  in  the  future  will  be. 
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The  jaice  obtained  by  diffusion  has  not  yet  turned  oat  a  prodi 
aal  in  quality  to  that  obtained  by  milling.  Diffusion  employs  th 
ry  active  agents  or  factors— time,  heat  and  pressure,  and  with  th 
brds  a  liberal  opportunity  for  the  full  action  of  atmospheric  ini 
ces.  Milling  employs  but  one  agent-^pressure.  A.  careful  exa 
ition  of  the  statements  made  shows  the  relative  bearings  of  th 
ithods. 

Briefly,  milling  with  a  much  higher  grade  product  than  diffusic 
die  the  latter  furnishes  about  one-third  more  in  quantity* 
Diffusion  is  a  long  stride  ahead,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  it  is  ] 
a  crude  form.  Whether  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  materia 
luce  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  process,  as  well  as  t 
lume  of  added  water  and  the  amount  of  coloring  and  other  mat 
bracted  with  the  sugar,  and  whether  the  cost  of  the  plaut  can 
luced  to  bring  it  within  the  ability  of  the  average  manufacturer 
rchase,  remains  to  be  classed  with  improvements  yet  to  be  made. 


Prof.  Porter  said  he  had  hoped  Prof,  Swenson,  the  director  of  i 
»rks  at  Fort  Scott,  would  be  present  at  this  meeting,  but  he  had  be 
lained  by  storms,  etc.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  him  stati 
had  just  returned  from  Texas,  and  had  not  received  the  letter  se 
n  requesting  a  report  of  their  operations  there  till  it  was  too  late 
nply  with  the  request.  Prof.  Porter  described  the  process  of  ma 
icture  of  sugar  and  syrup  there  and  at  the  works  at  Rio  Granc 
iw  Jersey. 

3y  the  process  followed  at  Rio  Grande  they  had  secured  one  hu 
id  and  thirty -Ave  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  cane  this  past  se 
u  With  Southern  cane  the  yield  is  about  two  hundred  and  twen 
mds  of  sugar  to  the  ton.  The  Southern  cane  was  ahead  of  t 
rthern,  but  when  the  question  of  seed  and  everything  was  consi 
id,  honors  were  about  even. 

9e  thought  this  whole  subject  of  Amber  cane  culture  had  been  cc 
sted  improperly  in  this  State  as  an  industry,  and  there  was  a  c 
rture  from  the  objects  contemplated  when  the  Association  w 
^anized,  some  twelve  years  ago.  They  had  heard  of  the  old  ada 
oat  spoiling  a  most  beautiful  horn  in  order  to  make  a  spoon.  T 
ject  had  in  view  was  the  manufacture  of  syrup  for  home  consum 
^n  in  Minnesota,  an  enterprise  entirely  feasible  and  not  requirii 
ich  machinery.   Too  much  attention  had  been  given  toexperimen 
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in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  required  expensive  mac 
The  only  way  for  the  farmer  to  get  pure  syrup  in  Minnesota 
grow  it  on  his  own  farm,  take  the  cane  to  his  neighbor's  mill, 
on  the  barrel  till  it  was  manufactured  into  syrup,  for  if  left 
sight  a  single  hour  the  barrel  might  be  filled  with  glucose,  sin 
article  could  be  furnished  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  pur 
from  the  cane.  Here  was  the  principal  cause  for  a  declim 
Amber  cane  industry  in  Minnesota  for  the  past  three  or  fou 
Those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  business  had  been  turnii 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  was  no  questioi 
our  ability  to  make  sugar,  as  it  had  been  done  by  two  person 
room,  who  had  made  a  success  of  its  manufacture  in  a  com 
way;  but  it  was  not  worth  while  for  farmers  generally  to  urn 
to  raise  their  own  sugar  till  they  had  succeeded  in  producing 
syrup  that  was  needed.  Half  a  dozen  farmers  could  club  toget 
grow  Amber  cane  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  manufai 
molasses  profitable.  ^ 

Mr.  J.  F.  Porter  of  Red  Wing  was  called  upon  to  report  s 
success  with  Amber  cane.   He  said  he  had  but  few  remarks  to 
the  subject.     He  had  made  about  4,000  gallons  of  syrup  the  p 
son,  of  which   amount  about  four  hundred  gallons  was  of 
raising.     He  had  made  no  effort  to  manufacture  sugar. 

Mr.  Eenney  was  called  upon  for  a  report  and  a  paper. 

AMBER  CANE  INDUSTRY. 
By  Seth  H.  Kenney  of  Morristown. 

Oenilemen  of  the  Minnesota  Amber  Cane  Association: 

I  have  to  state  that  some  little  time  ago  I  received  from  an 
the  East,  through  Prof.  Porter,  a  request  for  a  statement  of  tl 
work  on  Amber  cane.  Although  I  was  a  good  deal  hurriei 
time,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief  statement.  A.s  I  had  beer 
for  time  I  requested  the  report  to  be  returned  to  me,  and  here 

MoBRisTOWN,  Rice  Co.,  Mink.,  Dec.  1 

Dear  Sir:— Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  of  the  State  University, 

me  your  letter  which  is  full  of  practical  questions,  requiring,  t 

rect  in  answers,  a  first-class  chemist,  however  I   will  give  j 

facts,  using  your  questions  as  a  basis  for  replies. 

First — As  to  sorghum  sugar.  It  has  not  been  produced  at 
cal  profit  till  the  fall  of  1885.   This  has  been  brought  about  b 
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▼ention  of  John  F.  Porter,  of  Red  Wing.  A  steam  evaporator  (for 
information  address  Densmore^Bros.,  Red  Wing.)  on  the  principle 
that  high  heat  long  continued  inverts  the  sagar.  The  pipes  are  of 
copper,  and  I  made  on  one  of  them  one  and  one  half  gallons  of  syrup^ 
per  minate  on  Amber  cane  juice  that  tested  by  bach  ten  degrees  of 
iensity,  after  defection  and  juice  little  below  boiling  point.  Having 
excellent  cooling  facilities,  this  syrup  by  open  evaporation,  ran  sugar 
Df  a  good  grain  right  from  the  coolers  into  the  receiving  tank,  giving 
as  the  finest  syrup  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
leal.  In  proof  I  shall  send  a  jug  by  express  to  you.  Here  is  the  se- 
cret :  good  ripe  cane,  thorough  defection,  rapid  evaporation,  rapid 
cooling.  When  made  I  put  in  2^600  gallon  tanks.  The  sugar  forma 
n  the  tanks  and  settles,  and  we  draw  off  the  syrup;  the  sugar  is  at 
;he  bottom.  We  wait  till  the  summer  comes  when  thermometor  is 
$5  degrees.  We  can  drain  this  sugar  100  pounds  to  a  batch  in  centri- 
fugal and  rewash  the  drained  molasses. 

Second — Average  production  has  been  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
'Our  pounds  per  gallon  of  syrup.  The  cost  has  been  with  me  to  man- 
ifactnre  about  six  cents  per  gallon,  nob  including  drawing  the  sugar. 
'  have  n3t  worked  with  special  reference  for  sugar,  but  it  will  come 
T^ithout  effort. 

The  market  price  the  past  three  years  has  been  45  cents  by  the  bar- 
el  and  50  cents  by  the  keg,  price  of  package  added.  Price  paid  for 
iane  with  seed  cut  off  leaves  just  enough  wilted  so  as  not  to  extract 
^reen  matter  from  them.  The  seed  we  feed  to  milch  cows  Boil  and 
eed  to  hogs,  making  good  pork;  boiling  to  a  pulp  extracts  the  astrin- 
gent properties.  The  begasse  we  spread  direct  from  the  cane  mill  and 
vhen  dry  place  in  a  rick  or  stack  for  stock  of  all  kinds  which  do  well 
m  it.  It  must  be  dried  well,  and  I  consider  it  worth  as  much  as 
imothy  hay;  never  less  than  ten  tons,  average  twelve  and  one-half 
ons  per  acre — have  grown  twenty  tons.  Never  lost  but  two  crops  in 
wenty-seven  years,  and  then  not  an  entire  failure.  Surer  than  any 
rop  I  know  of  to  give  good  returns.  It  cost  me  to  grow  forty  acres 
ane  to  cut,  top,  and  deliver  it  to  mill  quarter  of  a  mile,  $1  50  per  ton. 
began  September  1st,  ended  October  1st,  only  run  day  time.  Run 
wo  mills,  used  about  ten  and  one- half  gallons  of  juice  per  minute  for 
ne  and  one-half  gallons  of  syrup.  If  juice  was  poorer  about  seven 
:allons  per  minute  for  one  gallon  of  syrup.  To  lengthen  season 
•lant  some  later;  have  to  use  care  about  frosts.  Three  degrees  below 
reeziug  point  cooks  it  some  The  same  cane  cut  up  twenty-four  hours 
^fore  frost  loosens  the  juice  cells  and  prevents  rupture,  so  it  is  safe 
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lut  soon  enough,  say  by  September  18th.  In  boiling  seei 
m\d  be  hot,  then  put  seed  in;  it  will  not  burn  on  kettle  t 
re  answered  your  questions  as  near  as  possible-  Should  y 
see  what  can  be  done  I  will  send  five  gallons  in  new  keg, 
'e,  $2.90     My  crop  is  now  more  than  half  sold. 

have  jotted  down  the  following  additional  notes : 
iileven  years  ago  the  present  month  it  was  thought  by  quite 

of  persons  that  the  Amber  cane  industry  in  Minnesota  c 
encourafl:ed,  and  to  do  this  successfully  required  a  State  o 
Q.  The  present  condition  of  the  industry  is  such  that  w( 
rk  with  renewed  confidence.  The  reports  from  Fort  Scott, 
m  RioQrande,  N.  J.,  and  from  our  own  Sfate,  enable  m 
t  evidence  that  this  State,  for  quality  of  syrup  and  sugar,  w 
e  favorably  with  any  other  state. 

To  give  you  anything  like  a  report  I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
rk.  My  former  factory  was  made  before  we  had  learned  the 
tidings  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  work;  so,  early  last  su 
nned  and  built  four  new  buildings,  with  special  reference 
;  everything  in  the  right  place.  The  results  have  proved  i 
I  investment. 

Phe  boiler  capacity  of  the  works  is  ninety-six  horse  po' 
l^ine  sixteen  horse  power.  (This  might  seem  to  some  out  of 
n,  but  it  was  just  right.)  I  run  two  cane  mills,  that  f\ 
>ut  ten  gallons  of  juice  per  minute.  The  juice  was  elev 
(nps  to  two  settling  tanks,  of  three  hundred  gallons  eaci 
it  one  and  then  the  other.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  fill  a  ta 
o  the  juice  about  one-half  the  lime  required  for  a  good  de 
e  object  was  to  prevent  the  acids  which  come  from  the  jo 
jaths  from  inverting  the  sugar. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  work  at  Fort  Scott,  except  tl 
iced  the  lime  on  the  sliced  cane.  I  have  practiced  this  fc 
irs,  and  think  cane  juice  ought  not  to  stand  without  being 
th  lime.  As  we  fill  one  of  these  tanks  in  thirty  minutes 
[nmence  to  fill  the  other,  so  that  when  the  juice  is  drawn 
Scators  it  has  not  usually  stood  more  than  thirty  minutes  t 
fore  going  into  the  deficators.  It  goes  from  the  tanks  to  th 
■8.  These  are  wooden  boxes,  2^  feet  wide,  2J  feet  deep  an( 
ig,  lined  with  copper.  They  each  have  a  coil  of  two-inc 
;y  feet  in  length  if  straightened,  which  fill  with  steam  aud 
led  with  tight-fitting  steam  joints,  so  that  by  loosing 
ews  they  can  be  taken  out  and  quickly  cleaned;  and  when 
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od  condition  will  heat  three  hundred  gallons  of  juice  in  fifteen  min- 
es, or  about  one-half  the  time  it  takes  to  grind  the  corn  for  that 
antity.  In  these  deficators  the  rest  of  the  lime  is  added  as  soon  as 
Bj  are  filled.  It  is  then  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  when 
9  steam  is  shut  off,  and  the  thick  blanket  of  vegetable  matter  re- 
)ved.  It  is  then  allowed  to  remain  quiet  to  settle  the  heavier  por- 
ms  which  do  not  raise  to  the  top.  This  juice  is  next  run  into  a  six- 
mdred  gallon  tank,  and  stored  ready  for  the  evaporators. 
This  storage  tank  holds  the  entire  contents  of  the  two  deficators,  and 
II  last  the  evaporators  one  hour.  I  have  mentioned  this  treatment 
the  juice  before  boiling.  It  comes  to  the  evaporator  nearly  as  clear 
spring  water,  with  the  fodder  taste  taken  out,  which,  for  making 
st  quality  syrup,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Now  we  come  to  the 
aporators,  two  of  Porter's  No.  3.  They  will  boil  six  hundred  gal- 
ls per  hour  into  heavy  syrup.  I  only  use  one  at  a  time.  Their  ca- 
city  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  gallons  per  hour  of  s/rap,  in  proportion 
the  richness  of  the  juice.  The  advantage  of  having  two  evapora 
rs  is  in  cleaning  the  pipes,  which  are  of  copper.  We  can  change 
)m  one  evaporator  to  the  other  without  delay,  which  is  all  important 
lien  we  consider  ten  minutes  represents  one  hundred  gallons  of  juice 
id  the  time  of  seyen  or  eight  men.  I  could  say  everything  for  this 
aporator.  for  I  owe  my  success  in  this  business  to  it,  and  if  I  had 
^enty  car  loads  of  syrup  I  could  sell  it  all  at  good  prices.  The  busi- 
8s  is  now  reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  and  both  sugar  and  the  finest 
rop  that  is  made  is  made  with  these  evaporators. 
We  have  brought  samples  of  8,000  gallons.  I  think  the  entire  crop 
)ald  give  four  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  de- 
nd  on  the  results  with  certainty.  The  seed  almost  pays  the  cost 
cultivation.  The  work  by  steam  requires  much  less  fuel  than  by 
e  old  way  of  boiling.  The  demand  for  the  syrup  grows  better.  The 
st  year  we  dried  the  crushed  stalks,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  do  well 
I  them,  eating  them  in  preference  to  wild  hay.  I  learn  that  most  of 
e  syrup,  as  madeby  the  farmers,  was  bought  up  at  from  25  to  30  cents 
r  gallon,  shipped  to  Chicago  to  sweeten  glucose,  sent  back  and  sold 
a  wholesale  house  at  about  30  cents,  and  retailed  at  from  50  to  60 
nts. 

There  ought  to  be  good  cane  works  in  every  county  to  supply  the 
me  demand  for  syrup  and  sugar.  It  is  a  direct  home  trade.  It 
^es  transportation,  and  barrels  of  it  can  be  exchanged  for  any  kind 
groceries.  People  will  buy  the  pure  article.  I  do  not  care  for  the 
Qcose. 
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I  do  not  know  bat  I  haye  trespassed  on  friend  Densmore's 
manufacture,  but  I  could  not  have  shown  what  a  perfect  sj 
industry  is  now  reduced  to  except  I  had  followed  it  through. 

ELECTION  OF   0FFICEE8. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of  office 
ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  present  list  of  officers  was  re-elected,  viz. 

President — Russell  Blakeley,  St.  Paul. 

Vice  President — Ditus  Day,  Farmington. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter,  State  I 
Experimental  Farm,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Executive  Committee^RnsseU  Blakeley,  Ditus  Day,  Prof.  ] 
ter,  Seth  H.  Kenney,  J.  F.  Porter. 

THE  HONEY  INDUSTRY. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  few  moments  be  given  to  discussic 
Apiary,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Danforth,  of  Red  Wing,  was  requeste 
forward  and  address  the  Association  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Danforth  exhibited  some  fine  samples  of  comb  ani 
honey  in  frames  and  glass  jars      He  said : 

Mb.  Ghaibman:  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  bee  or  honey  ma 
understand  the  business  very  well.  I  have  been  too  mud 
with  other  kinds  of  business  to  make  the  subject  a  study,  bi 
the  honey  industry  a  very  important  one.  Although  w« 
search  around  considerable  to  find  a  competent  bee  man, 
such  a  person  present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Urie,  who  ca 
much  more  than  I  can  on  the  subject. 

The  first  swarm  of  bees  he  had  anything  to  do  with  was 
was  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  had  followed  a  stra 
some  three<quarters  of  a  mile  and  succeeded  in  saving  it.  1 
taken  home«  and  in  two  years  when  he  left  home  he  hac 
apiary.  He  soon  found  that  it  could  be  made  a  remunerat 
ness.  Year  before  last,  he  said,  we  had  a  ton  and  three-qi 
honey,  and  about  a  ton  the  past  season.  He  had  not  been  a 
give  them  any  attention  except  about  twelve  days,  the  care 
stowed  by  his  wife  and  hired  help.  It  was  a  rather  poor  h 
son  this  year. 

His  method  was  to  work  the  bees  for  honey ;  to  control  th< 
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pel   them  to  make  hoaey»  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
ks.     Last  year  his  honey  at  current  prices  was  worth  $600. 
T.  Wilcox.     I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  swarms  you  have? 
T.  Danforth.     I  put  forty-one  swarms  into  my  cellar. 
T.  Hillman.     How  do  you  manage  to  keep  them  from  the  frost? 
[r.  Danforth.    I  keep  them  in  a  cool  and  dark  place.    They  are 
t  quiet  from  the  beginning  of  the  winter  till  the  end. 
[r.  Dartt.     Do  you  use  moveable  frames  ? 

[r.  Danforth-  Tes,  sir;  I  have  but  one  kind  of  hive,  and  that  the 
fashioned  kind;  there  are  twenty-eight  sections  in  a  case  for  the 
)lu8  honey,  and  when  a  case  is  filled  we  slip  another  one  under 
il  the  top  case  is  filled. 

[r.  Dartt.  How  do  you  manage  your  queenless  colonies? 
[r.  Danforth.  We  get  another  queen  to  supply  the  bees;  we 
Italians  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  pure, 
link  the  natives  perhaps  finish  up  their  honey  in  the  best  shape, 
the  Italians  make  the  most  honey  and  are  the  most  profitable  if 
t  pure. 

[r.  Mitchell.     What  do  you  use  for  pasture? 
[r.  Danforth.     Mostly  clover,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  on 
Mississippi  bottoms,  as  well  as  other  flowers, 
^rof.  Porter.     What  kind  of  honey  is  the  best  in  qualify? 
It.  Danforth,     White  clover  and  basswood. 

[r.  Mitchell.  Which  do  you  ptefer,  natural  or  artificial  swarm- 
? 

Ir.  Danforth.     I  think  most  of  natural  swarming.     I  think  they 
the   most  successful.     You  can  keep  them  back  with  the  ex- 
ctor. 

Ir.  Hillman.  Do  you  extract  the  honey,  or  remove  the  cases  ? 
Ir.  Danforth.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  pays  best  to 
ract  the  honey.  It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  about  twenty  times 
long  for  the  bees  to  make  a  pound  of  comb  as  to  make  a  pound  of 
icy.  We  extract  the  honey  by  using  the  moveable  frames,  and  the 
ae  frames  can  be  used  three  or  four  years.  But  I  will  give  way  to 
.  XTrie,  who  knows  more  about  this  subject  than  I  do. 
dr.  William  Urie,  of  Minneapolis,  was  then  called  upon  to  address 
I  Association,  and  came  forward  and  said : 
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BEliARKS  OF  MB.  UBIE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Amber  Cane  and  He 

Societies  ; 

I  have  made  apiculture  a  study  for  the  last  forty  years, 
^ood  deal  of  the  time,  and  yet  with  all  this  experience  ] 
fully  mastered  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned,  and  i 
the  greatest  studies  we  have.  I  claim  that  it  is  one  of  tl 
insects  that  has  ever  been  given  to  man, — the  honey  bee,- 
Laps  the  least  understood.  The  reason  why  so  few  are  engs 
industry  I  do  not  know,  unless,  as  the  Irishman  says,  "The 
warm  foot.*'     [Laughter.] 

There  was  no  trouble  in  getting  along  with  bees  with  pn 
ment.  The  first  swarm  he  ever  owned  ^vas  down  in  Vermoi 
traded  a  tub  of  maple  sugar  for  the  swarm  and  hive,  with 
stuck  in  the  the  top  of  the  hive.  In  those  days  honey  wa 
by  the  use  of  brimstone,  but  those  days  had  passed  away. 

The  proper   way   to   handle   bees   was   to  strengthen  tl 
«warms  from  the  stronger  colonies,  which  should  be  done 
first  to  the  tenth  of  May. 

He  described  the  method  of  dividing  the  swarms.  H( 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  stands  at  one  time,  and 
rience  in  the  business  in  the  states  of  Vermont,  Illinois, 
Maryland  and  Minnesota. 

When  became  to  this  State  he  brought  fifteen  colonies,  w 
increased  the  first  year  to  forty -eight,  which  yielded  him  1,5 
of  as  fine  box  and  strained  honey  as  he  had  ever  seen.     He 
a  box  of  honey  with  him  on  an   eastern  trip,  which  had 
nounced  by  experts  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.     Minnesc 
good  a  state  as  any  other  in  the  union  for  the  production  of 

Most  of  the  honey  produced  in  this  vicinity  was  from  wh 
The  sample  exhibited  by  Mr.  Danforth  was  made  from  diffe 
•ers,  and  therefore  he  had  an  advantage  in  producing  hon( 
fine  quality.  His  apiary  was  located  at  2,520  Bryant  aven 
He  had  built  a  house  for  the  protection  of  his  colonies  of  be 
was  12x24  feet  in  size,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  as  f 
as  possible.  There  were  four  air  spaces,  and  the  house  w 
Btructed  as  to  prevent  dampness,  and  he  had  no  trouble  ii 
them  through  the  winter  without  loss. 

Anyone  going  into  his  bee-house  at  the  present  time  won 
the  coldest  weather  the  bees  apparantly  asleep,  and   consuu 
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;le  honey.  And  they  would  remain  there  at  the  proper  temperature 
til  M$irch  or  April.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm^ 
1  if  the  house  was  properly  constructed,  with  sufficient  air  spaces,  it 
uld  never  freeze — not  even  potatoes.  There  was  nothing  like  dead 
spaces  to  keep  out  cold. 

L  great  deal  had  been  said  and  written  about  the  bee  moth  destroy 
I  bees,  but  the  method  of  preventing  their  ravages  was  a<«  simple  as 
B,  G.  There  never  was  a  swarm  destroyed  by  them  that  was  good 
anything.  It  frequently  occurs  that  a  colony  loses  their  queen» 
passing  into  the  air  to  be  fertilized  the  queen  not  unfrequently 
s  into  the  wrong  hive  and  is  instantly  killed,  soon  leaving  the 
arm  minus  any  eggs  and  minus  any  young  queens.  As  a  conse- 
mce  in  four  or  five  weeks,  if  we  do  not  take  the  honey  the  millers 
II.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  introduce  a  new  queen,  which 
easily  accomplished;  and  in  a  period  of  fifteen  days  the  colony  will 
supplied  with  a  new  queen.  A  queen  had  been  known  to  lay 
•ee  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  very  inter- 
ing  to  observe  their  habits.  The  queen  does  not  feed  herself,  but 
'ed  by  the  bees,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  food  while  laying.  He 
d  there  were  a  great  many  patent  hives,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
jories  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  rai^sing  bees.  The  Lang- 
oth  hive  was  the  best  It  was  convenient  for  handling  the  honey 
controling  the  colony.  A  single  swarm  should  furnish  from  fifty 
ninety  pounds  of  box  honey  Bees  increase  faster  in  a  cold  than  in 
yarm  climate. 

3e  considered  artificial  swarming  the  best,  and  the  process  was  a 
ry  simple  one.  There  was  always  something  to  be  learned 
the  business.  He  could  take  as  much  profit  from  fifty  good  swarms 
bees  as  could  be  obtained  from  fifty  good  cows,  and  was  not  afraid 
try  it  with  anyone.  He  would  not  agree  to  do  it  every  year,  as 
»re  are  poor  honey  years,  but  in  an  average  year  he  could  do  it 
ery  time. 

imber  cane  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing,  but  he  preferred  honey  to 
nber  cane  syrup,  as  being  finer  and  a  greater  luxury.  Honey  could 
produced  with  profit  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  He  was  fortunate  if 
could  get  twenty  cents  for  his  box  honey,  and  he  never  had  a  poor 
:icle.  When  nice  white  comb  honey  soH  for  less  than  eighteen  ta 
euty  cents  it  was  not  a  profitable  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  bring 
s  than  that  price.  But  strained  honey  at  a  shilling  a  pound  ought 
satisfy  anyone, 
tie  had  been  very  much  entertained  with  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
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of  Amber  cane,  and  also  with  the  topics  discussed  by  the  He 
ral  Society.  He  was  much  interested  in  tree  culture  and  e^ 
in  the  fruit  line  He  had  raised  four  acres  of  Amber  cane  in 
That  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  when  we  had  no  i 
machinery  like  we  have  now,  therefore  the  experience  would 
of  much  benefit  in  that  line.  The  Amber  cane  syrup  that  is  i 
is  very  fine  indeed  He  hoped  the  industry  might  be  greatly  ( 
in  this  State.  Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attentio 
not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  bee  que 
am  also  from  Vermont.  I  commenced  the  growth  of  bees, 
the  fever  badly  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Lai 
I  lived  almost  next  door  to  him,  and  I  took  my  lessons  in  b 
irom  him.  I  prosecuted  the  business  quite  successfully  for 
years,  and  I  think  of  all  the  hobbies  I  have  ever  had,  I  hav 
more  real  enjoyment  from  apiculture  than  from  anyth 
There  is  more  in  the  management  of  bees  to  interest  a  man, 
he  is  a  scientist  or  not,  than  almost  any  other  industry  I 
The  whole  economy  of  the  hive  is  something  truly  wondi 
it  is  something  that  is  constantly  stimulating  investigation 
very  first  time  the  bee  takes  its  flight  in  the  spring,  until  it 
winter  quarters  in  the  fall. 

I  concur  in  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  I  wi 
proach  it  from  another  standpoint,  and  that  is  the  horti 
When  passing  through  the  State,  I  have  found  thousands  of 
white  clover  scattered  here  and  there,  and  apparently  hu 
acres  of  blossoms  where  there  was  a  single  honey  bee.  If  it 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Vii 
such  fields  you  would  have  seen  swarms  of  honey  bees  buzzin 
you,  gathering  nectar  from  these  thousands  of  flowers, 
prised  me.  Then  again,  when  I  have  come  to  look  at  the  i 
that  have  been  planted  out  covered  with  blossoms,  I  have 
why  there  were  not  more  bees  kept  for  the  purpose  of  accoi 
complete  fertilization.  And  I  have  often  thought  that  pen 
reason  why  we  did  not  succeed  better  in  fruit  culture  wa 
we  had  neglected  the  development  of  the  bee  industry 

We  have  plenty  of  pasturage  for  bees  here  in  this  State,  a 
this  coming  season  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  greatl; 
this  branch  of  farm  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  | 
and  especially  in  the  interests  of  horticulture.  It  seems  to  : 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  business  it  would  tend  greatl 
making  Minnesota  a  fruit-growing  State. 
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Mr.  Pearce.  I  was  engaged  in  bee  culture  for  some  fifteen  years  in 
innesota,  and  I  think  they  are  very  nice  for  those  who  understand 
em  I  think  the  bumble  bee  and  the  hornet  are  our  best  friends, 
le  common  bee  never  works  on  red  clover.  We  should  never  destroy 
cruets,  yellow  jackets  or  bumble  bees,  as  they  are  the  agriculturist's 
st  friends.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  destroy  these  insects,  but  it 
an  error  altogether 

Mr.  Wilcox  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  intend  to 
y  a  word  on  this  honey  subject,  but  you  have  touched  on  a  tender 
ot,  as  I  am  also  from  Vermont.  I  consider  that  this,  in  connection 
th  horticulture  and  fruit  culture,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well 
most  pleasant  occupations  in  which  we  can  engage.  I  brought 
me  twenty-eight  swarms  of  bees  to  this  State  with  me  a  short  time 
ice,  and  I  expect  to  make  a  success  in  the  industry.  I  believe 
orou^hly  in  trying  the  best,  as  much  as  I  would  in  any  other  stock, 
believe  in  artificial  swarming.  Many  authorities  have  condemned 
but  results  show  that  it  is  the  best.  There  is  hardly  any  subject 
out  which  the  general  public  are  so  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  good 
d  bad  qualities  of  the  honey  bee.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
ney  is  composed  of  pure  glucose — in  its  pure  state  one  of  the  best 
eets  we  have. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  Vermont  is  pretty  well 
[)resented.  [Laughter.]  I  want  to  back  up  the  theory  of  my 
ends,  that  the  bees  are  friends  to  the  fruit  grower,  but  I  wish  espe- 
illy  to  confine  it  to  the  hornet.  I  think  the  hornet  is  a  decided  suc- 
»  in  that  direction.  Now  on  one  of  my  apple  trees  there  was  a 
ry  fine  hornet's  nest,  and  it  had  also  about  a  barrel  of  very  fine  ap- 
is, of  which  I  dare  say  I  should  not  have  had  any  left  if  it  had  not 
en  for  my  friends,  the  hornets.  [Laughter.]  Ope  of  these  prowl- 
i  came  around  who  are  accustomed  to  robbing  orchards,  and  when 
saw  those  fine  apples  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  one 
two.  He  got  the  apple  and  the  bees  got  him,  and  the  way  he  tum- 
id and  rolled  in  the  grass  was  decidedly  amusing.  I  therefore  vote 
favor  of  the  hornet.     [Laughter.] 

tfr  Wilcox  said  he  regretted  there  was  not  a  bee  keepers  organiza- 
n  in  the  State,  in  order  that  this  subject  might  be  fully  discussed, 
ithat  it  might  receive  more  attention  than  was  being  given  to  it. 
was  satisfied  that  the  lack  of  bees  had  a  marked  effect  in  the 
iount  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  produced  from  a 
k  of  fertilizing,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  presence  of  the 
)B\  although  he  thought  perhaps  they  could  not  work  on  red  clover. 
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Prof.  Porter  claimed  that  the  Italian  bee  could  fertilize  re 
This  species  was  better  than  the  ordinary  black  bee,  as  it  wc 
lier  in  the  day  and  later  in  the  season.  He  thought  bees  wc 
culturists'  best  friends 

Mr.  Wilcox  said  that  Italian  bees  were  very  much  like  n( 
berries,  that  did   very   well   to  advertise^  and  sell,  but  most 
would   fall  back  upon  the  Wilson  in  the  long  run.     It  was 
with  Italian  bees;  among  all  the  importations  there  wa9  nol 
perior  to  the  common  black  bee. 

'Prof.  Porter  said  he  was  thankful  for  the  illustration  as  to 
son  strawberry.  Of  all  the  new  yarieties  that  he  had  tried  di 
past  twenty-fiye  years,  it  was  about  the  best,  and  there  was 
a  thousand  quarts  of  Wilson  grown  for  a  single  quart  of  t 
variety.  But  he  believed  in  Italian  bees.  For  ordinary  pur 
black  bee  would  answer,  and  if  not  protected  the  Italian  ^ 
generate  and  the  black  bee  would  take  possession  of  the  groi 

Mr  XJrie  said  in  regard  to  the  Italian  bee,  that  if  it  had 
introduced  black  bees  would  have  gone  by  the  board,  and  it 
salvation  of  the  business,  and  no  mistake.  He  was  not  sellio 
queens^  but  he  handled  them  altogether,  and  had  been  doii 
years.  He  had  some  doubt  about  their  fertilizing  red  clove 
it  was  the  second  crop. 

Mr.  Hillman  inquired  if  there  were  any  objeotions  raise( 
keeping  of  bees  in  cities. 

Mr.  Urie  said  he  now  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  col 
his  place  of  residence  at  North  Minneapolis,  and  had  heard 
plaints  from  any  of  his  neighbors.  If  people  disturbed  th 
were  liable  to  be  stuog,  but  he  had  experienced  no  diflScnl 
ever.  In  Aurora,  111.,  where  he  had  one  hundred  and  sev 
colonies,  a  few  of  his  neighbors  had  undertaken  to  have 
moved  from  the  city.  They  petitioned  the  common  council  t 
them,  but  the  members  of  that  body  took  the  position  that 
no  more  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private  business  in 
than  to  take  away  one  of  his  horses  or  other  personal  proper 
said  Italian  bees  when  aroused  had  stingers  and  knew  h< 
them,  but  when  properly  managed  were  as  tractable  and 
little  trouble  as  a  lot  of  sheep.  Bees  had  an  aversion  to  h< 
could  not  endure  the  smell  of  ammonia. 

Prof.  Porter  said  most  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  kee] 
in  cities  was  occasioned  by  the  odor  from  horses,  and  being 
in  contact  with  them.    They  should  not  be  hitched  too  near 
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Mr.  Pearce  had  kept  bees  ia  the  city,  and  thought  a  st^rious  objec- 
OD  to  them  was  the  damage  they  did  in  alighting  on  clothing  hung 
)  dry. 

Prof.  Porter  said  as  a  rule  bees  will  deposit  all  their  excrement  with- 
L  a  short  distance  of  the  hive.  ThiA  diflSculty  would  only  be  ob- 
srved  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Danforth  said  they  hung  their  clothes  near  the  apiary,  and 
ever  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Uriesaid  the  objection  referred  to  applied  only  tojthe  first  day's 
ight  in  the  spring.  Some  people  find  fault  without  reason  and  con- 
9mn  the  whole  hc»ney  business  without  any  good  grounds. 

Mr.  Hillmansaid  he  did.  not  hail  from  Vermont,  although  when  a 
oy  he  used  to  look  wistfully  at  the  wonderful  mountains  of  thai 
tate  from  the  hills  of  Washington  county,  N.  T.,  where  he  took  hi» 
rst  lessons  in  bee  culture.  It  was  a  profitable  business,  and  he  had 
een  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  this  after- 
lOon. 

Prof.  Porter  here  suggested  that  the  Amber  Cane  Association  should 
nite  with  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  There  was  no  sufficient 
eason  for  maintaining  separate  organizations.  This  subject  ot  Api- 
ulture  and  Amber  cane  culture  might  just  as  well  be  considered  in 
he  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  to  maintain  separate  as- 
Dciations.  The  time  had  come  when  they  could  profitably  consoli* 
ate. 

Mr.  Eenney  felt  very  kindly  towardsthese  industries  or  any  other 
hat  would  help  promote  the  interests  of  the  farming  classes,  and 
bought  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Porter  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  uniting  the  two  societies.  It 
night  have  a  tendency  to  add  strength  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
kud  as  he  was  a  thorough  horticulturist  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  it. 
t  might  be  well  for  the  officers  of  each  association  to  consider;  the 
natter  and  take  such  action  as  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  the  matter  of  uniting  with  the  Horticul- 
ural  Society  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  which  was  car- 
led. 

Mr.  Dartt  said  he  felt  inclined  to  favor  the  bee  men,  and  was  a 
riend  to  the  honey  bee.  Bees  were  good  fertilizers  of  the  flowers* 
^hy  not  arrange  so  that  the  bee  men  could  come  in  with  the  Amber- 
iane  growers  every  year? 

Mr.  Wilcox.    And  why  not  add  maple  sugar  ? 
10 
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Mr.  Dartt.  Let  us  have  everything  that  is  sweet,  but  pei 
can  save  the  necessity  of  having  a  bee  association. 

Mr.  Harris.  Horticulturists  will  certainly  favor  the  hone 
it  has  an  important  office  to  perform  in  the  fertilizing  of  frui 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dartt  the  meeting  of  the  Association  i 
adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  1888. 

President  Elliot  stated  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Ami 
Association  that  the  business  of  the  Society  would  be  resum 
short  session. 

It  r/as  decided  to  take  up  the  subject  of  forestry.  Foll( 
the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  upon  the  topic : 

THE  STATE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
Bjf  C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Minnesota  Hori 
Society  ; 

Tour  Secretary   has  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the 
the  State   Forestry  Association.     We  have  very  little  that  is 
report.     The   appropriation   made  in  1883  was  only  partly  ei 
10,000  copies  of  the  Forest  Tree-Planter's  Manual,  prepared 
Hodges,  were  printed,  and  nearly  all  have  been  distributed. 

A  bill  was  presented  to  the  last  legislature  asking  for  an  ap 
tion  of  $3,000  for  the  Forestry  Association,  but  it  failed  to  b 
law,  and  consequently  we  have  had  no  money  to  do  with.  If 
received  the  appropriation  the  board  of  directors  intended  to 
a  revised  edition  of  the  manual  for  general  distribution,  and 
kept  the  secretary  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  collecting 
geminating  information  on  the  subject  of  forestry.  Although 
had  no  money,  we  have  done  something  for  the  forestry  \ 
During  the  year  1887  nearly  1,000  copies  of  the  manual  ha 
distributed  at  farmers'  institutes,  county  fairs  and  through  tl 
I  have  answered  over  four  hundred  letters  of  inquiry  from  { 
or  those  who  contemplated  planting.  I  have  written  over  i^ 
vdred  articles   on   the   subject  for  the  various  news  and  agri 
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pers,  and  delivered  oyer  one  hundred  public  addresses  on  the  sub- 
5t  of  tree  planting.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
'orts  have  don^  something  towards  stimulating  intelligent  planting 
id  cultivation  of  trees. 

Prom  one  county  we  have  reports  of  over  20,000  evergreens  planted 
3t  spring;  and  although  the  drouth  was  sevev*e  and  long  continued, 
e  young  trees  were  so  carefully  handled,  so  well  planted  and  cared 
r  that  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  are  alive  and  looking 
ill.     In  another  county,  one  prominent  farmer  became  so  interested 

the  tree  talks  at  a  farmers  institute  that  he  concluded  to  plant  an 
perimental  belt  of  evergreens,  and  purchased  from  a  reliable  dealer 
XX)  each  of  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce 
d  abor  vitas.  He  reports,  November  1st,  80  per  cent  of  arbor  vitaa 
J  soruce,  60  per  cent  of  white  pine  and  40  per  cent  of  Scotch  pine 
ive.  I  questioned  carefully  as  to  some  cause  for  the  excessive  fail- 
e  of  Scotch  pine,  but  failed  to  get  any  information  upon  which  to 
LS^  a  conclusion  However,  as  a  whole,  he  is  well  pleased  with  the  ven- 
re.  The  trees  were  well  mulched  and  are  in  good  condition  to  stand 
e  winter.  He  will  add  another  5,000  trees  to  his  plantation  this 
ar,  and  replace  all  that  died  from  last  year's  planting.  The  follow* 
g  directions  were  given  him  for  planting,  and  he  says,he  followed 
em  in  every  detail : 

Carefully  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  plowing  and  thorough  harrow- 
g;  unpack  the  trees  in  a  cool,  shady  place;  wet  the  roots;  while 
luting,  carry  them  in  a  pail  half  filled  with  muddy  water;  open  a 
rrow  eight  inches  deep — only  one   furrow  at  a  time,  so  the  soil  will 

cool  and  moist;  set  the  young  trees  about  an  inch  deeper  than  they 
ew  in  the  nursery;  straighten  the  roots;  work  the  earth  closely 
ound  them;  pack  it  firmly;  never  let  the  san  or  wind  reach  the 
ots;  keep  cool  and  moist  until  planted;  cultivate  after,  but  shallow; 
t  no  weeds  or  grass  grow;  do  not  let  the  surface  get  hard;  if  for  any 
ason  frequent  cultivation  cannot  be  given,  mulch  with  coarse  manure, 
raw  or  hay. 

I  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  State  during  IVIay  and  June,  and 
sited  many  newly-planted  tree  plantations.  The  ra^e  for  Russian 
ulberry  and  hardy  catalpa  seems  to  have  subsided.  Willow,  cotton- 
[>od,  ash  and  boj  elder  are  the  principal  varieties  planted.  I  have 
>  hesitancy  in  saying  that  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  or  shelter  from 
inds,  the  white  willow  gives  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  re- 
Its.  The  demand  for  young  trees  for  forest  planting  has  exceeded 
e  supply,  and  I  believe  all  our  nurserymen  and  tree  growers   have 
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found  a  market  for  their  entire  stock  each  year.  I  am  also  well 
that  planting  and  cultiyation  is  being  carried  on  more  inte 
than  in  the  past. 

In  looking  over  the  cellars  an^l  packing  sheds  of  prominent 
I  find  them  exercising  more  than  ordinary  care  in  storing  and] 
stock,  with  an  evident  desire  to  get  the  stock  to  the  plant 
best  possible  condition.  Such  a  method  of  business  is  worthj 
mendation,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  cases  tl 
evident  carelessness  in  handling  stock,  a  disregard  of  tl 
ests  of  the  planter  that  should  be  classed  with  highway 
Evergreens,  young  tree  seedlings,  berry  plants,  etc.,  stored  in 
masses,  until  heating,  fermentation,  moM  or  rot  had  destroy< 
siderahle  portion;  exposure  for  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
to  drying  winds  without  protection  of  any  kind,  still  furthei 
them.  They  are  sometimes  packed  in  bundles  with  very  sli 
ering,  or  in  boxes  with  moldy  straw,  and  are  dead  or  dyic 
they  leave  the  nursery.  We  cannot  too  severely  censure  su( 
ods,  which  rob  a  man  of  his  money,  and  destroy  his  interes 
planting. 

Again,  when  the  dealer  had  faithfully  performed  his  duty 
trees  reached, the  point  of  delivery,  they  were  destroyed  thro 
carelessness  of  the  planter.  Think  of  trees  laying  in  a  wagoi 
front  of  a  saloon  or  grocery  store  for  half  a  day,  without  so 
a  blanket  or  sack  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun  and  wind;  t 
ried  home,  left  in  the  wagon  over  night,  or  thrown  on  thegrc 
left  to  be  carelessly  planted  the  next  day,  where  they  carry  on 
battle  with  weeds  and  drouth,  till  they  give  up  what  little  li 
them. 

The  intelligent  and  practical  information  gathered  and  dia 
by  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Forestry  Association,  our  a1 
cultural  press  and  the  Farmers  Institutes  have  borne  fri 
good  seed  has  been  sown  which  has  not  yet  germinated.  We 
tainly  improving,  many  planters  are  eminently  successful, 
field  is  large,  failures  are  yet  too  common,  our  forests  are  di 
ing  too  rapidly,  and  farmers  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
vantages  of  timber. 

One  careful  farmer  who  has  a  grove  of  1,000  Scotch  pine 
with  deciduous  trees  to  the  north  and  west  of  his  farm  buildii 
sixteen  years  old,  and  which  .cost  originally  |10,  claimed  tl 
had  saved  in  the  item  of  feed  alone  over  $100  per  year  for  i 
eight  years.  He  keeps  an  average  of  one  hundred  head  of  stock. 
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siting  his  barnyard  during  such  a  blizzard  as  we  had  la8t  week 
Duld  haye  no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement. 

Driving  over  the  prairie  during  a  recent  storm  we  came  suddenly 
leeward  of  a. double  row  of  arbor  vitae,  ten  years  old  and  about 
n  feet  high ;  the  thermometer  might  not  have  shown  much  difference, 
it  nose  and  ears  indicated  a  wide  variation  in  temperature  between 
le  shelter  of  that  slight  windbreak  and  the  open  prairie. 
A  man  is  asked  to  improve  his  cow  or  horse,  manure  his  fields,  ro- 
te his  CI  ops,  plant  small  fruits,  take  better  care  of  his  garden,  and 
*.  will  respond  with  interest,  for  the  benefits  are  immediate,  the  re- 
ilts  apparent  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  farthest.  Then  the  benefits 
*e  all  his  own,  the  interests  his  own,  and  he  is  easily  induced  to  in<* 
^stigate  and  make  use  of  improvements.  But  ask  hi>n  to  plant  a 
mber  plantation.  He  replies  that  it  takes  too  long  to  get  results — 
ilk  about  climalic  influences,  that  is  everybody's  business;  danger  of 
[hausting  the  timber  supply  of  the  country-^there  will  be  enough 
►r  this  generation,  let  the  next  one  look  out  for  itself.  Tell  him  that 
ing  plows  and  gang  saws  will  make  a  desert  of  the  United  States  in 
le-hundredth  part  of  the  time  it  took  to  destroy  Syria,  he  replies, 
t  him  who  inhabits  the  desert  look  out  for  that. 
Forestry,  to  be  successful,  to  be  widespread,  must  be  the  protege  of 
le  State.  The  interest  is  too  great,  the  stakes  too  high,  the  individ- 
li  too  selfish,  the  profits  too  remote,  the  climatic  and  sanitary  effects 
>o  important  and  the  benefits  so  universal,  philanthropists  so  scarce, 
at  the  State  should  immediately  take  hold  of  the  matter  "and  do 
mething  definite,  practical  and  extensive. 

All  the  governments  of  Europe  are  moving  in  this  matter.  Timber 
antations  are  held,  mature  timber  is  removed  under  the  direction  of 
State  officer,  the  growth  of  young  timber  is  encouraged,  land  that 
r  any  reason  is  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes  is  planted  to 
itable  timber,  schools  of  forestry  are  maintained,  and  men  are  ed- 
tated   in  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject. 

A  bill  regarding  the  setting  aside  of  land  sold  for  taxes,  or  such 
her  land  as  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State  for  timber 
irposes  and  relating  to  the  care  of  such  timber,  its  cultivation,  cut- 
ig  and  sale,  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  last  legislature,  but 
e  reception  it  received  was  not  very  encouraging. 
That  we  must  eventually  adopt  some  such  system  as  that  now  carried 
L  in  Germany,  no  one  could  doubt  if  they  have  ever  given  the  sub- 
li  any  thought.  The  earlier  our  people  accept  this  as  a  fact  and  act 
)0Q  it,  the  better  for  commonwealth  and  individual.     The  preserva- 
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tion  of  existing  forests,  the  tnaltiplication  of  timber  plantai 
increase  ot  evergreen  belts  on  the  farms,  more  trees  along  tl 
sides  and  about  the  farm  houses,  are  all  questions  of  public 
Anything  that  will  increase  the  interest  in  tree  planting,  and 
telligent  directions  to  all  efforts  in  that  line,  are  of  value  to 
eral  public,  and  should  receive  the  encouragement  and  hearty 
of  all  good  citizens. 

The  law  under  which  bounties  are  paid  for  the  cultivation  c 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  are  some  defects  whi( 
be  remedied  by  amendments.  The  Forestry  Association  shouh 
vided  with  sufficient  funds  to  employ  at  least  one  man  const 
the  work  of  investigation,  experiment  and  instruction.  Whi 
value  is  tnownor  learned  should  be  put  before  the  people,  a 
available  means  utilized  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  plai 
timber  plantations  and  windbreaks. 

The  Farmers  Institute  is  a  medium  through  which  much 
done  to  further  the  interests  of  horticulture  and  forestry.  I 
ready  referred  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  average  farme 
easify  interested  in  forestry.  Of  course,  from  ray  standpo 
seeming  indifference  to  so  important  a  subject  only  emphai 
urgent  necessity  for  pushing  the  subject  before  them.  We  i 
when  the  subject  is  properly  presented  it  never  fails  to  intei 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  at  institutes. 

For  three  years  I  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  Arbor 
means  6{  calling  attention  to  and  inciting  an  interest  in  tree 
among  the  country  schools.  The  success  has  been  very  gr 
and  last  spring  I  succeeded  in  interesting  the  city  schools  of 
apolis,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  by  the  planting  of  tree& 
school  grounds,  with  appropriate  exercises,  including  readi 
recitations  by  scholars  and  teachers.  I  hope  to  have  more  I 
year,  and  by  enlisting  the  county  superintendents  and  other 
a  still  more  general  observance  of  the  day.  Before  we  can  ha 
isfactory  state  or  national  system  of  forestry,  we  must  have 
sentiment  favorable  to  such  a  system.  It  will  take  time  an( 
work  to  create  such  a  sentiment.  I  sincerely  trust  the  me 
this  Society,  and  all  citizens  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  all-ii 
subject,  will  do  what  thny  can  to  assist  in  forming  this  sentin 

We  have  inherited  a  land  rich  in  natural  fertility,  wi 
groves,  bubbling  springs,  running  brooks  and  verdant  valk 
us  not  be  so  greedy  for  the  dollars  as  to  rob  our  fields  of  their 
or  forests  of  their  trees,  and  so  contribute  to  the  drying  up  o 
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nd  brooks,  bringing  cyclones  and  blizzards,  drouth  and  cold,  and  be- 
ueathing  to  our  children  a  barren,  uninhabitable  desert.  We  can 
iare  behind  us  no  nobler  monuments  than  trees  and  groves.  If  we 
inltiply  these,  our  lands  will  be  more  fertile  and  fruitful,  the  winds 
»6S  harsh,  our  homes  more  beautiful,  and  future  generations  will  arise 
0  call  us  blessed. 


Mr.  Brand,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pine  lands,  waa 
equested  to  present  his  report. 

?nE  GREAT  VALUE  OP  EVERGREENS  FOR  WINDBREAKS. 
By  0.  F.  Brand,  Faribault. 

We  used  to  have  reasonable  winters  in  this  State — winters  when 
here  was  but  little  snow,  and  when  the  mercury  did  not  go  more  than 
wenty-five  to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero,  such  winters  as 
877-8,  for  instance.  Since  1864,  I  think,  we  have  had  three  winters 
hat  might  be  called  mild,  and  twenty-four  of  a  different  character. 
Phen  we  can  only  expect  one  reasonable  winter  to  seven  or  eight  se- 
vere ones.  But  there  has  been  no  winter  since  1864  but  what  stock 
lave  needed  a  good  windbreak  to  shelter  them  from  the  cold,  cutting 
vinds.  Tf  one  has  a  real  warm  yard  into  which  to  turn  stock  in  the 
vinter  it  will  be  a  saving  of  the  value  of  at  least  one-quarter  of  their 
•eed.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  That  is,  if  in  the  ordinary  yards  and 
jood  stables  you  feed  $400  worth  of  hay,  straw,  etc.,  to  your  stock,  in 
I  yard  where  wind  cannot  strike  the  stock  runninc:  out  in  the  day 
;ime,  you  would  not  feed  out  more  than  $300  worth  of  feed  to  have 
rour  stock  in  the  same  condition,  and  in  that  way  §ave  $100.  There 
s  no  reasonable  doubt  about  that.  It  takes  a  very  large  amount  of 
feed  to  resist  cutting  cold  winds. 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  windbreak  to  be  had?    I  answer, 

A   WINDBREAK   OF    EVERGREENS, 

n  my  own  experience.  Four  rows  of  Scotch  pine  set  in  1873  have 
nade  a  good  windbreak  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  but  now  they 
ire  too  open  below  to  keep  the  snow  from  blowing  through.  To  pro- 
;ect  crops  and  fields  they  are  fine,  still  I  would  prefer  one  or  two  rows 
)f  balsam  fir  for  that  purpose  in  this  windy  country. 
For   a   belt  of  evergreens  of  ten  or  more  rows  I  very  much  admire 
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the  white  pine.  It  does  not  start  quite  as  •rapidly  in  growt 
Scotch  pine,  but  it  soon  passes  it  and  makes  a  clean,  majestic 
tree.fi  For  the  windy,  western  part  of  the  State  the  white  spri 
sam  fir,  white  pine  and  red  cedar  are  about  all  that  are  desira 

I  have  a  row  of  white  spruce,  natives  of  the  State,  trausplani 
the  fore&t  in  1873,  and  two  years  later  into  the  row  where  tl 
stand  twenty-five  to  twenty -eight  feet  high — a  dense  mass  oi 
and  limbs  from  tbe  ground  up.  A  high  board  fence  could  h 
better  to  keep  out  wind  and  snow.  This  tree  does  not  grow 
fast  as  the  Norway  spruce,  but  is  very  much  hardier  and  beti 
windbreak  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  State. 

For  a  compact,  dense  wiudbreak  to  surround  a  building 
barn  and  stock  yard,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  two  rows  of 
native  white  spruce.  Set  in  the  row  five  feet  apart  and  the  i 
feet  apart,  set  so  as  to  break  joints.  Suppose  every  farme 
northwest  would  take  a  piece  of  land  eight  rods  east  and  wes 
rods  north  and  south  and  surround  it  with  such  a  windbreak, 
cared  for,  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  twenty  feet  high,  whei 
board  fence  inside  to  keep  stock  away  from  the  trees,  would 
so  protected  inside  that,  let  the  tempest  howl  and  wind  blow 
it  would  outside,  cattle  and  horses  would  at  all  times  be  com 
so  far  as  windbreaks  could  make  them.  Then  what  an  orns 
the  farm.  No  money  could  buy  it  from  the  owner.  What  a 
in  feed.  In  how  much  better  condition  the  stock,  and  if  t 
prospers  well  the  owner  would. 

Now  we  see  in  the  older  parts  of  the  State  fine  barns  wil 
basements  for  the  stock  through  the  night.  In  the  morn 
<iuently  about  sunrise,  the  very  coldest  time  in  the  whole  twe 
hours,  they  are  turned  out  into  a  yard  protected  by  a  wind 
harbed  wires.  Of  course  where  there  is  room  for  more  than  t 
I  would  advise  the  planting  of  more,  for  I  yield  the  palm  to  n 
being  more  enthusiastic  than  myself  on  the  subject  of  evergr 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  our  native  pine  lands, 
like  to  see  from  two  to  five  acres  of  evergreens  around  every 
home,  as  I  once  stated  in  a  previous  article  on  this  subject. 

BEAUTY   AND    UTILITY. 

If  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  and  gladens  the  heai 
possessor  continually,  of  how  much  greater  worth  to  the  app 
mind  of  man  must  it  be,  at  the  same  time  while  imparting  i 
joy  to  its  owner,  it  likewise  contributes   directly   or  indireci 
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terial  wants  ?  Tn  the  horticulture  of  Minnesota,  where  man's  most 
ilant  care  and  greatest  skill  is-  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  counteract 
!  perpetual  war  of  a  remorseless  climate,  I  can  conceive  of  no  tree  or 
Bs  of  trees  so  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  horti- 
turists  and  farmers  as  our  coniferous  trees. 
Phere  is  a  grandeur  about  an  evergreen  imparted  by  no  other  tree. 

l)eople  of  keen  perceptions  admire  them,  whether  in  clumps  or 
gle  specimens,  planted  to  adorn  the  humble  cottage  of  the  villager 
ih  his  one  small  lot,  or  the  palatial  residence  and  extensive  grounds 
his  more  pretentious  suburban  neighbor,  or  planted  in  any  shape 
)n  the  ample  and  capacious  farms.  I  repeat,  there  is  a  beauty  and 
prandeur  about  them  which  fills  the*  heart  of  every  appreciative 
"son  with  delight.  As  windbreaks  in  this  climate  they  should  be 
[arded  as  indispensible  to  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast;  of  their 
lefit  to  orchards  and  their  influence  on  fruit  trees  there  can  be  no 
ibt,  while  used  as  a'  protection  from  the  severe  winds.  But  it  is 
b  only  as  windbreaks  that  they  are  valuable.  In  this  climate  remote 
m  water,  even  though  we  find  hardy  varieties  of  apples  which,  so 

as  growth  is  concerned,  seem  capable  of  resisting  the  extremes  of 
r  climate,  still  they  produce  but  little  fruit,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
iir  fruit  buds  kill  or  their  vitality  is  so  impaired  that  they  produce 
t  little  or  no  fruit. 

Evergreens,  when  planted  around  and  among  apple  trees,  are  said 
one  of  our  best  authorities  to  continually  give  off  an  exodium  of 
irmth  and  moisture  that  reaches  the  distance  of  its  area  in  height, 
eh  being  the  fact,  if  evergreens  are  planted  around  and  among  our 
lit  trees  a  double  purpose  will  be  filled,  and  the  evergreens,  so  util-^ 
d  by  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  will  thus  be  made  not  only  a  pro- 
5tion  but  an  imparter  of  life  force,  whose  power  will  gladden  the 
art  of  each  and  everyone  who  lives  within  its  influence.  Men 
rive  only  on  diluted  oxygen,  purified  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
rbonic  acid  which  animals  and  fires  are  constantly  throwing  into  it. 
llective  man  enhances  the  impurity.  Is  there  a  remedy?  There  is, 
d  one  entirely  under  the  control  of  man.  It  is  the  absorption  of 
rbon  out  of  the  air  by  increased  forest  areas,  especially  of  pines, 
Isam  and  spruce,  red  and  white  cedar.  As  the  commercial  world 
ilizes  electricity  to  do  its  will,  so  should  the  State  see  that  a  suffi- 
!nt  number  of  nature's  silent  but  obedient  agents,  in  the  shape  of 
ergreen  trees  and  forests,  are  raised  up  to  aid  in  purifying  the  air 
d  otherwise  contribute  toward  the  amelioration  of  our  rigorous 
mate 
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Mr.  Brand.     I  received  a  letter  from   Mr.  Brown,  of  Lac 
county,  containing  some  items  of  interest. 

PROM  LAO  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 

Providence,  Jan.  ( 
Friend  Brand: — Yours  of  the  twentieth  ult.  came  to  hai 
day.  It  was  marked  mis-sent.  I  will  try  and  answer  yoi 
questions.  The  white  pines  I  got  of  y6u  are  from  8  to  12  f 
They  would  have  been  about  3  feet  higher  but  for  being  twi( 
by  hail  in  June.  They  are  looking  very  healthy  and  green, 
about  forty  white  pines.  I  have  not  far  from  500  Scotch  pi 
are  looking  very  fine.  Some  of  them  are  from  6  to  12  feet  in 
They  are  mostly  from  8  inches  to  three  feet  tall.  I  have  8< 
over  2,000  white  spruce,  mostly  from  6  inches  to  12  feet  in  b 
few  4  feet,  and  the  one  you  sent  me  is  12  feet  high  and  18  i 
circumference  at  the  ground;  it  is  a  betiuty.  I  have  about  I 
vitsB,  nearly  all  mere  seedlings. !  You  will  remember  that  yon 
arbor  vitse  tree  which  was  about  4  feet  at  that  time;  it  is  nc 
in  heighth.  I  likewise  have  fifty  balsams,  all  quite  small  e: 
which  was  planted  eight  years  ago,  and  was  then  18  inches  1 
is  now  about  12  feet  high.  My  evergreens  are  all  looking  vi 
and  nice. 

I  notice  A.  W.  Sias  speaks  of  the  Norway  spruce  as  hii 
evergreen.  I  have  had  no  success  with  them  in  this  county, 
years  ago  I  planted  300  of  them  and  have  not  one  now.  Tl 
and  grew  quite  well  the  first  season,  but  nearly  all  died  the  f 
jber.  I  would  take  the  white  spruce  first;  second,  the  art 
and  third,  the  Scotch  pine.  These  are  the  most  hardy  with 
the  evergreens  I  have  planted  on  my  place,  and  I  have  seven 
kinds.  The  Scotch  pines  have  made  the  most  rapid  growt 
they  have  grown  from  1  to  2  feet  yearly,  and  sometimes 
transplanted  forty  of  them  last  spring  which  were  from  2 
high ;  not  one  died,  and  they  are  looking  very  healthy  n( 
white  spruce  grows  more  dense  in  its  branches  and  takes  a 
hold  in  the  earth,  and  therefore  is  less  liable  to  get  leanec 
strong  winds,  which  makes  it  preferable  for  a  lone  tree, 
be  transplanted  with  as  much  certainty  of  living  as  any  of  i 
greens.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  all  may  have  a  fine 
evergreens  about  their  homes  if  they  will.  I  see  no  reason  wh 
not  have  evergreen  groves,  even  on  these  bleak  prairies.  1 1 
ing  them  in  my  grove;  they  grow  well,  even  where  it   is  quit 
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rter  they  have  attained  sufficient  growth  I  will  remove  the  other 
ees,  when  I  will  have  an  evergreen  forest. 

Yon  will  see  that  I  expect  to  live  a  long  time  yet.  Tou  suggested 
I  article  on  forestry,  but  I  have  not  the  time  now.  The  snow  is  so 
ep  and  drifted  the  mail  is  carried  on  snow  shoes  from  Can  by  to  Lac 
ii  Parle.  It  snows  most  of  the  time,  and  the  roads  are  getting 
)rse  every  day.  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Beown. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  President,  the  growing  of  timl)er  is  a  business  to 
lich  every  farmer  should  give  attention.  I  have  been  in  Minnesota 
irty  years  or  over.  I  have  observed  that  our  streams  are  becoming 
yer  each  year  by  the  process  which  is  going  on  of  cutting  away  our 
rest  supplies.  If  this  system  is  continued  our  winters  will  become 
Ider  and  our  streams  will  continue  to  become  less  year  by  year.  In 
5t  many  of  the  streams  will  entirely  dry  up,  and  I  dare  say  the  Mis- 
eippi  river  will  become  nearly  dry  in  places,  and  in  time  this  coun- 
J  will  become  a  cold  and  barren  waste. 

Forests  should  be  planted  everywhere  upon  these  broad  prairies,  but 
^ear,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  on,  in  a  short  time  the  country  to  the 
(st  of  us  will  be  depopulated,  or  it  will  become  impossible  for  the 
opie  to  make  a  living.  Sir,  there  must  be  forests  planted;  trees 
ist  be  planted  in  bodies;  a  small  amount  of  timber  will  not  answer 
e  purpose.  At  least  one-quarter  of  the  country  should  be  planted 
timber. 

This  work  should  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  national 
vernment.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  make 
is  country  habitable,  the  sooner  it  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  goveni- 
mt  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned. 
Last  winter  I  had  occasion  to  go  over  some  of  this  broad  prairie 
untry,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  some  of  the  people  who 
re  in  those  treeless  regions,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  should 
done.  I  said  "  plant  evergreens;  plant  them  by  the  millions!" 
I  hope  this  Society  will  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  forestry 
lestion.  We  ought  to  urge  upon  the  government  to  wake  up  in  this 
atter.  There  is  no  good  judgment  in  being  quiet  on  the  subject 
ly  longer,  gentlemen.  A  thousand  years  hence  and  this  whole 
untry  will  be  a  cold,  barren,  desert  region,  if  the  present  condition 
things  is  allowed  to  prevail. 
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Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  our  Society  considered  this 
«omewhat  last  winter  and  appointed  a  committee  to  try  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  to  preserve  such  forests  as  were  si 
posession  of  the  State  and  that  were  not  valuable  enough  fo 
iural  purposes,  and  to  reforest  such  portions  of  the  State  as 
deforested  and  the  land  left  Jo  revert  to  the  State.  Our  h 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  matter,  and  failed  to  take  an 
thereon.  There  are  timber  lands  in  this  State  that  have  be< 
and  that  are  growing  up  to  timber,  but  which  lands  have  I 
for  taxes.  It  is  important  that  this  timber  which  is  gr< 
should  be  preserved  on  these  lands  which  revert  to  the  State, 
were  the  case,  large  areas  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sti 
be  reforested,  and  a  large  revenue  might  be  obtained  for  the 
years  to  come. 

We  need  here  in  Minnesota,  in  order  to  make  it  a  perfect , 
Eden,  a  vast  body  of  water  along  our  northern  borders.  As 
not  have  that  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  an  abundance  o 
and  to  reforest  this  whole  western  country.  If  that  could  \ 
would  change  the  climate  so  that  we  could  raise  a  great  ms 
that  we  attempt  but  fail  to  raise  at  the  present  time;  it  wou 
the  State  far  better  adapted  for  agriculture  of  every  kind, 
to  agitate  this  question,  and  have  something  definite  accomi: 

I  tell  you,  sir,  forestry  ought  to  be  taken  under  the  wii 
State  Horticultural  Society.  We  are  recognized  as  the  strc 
sociation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  interest  of  Ag] 
We,  as  a:  society,  have  labored  for  the  promotion  of  forestry 
State  Forestry  Association  should  be  merged  into  this  Societ 
in  favor  of  keeping  up  that  organization  if  it  could  be  made 
but  as  it  has  been  managed  in  the  past  it  would  be  more  sue 
merged  in  this  Society.  The  more  organizations  we  put  i 
without  interfering  with  their  work,  the  better. 

Prof.  Porter  said  that  he  had  observed,  in  looking  up  son 
at  the  Capitol  recently  that  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
out  in  a  single  year  for  the  promotion  of  forestry,  but  did  n 
how  the  money  was  appropriated 

President  Elliot  stated  that  he  presumed  the  money  was 
bounties  for  plantinc^  trees  along  streets  and  highways,  etc. 

Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brand  and  M 
that  the  proper  thing  to  dicuss  now  in  reference  to  forestr 
planting  of  trees  on  the  **  western  plains  "  as  they  used  to  1 
which  embrace  Dakota,  a  portion  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ka 
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^ow  I  sappose  4n  order  to  make  this  matter  of  planting  forests  ef- 
tive,  the  national  government  should  take  hold  of  it^  bat  the  gov- 
ment  never  will  do  it  unless  the  effort  is  first  started  by  societies 
individuaals.  After  the  experience  of  the  last  week  or  ten  days  in 
ich  scores  and  hundreds  of  people  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
rms  which  have  prevailed  on  these  treeless  prairies  in  Dakota  and 
the  west  of  us,  it  won't  be  necessary  to  cite  any  evidence  that  there 
abundant  necessity  for  something  to  be  done  to  protect  life  and 
n  existence  itself  in  that  region  of  country;  and  while  we  have  a 
amon  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  kind  we  should  feel  special  in- 
est  for  the  protection  of  .the  people  of  our  own  State.  It  is  well 
3wn  that  many  of  these  people  are  too  poor  to  get  away,  and  will 
obliged  to  remain.  A  wall  of  timber  should  be  erected  across 
ise  plains  to  stop  the  sweep  of  the  furious  blasts  that  come  down 
m  the  north;  and  from  this  side  of  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
ich  seem  to  gather  force  as  they  come  across  the  plains  and  reach 
borders  of  Minnesota,  and  strike  our  timber  areas  and  are  arrested 
their  progress.  It  is  here  their  force  and  severity  is  broken  up;  it 
our  forests  that  afford  the  protection  we  enjoy.  This  Society 
•uld  exert  every  influence  it  can  bring  to  bear  for  the  preservation 
forests,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  to  help  cover  the 
eless  prairies  with  shelter  belts  it  ought  to  be  speedily  brought 
)at. 

t  is  said  there  are  localities  in  Dakota  where  trees  won't  grow,  and 
some  places  trees  will  not  live  to  be  more  than  three  years  old. 
at  may  be  the  fact,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  would  like  to  see 
8  Society  put  itself  on  record  in  some  way  in  favor  of  the  national 
rernment  taking  some  proper  action.  One  suggestion  I  would 
ke  would  be  to  have  a  competent  man  in  charge  of  a  bureau  of 
estry,  and  placing  sufficient  funds  under  his  control  to  enable  him 
lo  something  in  this  direction. 

At.  Sias.  I  think  a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  undertake  to  live  where 
ree  cannot  be  made  to  live.  [Laughter.]  If  there  is  anything 
ided  to  force  him  to  see  the  necessity  or  the  good  sense  of  doing 
at  Mr.  Pearce  says,  to  plant  evergreens  out  there  upon  the  western 
dries  by  the  million,  why  I  would  just  ask  those  persons  to  please 
d  over  the  list  and  see  how  many  have  been  frozen  to  death  out 
ire  in  that  country  within  a  few  days  past. 

President  Elliot.  We  have  with  us  to-day  Mr.  Oliver  Gibbs,  a  for- 
r  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  has  recently  gone  to  Dakota.  I  do 
t  know  whether  he  is  a  delegate  from  the  Dakota  Horticultural 
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Society  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  we.  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
in  regard  to  Dakota  tret^  planting. 

REMARKS   OP  MR.    GIBBS. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long  .believed  that  on 
greatest  blunders  ever  made  by  the  United  States  governm 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  was  in  parting  with  tl 
prairie  lands  without  first  reforesting  them  and  preparing  the 
habitation  of  civilized  man.  It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  th 
to  some  extent.  Vast  bodies  of  these  lands  are  yet  in  the 
the  government,  and  large  tracts  are  also  in  the  hands  of 
governments.  I  believe  in  reinforcing  the  theory  that  is  n 
advanced  at  Washington  by  the  forestry  bureau  of  the  agi 
department,  in  taking  proper  steps  looking  toward  a  system  o 
for  the  lands  that  are  remaining  under  the  control  of  the  gov 
so  that  such  lands  may  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible  for 
pose. 

Heforestation  in  Europe  has  been  conducted  for  many  ye; 
government  control,  and  upon  scientific  and  practical  princi 
with  reference,  also,  to  the  uses  to  which  trees  are  adapted 

He  said  that  timber  had  a  marked  effect  in  the  ameliorati 
climate,  but  it  should  be  planted  extensively  to  accomplish 
suit.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  in  regard  to  the  timber  ci 
and  its  repeal.  According  to  his  observation  in  Dakoti 
been  led  to  believe  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  thus  far  in 
tion  of  growing  timber  had  been  done  under  the  provisioi 
act,  and  by  people  who  were  trying  to  protect  their  tree  c 
though  as  a  rule  the  amount  of  timber  grown  on  these  tree  c 
limited  and  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Trees  seem  to  1 
planted  with  little  regard  to  system  in  the  varieties  selected 
er  locations. 

The  greatest  drawback  in  the  way  of  growing  forest  tree 
prairies  was  perhaps  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  plan 
Those  who  undertook  to  grow  them  were  not  adapted  to  1 
pation.  *  Many  of  them  had  been  brought  up  without  the  1 
schools,  and  knowi^g  little  of  the  principles  of  forestry  or 
ture  in  any  form. 

In  speaking  of  the  force  of  the  winds  on  these  treeless  pr 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  driving  across  the  prairie  on  one 
a  distance  of  some  ten  miles,  facing  the  wind,  with  his  ^ 
side,  they  drove  two  or  three   miles  debating  in   their  ov 
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;ther  to  turn  back  or  go  ahead;  and  coming  upon  one  of  these  tim- 
claims  where  there^  was  a  fine  little  grove  of  trees,  the  marked 
ilioration  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grove  could  be 
lily  observed,  and  they  renewed  their  journey,  passing  along  tc 
er  similar  spots  upon  the  prairie. 

lS  indicating  the  force  of  the  wind  he  stated  on  coming  from  home, 
n  the  occasion  of  his  recent  trip  to  the  city,  he  started  out  for  the 
;ion,  skipping  over  the  drifts  with  a  pair  of  ponies,  about  the  onlj 
veyance  in  which  he  could  get  across  the  country,  and  coming 
3g  he  saw  a  black  object  sticking  above  a  huge  drift  of  snow,  an<] 
\e  came  nearer  saw  it  was  the  end  of  a  stovepipe;  and  on  driving 
Found  a  tunnel  some  three  feet  square  which  extended  thirty  oi 
y  feet  under  the  drift,  and  was  the  means  of  access   for  the  man 

his  family  to  and  from  his  dwelling.  He  saw  no  smoke  coming 
n  the  stove-pipe,  but  concluded  there  was  a  family  in  there,  and 
bably  all  comfortable  and  warm,  although  he  did  not  go  inside, 
tut  in  Dakota  they  were  becoming  awakened  as  horticulturists  and 
isters  on  this  subject,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  legislature  would 
5  some  proper  action  in  the  direction  of  reforesting  the  prairies. 
'.  Church  was  a  very  earnest  forester. 

[e  would  recommend  memorializing  Congress  in  regard  to  taking 
mpt  and  decisive  action  to  advance  the  interests  of  forestry  in  the 
rthwest. 

[r.  Underwood  said  he  had  had  some  fifteen  years  experience  on 
prairies  of  Illinois,  and  more  recently  personal  supervision  of  tim- 
claims  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota,  and  felt  like  saying  a  good  word 
the  provisions  of  the  timber  culture  law.  His  friend,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
not  seem  to  think  very  much  of  these  timber  claims. 
[r.  Gibbs.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  effect  so  far  as  cli- 
;ic  influences  are  concerned.  It  is  true  they  are  a  good  thing  for 
settler  and  his  neighbors. 

[r.  Underwood  said  he  had  traveled   through  Southern  Minnesota 

;e  thoroughly  while  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  trees  some  nineteen 

rs  ago  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  there  was  very  little   tim- 

In  passing  through  the  same  country  some  fifteen  years  later  he 

been  greatly  surprised  at  finding  the  change  that  had  been 
ught  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  during  that  time.  He  could 
ily  recognize  the  country,  although  he  had  a  good  memory  of 
les.  A  large  amount  of  timber  had  been  planted  out  and  was  be- 
saccessfully  grown.  He  had  never  been  entirely  foiled  in  his  en- 
ters to  grow  trees  on  tree  claims  in  Dakota,  although  they  had  no 
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moisture  there  to  speak  of  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  time 
spring  of  the  year  he  had  found  very  little  moisture,  and 
hardly  dig  a  post-hole.  He  had  been  overseeing  quite  anuml 
claims,  taking  care  of  some  seventy  acres  of  trees,  growing 
diflFerent  parties  under  contract.  He  thought  the  timber  en 
a  beneficial  one  and  ought  to  be  upheld. 

Mr.  Pearce  inquired  what  per  cent  of  timber  claims  were 
fully  maintained. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  t 
first-class.  He  referred  more  particularly,  however,  to  his  ( 
rience,  and  could  not  say  what  per  cent  of  timber  claims  i 
were  successful. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  that  one  of  the  land  officers  at  Benson  had 
statement  that  he  knew  of  but  two  men  in  his  district  who  ^ 
plying  with  the  timber  culture  law  strictly  and  were  maki 
cess  in  growing  trees  That  statement  was  made  some  six 
years  ago. 

[The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  estimates  th 
tion  of  timber  culture  entries  made  without  securing  the  n 
tended  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  at  90  per  cent. — Sbo.] 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  the  best  estimate  he  had  seen  of  the  perci 
lands  that  had  been  covered  with  forests  under  the  provisic 
timber  culture  act  was  about  30  per  cent  in  Dakota  and  M 
Under  that  act  only  one  tree-claim  could  be  taken  in  a  singli 
and  only  ten  acres  of  trees  were  required.  That  was  a  v 
amount  of  timber  for  an  entire  section,  and  so  far  as  climi 
ences  were  concerned  the  operation  of  the  tree  claim  law  wo 
utter  failure.  So  far  as  accomplishing  anything  for  forestry  i 
it  would  amount  to  very  little.  If  we  wish  to  reforest  this  cc 
the  purpose  of  affecting  changes  in  the  climate  we  must  hav 
chinery  of  the  government  set  to  work,  in  the  manner  it  is  c 
in  Europe.  He  thought  there  was  no  better  purpose  to  whic 
millions  now  lying  idle  in  the  government  treasury  could  b 
than  to  the  reforestation  of  the  treeless  prairies  in  the  hai 
government. 

Prof.  Porter  said  if  any  action  was  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  tl 
of  sustaining  the  timber  culture  act  no  time  should  be  lost, 
already  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the 
also  for  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  act. 

Six  years  ago  he  had  gone  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  IV 
and  Dakota,  and  was  convinced  at  that  time  the  timber  ci 
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18  a  failure;  but  since  that  his  opinion  had  been  entirely  changed. 

Tisiting  some  of  the  same  localities  recently,  he  had  *been  surprised 
find  beautiful,  thrifty  plantations  of  timber  growing.  He  men- 
med  one  instance  in  particular,  on  the  Grandin  farm,  in  Traill 
unty,  Dakota,  where  some  seventy  acres  had  been  plnnted  in  trees 
me  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  trees  were  as  handsome  as  any 
I  had  ever  seen  grown.  It  was  necessary  that  trees  should  be  prop- 
ly  set  out  and  intelligently  cultivated  and  cared  for.  The  trees  re- 
rred  to  stood  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  were  beautiful  specimens 
id  almost  every  tree  was  living. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  for  success  in  growing  trees  upon  the 
airies  was  the  ignorance  of  the  classes  who  were  trying  to  grow 
em.  Many  of  these  settlers  were  from  other  professions  than  that 
'  farming,  such  as  hod-carriers,  hack  drivers,  etc.  Many  of  those 
tempting  to  open  up  farms  in  that  new  country  were  middle-aged 
en,  who  had  made  failures  in  their  calling  elsewhere.  They  had 
llowed  a  little  of  everything  except  practical  farming.  When  they 
oigrated  to  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  home,  they  found 
^mselves  totally  unprepared,  so  far  as  experience  was  concerned,  for 
^riculturists  or  horticulturists;  they  were  as  ignorant  as  to  farming 
;)erations  practically  as  a  child  ten  years  old  was  ordinarily,  and  had 
i  learn  by  actual  experience.  On  planting  out  their  trees  upon 
leir  new  breaking,  because  they  didn't  grow  timber  large  enough  for 
lel  in  three  years,  they  pronounced  the  whole  thing  a  failure, 
'he  result  was,  where  there  was  one  such  person  made  a  success  there 
ere  a  thousand  to  make  a  failure;  not  because  the  soil  would  not 
row  trees,  but  people  there  did  not  understand  how  to  grow  them,  or 
tiled  to  give  them  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  the  difficulty  with  many  people  in  that  country  was 
ley  were  unable  to  obtain  trees.  Many  of  them  lived  at  a  distance 
rem  railways,  and  did  not  know  of  reliable  parties  of  whom  they 
onld  obtain  trees  and  cuttings.  If  trees  could  be  furnished  in  large 
uantities  to  those  who  would  set  them  out  they  might  be  grown  suc- 
essfnlly.  Scotch  pine  would  grow  rapidly,  and  could  be  furnished 
t  reasonable  rates.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  for  trees  that 
rere  of  no  value.  Another  thing,  trees  were  too  much  scattered  and 
et  too  far  apart.  They  were  neglected  and  the  fire  allowed  to  run 
hrough  them.  Many  valuable  timber  claims  were  ruined  after  the 
rees  had  attained  considerable  size. 

Prof.  Schotzka  said  that  according  to  his  experience  it  would  not 
o  to  depend  upon  farmers  to  extend  timber  culture;  forestry  ought 
11 
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to  be  under  the  management  of  the  general  government.  In 
forests  were  maintained  at  government  expense,  which  hac 
also,  of  private  forests.  While  conditions  were  different  tl 
those  of  America,  it  showed  very  plainly  that  some  simih 
should  be  pursued.  Ten  acres  of  timber  for  a  quarter  sectio 
was  insuflScient.  As  a  rule,  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
should  be  covered  with  forests  in  order  that  agriculture  migl 
ried  on  successfully.  Some  definite  system  should  be  pursue 
reference  to  varieties  grown,  character  of  soil,  etc.  Farmers 
are  making  poor  selections,  planting  such  trees  as  cottonwo< 
v^illow,  and  other  inferior  varieties.  Those  were  better  thai 
start  with  on  the  prairies,  till  such  time  as  more  valuable  tim 
be  grown. 

President  Elliot  stated  that  Prof.  Schotzka  had  recently 
valuable  little  work  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  which  headvi 
interested  in  this  subject  to  procure. 

Secretary  Hillman  stated  there  had  been  a  mistake  on  his  p 
regard  to  the  transportation  of  delegates  to  and  from  the  meet 
in  justice  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  c 
he  desired  to  read  the  following  letters : 

letter  from  mr.  warren. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  C( 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  6 
S.  D.  Hillman,  Secy.,  Etc. 

Dear  Sir  :— I  am  advised  concerning  the  State  Horticultu 
ety  which  meets  at  Minneapolis,  Jan.  17th  to  20th. 

As  no  application  has  i>een  made  for  reduced  rates  for  this 

via  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway,  I  will   be 

if  you  will  inform  me  if  such  will  be  desired. 

Tours  truly, 

C.  H.  Wari 

Genl.  Passenger  i 

On  replying  to  the  above  stating  that  reduced  rates  were  desi 
following  was  received : 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  10, 

S.  D.  Hillman,  Secy.j  Etc. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  favored  with  yours  of  the  ninth.    In  rep] 
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kj  that  I  have  with  pleasure  instructed  our  agent  at  Minneapolis  de- 
)t  to  return  delegates  from  the  Horticultural  Society  meeting  Jan. 
rth  and  2l8t  at  one-fifth  fare,  under  the  certificate  system  as  des- 
•ibed  in  our  circular  95,  copy  of  which  will  be  found  herewith. 
When  writing  you  preyiously  I  supposed  the  reason  you  had  not 
<ade  application  to  us  for  these  reduced  rates  was  that  you  presumed 
le  arrangement  was  provided  for  by  your  agreement  with  the  St. 
aul  Association.  I  regret  that  sucli  was  the  case,  and  think  that 
robably  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
lade  in  your  circular  of  the  St.  PauK  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Bail- 
ay  as  being  one  of  those  lines  which  oflFer  reduced  rates  for  the  oc- 
ision  in  question. 

I  now  desire  to  state  that  we  are  always  glad  to  offer  the  benefit  of 
)duced  rates  to  such  societies  as  yours,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  these 
mtiments  could  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  your  association 

Tours  truly, 

C.  H.  Warrbn, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  agent 
f  the  railway  company  for  the  courtesy  shown  the  Society  in  offering 
educed  rates  of  fare. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


EVENING    SESSION. 


Wbdnbsdat,  Jan.  18,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Elliot. 
The  following  telegram  from  Gov.  McGill  was  read: 

St,  Paul,  Jan.  18,  1888. 
Vyman  Elliot,  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

Owing  to  public  business  which  has  come  up  to-day,  it  is  doubtfu^ 
bout  my  being  able  to  go  to  Minneapolis  this  evening;  will  try  and 
e  with  you  before  your  session  ends. 

A.  R.  MoGiLL. 

Later  the  following  letter  was  read,  explaining  further  as  to  his 
absence : 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,   ST.  PAUL,  MINK. 

Han,  Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolui : 

Dear  Sir  :  i  made  all  my  plans  to  go  to  MiDiieapolis  this  a 

but  have  been  detained  on  a  requisition  case  and  cannot  lea 

thus  it  goes.  Respectfully  yours, 

A.  R.  M 
Jan.  19, 1888. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 

STREET  AND  LAWN  PLANTING  WITH  TREES 

SHRUBS. 

By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Minneapolis. 

t  Nothing  connected  with  the  practice  of  my  profession  i 
scape  gardener  has^impressed  me  so  deeply  and  painfully  sine 
to  Minnesota  as  the  vast  amount  of  wretched  work  in  tree 
from  which  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  hoped,  and  i 
cost  of  which  is  literally  thrown  away.  The  explanation  ic 
cult.  It  results  primarily  from  ignorance  and  false  economy 
ondarily  from  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  a  class  of  men  wh< 
reputation  to  sustain^  and  are  ready  to  impose  upon  the  pars 
by  doing  poor  work  at  a  low  price,  or  to  swindle  those  who  a 
to  pay  a  good  price,  by  furnishing  worthless  stock. 

The  rapid  growth  of  new  cities  and  towns  creates  every wl 
or  less  of  the  fever  of  speculation  in  land.  The  rivalry  of  r 
dealers  incites  them  to  seek  to  render  their  suburban  addition 
ive  to  customers  by  adorning  them  with  foliage,  and  applying 
ciples  which  govern  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce, 
to  accomplish  the  object  by  a  wholesale  contract  to  furnish  \ 
the  trees. 

The  real  estate  men  are  not  as  a  class  familiar  with  trees 
culture.  Many  of  them  do  not  know  one  variety  from  anot 
least  as  one  of  them  frankly  said  to  me,  ''  I  know  an  elm  wl 
it,  and  I  call  all  other  trees  maples." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  men  can  have  any  reali: 
ception  of  the  careful  management  required  in  transplanting 
sequent  nursing  of  trees  in  order  to  secure  the  vigorous 
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rowth  which  is  essential  to  beauty.  Their  only  object  is  to  sell  their 
>ts,  and  they  think  the  chance  of  doing  so  will  be  increased  if  the 
ew  streets  of  the  so bdivision  are  planted  beforehand.  They  do  not 
Kpect  and  rarely  find  that  a  purchaser  is  more  critical  than  them- 
slres,  and  when  the  lota  are  once  disposed  of  they  hare  no  farther 
bought  on  the  subject. 

This  large  demand  springs  up  in  every  new  and  growing  town  and 
\  answered  by  a  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  as  ignorant  as  their 
nstomers,  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  a  living  plant  and  think 
>  may  be  handled  with  as  little  care  as  so  much  lumber.  Their  rivalry 
lads  them  to  under  bid  each  other,  and  the  purchaser  closes  a  con- 
-act  for  the  delivery  and  planting  of  thousands  of  trees,  at  prices  that 
ould  be  ruinous  to  the  contractor  if  anything  approaching  the  need- 
il  care,  were  bestowed  up^n  the  selection,  lifting,  planting  and  sub* 
Kjnent  nursing  of  every  one  of  these  baby  vegetables.  The  trees  are 
ot  from  the  woods  or  the  refuse  of  nurseries,  are  torn  out  of  the 
round  without  the  least  regard  to  the  preservation  of  their  roots,  the 
>ps  are  lopped  ofT,  and  they  are  often  exposed  to  sun  and  air  for  many 
ours  before  being  stuck  into  holes  in  the  ground  and  left  to  shift  for 
lemselves.  The  result  is  that  the  real  estate  dealer  the  next  season 
ills  the  attention  of  the  would  be  purchaser  of  a  lot,  to  the  long  rows 
r  poles  which  line  the  streets,  having  a  few  leaves  at  the  top,  which 
I  due  time  are  expected  to  expand  into  such  luxuriant  foliage  as  to 
ver-arch  the  street,  but  in  reality  either  perish  before  the  season  is 
7er  or  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  as  unsightly  cumberers  of  the 
round.  The  blame  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  laid  solely 
t  the  door  of  the  tree  dealers.  Its  primary  cause  lies  in  the  all  per* 
&ding  passion  forlow  priced  goods  of  all  kinds. — forgetful  of  the  fact 
lat  it  is  fatal  to  all  true  economy.  Its  prevalence  is  one  of  the 
orst  evils  which  taint  our  social  system,  and  is  so  much  a  matter  ot 
abit  that  it  betrays  itself  in  absurd  iucondistencies,^as  for  instance 
le  philanthropist  who  bewails  the  fate  of  the  half  starved  sewing 
iris,  but  seeks  the  cheapest  clothing  store  when  he  has  to  buy  a 
oat. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  trees  as  in  horses;  they  show  quite 
9  plainly  the  evidence  of  good  grooming,  and  I  may  add  that  there 
I  quite  as  much  jockeyini;  in  the  trades. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  bought  horses  by  the  thous- 
nd  on  contract,  "  warranted  for  one  year?"  Should  we  give  him 
nything  but  derision  if  he  complained  that  he  had  got  only  a  lot  of 
iiw-boned,  spavined  creatures  that  had  never  known  the  luxury  of  a 
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penalty  he  would  surely  suffer  of  having  only  a  miserable  crop  of  un- 
saleable runts?  And  yet  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are  ready  ta 
furnish  and  warrant  the  growth  of  trees  on  terms  which  render  proper 
care  an  impossibility,  and  the  reason  that  such  men  exist  is  due  to  the 
persistence  of  purchasers  in  trying  to  get  good  work  for  poor  pay. 
And  as  I  said  before,  it  is  this  spirit  which  casts  a  blight  upon  every- 
thing we  attempt.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  art,  literature  or  manu- 
factures that  is  not  tainted  with  the  shams  which  so  many  of  us  are 
willirig  to  tolerate  rather  than  pay  the  worth  of  a  sterling  article. 

As  long  as  there  are  purchasers  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  there 
will  be  sellers  ready  to  supply  them,  but  it  is  surely  a  primary  duty 
)f  such  associations  as  this  to  warn  all  who  have  any  hope  of  satis* 
factory  results  to  beware  of  cheap  tree  venders,  and  proclaim  far  and 
wide  the  fact  that  fine  trees  are  an  impossibility  without  expenditure 
Df  time  and  labor,  which  must  either  be  performed  in  person  or  paid 
For  in  money.  It  is  simply  throwing  money  away  to  attempt  to  do 
mch  work  cheaply,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are  an* 
lually  expended  in  the  effort. 

SELECTING  STOCK. 


Yet  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
ihat  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  those  who  expect  good  results  from 
)arsimonious  expenditure.    Unscrupulous  dealers  will  be  as  ready  to 
^heat  by  demanding  high  prices  and  claiming  a  superior  quality  of 
^oods,  as  by  under-bidding,  if  they  meet  with  a  customer  who  is  more 
ikely  to  be  caught  by  such  a  plea.    The  only  safe  course  is  to  deal 
lirectly  with  men  of  established  reputation,  which  they  cannot  afford 
o  jeopardize  by  false  dealing.     A  man   whose  life  is  devoted  to  the 
earing  of  trees  for  sale,  who  has  a  large  and  costly  nursery  in  which 
he   business  is  systematically   conducted  of  growing  the  trees  from 
eed,  and  planting  them  in   nursery   rows,  transplanting  them  from 
ime  to  time  as  they  require  wider  space,  and  securing  by  that  means 
>n  abundant  growth  of  fibrous  roots  immediately  about  the  stem,  so 
hat  they  may  be  removed  without  injury  —  a  man,  in  short,  who  de- 
otes  his  life  to  the  business,  and  is  dependent  for  his  success  upon 
he  reputation  he  acquires  for  furnishing  good  stock,  is  of  necessity  a 
esponsible  party,  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  deal,  and  from  whom  it^is 
afe  to  expect  reasonable  satisfaction  in  case  of  accident. 
Such  men  and  such  nurseries  are  easy  to  find,  and  if  men  who  ap- 
reciate  the  value  of  good  stock  will  apply  directly  to  them  they  can 
et  what  they  want,  and  then,  if  they  will  pay  competent  workmen  for 
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planting  them  and  caring  for  them  properly,  they  may  look  f 
factory  results;  but  not  otherwise. 

In  order  to  secure  success  in  planting  it  is  necessary  to  k 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  variety  selected,  and  be  sure 
conditions  of  soil  and  position  are  adapted  to  its  wants.    A  tn 
from  the  woods  is  sure  to  suffer  from  being  transplanted  to  a 
where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

Some  trees  thrive  best  in  rich,  deep,  loamy  and  even  very  m< 
— others  require  perfect  drainage,  and  some  thrive  best  e 
sandy  soil,  and  success  in  planting  depends  verv  largely  i 
careful  observance  ot  these  natural  wants. 

Now  I  have  known  here  in  Minneapolis,  of  trees  furnished 
tract  for  street  planting  on  these  arid  plains,  to  be  taken  f 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  low  lands  where  they  were  growing  thi 
gether,  and  where,  having  never  been  transplanted, ^they  had  oi 
spreading  roots  which  ^were  roughly  cut  off  with  a  spade  ai 
five  inches  from  the  trunk,  and  then  jammed  into  holes  bari 
enough  to  contain  them«  and  the  sand  which  had  been  taken  i 
hole  shoveled  back  and  tramped  around  them,  and  the  trees  i 
to  live. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  audience  whom  I  have  the 
addressing  here,  is  largely  composed  of  men  who  appreciate  tl 
of  these  statements  and  require  no  argument  for  their  enforce 

The  question  of  reform  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  youi 
eration,  and  is  one  that  I  confess  my  inability  to  solve.  I 
seem' that  the  first  step  would  be  to  enlighten  those  who  are  in 
and  enlist  popular  feeling  in  a  cause  which  so  nearly  cone 
daily  and  hourly  comfort  as  the  beauty  of  our  streets  and  { 
homelike  aspect  of  our  dwellings  and  their  surroundings.  Bu 
been  assured  that  an  audience  could  not  be  got  together  to  lif 
lecture  on  such  a  subject,  while  there  is  no  hall  large  enougl 
the  crowds  that  will  gather  to  see  two  brutes  pummel  each  < 
the  prize  ring. 

What  twaddle  it  seems,  to  talk  of  a  love  of  the  beauty  of 
and  a  prevailing  rural  taste  in  the  face  of  such  facts!  I  feel  tl 
ing  that  I  have  listeners  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  si 
but  outside  of  those  who  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
there  is  lamentable  defficiency. 

VARIETIES. 

My  experience  in  Minnesota  has  been  too  short  to  enable  me 
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with  authority  concerning  many  of  our  native  trees  as  regards  their 
adaptation  to  this  locality^  but  of  some  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  report- 
unqualifiedly  in  their  favor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  abut  the  elm,  the  linden,  the  white  ash,  the 
hackberry  or  the  box  elder,  all  valuable  trees  and  well  adapted  to 
street  planting.  I  should  also  place  the  sugar  maple  in  the  front 
rank,  but  I  hear  on  all  sides  complaints  of  its  slow  growth,  in  reply 
to  which  I  can  point  to  an  avenue  of  sugar  maples  now  averaging 
two  feet  through  and  furnishing  a  continuous  shade,  which  I  planted 
after  I  was  thirty  years  old,  on  the  day  of  President  Polk's  inaugura- 
tion, at  what  was  then  my  home  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  I  am 
still  planting  trees  and  urging  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

My  friend,  Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  president  of  our  park  commission, 
and  one,  as  you  all  know,  whose  taste  and  knowledge  give  great 
weight  to  his  opinion,  is  a  great  advocate  of  the  silver,  or  soft  maple, 
which  indeed  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  in  perfection,  but  its  liability 
to  be  attacked  by  insects  and  to  be  broken  by  storms,  are  to  my  mind 
insuperable  objections.  The  birches  are  certainly  amon&:  the  finest  of 
our  ornamental  trees,  and  I  wonder  that  they  are  not  in  more  fre- 
quent use.  The  yellow  birch  and  the  canoe  birch  are  superb  trees, 
and  the  cut-leaved  weeping  birch  has,  I  think,  no  rival  in  its  peculiar 
style  of  delicate  s^race  and  beauty 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  catalpa  speciosa  will  prove  hardy  here, 
and  I  have  my  belief  on  the  fact  that  not  one  of  a  great  number 
planted  three  years  ago  on  our  Central  Park,  showed  the  least  sign  of 
injury  from  the  extraordinarily  severe  weather  of  last  winter.  Its 
rapid  growth  and  the  great  durability  of  its  timber  make  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable  for  extensive  planting.  I  have  here  some  samples  in 
evidence,  which  you  may  be  interested  to  examine.  They  were  sent 
me  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  the  well  known  manufacturer  of  cars  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  who  uses  the  timber  very  extensively  in  his  business, 
and  urged  its  extensive  cultivation.  You  will  see  by  these  samples 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  wood,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  pieces  is  from  a  post  th^t  had  been  in  the  ground 
forty-seven  years,  and  another  seventy,  shows  that  it  is  practically 
indestructible.  Unfortunately,  the  wood  is  not  hard  enough  to  resist 
the  wear  and  tear  of  railroad  travel,  and  refuses  to  hold  the  spikes 
when  used  for  railroad  ties. 

NATIVE  OB  POBEIGN  TBBBP. 

The  general  statement  may  be  advanced   with  certainty  that  our 
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own  native  trees  are  better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  anj 
ones,  and  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  give  much  more  satisi 
suits;  and  when,  in  addition,  we  reflect  that  we  have  more  t 
as  many  species  as  are  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  w 
of  them  excel  in  grace  anl  dignity,  and  in  beauty  of  autumo 
are  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  forests  of  Europe,  it  w 
a  waste  of  words  to  urge  upon  tree  planters  to  look  no  fui 
our  own  resources  for  supplying  their  wants.  But  the  greal 
lies  in  the  scarcity  of  such  material  in  our  nurseries,  which 
exception  of  a  few  native  varieties  which  are  well  known  ai 
ptant  demand,  like  the  elm,  ash  and  maple,  are  stocked  alm( 
with  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  often  inferior  in  beauty,  a 
found  to  be  less  durable  than  native  stock  which  may  be  clos 
and  eagerly  sought  by  foreign  tree  growers, 

European  trees,  after  fifty  years  trial,  aud  in  repeated 
with  great  promise  for  a  long  time  of  highly  satisfactory  res 
almost  without  exception  proved  inferior  in  beauty  and  dm 
our  native  stock. 

No  foreign  evergreen  can  compare  in  majesty  and  beautj 
white  pine,  our  hemlock  or  our  white  spruce.  The  same  c< 
may  be  made  between  the  English  elm,  the  European  lindei 
maples,  and  ours. 

The  European  oaks  are  altogether  inferior  to  ours  in  numi 
as  character,  and  yet  we  may  see  how  little  we  appreciate 
ures  of  our  native  forests,  in  the  contempt  with  which  we  i 
overcup  oak,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  species, 
highly  prized  by  foreign  cultivators,  but  ^ruthlessly  destroye 
with  the  contemptuous  remark  that  ''  its  nothing  but  a  bori 
isn't  worth  saving." 

The  Norway  maple,  the  European  larch  and  the  French  ^ 
low,  are  importations  which  have  proved  well  worthy  of 
adoption  and  culture  in  this  country. 

The  Japanese  gingko  tree  has  proved  so  valuable  an  additi 
list  of  ornamental  trees  at  the  East,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
trial  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  very  valuable  ac< 
may  be  made  from  Japan,  China  and  Eastern  Siberia,  the  cli 
aspect  of  which  regions  correspond  more  nearly  with  our 
any  portion  of  Western  Europe. 

OKNAMBNTAL  SHRUBBERY. 

It  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  the  seeds  ol 
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lbs  carry  with  them  and  perpetuate,not  alone  the  characteristics, but 
(constitutional  strength  or  weakness  of  their  parents.  Thus  trees  of 
y  variety  grown  from  seed  brought  from  California,  are  too  deli- 
to  bear  the  climate  of  the  Eastern  states  in  the  same  parallel  of 
;ade,  while  the  seeds  of  the  same  varieties  grown  on  the  eastern 
e   of  the  Rocky   Mountains   produce   trees   which   are   perfectly 

ly. 

i  order  to  a  proper  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  to  plant,  it  is 
ntial  to  know  not  alone  the  limits  to  which  the  general  distribu< 

of  its  species  is  confined,  but  the  exact  physical  conditions  of  the 
icular  locality  from  which  the  individual  tree  or  seed  was  brought, 

it  is  largely  owing  to  the  utter  neglect  of  this  necessity  that  iso 
11  a  proportion  of  the  trees  that  are  planted  ever  attain  such  a  de< 

of  luxuriance  and  beauty  as  to  excite  admiration,  or  even  attract 
cial  notice. 
I  regard  to  shrubs  for  ornamental  planting,  I  should   feel  that  it 

presumptions  in  so  new  a  comer  to  Minnesota  as  I  am  to  offer  ad- 

as  to  selection  of  foreign  varieties  best  adapted  to  tho  soil  and 
late,  but  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  liberal  use  of  the  rich 
e  of  native  shrubbery  with  which  the  woods  and  swamps  are 
d. 

have  wished  ever  since  I  h  v  e  been  here  that  I  were  so  situated 
^  I  could  make  a  collection  merely  for  my  own  gratification  of  the 
ntiful  wild  shrubs  of  Minnesota/many  of  which  I  never  saw  till  I 
le  here.  They  could  be  easily  grown  from  seed,  and  any  uursery- 
1  might  supply  himself,  and  render  a  more  valuable  service  by  in- 
lucing  them  to  purchasers,  than  by  confining  himself  to  the  lists 
ich  are  sent  to  him  from  abroad. 

am  very  glad  to  learn  from  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  superintentendent 
^he  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  that  this 
ject  has  already  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  has  begun  the  col- 
lion  of  native  trees  with  a  view  of  making  an  arboretum  in  which 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  of  this  region  may  be  represented. 
i  grounds  of  the  experimental  farm  certainly  offer  the  most  appro- 
ite  place  for  such  a  collection,  and  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
bructive  and  interesting  features  of  the  institution. 
Ir.  Berry  has  drawn  liberally  from  these  native  sources   for  plants 

on  our  parks,  and  many  of  the  most  attractive  groupes  of  shrub' 
y  are  composed  entirely  of  shrubs  transplanted  from  the  woods  in 

immediate  vicinity  of  this  city.  That  which  covers  the  little 
ind  in  central  park  and  the  adjacent  shores  on  each  side  the  bridge 
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is  almost  wholly  of  this  descriptioD,  and  no  portion  of  the 
been  more  admired  for  its  picturesque  natural  effect  than  thi 
The  use  of  shrubbery  for  ornamental  effect,  it  appears  to  \ 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  largely  owing  no  doubt  to  g 
norance  of  how  to  make  judicious  use  of  it,  which  cannot  l 
in  books,  and  which  few  of  our  people  will  take  the  trouble 
by  practice. 

EMBELLISH  THE   LANDSCAPE. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  desirable  objects  in  the 
ment  of  grounds,  whether  public  or  private,  is  to  secure  va 
on  Entering  a  park,  or  a  private  estate,  you  find  that  you  can  ti 
whole  area  at  a  glance — or  see  all  the  arrangements  from  any 
you  cannot  profitably  derive  the  pleasure  and  interest  from 
speetion  that  you  would  have  if  they  were  revealed  to  you 
sion  so  that  each  would  be  a  new  surprise. 

Suppose  for  instance  on  entering  the  grounds  of  a  villa  resii 
few  acres  you  find  a  level  area  of  perhaps  an  acre  between  the  1 
the  highway,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  sloping  down  to  th 
a  stream, — beyond  which  you  have  a  distant  view  of  the  cit 
wide  expanse  of  beautiful  country.  The  whole  area,  if  left  < 
be  seen  at  once  on  entering  the  place  from  the  highway, 
proprietors  would  have  the  feeling  that  it  was  on  all  accoui 
able  to  impress  every  visitor  with  k  just  conception  of  the  at 
he  had  secured  from  the  outset,  and  would  perhaps  arrange  t 
way  to  the  house  so  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  view  of  tl 
prospect,  which  would  absorb  his  attention  at  once. 

But  now  suppose,  instead  of  this,  that  the  entrance  driv< 
ranged,  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubbery  so  planted,  that 
visitor  reaches  the  house  he  would  see  only  the  area  in  fro 
which  might  be  so  arranged  with  lawn  and  flowers  and  t 
have  a  pleasant,  homelike  aspect. 

He  enters  the  house,  and  passing  into  the  parlor  the  wh< 
distant  view  bursts  upon  him  as  a  surprise  as  he  looks  from 
dowR.  The  same  thing  can  be  repeated  in  detail  in  the  vai 
divisions  of  the  grounds,  so  that  a  walk  through  them  wil 
series  of  surprises,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  much  more  ezten 
than  they  really  comprise.  Now,  a  chief  object  in  the  pli 
shrubbery  is  to  aid  in  securing  this  effect  of  subdivision,  an 
^rly  done  it  serves  the  purpose  so  completely  that  paths  or  othi 
may  be  effectually  screened  though  only  a  few  feet  distant. 
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iTery  few  people,  however,  ever  think  of  such  an  object  in  plautin 
ey  buy  flowering  shrubs  with  which  they  are  acquainted  or  whi< 
ve  been  recommended  to  them,  and  plant  them  «7he'rever  they  thii 
;h  individual  will  show  to  the  best  advantage^  and  without 
mght  of  the  possible  effects  which  might  be  secured  by  the  tastef 
I  of  groups  and  masses.  The  true  art  lies  in  economizing  thesourc 
pleasant  interest  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  each,  and  the  value 
'ubbery  as  a  means  of  securing  that  object  in  the  most  natural  ai 
Lceful  manner  is  apparently  little  appreciated. 
Phe  landscape  gardener  is  rarely  able  to  direct  in  person  the  exec 
n  of  his  plans,  and  the  result  as  carried  out  by  others,  whose  ign 
ice  or  conceit  often  leads  to  the  introduction  of  their  own  ideas, 
lerally  widely  different  from  his  original  conception. 
Pbe  chief  hope  of  improvement  lies  in  the  action  of  such  associ 
DS  as  the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  disseminating  informati< 
1  encouraging  the  taste  for  rural  pursuits,  the  love  of  nature  and  tl 
teful  development  of  the  resources  with  which  we  are  so  richly  e 
wed.  The  presence  of  such  an  asaembly  as  I  have  the  honor 
iress  this  evening  affords  the  best  guarantee  of  increasing  inters 
the  subject,  and  I  beg  leave  in  conclusion  to  thank  you  for  the  kii 
ention  you  have  given  me. 

It  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  on  motion  of  IVI 

irris,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  made  an  ho 

iry  life  member  of  the  Society. 

President  Elliot  stated  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  fir 

mbera  to  join  the  American  Pomological  Society,  having  attends 

first  meeting. 

Prof.  Folwell,  of  the  State   University,  was  then   introduced  ai 

i?ered  a  very  interesting  and  able  address. 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  CITY  CLEANINGS. 

William  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  t 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Civilized  man  is  the  only  animal  which   willingly  lives  in  its  0¥ 
th,   while  claiming  to  be  the  only  animal  intelligent  enough 
iow  the  consequences. 

The  brutes  are  generally  cleanly;  and  human  savages,  being  wa 
rers,  have  the  advantage  over  civilized  man  that  they  can  easi 
n  away  from  habitats  which  have  become  unendurable. 
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the  age  are  city  problems.  Democracy  has  failed  in  many  of  our 
large  cities  and  the  people  are  calling  wildly  on  State  legislatures  for 
protection.  In  this  very  town  (Minneapolis)  citizens  have  been  pub- 
licly asked  to  contribute  to  the  suppo.t  of  a  soldiery,  liable  to  be  use- 
ful in  putting  down  the  '^  dangerous  classes." 

Passing  without  mention  a  large  group  of  city  problems  I  come  at 
once  to  the  sanitary  problem.  As  life  and  health  are  more  precious 
than  all  other  things,  the  sanitary  interests  of  cities  outweigh  all 
other  interests.  And  still  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  long 
run  the  economic  interests  of  a  city  are  best  subserved  by  effective 
sanitation  at  almost  any  cost.  If  citizens  mean  to  live  and  live  well 
they  must  provide  for  these  fundamental  things: 

1.  A  well  drained  and  uncontaminated  terrain  for  their  city. 

2.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

3.  The  uninterrupted  access  of  fresh  air  to  all  passages  and  en- 
closures. 

4.  The  removal  and  purification  of  filth  and  rubbish  of  every  kind. 
If  cities   were  built  ideally   according  to  plans  and  specifications, 

these  fundamental  things  would  be  attended  to  first  of  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  are  tardily  undertaken  when  the  in  crease  of  disease  and 
death  frightens  the  powers  that  be,  into  action.  And  it  rarely  hap- 
pens in  this  land  of  local  administration,  that  any  orderly  plan  is 
made  or  followed. 

It  is  of  one  of  these  four  fundamental  things,  the  removal  of  city 
rubbish  and  filth,  that  I  am,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  your  president, 
permitted  to  speak  at  this  time.  If  the  subject  should  prove  uninter- 
esting I  throw  the  responsibility  on  his  broad  shoulders,  well  able  to 
bear  it. 

Next  to  the  people  who  create  the  filth  of  the  cities,  the  market 
gardeners,  fruit  farmers  and  dairymen  who  environ  modern  cities,  are 
most  interested  in  its  proper  disposal.  In  an  ideal  state  of  cultiva- 
tion every  particle  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  goes 
back  to  the  soil  whence  it  came.  The  waste  and  offal  which  are  now 
filling  and  polluting  our  streams,  lakes  and  bays  and  destroying  their 
fish,  will  some  day  cover  places  now  desolate  with  blooming  gardens 
and  fruit-laden  orchards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  delay  a  goodly  portion  of  the  city  filth 
should  be  put  to  its  proper  use  of  fertilization  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cities.  I  should  be  glad  if  this  paper  would  set  a  single  person  to 
work  on  this  problem.     I  hope  it  may  set  more  than  one  to  thinking. 

Some  account  of  various  plans  for  disposing  of  city  offal  may  prove 
interesting  and  furnish  suggestions  for  further  efforts. 
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The  matter  to  be  disposed  of  is  conyeniently  separated  i 
parts : 

1.  Solid  matter,  not  excreta,  iaclading  sw^eepiags,  ashes, 
and  litter. 

2.  Excreta,  i.  e.  faeces  and  urine. 

8.  Foal  vvaste,  including  house  slops,  and  the  waste  of  fac 
many  kinds. 

4.     Surface  water. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  first  and  last  elements. 

Of  the  first,  solid  matter,  not  excreta,  the  only  thing  to  do 
lect  and  cart  it  off  to  some  suitable  place.  As  to  its  ultima 
sition  I  will  speak  farther  on. 

Of  the  last  constituent,  surface  water,  it  needs  only  to  be  s 
it  must  be  allowed  to  run  off  in  drains,  closed  or  open.  Of  1 
there  has  been  a  very  lively  debate  between  advocates  of  tw( 
for  disposing  of  surface  water.  One  party  clamors  for  a 
'* separate  system"  of  drains,  independent  of  the  sewer 
other  party  prefer  to  turn  all  rain  water  into  the  ordini 
ers;  enlarging  their  capacity  accordingly.  The ''separate 
has  obtained  considerable  acceptance  in  London. 

For  our  purpose  we  need  to  remark  that  any  attempt  t 
water-carried  sewage  is  immensely  increased   in  difficulty  if 
luted  with  surface  water.     It  is,  I   think,  probable  that  the 
system  may  come  into  extensive  use  on  this  account,  but 
those  who  question  this. 

There  remain  for  further  consideration  the  other  two  com 

Excreta  and 

Foul  water. 

Before  the  introduction  into  England  toward  the  close  of 
teenth  century  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  water  closet,  it  was  th 
to  remove  excreta  in  wheeled  boxes  or  tubs,  and  allow  foul 
run  off  in  open  drains.  The  formation  of  sewers  was  an  afte] 
The  great  Cloacae  of  the  Romans,  the  huge  original  conduit 
the  first  sewers  of  London,  were  constructed  to  drain  off  su 
ground  waters,  those  in  particular  of  certain  streams  and  swi 

When  the  slop  waters  of  a  city  became  voluminous  and  I 
charge  in  open  drains  intolerable  it  was  a  simple  device  to  put 
of  sight  by  turning  them  into  the  great  underground  drains, 
extension  of  lateral  and  tributary  sewers  was  a  natural  com 
The  introduction  of  water  supply  systems  into  modern  cities  ha 
the  water  closet  into  extensive  use,  and  along  with  it  the 
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"water-carriage  system  "  of  removing  excreta.  This  consists  in  simply 
torning  all  faecal  matter  at  once  into  the  common  sewer  to  float  off  to 
the  point  of  discharge.  The  water-carriage  system  is  so  cheap,  con- 
Tenient  and  effective  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted  in  our  time. 

There  is  but  one  competing  system,  the  so-called  (from  its  inventor) 
Liernur  system  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Hollandl  That  city  can- 
not discharge  its  sewage  into  the  sea  because  it  Kes  too  low  in  the 
water.  By  means  of  powerful  air  pumps,  operated  by  steam  power, 
the  sewage  is  sucked  through  iron  pipes  to  a  central  receiver.  There 
the  water  is  expressed,  the  solid  residuum  dried  and  converted  into  a 
valuable  manure.  The  system  is  reported  to  be  effective,  very  favor- 
able to  good  sanitation,  but  not  economically  cheap. 

Modern  sewage  is  composed,  then,  of  excreta  and  foul  water,  with 
or  without  rain  water.  A  previous  generation  thought  to  have  dis- 
posed of  sewage  by  turning  it  into  underground  drains  and  shutting 
it  out  of  sight.  All  it  had  accomplished  was  the  partial  removal  of  a 
nuisance  from  door  yards  and  kitchens  to  the  mouth  of  the  sewer.  I  say 
partial,  for  the  sewer  itself  now  became  the  nest  and  brooding  place  of 
deadly  gases,  which  no  Yankee  ingenuity  in  traps  and  seals  has  ever 
completely  shut  out  of  houses.  The  royal  blood  of  England  was  poisoned 
almost  to  death  but  a  few  years  since  by  sewer  gas  emptied  into  a 
palace  through  the  most  scientific  appliances. 

And  the  question  is  before  us  this  hour :  How  shall  we  dispose  of 
our  sewage  so  that  it  shall  not  dispose  of  us  ? 

English  experience  here  furnishes  the  most  valuable  suggestions. 
The  immense  increase  of  manufacturing  establishments,  such  as  wool- 
en mills,  pap'^r  mills,  dyeing  and  printing  works,  bleacheries,  gas 
works,  etc.,  so  polluted  the  rivers  of  England  that  parliament  inter- 
vened in  the  famous  Rivers  Pollution  act  of  1867.  The  operation  of 
this  act  led  to  numerous  experiments  for  purifying  sewage. 

Besides  this  there  was,  as  there  had  been  for  centuries,  the  sewage 
problem  of  London.  In  former  times  ,the  slops  of  London  went  into 
the  Thames  as  that  stream  flowed  through  the  town.  Then  the  out- 
lets of  the  sewers  were  carried  down  stream,  and  then  still  further 
down.  A  half  million  tons  of  solid  matter  turned  into  that  river  yearly 
have  threatened  to  ruin  nayigation,  have  destroyed  the  fisheries  and 
created  a  nuisance  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 

Without  going  into  details,  we  may  group  the  English  experiments 

under  three  heads.     Of  course  I  do  not  count  the  ancient  no-system 

of  simply  letting  sewage  flow  where  gravitation  and  tide  would  let  it 

flow. 
12 
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1.      SIMPLE    8UB8IDBNOB. 

This  plaa  is  that  of  emptying  the  liquid  sewage  into  large  tanks  or 
Tats,  in  which  the  solid  matter  settles  and  the  liquid  overflow  passes 
into  the  nearest  stream  or  tidewater. 

Such  is  the  c#ndition  of  some  English  rivers  that  this  efflnent 
water,  although  loaded  with  deadly  organic  poison,  is  actoally  purer 
than  the  stream  into  which  it  .nay  issue.  This  was  the  case  at  Leeds 
where  a  costlier  plan  of  sewage  disposal  was  abandoned  because  it 
turned  out  the  waste  water  cleaner  than  the  riyer. 

Under  this  system  the  solid  matter  called  the  **sludge,"  is  carted  or 
barged  off  to  some  place  of  deposit  on  land  or  water.  This  plan  may 
serye  well  as  a  temporary  one  for  small  cities. 

2.      IBBIOATION. 

As  the  word  indicates,  this  system  disposes  of  sewage  by  discharging 
it  by  means  of  suitable  piping  over  areas  of  agricultural  lands,  being 
itself  purified  while  enriching  the  soil.     The  plan  is  not  new. 

The  town  of  Bunzlow,  in  Germany,  has  had  a  sewage  farm  in  op- 
eration for  three  hundred  years. 

The  Craigentinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  of  four  hundred  acres, 
have  received  a  good  share  of  the  sewage  of  that  city  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  that  to  great  profit. 

A  number  of  English  towns,  among  them  Croydon,  Cheltenham 
and  Blackburn  have  adopted  the  irrigation  system. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  has  of  late  years  intro- 
duced this  plan  on  a  great  scale.  Still  later  Paris  has  begun  disposing 
of  a  portion  of  her  sewage  on  land  lying  west  of  the  Seine. 

A  drawback  to  this  plan  is  that  lands  do  not  always  need  irrigation, 
while  sewage  flows  incessantly.  If  no  other  remedy  is  devised  the 
surplus  must  flow  off  by  some  waterway.  The  experience  of  Berlin 
and  other  North  German  cities  shows  that  the  cold  of  northern  win- 
ters does  not  preclude  the  discharge  of  sewage  upon  land. 

[n  mild  climates  and  in  the  warm  season  anywhere,  a  modified  form 
of  the  irrigation  system  promises  to  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct  for  dis- 
posing of  sewage  when  not  needed  for  irrigating.  This  modified 
tion  consists  in  flowing  the  sewage  off  the  fields  on  to  small  areas  of 
land  thoroughly  underdrained  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  or  more.  The 
soil  to  the  depth  of  the  drainage  becomes  a  great  filterbed,  holding  solid 
and  suspended  matter,  leaving  the  filtered  water  to  escape  by  the 
•drains. 
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By  alteraatinp;  the  flow^  between  several  plats,  aud  thus  leavi 
hem  to  the  operation  of  san  and  air  at  intervals,  it  has  been  fou 
practicable  to  discharge  the  sewage  of  1,000  people  on  each  acre 
►oroQS  soil.  Irrigation — '*  broad  irrigation  "  as  we  may  now  call  i 
eqoires  an  acre  to  each  100  people.  The  Royal  Commission  of  Ei 
aud  in  18S2-84  recommended  the  **  intermittent  filtration  plan  " 
iondon. 

3        PRECIPITATION. 

There  are  many  contrivances  under  this  head  all  having  for  th 
bject  the  acceleration  of  subsidence  of  suspended  matters.  Wh 
uantities  become  large,  subsidence  is  slow,  and  decomposition  s 
a  To  quicken  subsidence  various  chemical  substances  are  ming 
rith  the  sewage  in  the  settling  tanks.  Lime  in  the  shape  of  m 
f  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  of  lime  to  one  million  gallons  of  se 
ge  has  come  into  commonest  use.  Other  chemicals  employed  ; 
irand  chloride  of  magnesium  or  of  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  p 
)8ulphate  of  iron,  and  a  mixture  of  clay  (alumina),  blood  and  c 
on.  The  system  employing  alumina,  blood  and  carbon  is  called 
lortness  the  A,  B,  C  process. 

After  precipitation  by  whatever  process,  the  effluent  water  si 
olding  organic  matter  in  solution  may  be  variously  disposed  of. 
lay  be  discharged  into  the  sea  or  a  stream  It  may  be  used  for  h 
ation  or  filtered  through  soil.  The  city  of  Birmingham,  of  600,( 
eople,  precipitates  by  the  milk  of  lime  process,  and  irrigates  1,! 
cres  of  land  with  the  waste  water. 

The  disposal  of  the  sludge  still  remains.  It  is  of  little  value 
lanure.  and  has  a  gelatinous  consistency  which  makes  it  very  di 
lit  to  handle.  On  the  seaboard  it  can  be  puumped  into  barges  a 
urried  out  to  sea.  I  meet  nowhere  with  any  satisfactory  suggestic 
>r  handling  the  sewage  sludge  of  inland  cities.  It  can  be  made  ii 
ricks  and  has  been  made  into  a  cement,  but  not  at  a  cost  to  warra 
ich  manufacture. 

An  experiment  at  Aylesbury,  a  town  of  29,000  people  about  foi 
liles  northwest  of  London,  offers  a  probable  solution  of  the  probl 
»r  small  cities.  The  A,  B,  C  process  of  precipitation  is  used.  T 
Qdge  is  dried,  ground  with  some  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sold  un( 
\e  name  of  native  guano  at  $17.50  a  ton.  The  material  as  it  issi 
om  the  filter  press  resembles  oil  cake,  and  is  quite  inoffensive.  T 
indred  weight  of  it  doubles  a  crop.  It  is  reported  to  be  better  th 
able  manure  or  Peruvian  guano. 
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The  diflBculty  of  applying  the  Aylesbury  plan  to  London  and  othe 
great  cities,  is  that  the  immense  proportion  of  inert  mineral  matte 
in  the  sludge  reduces  its  value  for  manure  out  of  all  proportion  tocos 
of  handling. 

To  lessen  this  di£Sculty  a  combination  of  the  systems  of  simpi 
subsidence  and  chemical  precipitation  has  been  proposed  by  a  Maj 
Gen.  Scott,  of  England,  who  appears  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  ei 
pert  in  sanitary  matters. 

This  plan  proposes  to  flow  the  liquid  sewage  from  the  mains  firs 
into  great  settling  tanks,  where  the  mineral  matters  in  suspension  an 
to  be  allowed  to  subside.  It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  the  soli( 
matter,  nearly  all  mineral,  will  settle.  Naturally  some  organic  mattei 
will  be  carried  down.  From  these  settling  tanks  the  sewage  watei 
bearing  little  but  organic  matter  and  that  in  solution,  is  to  flowinto  i 
second  set  of  tanks,  when  some  defecating  process,  such  as  the  lime  pro 
cess  of  precipitation,  is  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  is  expected  to  yiel( 
a  sludge  so  rich  in  organic  matter  that  the  manufacture  of  a  fertilize] 
will  be  profitable.  It  is  further  proposed  to  enrich  this  organic  sludge 
with  superphosphates.  The  sludge  of  the  settling  tanks  must  be  removet 
by  barges  or  wagons,  and  may  serve  for  filling  low  lands;  if  not,  l 
must  go  out  to  sea.  The  effluent  water,  nearly  pure,  may  be  dis' 
charged  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

4.      MECHANICAL  PILTRATION. 


This  system,  nowhere  in  operation  except  in  an  experimental  way 
is  interesting  because  it  is  a  Yankee  invention,  and  because  I  believi 
it  to  point  towards  a  simplification  of  the  sewage  problem. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  Mr.  Hyatt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  invented  ai 
apparatus  for  filtering  ou  a  great  scale  water  for  house  use  and  mana 
facturing  purposes.  An  example  was  shown  in  the  Minneapolis  In 
dustrial  Exposition  of  1886.  This  apparatus  forces  the  water,  treate( 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  through  a  filter  bed  of  pulverized  coke  anc 
clean  sand.  The  novel  feature  is  that  of  cleaning  the  filter  bed  bj 
simply  reversing  the  current  for  a  very  short  time,  once  in  say  twen 
ty-four  hours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the  HyatI 
apparatus,  on  a  moderate  scale,  for  cleansing  waters.  A  thousanc 
towns  and  cities  are  already  using  it. 

The  claim  is  now  made  that  this  apparatus  will  filter  liquid  sewag< 
effectually,  and  deliver  the  water  purer  than  most  unfiltered  drinkinj 
water.  As  an  instance:  An  experimental  apparatus  set  up  in  Chi 
cago  has,  it  is  alleged,  delivered  water  purer  than  that  of  Lake  Mich 
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igan,  as  furnished  by  the  city  water  works.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  lately 
made  a  proposition  to  the  city  of  Paris  to  filter  its  sewage,  guaran- 
ieeing  to  discharge  the  water  perfectly  pure  into  the  Seine.* 

The  advocates  of  mechanical  filtration  are  not  bound  more  than 
other  people  to  dispose  of  sludge,  but  Mr.  Conant,  editor  of  the  Sani- 
iary  Era,  a  journal  published  to  advertise  the  Hyatt  filter,  advocates 
with  great  earnestness  a  plan  for  purifying  sludgg  with  dry  earth.- 
His  idea  is  simply  to  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  earth  with  sludge 
to  deodorize  it,  and  to  repeat  the  process  until  the  mixture  becomes  a 
fertilizer  equal  in  value  to  Peruvian  guano.  I  do  not  learn  that  any 
machines  or  appliances  have  been  devised  for  working  this  plan.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  great  promise,  but  the  cost  may  postpone  its 
introduction  for  a  lone:  time. 

We  have  briefly  described  the  systems  of  sewage  disposition  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

They  are,  to  recapitulate : 

1.  Simple  subsidence. 

2.  Irrigation,  with  or  without  intermittent  filtration. 

3.  Chemical  precipitation  of  the  whole  sewage,  or  of  a  residuum 
after  subsidence  of  suspended  mineral  matter. 

4.  Mechanical  filtration 

At  the  risk  of  unduly  trespassing  on  the  time  of  this  meeting,  I 
propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  an  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry: What,  in  view  of  past  experience  and  present  knowledge, 
may  be  reasonably  undertaken  by  an  inland  city,  such  as  Minneapolis 
in  the  way  of  cleaninfi:  ? 

Two  things  we  presume:  First,  that  the  cleanings  of  a  city  are  not 
to  be  dumped  into  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  waters,  or  deposited  on 
lands  where  they  will  be  a  nuisance.  The  spectacle  of  a  city  of  the 
size  and  pretentions  of  Minneapolis  or  Saint  Paul,  emptying  into  the 
Mississippi  river  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  solid  and  liquid 
filth  and  offal  yearly  is  one  to  make  angels  weep  and  men  blaspheme. 
Men  who  will  hold  the  offices  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  health  officer, 
and  not  make  it  their  first  duty  to  lift  their  voices  for  some  kind  of 
civilized  scavenging  and  sewerage  are  fit  representatives  of  a  people 
who  are  content  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  their  filth  and  pray  the  good 
Lord  not  to  scourge  them  with  tuberculosis,  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 

Exasperating  as  official  inactivity  may  be,  the  mournful,  humiliate 
ing  part  of  the  business  is,  that  we,  the  people,  are  so  blind,  so  ignor* 
ant,  and  so  intent  on  living  that  we  forget  to  live. 

•  San.  Srm,  Dec.  IS,  1887. 
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The  first  duty  of  a  city  is  to  clean  itself,  and  dearly  does  any  cit] 
neglect  this  daty. 

Another  thing  to  be  presumed  is,  that  the  cost  of  thorough  cleaning 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  A  better  statement  would  be  that  t 
thorough  cleaning  at  any  cost  will  pay;  pay  in  the  influx  of  popula 
tion  to  a  healthier  city,  pay  in  increase  of  values,  pay  in  a  lessened  deatl 
rate,  and  a  cleaner«bill  of  health. 

A  third  thing  to  be  most  heartily  desired  is  the  co-operation  of  t 
large  body  of  intelligent  cultivators  to  utilize  the  best  at  least  of  thf 
fertilizing  material  now  filling  up  and  polluting  the  noble  river  whicl 
belongs  to  us  simply  to  use  and  not  to  abuse.  Upon  these  assumption! 
let  us  attack  the  practical  question  first  proposed. 

For  clearness,  let  us  recur  to  the  classification  of  city  filth  already 
named.     Four  sorts : 

1.  Solids  not  excreta. 

2.  Excreta. 

3.  Foul  water. 

4.  Rain  water. 

The  first  class,  solids,  consisting  of  street  sweepings,  dust,  ashes, 
stable  litter,  garbage  and  rubbish  should  be  collected  systematically 
under  compulsory  regulations  and  removed. 

Hi)use  ashes,  dust  and  garbage  should.be  kept  under  cover  till  emp 
tied  in  the  public  carts.  Stable  litter,  if  not  removed  by  proprieton 
within  reasonable  time,  should  be  carted  off  by  the  public  scavengei 
and  the  expense  charged  upon  the  property. 

Street  sweepings  are  already  removed  by  a  public  agency. 

All  of  this  service  should  be  managed  as  a  department  of  the  citj 
government,  just  as  much  as  the  water  supply.  It  should  be  compul 
sory,  and  should  be  effective  enough  to  keep  all  streets  and  alleys, 
all  grounds  and  areas  absolutely  free  from  accumulations  of  filth. 
No  syndicate  or  corporatiou  should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
people  under  the  guise  of  a  franchise. 

The  removal  of  this  class  of  cleanings  must  be  followed  by  assort 
ment  and  ultimate  disposition.  In  the  first  place,  none  must  go  intc 
the  river  and  none  on  to  lands  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Street  sweepings,  dust  and  ashes  may  go  to  filling  low  grounds  until 
they  shall  be  in  demand  tor  fertilizing. 

Stable  litter^  garbage  and  rubbish  may  be  ^'cremated,"  in  whole  oi 
in  part  The  burning  of  this  material  is  now  rendered  perfectly  feas- 
ible  by  ingenious  furnaces  with  two  fire  boxes.  Cremation  is  no  nen 
device.  The  Gehenna  of  ancient  Jerusalem  was  the  perennial  fire  on 
which  the  offal  of  that  holy  city  was  consumed. 
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The  seeond  class,  excreta,  solid  and  liquid,  is  that  who 
md  innoxious  removal  is  of  first  importance.  There  is  no  I 
mt  that  excreta  must  go  into  the  sewers,  until  the  presen 
changes  and  better  means  of  removal  are  orgsmized.  A 
neans  might  easily  be  organized.  The  power  of  common 
to  thoroughly  defecate  night  soil  has  been  placed  by  expei 
foni  all  question.  The  day  will  come  when  all  this  materia 
^y  dry  earthy  will  command  a  price,  which  will  amply  pa] 
;han  the  cost  of  removal.  The  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  got  a  cl 
)f  $2,176.26  from  the  composting  of  night  soil  in  1886.  ( 
i.pril,  1887).  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul  waste  $50,000  wo 
)f  good  fertilizer  each  year. 

As  to  the  third  class,  foul  water,   i.  e.   house  slops,  and 
vaste  of  manufactories;   these  go  to  the  sewers ^of  course, 
lome  manufactories   may  be  required  to   purify  their  wai 
emptying  it  into  the  sewSrs.  This  was  frequently  required  in 

As  to  surface  water,  the  sewage  question  would  be  most 
f  rain  water  could  be  conducted  away  in  separate  pipes, 
leems  almost  impracticable  in  a  climate  like  ours  where  pipe 
10  deeply  buried  at  so  great  cost.  Until  the  time  shall  co 
inder  every  principal  street  there  shall  be  an  ample  subway 
ihall  be  accommodated  all  pipes  for  rain  water,  sewage, 
lensed  air,  steam,  and  all  electric  wires,  surface  water,  not 
}/  the  gutters  and  open  mains,  must  flow  into  the  sewers. 

There  remains  now,  the  disposal  of  the  sewage;  consistin 
«rater,  foul  water  and  excreta.  Here  there  is  room,  not  foi 
mce  and  uncertainty,  but  for  caution  and  expenmeat  ' 
Host  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the  topography  of  the  ci 
environs. 

While  experimenting  with  other  plans  it  is  perfectly  i 
^opt  that  of  simple  subsidence,  letting  effluent  water,  i 
course,  flow  into  the  river,  and  carting  the  sludge  to  a  suffi< 
tance. 

It  remains  to  be  determined   by  experiment  whether  sew 
log  and  intermittent  filtration   through   soil,  can   be  de] 
where  the  snow  lies  for  four  months,  or  can   be  profitably 
where  the  lands  lie  much  above  the  outlets  of  the  sewers, 
or  porous  soil  at  least,  is  almost  a  necessity  to  these  methods 

The  cities  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  al 
Riid  careful  study  by  their  engineers  of  European  and  and 
experiments,  have  resolved  to    introduce  a  chemical  precipi 
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tern.  The  Worcester  plant  is  to  cost  fdOO^OOO,  and  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  operating  is  placed  at  $22,000. 

In  my  judgment,  there  should  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  our  city 
authorities  in  obs^ying  the  results  of  these  New  England  experi- 
ments, and  also  of  those  in  progress  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  in 
mechanical  filtration. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  sludge  presents  great  difficulties,  es- 
pecially during  our  long  and  severe  winters.  It  seems  probable  that 
some  plan  of  drying  will  have  to  be  adopted.  What  one,  can  only  be 
decided  after  careful  experimentation  on  the  spot. 

The  plans  to  be  tried  would  seem  to  be  these: 

1.  Drying  the  whole  sludge  by  means  of  filter  presses,  centrifu- 
gals, blowers  and  perhaps  artificial  heat. 

2.  Drying  the  whole  sludge  after  mixture  with  dry  earth. 

3.  Drying  only  the  organic  stuff  caught  in  precipitation  tanks  after 
the  subsidence  of  mineral  matters  in  settling lianks.  In  cold  weather 
it  might  be  found  necessary  to  dry  this  earthy  sludge  in  order  to  han- 
dle it. 

As  to  the  value  of  our  sewage  sludge  for  fertilizing,  that,  too,  mast 
await  the  decision  of  experiment.  Should  the  dry  earth  process  of 
defecation  be  adopted,  the  stuff  can  be  used  over  and  over  until  it 
shall  reach  any  desired  degree  of  richness,  and  the  sale  of  it  would 
help  to  pay  expenses.  If  demanded  by  cultivators,  it  could  be  en- 
riched by  superphosphates  or  other  chemical  manures.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  co-operation  of  enterprising  gardeners  and  fruit  grow- 
ers will  be  found  indispensable. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate : 

An  inland  city,  like  Minneapolis,  has  four  kinds  of  filth  to  remove 
and  dispose  of: 

1.  Solid  matter  not  excreta,  such  as  sweepings,  ashes,  dirt,  gar- 
bage, rubbish,  and  stable  litter. 

These  must  be  collected,  assorted  and  carted  to  convenient  centra. 
Qarbage  and  rubbish  and  stable  litter  should  be  burned,  except  such 
stuff  as  may  be  taken  for  manure.  Other  solids  should  be  in  demand 
for  fertilizing  and  filling  low  grounds. 

2.  Rain  water,  to  go  off  by  open  gutters  and  into  the  commoa 
sewers. 

3.  Excreta. 

4.  Foul  water. 

These  two  to  the  sewers. 

Our  four  classes  reduce  then  to  two: 
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.    Solid  matter,  to  be  cared  for  above  ground. 
t.    Fluid  matter,  to  go  into  the  sewers  below  ground. 
I^he  fluid  sewage  must  be  purified  and  deodorized,  and  the   wai 
ned  off  pure  enough  to  enter  any  decent  river.     The  solid  resid 
8t  be  handled  in  such  of  the  ways  indicated  above  as  experime 
il  show  to  be  most  efficient  and  economical, 
leantime  we  are  in  Minneapolis  lavishing  hundreds  of  thousan 
dollars  upon   a  system  of  sewers  planned  to  empty  the  liquid  fil 
a  great  city  into  the  Mississippi  river.     It  may  be  we  cannot  st 
ere  we  are,  but  from  this  instant  our  engineering  talent  should 
oted  to  such   a  modification  of  plans  as  may  render  the  sewers 
now  laying  of  some  use  in  a  system  of  the  future,  designed  to  d 
iige  its  contents  at  some  convenient  point  for  purification, 
^he  city  will  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  its  filth  into  the   Miss 
pi  river  indefinitely.  Mighty  as  that  stream  is,  it  is  not  big  enou] 
lilate  and  deodorize  the  sewage  of  a  hundred  towns  and  (Jities  sei 
)n  its  banks  and  tributaries.     The  national  government  will  so 
invoked  to  preserve  this  great  waterway  from  pollution,  or  if  n 
riparian  cities  of  our  own  State  will  soon  be  knocking  at  t 
rs  of  its  capital  for  protection  against  the  stinks  and  offal  of  t 
\  cities. 

t  is  none  too  soon  to  attend  to  the  problem  of  caring  for  own  filt 
may  now  handle  it  at  leisure  and  with  composure.  If  we  negU 
we  may  be  forced  suddenly  to  adopt  hasty  plans,  and  expend  fdi 
i,  only  to  find  those  plans  unsuitable. 

it  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Folwell's  address,  on  motion,  he  w 
m  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  address  was  referred  to  a  special  co; 
tee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Owen,  Gray  and  Hillman,  to  take  suii 
action  thereon. 

DISCUSSION, 

[r.  Pearce.  Mr.  President,  the  paper  read  by  Col.  Folwell  w 
3d.  This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  pt 
our  market  gardeners.  If  this  surplus  material  can  be  carri 
k  to  the  soil  where  it  belongs,  and  utilized,  it  will  prove  of  grc 
antage,  and  we  hope  the  municipal  corporation  of  this  city  w 
OS  in  this  grand  and  useful  enterprise. 

[r.  Harris.  This  was  a  very  important  subject.  As  soon  as  t 
pie  of  LaCrosse  besran  to  use  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  ri^ 
e  sort  of  scourge  broke  out,  and  many  were  taken  off  by  dip 
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theria  and  other  diseases.  If  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paal  were  to  dis- 
pose of  their  city  cleanings  by  using  the  river  for  a  dumping  ground, 
they  should  be  held  liable  for  such  conduct.  He  hoped  some  action 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  from  the  very  source  of  the  river  it» 
self  to  where  it  empties  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  he  had  occasion  with  a  small  party  to  take  pas- 
sage in  a  boat  in  the  summer  from  St.  Paul,  and  to  proceed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Lake  City.  The  amount  of  sediment  and  offal  ob« 
served  on  the  occasion  was  something  he  had  not  dreamed  of  He 
thought  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  father  of  waters 
from  being  polluted  in  that  manner,  and  used  to  drain  the  sewers  of 
these  large  cities. 

Mr.  Gray  said  when  this  subject  came  up  before  the  county  society^ 
one  of  the  health  officers  of  the  city  had  met  with  them  and  assured 
them  that  they  should  have  the  co-operation  of  himself  and  of  the 
city  council  in  their  effort  to  dispose  of  city  garbage  and  getting  rid 
of  all  this  filth.  That  was  the  question  a  committee  now  had  before 
them.  It  was  hoped  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  railroada 
for  removing  stable  manure  to  different  points  near  the  city  where  it 
could  be  used.  He  thought  street  sweepings  one  of  the  best  fertiliz- 
ers to  be  had,  and  the  question  was  how  to  get  them  from  the  city. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  was  of  no  value.  There  were  questions  in  re- 
.  gard  to  this  subject  that  required  much  thought  and  consideration  in 
ordy*  to  make  any  definite  proposition  to  the  city  council.  As  a  rale 
aldermen  knew  very  little  about  the  subject  of  city  sanitation,  and 
many  of  them  cared  very  little  about  it,  either. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  President,  this  discussion  has  brought  to  my 
mind  the  method  considered  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  Chicaga 
some  years  ago.  At  one  time  I  found  some  members  of  my  family 
were  suffering,  and  we  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  river  water.  Since 
living  in  this  city  I  began  the  use  of  very  pure  water,  brought  in  from 
Glenwood  springs.  The  disease  known  as  winter  cholera;  we  hear  of 
it  everywhere;  we  had  it  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1880-1;  it  was 
an  epidemic  that  was  almost  universal,  and  scarcely  a  family  escaped. 
I  hear  a  great  deal  of  it  here,  but  I  have  had  no  case  of  it  in  my 
family.  I  haven't  known  a  family  that  used  the  spring  water  that 
have  suffered  with  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  it  might  be  the 
river  water 'that  caused  the  winter  cholera. 

In  Chicago  it  is  claimed  the  crib  is  so  far  out  from  the  shore  that  do 
impurity  from  the  city  could  reach  it,  but  that  never  entirely  satisfied 
me;  I  always  felt  nervous  about  the  Chicago   water.    I  suggest  this 
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for  others  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  the  river  water  that  is 
responsible  for  what  we  are  suflPering  here  this  winter. 

President  Elliot.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  stuff  we  are 
turning  into  the  river  here,  I  would  state  that  our  health  officer 
stated  at  the  meeting  referred  to  by  Mr  Gray,  that  the  city  wasdumff- 
ing  into  the  river  from  two  to  seven  hundred  wagon  loads  per  day. 

Mr.  Pearce.     It  means  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  wasted. 

President  Elliot.  The  market  gardeners  do  not  properly  estimate 
the  value  of  this  material  that  is  being  wasted,  and  see  the  necessity 
of  saving  it  and  carrying  it  back  upon  their  lands.  They  are  coming 
to  that  point  rapidly.  It  is  high  time  some  method  was  devised  for 
disposing  of  this  material,  and  having  it  deposited  on  the  land  in 
proper  shape. 

Prof.  Folwell.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  nurseryman  of  the 
neighborhood  as  to  how  far  fertilization  is  necessary,  and  how  much 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  can  use  seventy -five  loads  of  manure  on  an  acre^ 
our  market  gardeners  are  using  that  quantity  now  of  stable  manure. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Minnetonka  we  could  use  that  amount  per 
acre  on  a  section  of  land.  We  ought  to  have  it,  and  the  amount  of 
manure  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  city  of  Minneapolis  is  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Gray.  We  calculate  to  use  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  tons  to 
the  acre.  If  we  use  cow  manure  we  put  on  fifty  tons  per  acre,  and  if 
we  use  coarser  material  mixed,  we  put  on  still  more.  It  is  not  profit- 
able in  market  gardening  operations  to  lower  that  amount  any  one 
season.     If  we  do  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  crop  produced. 

President  Elliot.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hale,  the  secre- 
tary  of  our  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  have  got  into  the  wrong  place, 
but  perhaps  I  can  manage  to  get  out.  I  have  never  been  more  inter^ 
ested  in  my  life  than  by  the  reading  of  the  paper  just  read  by  Col. 
Folwell,  and  for  various  reasons.  Later  on  I  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  what  I  have  done  in  my  own  garden. 

When  yon  come  to  take  into  account,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  no 
longer  ago  than  1887  when  Franklin  Steele,  now  dead,  entered  the 
first  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  it  is  but  a  short  time.  Since 
that  time  a  city  has  grown  up  here  of  160,000  or  170,000  people.. 
Every  man  that  has  come  here  has  come  with  the  intention  to  benefit 
his  condition  financially.  Taking  into  account  the  shortness  of  the 
time  and  the  object  of  the  people  in  coming  here,  there  has  not  beea 
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iime  to  do  eyerythiug.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived,  and  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  necessity  will  settle  the  question  before  long,  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  and  the  course  to  be  taken.  I  believe  it  is  all 
wrong  to  adulterate  the  waters  of  this  river  that  our  neighbors  of 
even  St.  Paul  or  below  should  be  injured  thereby.  But  up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  no  way  to  avoid  it.  I  believe  that  all  the  manure 
of  whatever  kind  can  be  used  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  around 
this  city,  to  very  great  profit,  and  the  city  be  benefitted  thereby  in 
^very  respect.  Of  course  the  first  consideration  is  that  of  public 
health. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  referred  to  winter  cholera.  I  would  state  that 
my  wife  is  a  very  particular  person;  she  believes  the  freezing  of  water 
purifies  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  she  uses  no  tea  or  coffee  except  from 
melted  ice.  I  can't  exactly  see  how  it  has  any  effect,  but  she  still  in* 
sists  that  it  is  the  best  way  and  I  do  not  object  to  it.  She  would  have 
her  way,  you  know,  anyhow,  Colonel,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  not  alone, 
[Laughter.]  This  is  true,  however,  there  has  been  no  member  of  our 
family  afSicted  with  the  disease  this  winter;  there  may  be  something 
in  it. 

In  regard  to  fertilizing  a  garden  I  have  had  some  experience,  as  I 
have  a  small  one.     You  may  have  been  by  it  several  times. 

President  Elliot.     It  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  do  know  that  I  nevf>r  had  success  in  gardening  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  without  manure.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
people  in  this  northwestern  country  is  they  try  to  get  ov^r  four 
times  as  much  ground  as  they  can  take  care  of  properly.  The  profits 
of  the  farmer  would  be  increased  vastly  if  a  great  deal  more  manure 
were  used  per  acre. 

I  have  three-eighths  of  an  acre  in  my  garden  and  the  buildings  occupy 
a  portion,  but  1  raise  more  garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  on  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  that  purpose — three  or  four  times  as  much  as  my  family 
consumes.  Every  year  my  milkman  draws  me  three  or  four  loads  of 
manure  which  is  used  on  the  land.  One  year  it  was  a  little  too  heavy 
and  not  thoroughly  mixed.  But  the  point  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the 
fertilizing  material  of  this  city  can  be  profitably  used  in  the  surround- 
ing country  here  and  our  citizens  and  the  farmers  mutually  bene- 
fitted. 

I  have  been  interested  in  and  gratified  to  see  the  agitation  in  regard 
to  this  matter  by  the  local  society  here;  I  hope  the  question  will  be 
pressed  and  some  means  devised  for  the  disposition  of  all  this  waste 
material.    I  believe  in  thoroughly   manuring  the  soil.     I  never  had 
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much  success  in  farming  unless  I  put  into  the  soil  a  little  more  than  I 
took  out. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Market  gardners  are  many  of  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  manure  and  it  is  nec^sary  that  it  be  taken  to  the  country  by 
the  cars. 

Mr.  Hale  cited  the  instance  at  Chicago,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stock- 
yards, where  the  offal  was  disposed  of  in  that  manner  and  taken  con- 
siderable distance. 

Mr.  Pearce  thought  there  was  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
removal  of  this  material  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  various  railways  could  remove  it  toi;he  different  sec- 
tions of  country  where  most  needed;  they  would  doubtless  haul  it  ai 
a  nominal  rate. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  this  was  an  important  matter.  If  market  garden- 
ers were  to  supply  the  demand  for  vegetables  in  the  city  they  should 
take  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  material  to  fertilize  their  lands 
properly, 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  President,nearly  forty  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in 
fruit  raising  and  market  gardetiing  on  the  Delaware  river,  some  twen- 
ty miles  above  Philadelphia.  I  was  then  a  pretty  active  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  horticultural  societies,  and  this 
question  we  are  discussing  to-night  used  to  come  up  very  often.  We 
were  very  anxious,  many  of  us,  for  a  proper  solution  of  the  question. 
There  were  various  companies  started.  I  remember  a  certain  profes- 
sor in  New  York  City  recommended  an  article  called  *' Poudrette," 
and  there  were  companies  formed  in  different  cities  for  utilizing  the 
garbage  of  cities.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  manufactured  or 
not.  It  used  to  be  made  very  extensively.  We  used  to  get  stable 
manure  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  brought  up  on  sloops,  and 
landed  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  good  many  farmers  used  'Toud- 
rette,"  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  it  was  such  miserable  stuff  it 
was  scarcely  good  for  anything.  The  genuine  article  was  valuable  as 
a  manure;  but  there  are  people  who,  if  they  can  buy  a  sham  article 
that  is  a  little  cheaper,  will  get  it  and  think  that  is  economy.  But  I 
know  I  preferred  a  sloop  load  of  Philadelphia  manure  to  all  of  that 
stuff  they  could  bring  me. 
On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

Third  Day.  Thursday,  Jan.  19. 1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  President  Elliot. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  given  an  opportunity  to  address  the  Society  at 
this  time  and  came  forward  and  said : 

THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Cleveland/  Mr.  President,  I  was  asked  by  your  Secretary  last 
evening  if  I  was  connected  by  the  Pomological  ConsTress,  and  I  made 
reply  that  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  convention  when  that  con- 
gress was  formed,  and  I  was  asked  to  give  to-day  some  reminiscences 
of  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  I  had  in  my  posession  all  the  reports  and 
published  accounts  of  the  convention  at  which  that  congress  was  first 
organized,  they  were  all  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire,  when  my  office 
was  burned  and  everything  in  it.  So  that  all  that  I  can  tell  you  of  it  is 
from  my  own  memory.  I  was  at  that  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  horticultural  matters,  and  I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York,  to  meet  delegates  from  the  Massachusetts,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  other  horticultural  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  national  pomological  congress.  We  had  a  very  inter- 
esting session  in  New  York.     I  think  that  was  in  1848. 

I  remember  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  leading  pomologists  of 
the  country  present  at  that  time  We  elected  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presi- 
dent, and  he  continued  the  president  of  the  congress  till  his  death, 
only  a  year  or  two  ago;  he  was  re-elected  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Sam  Walker,  who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings; also  Caleb  Cook  and  A.  J.  Downing,  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,aDd 
Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Barry  was  the  secretary,  and 
the  Pomological  Congress  was  then  organized,  and  held  several  subse- 
sequent  meetings  at  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  I  attended  regularly 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  always  considered  their  work 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  the  best  manager  of  a  public  meeting  that  I  have 
ever  known,  perfectly  firm,  frank  and  straightforward,  in  all  respects, 
securing  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  listened  to  him;   a  man 
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of  a  remarkable  combination  of  character,  genial  and  pleasant.  The 
last  time  I  met  him  was  in  Chicago,  when  some  six  or  eight  years  ago 
the  pomological  convention  met  there.  I  had  not  attended  their  meet- 
ings for  a  number  of  years,  as  they  were  held  in  the  east  and  I  was 
then  fixed  at  Chicago;  bat  I  spent  the  day  with  him  and  met  some  of 
my  old  friends.  I  had  been  engaged  in  laying  oat  parks  in  Chicago 
for  some  years  then,  and  of  course  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
showing  my  old  friends  what  I  had  been  doing  there,  and  they  rode 
around  with  me  and  we  spent  the  day  together,  and  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant banquet  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  the  merchants  of 
Chicago. 

In  1882  I  was  invited  to  read  an  address  on  forestry  to  a  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  A  petition  had  been  sent  to  the 
legislature  for  an  experimental  forest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  state, 
and  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  invited  me  to  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  I  did.  Afterwards  the  Illinois  department  of 
agriculture  asked  for  it  to  be  published  in  their  transactions;  I  sent 
them  a  copy  and  they  published  it.  And  I  sent  copies  of  the  pamph- 
let to  diflFerent  friends,  and  among  them  one  to  Mr.  Wilder.  He  sent 
me  the  following  characteristic  letter  in  reply  which  I  want  to  read  to 
jou       It   was  the  last  CO  nmunication  I  had  froni  him;  here  it  is: 

LBTTBB  FBOM   MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

Dorchester,  July  4,  1882. 
"Thanks,  my  old  friend,  for  your  excellent  document  on  native 
forests.     It  is  a  capital  paper.     Go  on   with  the  good  wotk;  it  will  be 
a  blessing  to  future  generations.     Received  horticultural  documents. 

Tours  as  ever, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder." 

A.8  I  say,  the  Illinois  department  published  this  pamphlet.  I  have 
given  them  away  as  opportunity  has  offered.  I  don't  like  to  give 
them  where  they  are  not  appreciated,  for  I  don't  approve  of  '^casting 
pearls  before  swine,"  but  I  felt  so  sure  they  would  be  appreciated  here 
that  I  brought  a  lot  of  them,  and  which  I  beg  that  the  gentlemen 
present  will  help  themselves  to  if  they  care  to  take  them  home. 

President  Elliot.  This  is  very  interesting  to  me,  especially,  as  I 
hare  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Marshall  P.  Wilder  at  several  of 
these  pomological  conventions.  This  incident  brings  up  many  mem- 
ories in  my  own  mind  of  a  pleasinc:  nature.  We  hardly  realize  the 
great  loss  the  country  sustained  in  the  death  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
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but  he  had  done  a  good  work,  aad  he  has  left  a  monumeat  after  hiut 
sorely,  that  will  remain  with  the  American  people  for  ages. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all  say  that  the  worl 
of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  did  not  die  with  him.  I  believe  all  over  thii 
North  America  there  are  thousands  of  men  whom  he  edacated  in  hop 
ticultaral  pursuits  and  who  gained  inspiration  from  the  life  and  ex* 
ample  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  a  love  for  the  cause  he  adorned. 
For  myself,  I  can  say  he  was  a  man  who  for  over  thirty  years  I  looketl 
up  to  as  one  worthy  of  emulation,  and  I  feel  that  we  have  had  no  sa* 
perior  in  this  country  in  this  field  which  he  occupied.  He  had  thoa- 
sands  of  friends,  and  I  hope*  we  will  keep  his  memory  green  in  all  oar 
horticultural  meetings  while  we  live,  and  that  those  who  come  after 
us  may  partake  in  a  large  degree  of  the  same  inspiration. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  one  word  to  what  has 
been  said  concerning  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Marshall  P.  Wil- 
der. It  is  a  cause  of  the  greatest  discouragement  to  our  younger 
members,  and  to  practical  horticulturists  of  the  present  generation, 
when  we  look  at  the  many  chairs  left  vacant  and  to  be  filled,  by  the 
death  of  distinguished  pomologists  of  this  country;  and  among  the 
greatest  of  these  was  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have 
one  consolation,  aiid  that  is  that  the  study  and  the  love  of  horticnl* 
ture  is  very  much  like  some  diseases,  in  that  it  clings  till  death. 
Where  can  we  find  a  man  with  a  name  who  has  once  been  really  in- 
terested in  this  work,  and  who  has  once  devoted  his  thoughts  and 
study  to  the  promotion  of  horticulture  that  ever  left  it  until  his  voice 
was  stilled  in  death  ? 

We  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  the  Down- 
ings,  Mr.  Wilder  and  others,  and  we  have  among  us  now  such  men  as 
T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  those  who  are  devoting  their  life  work  to 
the  interests  of  horticulture.  One  characteristic  about  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  was,  while  there  were  those  that  were  intimate  with  him  and 
knew  him  best  could  not  see  the  brilliant  genius  that  distinguished 
some  men,  still  there  was  that  invisible  influence  about  him  that  no 
one  could  meet  him  without  being  attracted,  and  leaving  him  to  reH 
member  and  admire  him  forever  afterwards. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  What  the  gentleman  has  just  remarked  upon  the 
influence  of  horticulture  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,  which  I  trust 
will  prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  pardon  my  using  it.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  went  from  New  Jersey  with  a  delegation  to  attend  the  great 
triennial  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  in 
vitation.     The  gentlemen  who  went  with  me  were  strangers  in  Mas 
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sachusetfcs,  and  as  that  was  my  old   home  I  took  them  to  show  them 
what  was  most  interesting  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  connection 
with  every  specialty,  and  among  other  places  I  took  them  to  the  gar- 
den of  old  Samuel  6.   Perkins,  a  brother  of  Col.  Perkins,  a  man  of 
lar^e  fortune,  and  who  has  been  many  years  retired  from  business, 
devoting  himself  most  zealously  to  horticulture.     We  found  him  past 
eighty  years  old  and  nearly   blind,  seated  on  a  camp  stool  in  his  gar- 
den pruning  his  pear  trees,   and  guiding  himself  along  where  to  cut 
by  feeling.    He  could  tell  a  fruit  bud  from  a  leaf  bud  by  feeling;  and 
on  some  of  my  friends  blaming  him  and  expressing  their  gratification 
at  seeing  such  self-interest  in  the  cause  at  such  an  age,  he  made  a  re- 
mark that  has  clung  to  me  ever  since,  and  of  which  I   am   reminded 
by  what  you  have  just  said : 

'*  Gentlemen,  the  love  of  gardening  has  this  advantage  over  any 
other  taste,  that  it  forces  a  man  to  labor  as  long  as  he  lives;  and 
labor,  gentlemen,  is  the  greatest  blessing  God  ever  gave  to  man." 

Col.  Stevens  was  here  requested  to  read  a  paper  prepared  by  him 
upon  Indian  foods: 

WILD  FOOD. 

By  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-. 

I  am  requested  to  hand  down  to  this  generation  tbe  varieties  of  the 
primitive  or  wild  food  incident  to  this  soil  and  climate  from  which  the 
Indians  used  in  part  to  subsist  on. 

The  lamented  Philander  Prescott,  who  was  so  brutally  killed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  August,  1862,  informed  me  in  1849 
that  when  he  came  to  the  Northwest  in  1819  the  natives  depended 
much  on  this  wild  food.  In  most  instances  it  was  easily  gathered, 
and  I  found  that  while  among  the  Indians  in  an  early  day,  that  even  a 
white  man  would  soon  become  fond  of  the  wild  sweet  potato  and  one 
or  two  other  varieties  of  the  wild  tubers  the  squaws  used  to  serve  up 
to  us. 

According  to  Mr.  Prescott  the  most  prominent  varieties  of  wild  pro- 
duct used  by  the  Indians  were  the  mendo  or  wild  sweet  potato,  yesp- 
senah  or  wild  prairie  turnip,  panhe  or  artichoke,  omenechak  or  wild 
beans,  psen-chin-chah  or  swamp  potato,  pesich-ah,  towahapa  or  wild 
rice. 

The  mendo,  or  wild  sweet  potato,  is  found  throughout  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,   and  other  streams  in  the  central  part  of 
18 
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Minnesota.   It  grows  about  the  bases  of  bluffs,  in  rather  moist  but  sofl; 
and  rich  ground.    The  plants  resemble  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  root 
is  similar  in  taste  and  growth.   In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Thos.  E  wank,  dated 
Nov.    10,    1849,    a    copy  of    which  I  have  in   my  possession,  Mr. 
Prescott  says:     ''It  does  not  grow  so  large  nor  so  long  as  the  cul- 
tivated sweet  potato,  but  I  should  have  thought  it   the  same  were  it 
not  that  the  wild  potato  is  not  affected   by  the  frost."    The  Indians 
dimply  boiled  them  in  water  when  being  prepared  for  the  table.    I 
ihave  intended  to  have  made  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mendo,  believing  they  would  bear  civilization,  and  perhaps  when  per- 
fected a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato  of  great  value  would  be  added  to 
sOur  products.     I  regret  much  my  negligence  in  this  matter. 
.  The  tip-sne-ah,  or  wild  prairie  tarnip,  grows  on   the  high  native 
prairies,  one  or  two  together,  in  size  from  a  small  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a 
goose  egg,  and  of  the  same  form.     They  have  a  thick  black  or  brown 
bark,  but  are  nearly  pure  white  inside,  with  very  little  moisture.  They 
grow  about  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  Indian  women 
used  to  dig  them  with  a  sharp  pointed  stick  forced  into  the  ground  and 
used  as  a  lever.  They  were  boiled  and  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  same 
manner  we  use  our  turnips    They  were  frequently  split  open  and  dried 
for  winter  use   by  the  squaws.     When  dried   they  resembled  chalk. 
Mr.  Prescott  thought  that  when  thus  dried  they  could  be  ground  into 
flour  and  that  they  made  a  very  palatable  bread.     The  pang-he,  or  ar- 
tichoke, grows  where  the  land  is  rich,  near  fallen  or  decayed  timber. 
It  was  only  used  for  food   when  the  Indians  were  very  hungry.    The 
Omen-chah  or  wild  bean  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  valleys  in  the 
old  territory  where  the  land  was  moist   and  rich.     In  regard  to  this 
plant  Mr.  Prescott  says :     ''It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  bean,  with  a  rich 
and  very  pleasant  flavor      When  used  in  a  stew,  I  have  thought  them 
superior  to  any  garden  vegetable  I  had  ever  tasted." 

The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  them,  and  pigeons  get  fat  on  the  pro- 
duct in  the  spring.  The  plant  is  a  slender  vine,  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  heighth,  with  small  pods  two  to  four  inches  high — with  small  pods 
two  to  three  inches  long,  containing  from  three  to  five  beans.  The 
pod  dries  and  opens,  the  beans  fall  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring 
take  root  and  grow  again."  There  is  no  question  in  my  opinion  but 
what  this  plant  could  be  successfully  cultivated  and  civilized. 

The  psen-chin-chah,  or  swamp  potato,  was  found — and  I  suppose  it 
is  so  to  this  day — ^in  the  mud  and  water  about  three  feet  deep.  The 
leaf  is  as  large  as  the  cabbage  leaf.  The  stem  has  but  one  leaf,  which 
has,   as  it  were,  two  horns  or  points.    The  root  is  obtained  by  the 
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Indian  women;  they  wade  in  the  water  and  gather  the  roots.  It  is  of 
oblong  shape,  of  a  whitish  yellow,  with  a  few  black  rings  aronnd  it, 
of  a  slightly  pangent  taste,  and  not  disagreeable  when  eaten  with  salt 
or  meat. 

The  psen-chah  I  believe  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  last  but  the 
tuber  not  so  large.  The  stem  and  leaf  are  similar,  but  grow  in  deeper 
water.  The  Indians  are  very  found  of  them.  Both  of  these  tubers 
are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  muskrat  lodges,  stored  by  them 
for  winter  use.    It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  call  them  a  luxury. 

The  ta-wah-pah  is  another  tuber,  or  rather  a  root,  that  the  Indians 
esteem  highly  as  food.  Like  the  two  preceding,  it  is  a  water  product. 
The  stem,  leaf,  and  a  yellow  flower  is  like  the  pond  lilly.  It  is  found 
in  the  lakes,  in  water  and  mud  from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  The  In- 
dian women  used  to  gather  them  in  large  quantities.  The  root  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  length,  very  rous;  there  are  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  cells  running  the  whole  length  of  the  root.  It  is  slightly  sweet 
and  glutinous.  The  Indians  generally  boiled  it  with  wild  fowl,  but 
often  roasted  it  in  the  absence  of  wild  game.  All  of  these  roots  were 
preserved  by  the  Indians  for  winter  use,  by  boiling  and  then  drying 
them  over  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun. 

The  greatest  product  of  all  was  the  wild  rice,  at  least  as  an  article 
of  food,  of  which  the  Indians  themselves  gathered  instead  of  the 
women.  They  used  it  in  all  of  their  great  feasts.  It  was  found — 
and  I  suppose  it  is  to  this  day — in  lakes  and  streams,  where  the  mud 
and  lifter  is  from  three  or  four  feet  deep  upwards  to  ten  or  fifteen. 
The  rice  harvest  was  a  short  one.  It  was  only  of  a  week's  duration. 
When  ripe  the  slightest  touch  shakes  it  off,  a  strong  wind  of  short 
duration  scatters  it  in  the  water.  The  Indians  obtained  it  by  pad- 
dling a  canoe  among  the  rice,  when  with  a  hooked  stick  they  drew 
the  stalks  over  the  canoe  and  whipped  off  the  grains.  They  continued 
to  push  the  canoe  on  and  whipped  off  the  rice  until  the  canoe  was 
full,  then  carried  the  cargo  to  the  shore,  unload,  fill  again  until  the 
season  was  ended. 

To  dry  the  rice  they  erected  scaffolds  about  four  feet  high,  eight 
wide  and  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long,  covered  with  reed  grass.  On  these 
the  rice  was  placed  and  dried  by  a  slow  fire  kindled  under  the  scaffold 
and  kept  burning  about  a  day  and  a  half.  The  beard  is  longer  than 
that  of  rye,  and  to  remove  it  and  the  chaff  the  Indians  made  a 
hole  in  the  earth  about  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  in  which 
they  placed  a  skin,  uni  put  about  a  peck  of  the  dried  rice  at  a  time 
ia  the  hole.     Then  the  Indian,  holding  himself  by  a  stake  planted 
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near,  stamped  off  the  heads.  It  is  then  cleaned  and  stored  for  future 
use.  It  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  many  of  the  pioneers  prefer  it  to  the 
California  rice.  I  never  did,  but  frequently  in  an  early  day  wa» 
obliged  to  eat  it  or  go  hungry. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  botanical  name  to  these  products.  I 
prefer  to  let  them  remain  in  their  own  native  Dakota,  just  as  Mr. 
Prescott  left  them  so  many  years  ago. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Col.  Stevens,  with  the  re- 
quest of  a  copy  for  publication. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Owen,  editor  of  Farm,  Stoek 
and  Home: 

FORESTS  AND  MINES. 

The  Rslatiok  of  Oub  Undbyeloped  Ieok  akd  Coal  Mikis  to 
OuB  Oyebdeyeloped  Foeests. 

By  S.  M.  Owen,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

This  country  has  now  reached  a  period  of  intellectual  and  material 
development  so  advanced  that  new  problems  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves,  as  new  scenes  present  themselves  to  the  traveler  ia 
a  strange  country.  As  a  nation  we  have  driven  such  a  furious  race  be- 
hind the  spirited  steeds  of  progress  that  we  have  forgotten  everything 
save  theexhilerating  sensation'of  our  rapid  ride;  have  been  oblivious  to 
the  terrific  strain  to  which  carriage,  steeds  and  rider  have  been  sub- 
jected; have  been  indifferent  to  a  possibly  useless  waste  of  energy  and 
misuse  of  resources.  We  have  been  forgetful  of  the  past  and  thought* 
less  for  the  future.  If  we  feel  any  gratitude  toward  our  ancestors,  the 
sentiment  is  not  powerful  enough  to  properly  impress  us  with  our  ob- 
ligations to  posterity. 

This  unwise,  even  dangerous,  indifference  of  the  present  regarding 
the  future  is  manifest  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  it  is  my  purpose  to  call 
your  attpntion  to  but  one  of  them,  though  that  one  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  it  is  one  that  is  leaving  in  its  wake  the  most  of  dan* 
ger  and  calamity;  I  allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  oar 
country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  the  climatology  of  this  subject.    I 
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assume  that  every  one  of  you  know  how  important  a  factor  that  is  in 
the  forestry  problem;  bat  if  anyone  of  yon  do  not,  I  am  certain  you 
have  those  among  you  who  can  discuss  that  phase  of  the  subject  more 
intelligently  than  I  can.  I  will  not  stop  here  eyen  to  discuss  the  govern- 
mental absurdity  of  giving  timber  destroyers  an  immense  bounty  for  de- 
molishing the  great  forests  which  temper  the  north  winds  to  our  suffer- 
ing fields  and  fruits,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  liberally  for  plant- 
ing trees  to  modify  the  winds  from  the  west ! 

My  purpose  is  to  give  some  well  authenticated  statistics  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  forests,  the  rate  at  which  they  are  being  destroyed, 
their  probable  duration  if  the  present  rate  of  destruction  is  main- 
tained, and  to  suggest  means  of  supplementing  them  with  other  re- 
sources It  does,  indeed,  seem  incredible  that  this  country,  yet  in  its 
infancy — as  the  lives  of  nations  are  estimated — and  which  was  en- 
dowed with  a  wealth  of  timber  regarded  as  absolutely  inexhaustible, 
should  enter  the  front  door  of  the  second  century  of  its  life  to  be 
there  confronted  with  the  most  melancholy  of  all  problems,  that  of 
an  insufficient  timber  supply — a  timber  area  so  narrowed  that  proces- 
sions of  climatic  calamities  are  almost  constantly  on  the  march  by 
reason  of  the  narrowness.  But  however  incredible  this  may  seem  it 
is  not  the  less  true;  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  as  we  may,  or  sing  never 
so  sweetly  our  bounty-paid  lumber  lords  to  the  contrary,  the  present 
condition  of  our  forests  is  deplorable.  The  insufficiency  of  our  tim- 
ber supply  is  already  appalling,  and  daily  growing  more  so,  because — 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — parsimony  and  extravagance  are  running 
a  joint  race  of  devastation  and  waste! 

The  figures  which  I  am  about  to  present  for  your  consideration  are 
authentic  and  reliable,  and  I  would  have  no  one  consider  them  as  the 
emanations  of  an  alarmist's  brain,  or  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is 
said  that  our  Western  and  Northwestern  mills  have  in  forty  years  de- 
stroyed the  timber  that  it  took  two  hundred  years  to  grow.  The 
capacity  of  the  present  mills  in  the  South  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the 
valuable  timber  in  that  region  in  twenty-five  years,  and  it  would  take 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  of  intelligent  timber 
<5Qlture  to  renew  the  probable  destruction  of  the  next  tweuty-five 
years.  There  are  yet  enormous  belts  of  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
yet  careful  calculations  have  demonstrated  that  when  that  supply  is 
drawn  upon  for  the  nation*s  needs — as  it  soon  must  be  if  something 
is  not  done  to  check  the  present  frightful  consumption  and  reckless 
waste^it  cannot  possibly  last  over  fifty  years. 

It  requires  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  almost  inconceivable  con- 
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sumption  of  timber  in  this  country  to  enable  us  to  be  incredulous  re- 
garding its  claimed  insufficiency.  If  your  minds  can  grasp  the  follow- 
ing figures,  you  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  forestry  situation. 
Careful  estimates,  based  on  the  most  laborious  and  painstaking 
research  of  the  forestry  diyision  of  the  national  department  of  agri* 
culture,  place  the  annual  consumption  of  timber  at  20,000,000,000 
cubic  feet— 240,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  or,  if  we  now  number 
60,000,000  people,  4,000  feet  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land.    This  amount  is  made  up  as  follows : 

For  lumber  market  and  wood  manufactures,  2,500,000,000  cubic 
feet;  railroad  construction  (new  construction,  based  on  the  average  of 
the  past  ten  years),  360,000,000  cubic  feet;  charcoal,  260,000,000 
cubic  feet;  fence  material,  500,000,000  cubic  feet;  fuel,  17,600,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

These  amounts  are  actually  used,  but  they  do  not  comprise  the  total 
of  forest  depletion ;  for  our  wasteful  practices,  culling  and  thinning 
forests  (leaving  the  residue  to  die),  and  conflagrations,  add  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  to  the  already  enormous  total.  It  is 
known  that  the  carefully  protected  and  intelligently  cultured  forests 
of  Germany  make  an  annual  growth  of  fifty  cubic  feet  per  acre.  If 
our  forests  were  making  a  corresponding  growth — which  no  intelli- 
gent forester  will  admit — on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  estimate  of  loss 
by  waste  and  fire,  it  would  take  the  growth  of  500,000,000  acres  to 
keep  pace  with  our  consumption. 

Four  years  ago  a  careful  canvass  was  made  to  determine  the  forest 
area  of  the  United  States.  Including  the  previously  mentioned  Pa- 
cific coast  belts,  and  the  vast  timbered  regions  of  Alaska,  we  have  a 
total  of  only  489,280,000  acres.  It  is  unsafe  to  estimate  the  annual 
growth  of  our  forests  at  over  one-half  those  of  Germany,  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent;  and  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  put  the  loss  by 
waste  and  fire  at  thirty-five  per  cent — less  than  an  average  of  the  va- 
rious estimates.  This  gives  a  total  consumption  of  twenty-seven 
billion  cubic  feet,  and  an  annual  growth  of  only  12,231,000,000  cubic 
feet!  Appalling  as  these  figures  are,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  it  is  admitted  that  many  of  the  above  estimated  forest  lands  do 
not  possess  a  foot  of  valuable  timber — are  but  swamps  of  brush,  hill- 
tops of  scrubs,  and  worthless  second  growths  on  former  timber 
lands. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  never 
were  confronted  with  a  more  serious  problem  than  the  one  now  under 
consideration.    They  never  were  confronted  with  a  problem  which 
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demanded  more  intelligent  or  more  radical  treatment,  nor  one  fraught 
with  more  importance  to  the  future  dwellers  of  this  land,  which  God 
made  so  fair  and  endowed  so  richly. 

Id  what  direction  does  dutj  lie,  must  be  our  first  thought;  that 
point  settled,  duty's  paths  must  be  trodden  persistently  and  uncom* 
promisiDgly.  No  consideration  of  a  public  or  private  uature  must  be 
considered  paramount  to  this  one.  Investigation  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  this  question  is  provided  with  two  duty  paths;  one  is  the  plant- 
ing of  timber,  the  other  is  the  preservation  of  that  which  we  yet  pos- 
sess. Concerning  the  importance  of  the  first  duty  we  are  all  agreed;, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  pursued  this  path  with 
the  energy,  ability,  nor  to  the  extent  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
demanded.  Tree  planting  in  this  country  is  as  yet  but  a  vaguely  de- 
fined sentiment.  In  many  localities,  on  many  farms,  this  sentiment 
has  crystalized  into  fair  timber  belts  and  thrifty  groves;  these  are, 
however,  but  drops  in  the  vast  ocean  of  desolation  which  has  washed 
over  and  well  nigh  obliterated  our  once  magnificent  forests. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  end  of  the  subject.  Change  the 
sentiment  of  tree  culture,  if  you  will,  into  a  great  intelligently 
organized  fact;  make  it  a  government  work  of  unparalled  mag- 
nitude and  efiBciency,  and  yet  that  will  be  following  but  one  of  the 
paths  of  duty  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  of  stopping  the  unnecessary  con* 
sumption  and  preventing  needless  waste.  Right  here  allow  me  to  say 
that  governmental  forest  planting  co-existent  with  government  en- 
couragement of  forest  destruction,  is  a  bung  hole  waste  and  a  spigot 
saving  policy  so  idiotic  that  our  posterity  will  be  amply  justified  in  de- 
risively laughing  at  our  folly;  and  it  is  a  policy  that  cannot  be  changed 
too  quickly. 

If  we  have  any  resources  which  can  be  made  to  supplement  the  one 
of  timber,  we  should  surely  hasten  to  utilize  them;  if  we  have  any  re- 
inforcements which  can  aid  our  forests  in  holding  their  own  against 
the  vandalism  which  is  now  so  rapidly  destroying  them,  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  enlisting  them  in  the  holy  cause.  The 
reinforcements  are  at  hand;  we  possess  them  in  untold  quantities,  aiid 
they  are  marvelously  easy  of  access;  these  great  resources  are  coal  and 
iron. 

We  are  burning  17,600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  our  precious  [forests 
every  year.  At  the  same  time  we  possess  two-thirds  of  the  known 
coal  of  the  world,  but  it  is  so  hemmed  about  by  unnatural  trade  laws, 
and  so  dominated  and  controlled  by^capitalistic  combinations  that  it  is 
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made  one  of  the  laxnries  of  life,  beariDg  a  higher  price  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  globe,  and  hence  enormously  and  unnecessarily 
augmenting  the  consumption  of  wood.  I  will  not  waste  words 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject;  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  iusult 
to  your  intelligence  to  enlarge  upon  so  palpable  an  absurdity. 
Of  iron  and  its  possibilities  as  a  timber  saver  I  must  have  more  to 
say.  First,  allow  me  to  quote  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  to  the  last  International  Exposition  held  in  Paris, 
as  refers  to  our  natural  wealth  of  coal  and  iron.  It  so  tersely  calls 
the  roll  of  the  reinforcements  I  am  now  considering  that  I  think  it 
can  but  interest  you. 

Along  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the  highland  range  from  the  borders 
of  the  Hudson  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles,  is  found  the  great  magnetic  range,  traversing  seven  States  in 
its  length  and  course.  Parallel  with  this,  in  the  great  limestone  val- 
ley which  lies  along  the  margin  of  the  coal  fields,  are  the  brown  hem- 
atites, in  such  quantities  at  some  points,  especially  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  as  fairly  to  stagger  the  imagination.  And, 
finally,  in  the  coal  basin,  is  a  stratum  of  fossiliferous  ore,  beginning 
in  a  comparatively  thin  seam  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  termin- 
ating in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  a  bed  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  over 
which  a  horseman  may  ride  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Beneath 
this  bed,  but  still  above  the  water  level,  are  to  be  found  the  coal 
seams,  exposed  upon  mountain  sides,  whose  flanks  are  covered  with 
magnificent  timber,  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing charcoal  iron.  Passing  westward,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is 
reached  that  wonderful  range  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  in  moun- 
tains rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  surface,  or  in  beds  beneath  the 
soil,  culminates  at  Lake  Superior  in  deposits  of  ore  which  .excite  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders;  and  returning  thence  to  the  Atlantic  slope, 
in  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York  is  a  vast  undeveloped  region, watered 
by  rivers  whose  beds  are  of  iron,  and  traversed  by  mountains  whose 
foundations  are  laid  upon  the  same  material;  while  in  and  among  the 
coal  beds  themselves  are  found  scattered  but  rich  deposits  of  hematite 
and  fossiliferous  ores,  which  by  their  close  proximity  to  coal  and  a 
market  makes  possible  the  development  of  an  iron  industry  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  From  these  vast  treasures  the  world  might  draw  its 
supplies  for  centuries  to  come,  and  with  these  the  inquirer  may  rest 
contented,  without  further  question;  for  all  the  coal  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  be  deposited  within  this  iron  rim,  and  its  square 
miles  would  not  occupy  one-quarter  of  the  coal  area  of  the  United 
States. 
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In  Tery  truth  it  may  be  said  that  iron  and  coal  are  almost  as  plenty 
in  this  country  as  dirt !  They  are  almost  as  boundless  as  **  the  empty, 
vast  and  wandering  air."  We  have  all  the  materials  for  iron  making 
ia  conjunction,  and  all  of  them  above  water  level!  From  their  beds 
they  can  be  carried  by  their  own  gravity  to  the  smelting  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills.  In  no  other  country  on  earth  do  such  conditions  pre« 
vail;  in  no  other  country  do  they  even  remotely  approximate  them! 
This  certainly  means  that  iron  can  be  easily  and  profitably  produced 
in  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price  than  in  any  other  country,  for 
in  all  other  countries  materials  must  be  mined  from  great  depths  and 
brought  together  from  long  distances. 

Now,  with  cheap  iron  given  us,  what  will  we  do  with  it,  how  make 
make  it  supplement  timber,  and  lessen  the  consumption  of  wood?  I 
answer,  in  a  thousand  ways!  But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  but  a 
few.  One  of  our  most  remorseless  timber  destroying  agents  is  the 
railroad.  The  timber  it  uses  is  of  the  very  best.  The  element  it  takes 
from  the  forests  is  analagous  to  the  youth  of  a  nation.  The  primest, 
sturdiest,  most  promising  representatives  of  the  forest  are  sacrificed 
to  the  demands  of  the  railroad.  Whether  for  ties,  bridges,  culverts 
or  cars,  nothing  but  the  freshest,  purest  blood  of  the  fast  disappear- 
ing aristocracy  of  trees  will  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  railroad  giant. 
Five  hundred  and  ten  million  cubic  feet  of  such  timber  is  used  annu- 
ally for  ties,  bridges  and  telegraph  poles  alone.  Estimating  the  an- 
nual growths  of  our  forests  at  forty  cubic  feet  an  acre,  it  takes  the 
growth  of  12,750,000  acres  to  provide  for  these  three  items,  and  et^ery 
<mbic  foot  of  them  should  be  iron  ! 

Iron  bridges  and  culverts  for  railroads  should  be  made  compulsory 
^y  law.  The  London  Daily  News^  in  commenting  on  that  terrible  dis- 
aster at  Chatsworth,  last  summer,  said:  '*  And  the  strangest  thing 
about  this  strange,  sad  accident,  is  that  the  culvert  was  made  of 
wood.'*  Strange,  indeed,  must  it  have  seemed  to  an  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman; and  it  should  be  made  impossible  by  intelligent  Americans! 

The  iron  railroad  tie  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  been  in 
use  in  Europe  for  twenty  years,  and  substitution  of  iron  for  wooden 
ties  is  now  being  made  there  with  marvelous  rapidity.  In  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Holland  one  eighth  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage 
was  supplied  with  iron  ties  as  long  ago  as  1884.  At  the  present  time 
the  percentage  is  much  larger,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Even  in 
sleepy  old  Mexico,  on  one  railroad  alone  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
iron  ties  are  being  put  in  every  year.  This  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  is  done  in  the  interest  of  economy;    but  this  interest  does 
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not  obtain  in  this  country,  because  of  the  economic  anomaly  existing 
here  of  a  scarcity  of  timber  at  a  low  price  and  a  plethora  of  iron  at  a 
high  price.  Does  it  not  behooye  the  lovers  of  trees,  and  those  who 
are  considerate  of  posterity,  to  do  what  they  can  to  destroy  such  an 
economic  anomoly? 

England  mines  her  coal  from  narrow  seams  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth;  is  compelled  to  import  more  ore  than  she  mines,  to  enable 
her  to  make  the  kind  of  iron  and  steel  the  world  wants,  and  is 
selling  ties  to  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Mexico,  while  the  United 
States  goes  on  remorselessly  deyastating  her  forests,  because  the  price 
of  her  iron  is  too  high  to  be  substituted  for  wood!  Instead  of  the 
highest,  we  should  have  the  lowest  priced  iron  in  the  world.  Then  we 
could  not  only  have  railroad  ties  of  iron,  but  bridges,  culverts,  tele- 
graph poles,  cars  and  depots  of  the  same  material.  We  could  have 
iron  wagon  bridges  and  culverts;  our  homes  might  be  shingled  with 
iron;  our  corn  cribs  and  granaries  built  of  iron;  and  these  great 
buildings  which  we  see  going  up  around  us  every  day  of  massive  brick 
and  stone  walls,  but  great  lumber  yards  for  interiors,  would  be  more 
cheaply  built,  and  infinitely  more  permanent  and  safe  if  iron  were 
used  instead  of  wood.  We  should  be  living  in  a  golden  age  of  iron, 
dominating  and  controlling  the  world's  markets,  instead  of  blindly  ig- 
noring the  great  wealth  at  our  feet,  and  constantly  looking  up  to  es- 
timate the  market  value  of  every  noble  tree  our  eyes  light  upon. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society, 
let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  this  question  is  one  that  must  not  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  partisan  prejudice,  nor  of  past  or 
present  predilections.  It  is  a  new  question;  it  has  a  significance  now 
it  did  not  have  when  forests  were  believed  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
relation  of  forests  to  mines  has  become  so  close  that  one  cannot 
be  intelligently  discussed  or  treated  without  considering  the  other. 
As  our  duty  to  God  and  our  children  is  above  every  other  duty,  so  is 
this  question  above  party  creed  or  party  allegiance. 

I  have  presented  these  facts  to  you  because  you  are  the  conservators 
of  the  forestry  interests  of  your  section  of  country.  My  object  is  to 
point  you  towards  a  means  of  protecting  and  preserving  your  ward, 
which  possibly  may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  I  trust  you  will  see  it 
as  I  do;  I  hope  you  will  not  ignore  the  points  I  have  made  simply  be- 
cause they  may  seem  Eutopian  at  the  first  glance,  or  impossible  of 
realization.  I  desire  you  to  first  ask  yourselves  if  the  points  are  right, 
if  they  are  reasonable;  and  if  you  decide  them  to  be  so,  and  do  what 
you  can  to  so  mold  legislation  that  the  desired  end  will  be  attained 
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ra  will  be  conscious  of  having  done  your  duty;  and  whether  yoc 
icceed  or  not,  you  may  be  assured  that  posterity  will  not  forget  t< 
ess  you  for  the  efforts  you  made  to  bequeath  to  it  the  priceless  bless 
g  of  thrifty  and  sufficient  forests. 

The  intelligent  conservatism  of  this  Society  is  known  and  acknowl 
Iged  all  over  the  land;  and  if  it  should  start  a  discussion  of  the  for 
try  problem  from  a  standpoint  similar  to  the  one  I  have  but  imper 
ctly  outlined,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
augurating  a  crusade  for  economic  and  commercial  methods  tha 
onld  eventually  prove  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to  our  forests 
it  to  our  industrial  system.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  t* 
is  body  the  danger  of  a  fanatical  or  dogmatfcal  agitation  of  thi 
lestion.  If  he  whose  cause  is  just  is  thrice  armed,  then  you  hav 
daponsinyour  hands  so  potent  that  calm  reason  is  [the  power  t< 
ield  them,  and  not  fiery  fanaticism. 

In  pursuing  the  present  policy  we  are,  I  feel  satisfied,  committing  i 
"eat  wrong  against  ourselves  and  a  great  crime  against  posterity 
be  wrong  must  be  righted  and  the  crime  must  be  stopped.  Some  da 
le  war  for  the  right  will  be  waged  on  this  line.  It  is  none  too  sooj 
'  declare  the  war,  nor  is  there  a  more  appropriate  place  to  declare  i 
lan  in  this  region,  where  the  first  and  greatest  suffering  will  be  ei 
irienced,  for  here  we  will  have  the  fewest  forest  trees,  yet  will  hav 
le  greatest  need  of  them. 

DI80U88IOK. 

Mr.  Sias.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  place  this  most  excellen 
iper  on  file,  and  the  author  be  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  als 
(quest  its  publication  in  the  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  and  that  men 
Brs  of  this  Society  be  furnished  with  copies. 

Col.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  1  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  hav 
1  opportunity  to  listen  to  this  paper.  It  is  one  of  great  importance 
have  read  much,  studied^  and  inquired  much  concerning  this  sul 
d,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  best  presentation  of  it  I  have  ever  hearo 
ie\moBt  complete  of  anything  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  1 
enough  to  distinguish  the{gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  it,  and  it  is 
redit  to  our  State.  We  are  not  happy  hyperboreans  he  re,  but  as  he  ha 
baracterized  us,  we  are  the  finest  body  of  men  in  the  world  intelle< 
lally  and  physically.  But  it  is  time,  as  shown  by  this  document 
>r  we  will  be  compelled  to  leave  this  country,  or  our  children  afte 
8— we  cannot  live  here — we  might  as  well  go  to  Greenland  or  la 
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land  to  live — unless  we  become  interested  in  forestry  and  plant  trees 
to  protect  the  people.  We  ought  to  have  a  thousand  copies  of  thi^ 
paper  published  immediately,  and  it  ought  to  be  distributed  widely. 
We  must  commence  this  work  of  national  defense.  The  war  of  the 
rebellion  and  all  other  wars  possible  cannot  do  the  damage  that  this 
work  is  now  doing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  avarice  and  greed  of  men, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  at  least  many  of  them.  I 
want  a  hundred  copies  of  this  myself,  and  I  will  send  them  to  scien- 
tific men  throughout  Europe,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  forestry 
generally. 

Col.  Stevens  said  he  hoped  the  motion  would  be  adopted,  as  the 
paper  was  a  valuable  one. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  to  amend  the  motion  By  authorizing  one  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  paper  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  So- 
ciety, not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  would  order  a  hundred  copies  for  distriba- 
tion  in  Iowa. 

Col.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  honored  member  among  us 
in  the  person  of  Col.  Robertson,  who  for  many  years  has  been  travel- 
ing in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  in  regard  to 
agricultural  matters  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. He  is  our  first  president  of  this  Society,  and  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  him  as  to  his  explorations  in  Europe. 

Col.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  your  time  with  any 
remarks,  but  I  may  say  here  that  I  was  requested  by  your  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  paper  upon  climatology  and  other  kindred  topics.  I  re- 
x^eived  his  letter  while  traveling  in  Northern  Europe,  and  was  so  oc- 
x^upied  at  the  time  that  the  matter  was  neglected.  But  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
pare a  short  paper  for  publication  on  the  topic  of  economic  climatolo- 
:gy  for  Minnesota. 
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SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Mr.  President  and  FeUaw  Members  ; 

I  have  the  honor  for  the  third  time  to  present  herewith  my  annual 
report.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  most  auspicious  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  we  meet  as  a  Society  on  this  our  twenty -first 
anniversary.  Some  of  the  earnest  band  of  workers  in  the  horticul- 
tural field,  who  helped  to  do  foundation  work  in  Minnesota,  are  with 
us  still  to-day.  Th^t  unanimity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  harmony  of 
action,  which  in  a  marked  degree  have  characterized  all  the  Society's 
transactions  in  the  past,  are  yet  preserved;  and  notwithstanding  ob- 
stacles that  may  perhaps  have  been  encountered  heretofore,  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made. 

Permit  me  here  to  add  with  that  illustrious  pomologist,  the  late  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  in  his  unique  address  before  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Boston,  in  1881,  when  he  said:  ''Happy,  most  happy  am  I 
to  join  hands  with  some  who  aided  in  the  establishment  of  our  insti- 
tution; who  rocked  the  cradle  of  its  infancy  and  still  survive  to  re- 
joice in  its  progress  and  usefulness." 

In  looking  back  upon  the  record  made  in  twenty  years  or  more  in 
horticultural  work  and  progress  in  our  North  Star  State,  we  find  a 
wondrous  field  for  study  and  reflection.  Some  most  important  les- 
sons have  been  taught  us  in  the  past,  from  which  we  should  glean 
wisdom  for  the  future  and  seek  to  profit  from  the  same  in  days  to 
come. 

OOMMBBOIAX  HOBTIOULTURE. 

It  has  been  said,  ''  It  is  no  royal  road  that  leads  on  to  fortune;" 
and  that  is  true,  at  least  on  horticultural  grounds.  In  growing  fruit 
there  must  be  neither  lack  of  perseverance,  watchfulness  nor  care;  and 
one  must  be  prepared  to  overcome  most  serious  obstacles,  and  only 
hope  to  be  successful  on  legitimate  lines,  no  matter  how  much  zeal  or 
skill  may  be  expended  when  once  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is 
known  to  be  impracticable  and  vain.  It  is  unreasonable,  for  in- 
stance, to  expect  that  Minnesota  should  compete  successfully  in  rais- 
ing fruit  with  California,  that  ''horticultural  paradise,"  as  it  is  often 
called,  at  least  in  a  commercial  way.  That  state  claims  greater  adapt- 
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ability  to  growing  fruits  of  every  kind  than  almost  any  other  clime, 
and  hence  the  industry  is  rapidly  upon  the  increase;  extrayagant  re- 
ports are  given  concerning  average  yields  of  fruit  and  prices  realized. 

BAPID  TBAK8IT. 

One  thing  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that,  by  the  use  of  good  refrigerator  cars,  these  California  froite 
are  readily  transported  and  brought  in  competition  with  the  products 
raised  in  other  states  and  sections  further  east.  As  is  well  known,  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  other  fruit  producing  states  some  growers  are 
becoming  more  or  less  alarmed  at  the  enormous  shipments  being 
made,  lest  home-grown  fruits  should  be  displaced  and  local  markets 
overstocked. 

INGBBASE    OF    8HIPMB2«¥T8, 

It  seems  these  fruits  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  finding  ready  sale. 
Our  local  dealers  and  commission  men  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
who  first  began  a  year  or  so  ago  to  handle  western  fruits  in  bulk,  re- 
ceived this  season  several  hundred  cars  of  California  fruits.  In  view 
of  these  conditions  the  question  seems  to  be  presented  what  method 
should  be  used  to  meet  this  competition,  what  line  of  action  ought  to 
be  pursued  to  bring  about  the  best  results  for  all  concerned? 

MEANS  AND  MBTHODS. 

It  generally  is  a  waste  of  time  and  poor  economy  to  try  to  grow 
that  which  will  come  in  competition  with  products  from  more  highly 
favored  localities.  The  prudent  farmer,  fruit  grower,  and  market 
gardener  as  well,  will  count  the  cost  to  see  what  he  can  raise  to  best 
advantage.  Choice  products  generally  command  the  highest  price; 
and  therefore  it  will  always  pay  to  raise  the  very  best.  Then,  too, 
with  thorough  cultivation  a  better  and  larger  yield  will  be  secured. 

By  studying  markets  carefully,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil,  ex- 
posure, cost  of  marketing,  and  the  like,  a  better  understanding  can 
be  had  of  what  to  grow  and  when  and  how  to  sell  the  product  raised. 
Results  will  be  more  satisfactory  by  far  than  carrying' on  the  enter- 
prise, or  industry  pursued,  in  the  old-fashioned,  haph^zzard  kind  of 
style. 

HOME  GBOWK  FBIHTS. 

But  after  all  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  commercial  horticulture  in 
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this  State,  our  main  dependeDce,  or  rather  what  is  wanted  most,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  some  awakening  among  the  masses  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  providing  liberal  supplies  of  home  grown  fruits. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  this  point.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  the  farm- 
er bending  all  his  energies  at  raising  wheat  and  totally  neglecting  the 
**plum  thicket"  and  the  strawberry  **patch."  In  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  farmer  wbo  neglects  to  grow  sufficient  fruit  for  home  and 
family  use  because  it  ^'costs''  too  much,  will  go  without  this  almost 
priceless  blessing,  which  surely  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  The 
business  of  raising  home  grown  fruits  for  family  use  should  take  a 
new  momentum  right  away.  While  there  is  progress  in  some  locali- 
ties in  this  direction  quite  marked  and  most  encouraging  indeed,  the 
industry  should  be  increased  a  hundred -fold  throughout  the  State. 

There  is  good  logic  in  the  following  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Faring 
Stock  and  Home:  **  Increase  the  gardens  and  small  fruits  of  a  coun- 
try and  you  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  people." 

THE  PAST  TBAR 

In  some  respects  has  been  unfavorable  for  fruit.  The  drouth  had  been 
severe  in  several  western  states  the  previous  year,  and  being  still  pro- 
tracted into  1887,  results  were  quite  disastrous  to  the  farming  interests 
of  the  State.  The  ravages  of  chinch  bugs  were  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive than  ever  known  before,  especially  to  our  leading  staple, 
wheat.  The  ill  effects  of  drouth  were  equally  as  marked,  we  think,  on 
fruits  as  on  the  cere:'ls  and  vegetable  productions.  One  cause  of  short- 
age in  our  crop  of  fruits  lies  in  the  further  fact  that  many  of  our  orchards 
have  not  yet  become  restored  from  the  effects  of  our  late  trying  win- 
ter; some  orchards  being  totally  destroyed.  In  some  localities,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  gratifying  show  of  fruit.  The  orchards  yielding 
well  were  mainly  those  in  favorable  situations  and  the  varieties 
produced  were  of  the  hardier  kinds. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  small  fruit  products  of  the  State  were  greatly  shortened  by  the 
drouth;  but  this  deficiency  was  partly  counterbalanced  by  excellence 
in  quality  of  fruit  produced.  Strawberries  ripened  earlier  than 
usual,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  local  growers  reported  satisfactory 
yields  of  fruit. 

Orapes  seldom  ever  have  been  known  to  be  a  better  or  a  larger  crop. 
The  dry  and  heated  spell  of  weather  which  prevailed  so  long  proved 
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very  beneficial,  and  all  the  leading  sorts  matured  their  crops  of  fruit 
In  yiew  of  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  season  aTer- 
aged  fairlj  well. 

PBUIT  AT  THK  STATE  FAIR. 

At  our  State  Fair,  held  last  September,  there  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibit made  of  fruits,  of  apples,  grapes  and  natire  plums.  The  fruit 
department  was  very  properly  conducted  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
our  Society. 

The  well  known  Duchess  and  our  favorite  Wealthy  took  the  lead  in 
kindsi^of  apples  shown.  The  Okabena  seedling  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, as  did  the  fine  display  made  by  our  genial  friend  from  Steele, 
who,  by  the  way,  secured  the  lion's  share  of  premiums  on  the  larger 
fruits. 

The  grapes  exhibited  were  large  and  very  fine,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties were  shown.  Mr.  Latham,  our  champion  grower  at  Excelsior, 
was  awarded  first  premium  on  Delaware,  Concord,  Moore's  Early, 
Zona,  Duchess,  Roger's  No.  4  and  Telegraph;  and  second  on  the 
Janesville,  Roger's  No.  39,  Lady,  Brighton  and  ten  best  kinds  for 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Enapheide  of  Ramsey  county,  received  first  premium  on  the 
best  ten  varieties  adapted  to  Minnesota.  He  made  a  fine  display  of 
seedling  grapes.  Some  eight  years  since  he  sowed  a  quantity  of  mixed 
grape  seed  and  obtained  therefrom  a  number  of  quite  promising  va- 
rieties which  have  been  bearing  for  some  time,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
not  before  been  shown.  No  names  have  yet  been  given  these  va* 
rieties,  they  being  known  by  numbers  only.  When  fully  tested  and 
proven  to  be  valuable,  they  will  be  given  names.  He  states  that  No. 
1  is  not  considered  healthy,  it  being  subject  heretofore  to  mildew;  No. 
5,  a  small  variety,  slow  grower,  healthy,  and  a  srood  bearer,  is  very 
early.     Nos.  6  and  7  are  healthy,  prolific  and  good  growers. 

There  were  quite  numerous  entries  made  as  well  as  premiums 
awarded,  and  the  display  in  general  was  creditable  indeed.  Much 
praise  is  due  the  superintendent,  our  worthy  President,  for  the  attract- 
ive way  in  which  exhibits  were  arranged  to  show  their  merits  to  the 
best  advantage. 

FBUIT  AT  B00HB8TEB  PAIB. 

There  also  was  a  creditable  exhibit  made  of  fruit  at  Rochester,  at  the 
fair  held  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  Fair  Association,  it  being  mostly 
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Dwn  by  local  growers  thereabouts.  Mr.  Siaa,  of  Rochester,  exhibil 
some  twenty  kinds  of  evergreens.  Mr.  Somerville,  of  Viola,  wh 
hibited  some  twenty-seven  yarieties  of  apples,  and  mostly  of  ne^ 
issian  sorts,  received  the  larger  share  of  premiums  awarded. 

80MB  8TATI8TI08. 

Census  reports  give  the  value  of  orchard  products  in  the  Unit< 
ates  as  follows:  1850,  $7,723,186;  1860,  $19,991,886;  1870,  $47 
5,189,  (gold  value  about  $38,000,000);  1880,  $50,876,154.  •  For  tl 
ar  1886.  apples,  $50,400,000;  pears,  $14,130,000;  peaches,  $56,135 
0;  grapes,  $2,118,900;  strawberries,  $5,000,000;  other  fruits,  •$« 
2,800. 

As  indicating  the  importance  of  the  fruit  interest  it  may  be  stab 
at  California  alone  has  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  acres  : 
Deyards.  Seven  thousand  crates  of  strawberries,  or  ten  thousai 
ishels  have  been  received  in  the  New  York  market  in  a  single  da; 
stween  seven  and  eight  million  baskets  of  peaches  were  grown 
aryland  and  Delaware  in  1876. 

The  progress  made  in  fruit  culture  during  the  past  twenty-five 
irty  years  has  been  marked  indeed.   The  exports  of  apples  from  th 
iQDtry  which  were  269,000  barrels  in  1861,  sixteen  years  later  we 
937,025  barrels.     Where  a  few  years  ago  small  plots  of  ground  we 
icupied  in  this  industry,  we  find  hundreds  of  acres  at  the  prese 
me.    But  the  demand  has  kept  quite  even  pace  with  the  supply,  ai 
le  choicest  fruits  are  no  longer  considered  as  luxuries  merely  but 
rticles  of  necessity  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 
The  following  statistics  are  given  here,  made  up  from  reports 
ifferent  counties  in  Minnesota  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

amber  of  apple  trees  growing  in  1886 474,! 

amber  of  apple  trees  bearing  in  1886  188,1 

iUmber  of  busliels  of  apples  grown  in  1886 123,: 

lomber  of  apple  trees  growing  in  1887 478, ' 

fumber  of  apple  trees  bearing  in  1887 160,1 

fumber  of  grape  vines  bearing  in  1886 89, 1 

famber  of  pounds  g^pes  produced  in  1886 206,1 

fomber  of  grape  vines  in  bearing  in  1887 87,! 

(amber  of  forest  trees  planted  in  1887  on  Arbor  day 327, ; 

(amber  of  acres  planted  during  season 3,2 

(umber  of  rods  planted  on  highways  and  farms  in  1887 532,  i 

bomber  of  acres  forest  trees  growing  in  State 47,' 

Without  commenting  here  at  length  on  these  statistics  it  may 
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proper  to  observe,  that  \7hile  somewhat  indefinite  or  unsatisfactory 
in  some  respects,  they  indicate  some  progress  being  made — that  work 
is  going  on  to  some  extent  at  least  throughout  the  State.  Of  course 
if  full  and  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained  there  would  be  still  a 
larger  and  better  showing  given. 

THE    SOCIBTY. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Society  in  1887  is  qnite  encouraging  in- 
deed. (Jlir  annual  membership,  in  view  of  stringency  in  money  mat- 
ters, and  the  low  prices  which  obtain  in  farm  produce  of  every  kind 
is  well  maintained.  We  have  to-day  a  considerably  larger  list  of  ac- 
tive paying  members  than  several  other  horticultural  societies  that 
might  be  named  in  other  sister  states.  We  do  not  say  this  boastinglj 
But  as  indicative  of  interest  felt  in  Minnesota  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  we  seek  to  foster  and  promote. 

A  live  society  exerts  a  potent  influence  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  facts  and  information  elicited  by  the  discussions  and  proceedings 
at  our  annual  gatherings,  when  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  placed 
before  the  public  in  a  permanent  form,  are  found  to  be  of  special 
value  in  awakening  interest  in  horticultural  matters  generally 
throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
We  ought  to  strive  of  course  to  raise  our  standards  higher  year  by 
year;  to  gain  such  facts  concerning  best  and  hardiest  varieties  as  may 
prove  valuable  to  all. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  great  demand,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  farming  community,  for  our  published  transactions;  the ' 
care  with  which  the  same  are  read  and  well  preserved  upon  their  libra- 
ry shelves.  Itjshould  be  stated  here  there  is  a  marked  demand  of  late 
from  other  states  for  our  reports  from  many  leading  publishers,  as  well 
as  from  the  managers  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land. 

PUBLISHIKO   REPOBTR. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  a  change  was  recommended  in  the  law 
regarding  the  publication  of  our  reports,  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  same  to  five  thousand  copies,  of  which  number  two  thousand  cop- 
ies should  be  bound  in  cloth.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Hoard  containing  such  provisions,  similar  to  the  present  law 
in  force,  which  promptly  passed  the  senate  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  for  final  passage  through  the  house. 

Our  present  number  of  reports,  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
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carefally  and  properly  distributed,  is  quite  inadequate 
ants  of  the  Society.    There  should  be  some  proYision 
lem  in  cloth.     The  books  in  paper  covers  are  apt  to  go 
isted  by  Secretary  Gibbs  in  his  report  for  1884:      "The 
imphlets;  first  down  flat  on  shelves  around  the  house,  c 
sarranged  and  always  in  the  way;   then   up  garret,   ai 
16  rag  gatherej^  for  a  tin  whistle,  and  when  wanted  for 
;Ip  out  in  a  difficulty  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  never  fo 
The  bill  referred  to  failing  to  become  a  law  an  order  t( 
om  Col.  Mattson,  secretary  of  state,  for  six  hundred  c 
)und  in  cloth,  and  with  three  hundred  copies  bound  at 
'the  Society,  by  using  some  economy  we  have  done  fail 
mrse  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  sending  out   repo 
scessary  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  for  future  use. 

VOLUMB    FIFTBBlf. 

The  last  volume  of  our  transactions  was  issued  in  the  m 
r  nearly  two  months  earlier  that  the  preceding  year.  I 
^rger  than  previous  numbers  and  lacked  but  a  single  pag( 
Bf  limited  by  law, — 499.  The  typographical  work  wi 
)rnied,  thanks  to  the  pains-taking  publishers,  the  Pioneei 
ig  Company,  and  makes  a  creditable  appearance,  especia 
ound  in  cloth. 

PBBSONAL  NOTIOBS. 

Among  the  many  notices  received  we  quote  the  follow 

Champaign,  III.,  Ma 
I  D.  HUlmaHy  Secretary,  etc.: 

Please  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  i 

opy  of  your  excellent  report.     I  have  looked  it  through 

nterest,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  in  Minnesota  as  in  M 

lois  and  many  other  states  the  science  of  horticulture  is 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Clabbnob 

Columbus  Hobtioultubal  Sc 

Columbus,  0.,  Ms 
8.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary,  etc. : 

Dkab  Sib:     Copy  of  your  report  for  1887  atjhand,  for 
^ifks.    I  think  you  must  have  a  live  Society,  from  tl 
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work  you  are  doinf^  and  the  Yolominoas  report  yon  send  out.    So  far 
as  I  have  examined  it,  I  find  it  good. 
Can  you  not  exchange  with  our  society  ? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  S.  Dbtol,  Secretary. 

Dallas,  Texas,  tfune  1, 1887. 
8.  D.  HUlman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Copy  of  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society's  report  received. 
Please  accept  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  from  the  Texas  State 
Horticultural  Society.  We  have  live  material  in  our  society  trying 
to  do  effective  work,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  our  published 
report  ere  very  long. 

Yours  for  horticultural  progress, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Johkson, 
Secy.  Texas  State  Hort.  Society. 

OfFIOB  of  SbOBBTABY,  iKDLUirA  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SoOIBTT, 

Bbidgbpobt,  Ind.,  June  29,  1887. 
S.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary^  etc.: 

Your  valuable  report  at  hand.  I  have  looked  through  it,  and  find 
it  full  of  meat.  I  see  you  are  making  the  tree  peddlers'  road  a  hard 
one  to  travel.  That  is  right;  he  should  be  suppressed,  or  made  to  do 
an  honest  business. 

The  late  spring  frosts  damaged  our  larger  fruits  badly.     The  con- 

tinned  dry  weather  is  seriously  affecting  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

This  will  be  the  lightest  fruit  crop  for  several  years. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  M.  HoBBS. 

KiKGSTQN,  III.,  May  23, 1887. 
8.  2>.  HUlman^  Secretary,  etc.: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  report  of  Minnesota  State  Horticaltural  Society 
for  1887,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  for  same.  I  think  your  reports  are  of  real  value  to  all 
horticulturists,  but  especially  so  to  those  who  are  just  starting  in  the 
business. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  Society,  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours,  • 

Jacob  Heoemait. 
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BDITOBIAL  NOTICES. 


The  fifteenth  annaal  report  of  this  wide-awake  and  c 
ization  is  received,  through  the  kindness  of  its  accom 
iary,  S  D.  Sillman,  Esq.,  of  Minneapolis.  In  its  nu 
(499)  it  is  the  largest,  and  in  its  contents  certainly  not 
^f  the  series,  the  possession  of  which  has  added  much  t 
Qsefnlness  of  oar  collection  of  horticultural  and  agricu 
which  now  covers  those  of  most  of  the  states  and  pro 
them.  Secretary  Hillman  is  aware  of  the  importance  o: 
and  that  of  this  volume  covers  thirteen  pages.  The 
especially  the  tree-fruit  culture — of  Minnesota  is  of  gr 
the  residents  of  the  older  portions  of  New  England, 
sota  we  received  the  noble  Wealthy  apple,  which  has 
impetus  and  hope  to  our  orcharding  than  any  previ 
There  is  a  good  prospect  that  from  the  same  source  we  £ 
equally  good,  and  perhaps  in  some  respect — such  as  Ic 
even  better  varieties.  Two  very  fine  Minnesota  seedli 
Rollins  Pippin  and  Giant  Swaar,  have  done  well  with 
Gideon,  author  of  the  Wealthy,  is  putting  out  a  numbei 
seedlings  for  trial,  that  are  promising. — Dr.  T.  H.  He 
Vermonter. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  S 
year  1887  is  a  handsome  volume  of  five  hundred  page 
transactions  of  the  Society,  proceedings  of  the  Amber 
tiori,  essays,  reports,  etc.,  which  are  of  exceeding  great 
owning  a  farm  or  garden. — Hastings  Oazette. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Soc 
jast  received,  is  a  volume  of  500  pages.  It  contains  the 
of  the  Society  from  March  31,  1886,  to  March  31,  1887; 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Ambei 
ation,  several  essays  on  horticulture  and  kindred  topi 
committees  and  directors  of  experiment  stations,  reports 
eties,  and  of  delegates  to  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  and  elsew 
secretary's  portfolio,  which  contains  gleanings  from  vai 
tural  sources,  a  feature  which  may  well  be  considerably 
future  reports.  The  report  also  contains  the  horticc 
inents  of  the  recent  legislature,  letters  from  distiuguishc 
ists  in  other  states,  list  of  officers  and  members,  etc.  W 
how  large  an  edition  of  this  book  has  been  printed,  bu 
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copy  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  State.— 1%^ 
Farmer,  St.  Paul. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  Horticnltural  Society 
makes  a  comprehensive  volume  of  500  pages,  containing  the  essays,  dis- 
cussions,  fruit  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year 
to  which  is  added  a  report  of  the  Amber  Cane  Association  and  reports 
from  delegates  to  other  societies.  The  book  is  beautifully  edited  by 
the  secretary,  S.  D.  Hillman  of  Minneapolis,  upon  whom  it  reflects 
great  credit.  The  Society  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  from  the  State,  which  also  prints  its  reports.  Its  report  is  a 
model.  It  describes  a  horticulture  entirely  new  to  the  great  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  cold  north  requires  different 
varieties  and  treatment  from  those  common  to  other  sections.  Every 
horticulturist  north  of  42""  of  latitude  and  west  of  the  8th  meridian 
should  procure  and  consult  the  practical  experiences  of  the  successful 
horticulturists  of  the  Northwest,  so  well  presented  in  this  carefully 
edited  volume, — Farm  and  Home. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Horticultural  Society  for  1887.  It  embraces  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  from  March  31,  1886,  to  March  31,  1887,  also  proceedings  of 
the  annunl  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Amber  Cane  Association,  es- 
says,  reports,  etc.  It  is  a  good  work  for  reference,  and  a  copy  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  horticulturist  in  the  State.  Dodge 
County  Republican. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
1886-7  is  a  volume  of  500  pages.  It  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  the  year,  and  contains  many  reports  and  papers  of  value 
and  interest  on  matters  of  horticulture  in  its  various  branches.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  there  is  neither  a 
name  nor  a  line  in  the  whole  report  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
there  was  such  a  county  as  Fillmore  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.J. 
S.  Harris  of  LaCrescent,  Houston  county,  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  society  and  participant  in  its  proceedings.  Besides  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  where  he 
was  a  delegate,  and  a  report  on  seedling  fruits,  Mr.  Harris  presented 
four  papers:  "Small  Fruits  for  Market  and  Home  Use,"  **  Propagat- 
ing by  Grafting,  Buding  and  Layering,  "(iUustrated),  **  The  Codling 
Moth,"  **Fruit  Growing  in  the  Northwest,"  also  two  reports  on  fruit 
in  Houston  county.  These  papers  fill  sixty  pages  of  the  annual  report 
— Lanesboro  Journal,  June  3, 1887. 
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SBLLIKG  NUBSBBY  STOCK. 

CoDsiderable  discussion  was  had  at  our  last  annual  meetinf;^  cor 
erning  fraudulent  practices  of  itinerant  tree  agents  and  commissio 
len.  As  a  result  thereof  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen,  as  you  r< 
lember,  to  recommend  some  proper  action  to  be  taken  in  the  mattei 
nd  they  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  better  pr< 
action  of  the  public  against  frauds  and  willful  misrepresentations  i 
be  sale  of  foreign  nursery  stock. 

The  Society  adopted  this  report,  and  a  bill  was  drafted  which,  witl 
>me  amendments,  Iflecame  a  law.  Of  course  the  passage  of  the  bil 
^as  bitterly  opposed  by  some — "  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  drai 
ith  good  opinion  of  the  law."  The  "unconstitutionality  "  of  th 
leasure  was  strongly  urged;  but,  after  some  delay,  the  senate  passe 
le  bill  without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  later  it  passed  throug] 
16  house. 

While  there  is  some  diversity  of  views  among  nurserymen  and  hoi 
calturists  in  general  upon  this  subject,  a  majority  seem  in  favor  o 
iving  the  law  a  trial.  The  subject  is  a  most  important  one,  in  somi 
ispectd  at  least,  and  is  deserving  of  most  careful  thought  and  du 
msideration. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  chief  of  the  division  of  pomology,  Washington 
.  C,  under  date  of  Feb.  12,  1887,  writes:  **  Your  action  regarding 
le  protection  of  your  people  against  tree  swindlers  is  entirely  in  ac 
>rd  with  my  mind.  I  noticed  a  rather  suppressed  report  (as  I  sup 
)Bed)  of  the  discussion  in  the  papers.  It  would  be  an  effectual  cun 
'  many  of  these  ills  if  a  state  law  can  be  passed  which  makes  it  i 
mal  offense  to  misrepresent  the  stock  sold,  and  impose  a  license  oi 
16  agents.  Shall  be  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  the  pending  bill." 
President  J.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  wh< 
^tended  our  annual  meeting  one  year  ago,  was  quite  pronounced  ii 
s  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  his  address  before  th< 
risconsin  society  in  February  last  he  says :  **  Last  month,  while  at 
nding  the  convention  of  the  Minnesota  State  Society,  the  questioi 
'  the  fraudulent  sales  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  ornamenta 
ants  came  up,  and  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed."  After  refer 
Qg  briefly  to  the  action  taken,  he  thus  concludes:  ''  It  does  seem  tc 
6  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  our  citizens  from  thi 
ass  of  downright  swindlers,  for  to  me  they  seem  to  be  that  an( 
othing  else."« 
Upon  the  other  hand,  some  indignation  was  evinced  by  certain  nur 
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serymen,  or  agents,  that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted  here  in  Minne- 
sota. At  an  informal  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  latter  part  of  Jane, 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  over  twenty  different  firms  united  in  a  pledge  to  share  in  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  a  test  case,  agreeing  to  use  their  influence,  as 
therein  expressed,  **  to  defend  what  we  consider  to  be  the  right  of 
every  nurseryman,  namely,  the  right  to  equal  business  privileges." 

However,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the  project  was  not 
carried  out.  A  better  and  more  rational  view  perhaps  was  taken,  that 
it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  cheerfully  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

We  are  informed  by  Col.  Mattson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  nu- 
merous firms  have  filed  the  bonds  required,  and  that  so  far  as  he  can 
learn  the  law  is  working  well.  He  states  where  parties  understand 
the  object  of  the  law  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  evade  it, 
and  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  law  will  prove  effectual  in  the 
correction  of  the  evils  sought  to  be  repressed,  and  in  its  moral  infla- 
ence,  at  least,  will  be  productive  of  niuch  good. 

Another  year  we  may  be  able  to  determine  better  than  at  present  as 
to  results  to  be  accomplished  by  the  law,  and  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  amended,  or  peradventure  be  repealed. 

MR.    T.   T.    LYON. 

During  this  last  fall  we  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  T.  T.  Lyon,  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  of  receiving  a  visit  from  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
western  tour.  He  is  a  prominent  fruit  grower  of  that  state,  and  has 
long  been  identified  with  horticultural  organization  in  his  own  and 
other  states,  taking  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  horticultural  mat- 
ters in  general.  He  has  recently  prepared  a  valuable  history  of  Mich- 
igan horticulture  for  publication  by  the  society  of  that  state.  While 
here,  Mr.  Lyon  accompanied  us  to  the  experimental  farm,  and  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  operations  being  conducted  there  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  Prof.  Porter,  and  more  especially 
with  regard  to  experiments  being  made  with  Russian  varieties,  meth- 
ods pursued  in  making  tests,  etc. 

Mr.  LyoD,  although  quite  advanced  in  years,  appears  yet  hale  and 
hearty,  and  his  step  is  firm  and  elastic.  On  meeting  him  one  can- 
not fail  to  admire  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners,  nor  to  profit 
from  his  extensive  experience  in  horticultural  affairs.     He  spent  but  a 
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few  days  in  the  State,  bat  yisited,  we  learn,  a  number 
interest,  returning  home  by  way  of  Iowa,  and  going  thei 
;o  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pqmological  So( 
;on,  of  which  he  was  made  vice-president.  An  excellen 
him  appears  elsewhere. 

FOBESTfiT. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  the  forestry  prol 
ength,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  th 
nterest  of  late  throughout  the  country  in  general  w 
thereto. 

Secretary  Chas.  W;  Garfield,  of  Michigan,  who  is  good 
;hi8  subject,  says :     "  Sweeping  timber  from  our  country 
ng  about  conditions  which  will  render  wheat  growing 
S^atthen?" 

The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  timber,  in  its  r< 
icolture,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  intelligent 
dentists  as  well.  The  national  government  has  establi 
»try  division;  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Colorado  a 
lave  forestry  commissions,  and  Ohio  has  its  state  forestr 

0BJB0T8  TO  BE  SEOTJBED. 

Adolph  Leue,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Ohio  for< 
n  discussing  the  subject,  says :  ''  The  forestry  problem 
8:  To  perpetually  keep  a  certain  percentage  of  the  supei 
)ar  country  in  forests  properly  distributed,  and  to  use 
this  in  a  manner  that  its  usefulness  be  unimpaired. 

''Forests  serve,  first,  to  ameliorate  the  climate  by  si 
Snround,  keeping  it  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summei 
regulate  in  a  certain  degree  the  water  supply  of  our  strea 
shelter  our  fields,  our  farm  animals  and  our  homes  agaii 
of  winter;  fourth,  to  furnish  material  for  our  various  inc 

In  addition  to  these  objects  there  are  numerous  oth( 
tions,  such  as  the  pleasing  effect  of  woodlands,  affordi 
shade,  the  healthful  influence  of  forests  and  groves,  the 
insectiverous  birds,  etc. 

TIMBEB  ABEA. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  there  were  about  three 
eighty  million  acres  of  woodland  in  the  United  State 
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about  twenty -five  per  cent  of  its  entire  area.  The  percentage  in  Min- 
nesota was  given  as  twenty  and  six-hundredths. 

Secretary  B.  E.  Fernow„of  the  forestry  division  of  the  agricultural 
department  at  Washington,  in  his  annual  report  for  1886,  presents 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  significance  of  forests,  their  cli- 
matic  influence,  etc.     He  says : 

"  It  is  generally  recognized  that  forests  have  always  been  import- 
ant factors  in  the  national  life,  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the 
human  race." 

With  reference  to  the  climatic  influence  of  forests,  he  states  that 
**  forests  act  like  large  sheets  of  water  as  a  starting  point  for  diverg- 
ing winds.  While  the  forest  may  not  positively  cause  rain  to  fall,  yet 
it  does  not  at  least  prevent  it«  as  the  heated  bare  ground  or  field  often 
does.  The  forest  is  a  regulator  of  climatic,  as  it  is  of  hydrologic  ex- 
tremes." 

He  gives  a  comparative  table  showing  the  farming  interest  in  for- 
estry property  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  estimated  comprises 
some  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  timbered  area  of 
Minnesota  is  thirty  million  acres,  as  compared  with  seventeen  mill- 
ions for  Wisconsin,  fourteen  millions  for  Michigan,  a  trifle  short  of 
three  million  acres  each  in  Iowa  and  Dakota,  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  in  Nebraska,  and  three  and  one-half  million  acres  in  Kansas. 
From  the  statement  referred  to  it  appears  that  Minnesota  is  better 
supplied  with  forests  than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  certainly  a 
most  gratifying  exhibit. 

But  while  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  timber  in  Minnesota, 
in  other  portions  of  the  western  agricultural,  prairie  and  mountain  re- 
gions it  appears  to  be  decidedly  deficient.  Hence  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  forestry  preservation  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers and  others. 

MINNESOTA  FORESTS. 

Minnesota  is  the  eighth  state  in  the  Union  in  the  importance  of 
lumber  manufacturing  interests.  The  principal  centers  of  manafac- 
ture  are  Minneapolis  and  Anoka  on  the  Mississippi  river,  Stillwater, 
Washington  county,  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  Duluth,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Louis  river. 

Mr.  Putnam  in  his  report  on  the  forests  of  this  State  says:  '*The 
great  hardwood  forests  of  Minnesota  lie  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
pine  forests,  extending  north  and  northwest  from  Freeborn  and  Mar 
ray  counties  into  Marshall  county,  to  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the 
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boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  body  of 
hardwood,  which  is  some  300  miles  long  by  some  twenty  miles  wide, 
bor.lers  upon  the  prairies,  and  is  the  extreme  western  body  of  timber 
of  any  commercial  value  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  surface 
of  the  land  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  well  watered,  particularly 
the  so-called  'Park  Region,'  which  lies  in  Becker,  Otter  Tail,  Doug- 
las, Stearns  and  Todd  counties,  and  in  fact  extending  through 
Wright,  Hennepin,  Carver,  Le  Sueur,  Rice  and  Steele  counties.'* 

He  describes  our  pine  forests  as  **  extending  northwesterly  through 
the  counties  of  Chisago,  Isanti,  Mille  Lacs,  Benton,  Morrison,  Todd, 
Otter  Tail,  Becker,  Polk  and  Beltrami,  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  hardwood  forests,  and  crossing  Red  Lake  River,  extending  to  the 
north  of  Red  Lake,  thence  easterly  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  ai 
Grand  Portage." 

By  the  census  of  1880  the  white  pine  in  Minnesota  was  estimated 
to  be  8,170,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  A  little  over  one-third  of 
this  quantity  was  located  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  In 
the  belt  of  hardwood,  extending  west  and  south  of  the  pine  region^ 
consisting  of  white,  red  and  burr  oak,  sugar  maple,  poplar,  etc.,  it 
was  estimated  there  were  3,840,000  acres  of  timber  remaining,  capa- 
ble of  yielding  an  average  of  fifteen  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  or  67,- 
600,000  cords.  The  amount  of  timber  cut  per  year,  exclusive  of 
staves  and  headings,  was  estimated  at  36,884,000  feet. 

FORESTRY   IN  EUROPE. 

The  causes  of  the  destruction  of  forests  have  been  the  same  in  the 
old  world  as  in  the  new.  The  greed  of  men,  the  desire  of  speedy  gain 
without  reference  to  consequences,  the  want  of  judgment  and  knowl* 
edge  as  to  cause  and  effect  in  the  courses  of  nature  and  its  develop- 
ments, have  razed  and  shorn  the  forests  along  the  spurs  of  the  Alps 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  same  merciless  energy 
which  has  been  displayed  in  this  direction  along  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  on  the  slopes  of  American  mountains.  Asa  result  of 
this  process  large  areas  of  the  shore  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  now  almost  an  arid  desert.  There  is  little  timber  in  Dalmatia 
and  Istria  and  the  territory  near  Trieste.  The  dearth  of  timber  is  so 
pronounced  that  the  region  has  been  denominated  "TheEarst,'^ 
which  in  common  acceptance  is  almost  synonymous  with  ''  Sahara." 

It  is  stated  that  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  these  woods  furnished  the  material  for  Roman  castles,  housea 
and  ships. 
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The  result  of  this  deforestation  in  a  climatic  direction  has  been 
highly  disastrous.  The  same  region  which  had  been  famous  for  its 
mild  and  temperate  climate  has  become  changeable  and  unreliable; 
landslides  and  avalanches  have  come  and  gone,  mountain  creeks  haye 
become  dry,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed 
from  a  rich,  fruitful  and  salubrious  climate  to  one  arid,  sterile  plain, 
interspersed  with  stony  and  parched  hillsides,  populated  by  meagre 
sheep  and  goats  and  their  equally  meagre  owners. 

The  work  of  reclaiming  these  forest  areas  is  performed  under  the 
supervision  and  the  direct  advice  and  control  of  forest  officers,  who 
are  paid  by  the  government. 

In  southeastern  France,  where  the  gradual  destruction  of  forests 
has  been  pursued  for  centuries  past,  the  soil  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
high  pasture  land  has  been  washed  away  by  violent  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal rains,  and  sudden  floods  and  violent  winds  which  have  pre- 
vailed have  destroyed  large  areas  of  forests.  The  consequence  has 
been  highly  disastrous  in  all  that  mountainous  region.  The  barren 
hills  have  been  seamed  by  rugged  chasms  and  gullies,  and  the  fertile 
valleys  below  have  been  devastated  with  floods  of  a  turbulent  and  de- 
structive nature. 

To  resist  this  process  of  destruction  the  French  government  began 
some  seventy  years  ago  a  system  of  forest  supervision,  followed  later 
by  the  replanting  of  trees,  and  under  the  system  employing  a  large 
corps  of  officers  and  men.  Up  to  1879  about  250,000  acres  of  prac- 
tically waste  land  had  been  reclaimed  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  state 
for  a  period  of  nineteen  years  of  about  $500,000. 

In  Germany  the  destruction  of  forests  has  been  very  notable.  It  is 
stated  that  '*many  countries  which  flourished  in  former  times  have,  by 
devastation  or  extermination  of  their  forests,  fallen  into  pauperism 
and  cultured  decrepitude."  Neheuagen,  from  the  destruction  of  for- 
ests in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  became  a  desert 
Moveable  sand  now  covers  vast  fertile  tracts  in  adjacent  districts. 
Villages,  where  the  farming  population  lived  in  prosperity,  have  dis- 
appeared or  fallen  into  ruins. 

In  northern  Hanover  there  are  deserts  subject  to  violent  hurricanes, 
which  wii  h  other  causes  prove  an  obstruction  to  all  efforts  to  prepare 
the  land  for  cultivation  or  to  renew  foresting. 

In  other  localities  equally  appalling  results  are  observed  from  the 
despoiling  process. 
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At  the  sixth  annoal  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Congrea 
eld  at  Springfield,  III.,  last  September,  it  was  stated  that  the  con 
ined  forests  of  the  Northwest  are  being  cat  at  the  rate  of  800,00( 
00  feet  per  year.  At  this  rate  of  deforestation  it  is  estimated  th 
rithin  fifteen  to  twenty  years  the  great  pine  forests  of  Minnesot 
lichigan  and  Wisconsin  will  be  obliterated  as  an  article  of  coi 
lerce 

It  was  there  suggested  that,  if  these  forests  were  to  be  destroye 
'the  great  rivers  of  the  Northwest  would  in  the  dry  season  becoi 
iss  than  the  babbling  brooks  instead  of  the  commercial  waterwa 
a  they  are  now." 

Col.  Robertson,  of  St.  Paul,  who  attended  the  meeting  above  i 
srred  to,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  climatology,  etc.  You  ha 
Iso  heard  from  him  in  person  at  this  meeting  on  this  and  kindr 
opics. 

Mr.  Newlon,  of  Kansas,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Helps  ai 
indrances  to  Kansas  forestry."  He  stated  that  the  farmers  of  th 
tate  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  grove  and  tree  planting  on  th( 
arms  and  around  their  orchards.  These  efforts  were  already  affoi 
Dg  a  rich  return.  All  that  was  needed  in  the  future  was  intelligc 
liscQssion  and  agitation  to  stimulate  in  the  minds  of  the  masses 
nspiration  for  forestry.  Among  the  "hindrances**  were  men tioi 
be  great  drouths,  fires,  birds  and  insects;  also  the  cutting  of  ti 
)er  as  rapidly  as  it  grew.  The  slaughter  of  the  birds  was  particula 
leplored. 

The  reports  as  to  forestry  in  Nebraska  were  of  an  interesting  i 
;are.  There  is  awakened  interest  among  the  people  on  the  subje 
ind  efforts  are  there  made  to  interest  the  children  of  the  pub 
ichools. 

Among  the  measures  recommended  by  the  meeting  was  the  passa 
)f  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the  f 
Mts  of  the  public  domain.  The  bill  provides  for  the  designatioi 
public  forest  lands  to  be  owned  and  controled  by  the  United  Stat 
(withdrawal  of  such  lands  from  sale,  to  prevent  entries  upon  pul 
lands;  for  a  com misioner  of  forests;  the  establishment  of  forest 
serves;  imposing  penalty  for  timber  cutting;  and  appropriating  i 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  P 
Bible  modification  of  our  prairie  climate,**  in  which  he  states:     *' ' 
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are  anxious  to  impress  the  fuct  that  successful  orcharding,  small  froit 
growing,  and  crop  production  in  field  and  garden,  depend  more  on  ex- 
tremes of  rainfall,  temperature  and  atmospheric  humidity  than  on 
monthly  or  longer  periodic  means. " 

Prof.  Budd  further  says :  **  Facts  too  evident  for  successful  refuta- 
tion lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to  extremes  of  drouth  will 
become  still  more  manifest  as  the  prairies  become  more  generally  oc- 
cupied and  cultivated,  unless  the  evils  we  have  brought  about  be  not 
mitigated  or  perhaps  wholly  removed  by  planting  a  due  proportion  of 
the  country  with  forest  trees." 

STATB   AOBIGULTUBAL    800IBTY. 

January  10th  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  St.  Paul,  for  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  that 
society.  There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  some  figures  presented  by  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer  that  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The 
receipts  from  the  fair,  held  in  September,  from  tickets  sold,  entrance 
money  and  privileges,  was  the  sum  of  $7*2,803.52.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation was  $4,000;  other  receipts  make  the  grand  total  $79,- 
803.98. 

Of  the  disbursements  the  largest  items  were:  Premiums  and 
awards,  $9,881.64;  race  purses,  $15,135;  special  attractions,  $13,- 
438.76.  The  net  profits  of  the  fair  were  something  over  $18,000.  The 
amount  of  premiums  awarded  in  the  horticultural  department  was  as 
as  follows:  Fruits,  apples,  $167;  grapes,  $126;  small  fruits,  $«0; 
flowers,  $188;  vegetables  (including  county  societies),  $659;  culinary 
and  domestic  department,  $312;  total,  $1,225. 

In  addition  to  thp  amount  of  receipts  above  noted  the  sum  of  $25,- 
000  was  received  from  the  State,  being  one-half  the  special  appropria- 
tion in  aid  of  the  societv.  The  report  shows  a  balance  of  something 
over  four  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  after  paying 
certain  items  of  indebtedness  for  improvements  made,  expense  of 
fair,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  fair  ground  property,  including  two  hundred  acres, 
estimated  at  $200  per  acre;  main  building,  $24,000;  grand  stand, 
$21,000;  nineteen  stock  barns  and  stables,  $35,500;  other  buildings 
and  sheds  about  $60,000,  and  including  the  sum  of  $26,000  due  from 
the  State,  with  certain  other  minor  items  mentioned  in  report,  give  a 
grand  total  of  $597,131  92. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
including  statements  as  to  receipts  and  disbursements  made,  premi- 
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ims  awarded,  etc.,  etc.,  wiW  be  made  by  the  efficient  se 
lociety,  Hon.  H.  E.  Hoard.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
;hat  organization,  daring  an  existence  of  about  thirty 
letailed  report  has  been  furnished  for  publication  in  pei 
rhis  exhibit  is  one  which  should  reflect  credit  upon  the 
mly  this  State  in  general,  but  upon  the  able  mana< 
)oard  of  agriculture  of  Minnesota.  For  further  infori 
lobject  we  commend  our  members  and  others  interested 
>f  Secretary  Hoard. 

BXPBRIMBKTAL    WORK., 

We  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  what  is  being  dc 
nental  lines  for  the  promotion  of  horticultural  progresi 
't  is  well  known  that  this  imporatant  field  of  work  has  i 
leglected;  that  while  we  have  a  goodly  number  who  are 
earnest  and  doing  valient  service,  and  who  are  makii 
jess  in  this  important  field,  still  it  is  found  to  be  im[ 
his  Society  to  render  its  material  assistance.  We  have 
ty  or  power  to  use  our  funds  in  that  direction.  Hence  th( 
rhich  have  been  carried  on  have  b'een  conducted  almoi 
ndividual  enterprise. 

The  obstacles  which  have  been  met  in  this  direction 
uch  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  power  for  rapid  or  sul 
^ress  being  made.  Too  many  have  been  heard  to  say 
Quch "  to  make  experiments;  adding  that  the  m 
*  wasted,"  or  the  results  will  prove  a  ''failure." 

But  these  short-sighted  individuals  are  far  behind  the 
'ail  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  wh 
eems  to  be  the  watchword  everywhere.  They  do  not  a 
he  inspiration  of  advancements  being  made  in  every  fi( 
fl  well  as  every  line  of  work.  Says  Mr.  Wilder,  in  his 
vhere  alluded  to :  ''Although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
xact  limits  to  which  improvement  may  be  extended,  y 
ipon  the  subtle  forces  of  hybridization,  either  accident! 
tand  of  man,  we  must  ever  depend  for  the  improve 
tuite." 

He  further  says :  *'From  the  sour  crab,  the  puckery  p( 
Jmond  and  the  austere  plum,  came  the  tender,  spicy  ap 
ng  juicy  pear,  the  velvet  lucious  peach,  the  delicious  pu 
)lain;  and  from  our  rank  and  foxy  grape  came  the  splei 
vhich  now  adorn  our  tables  and  'make  glad  the  heart  of 
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We  point  with  pleasure  to  reports  elsewhei^  presented  by  several  of 
our  earnest  workers  who  are  condacting  practical  experiments  oa 
horticnltural  lines.  We  trust  their  efforts  will  be  much  enlarged  up- 
on and  be  extended  in  the  future.  Since  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  law  has  now  become  available,  we 
hope  the  members  of  this  Society  will  render  every  assistance  in  their 
power  for  carrying  forward  this  worthy  enterprise. 

We  had  desired  to  mention  briefly  some  other  matters  of  passing  in- 
terest, but  lack  of  time  and  space  forbid.  We  beg  indulgence  for  this 
imperfect  and  very  hastily  prepared  report;  and  in  sincerest  thankful- 
ness, returning  many  kindly  words  and  favors  shown  your  Secretary 
in  the  past,  we  bid  you  in  the  worthy  cause  you  represent,  a  truly 
hearty  Godspeed. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OP  SECRETARY. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  16,  1888,  as  shown  by  itemized 

statement  submitted; 

t 

RBOBIPTS. 

Membership  fees  for  1886-7 146  60 

Membership  fees  for  1888-9 16  00 

Amount  to  balance 8  95 


Total 17145 

DISBURBBKBKTS. 

Railroad  fare  and  entertainment  paid |1  85 

Cuts  and  engravings 9  30 

Postage  stamps,  cards  and  wrappers 18  80 

Express&ge 19  35 

Printing  and  stationery 32  15 


Total 17145 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.   D.   HlLLMAK, 

Seeretarp. 
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TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society:  • 

As  Treasurer  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Society  from  Jan.  20  to  Dec  5,  1887,  inclusive: 

BB0EIPT8. 
1S87. 

Jan.   20.     Contingent  fund  on  hand  last  settlement |809  47 

April  1.     E^miums  awarded  at  New  Orleans  Exposition •  •  50  00 

July     6.    State  Treasurer,  one-half  annual  appropriation  for  1887 500  00 

Sept.  14.    Andrew  Peterson,  membership  fee,  1887 ICO 

Total  receipts 11,360  47 

The  following  disbursements  have  been  made,  as  shown  by  vouch- 
ers herewith  returned : 

DISBUBSBKBKTS. 

1887. 

Jan.  22.    A.  W.  Bias,  vice  president,  expenses,  winter  meeting |5  00 

M.  Cutler,  vice  president,  railroad  fare 1  50 

E.  A  Cuzaer,  expressage,  etc 3  25 

J.  M.  Smith,  expenses,  by  request  of  Society ••.......  12  00 

•      Premiums  paid  at  the  Winter  Meeting 79  00 

25.    Donaldson  &  Ogden,  plates,  per  Brimhall .  •  ^   9  28 

Feb.     1.    Pioneer  Press,  5,000  copies  President  Northrop*s  address 50  00 

Feb.  22.    J.  8.  Harris,  expenses  as  delegate  to  Wisconsin 12  00 

April  1.    S.  D.  Hillman,  first  quarter's  salary 125  00 

July    1,    S.  D.  Uillman,  second  quarter's  salary 125  00 

Pioneer  Press  Co. ,  binding  reports  and  wrappers 106  00 

28.    S.  D.  Billman,  postage  on  reports.  1887 120  00 

Aug.  5.    A.  W.  Sias,  expenses  on  Seedling  Committee 25  00 

J.  8.  Harris,  expenses  on  Seedling  Committee 35  04 

Oct.     6.    S.  D.  Hillman,  third  quarter's  salary 135  00 

Dec.    1.    J.  T.  Grimes,  incidental  expenses 2  10 

5.    J.  T.  Grimes,  salary  to  date 2188 

Total  expenditures |850  05 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands. . •  • |510  42 

$1,360  47 
The  contingent  fund  of  1885  was  |88d.40;    from  which  has  been  taken  for  the 
year  1886,  |72  93;  and  for  1887,  |358.47. 
16 
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There  U  due  to  the  Society  from  State  appropriatioa  for  current  year,  $500. 
No  report  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  membership  fees. 

All  of  which  is  respectfally  sabmitted, 
^  J.  T.  Qbimes, 

Treasurer. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  financial  report  of  the  secretary 
were  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  a  report  subse- 
quently that  the  committee  had  examined  the  accounts  and  the  same 
were  correct  and  duly  approved. 

BSSIGNATION  OF  XBBASU&BB  OBDCBS. 

To  Wyman  Elliot^  President  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety : 

Having  made  arrangements  to  be  away  during  the  winter,  so  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  now 
hold  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  I  herewith  respectfully  tender 
my  resignation  to  take  effect  Dec.  5,  1887.  A  statement  of  the  finan- 
ces, with  the  books  and  vouchers,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary.  If  there  should  be  any  errors  they  will  be  promptly  and 
cheerfully  corrected. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Society,  I 
remain,  truly,  *  i 

J.  T.  Griicks,  J 

Treasurer. 

P.  S. — My  report  shows  that  there  is  in  my  hands  $510.42,   which 

I  will  hand  to  you. 

J.  T.  G. 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

The  number  of  reports  in  storage  at  the  agriculture  building  of  the 
State  University  at  Minneapolis,  Jan.  17,  1888:  1886-73,  cloth,  20S; 
1874,  paper,  398:  1875,  paper,  68;  1876,  paper,  693;  1877.  paper,  367; 
1878,  paper,  144;  cloth,  32;  1879,  paper  7;  cloth,  3;  1880,  paper,  — ; 
cloth,  90;  1881,  paper,  1,250;  cloth,  206;  1882,  paper,  1,744;  cloth, 
687;  1883,  paper,  338;  cloth,  987;  1884,  paper,  750;  cloth.  512;  1885, 
paper  140;  cloth,  3;  1886,  paper,  672;  cloth  154;  1887,  paper,  372; 
cloth,  78. 
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Two  complete  sets  were  sent  to  St.  Paul  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  volumes,  comprising  sets  in  part,  were  distributed  as  advised  by 
the  Secretary. 

E.   A.    CUZNEB, 

Librc^rian. 


Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  President,  I  see  by  the  report  just  read  that  some 
money  was  received  by  the  Society  from  New  Orleans.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  there  has  ever  been  any  report  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  appropriated  was  expended  there.  I  see  the  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  has  been  compelled  to  make  a  report  of  the  expend- 
iture of  money  used  for  that  purpose;  and  the  question  has  arisen  in 
my  own  mind  whether  any  report  has  been  made  as  to  the  money  ap- 
propriated from  this  State? 

President  Elliot.  Personally  I  could  not  answer,  but  I  think  Prof. 
Porter  could  give  some  information,  perhaps,  upon  that  subject. 

Prof.  Porter.  Is  Mr.  Gibbshere?  If  he  was  here  he  could  give 
you  a  good  deal  more  information  than  I  can.  He  was  commissioner 
from  our  State.  I  was  acting  commissioner  for  six  weeks  while  he 
was  at  Washington.  We  not  only  had  no  money  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State,  but  we  had  none  to  get  the  exhibits  back  home 
and  distribute  them  among  those  gentlemen  who  had  made  contribu- 
tions. Personally,  I  devoted  a  year  of  time  to  that  work.  I  never 
received  one  dollar  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  for  my  services. 
Not  only  so,  I  paid  a  great  many  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  get 
our  exhibits  back  home  and  distribute  them  to  exhibitors  throughout 
the  State;  all  of  which  is  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 

A  detailed  report  would  have  been  made  had  there  been  any  funds 
to  defray  the  expense  of  publication.  Gov.  Hubbard,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expense  of  making  an  exhibit  that  should  be  of  credit  to  the 
State,  was  obliged  to  draw  from  his  contingent  fund  every  dollar  that 
he  could  possibly  spare  in  order  to  close  up  in  a  proper  manner.  And 
therefore  nothing  was  left  at  that  time  to  publish  reports. 

The  plan  that  was  adopted  by  Commissioner  Gibbs  for  the  publica- 
tion of  that  report  did  not  meet  my  approval  entirely.  He  advised 
that  the  report  should  be  made  by  the  commissioner.  I  understand 
he  lays  some  blame  upon  Mr.  Marvin,  who  was  inVharge  of  the  dairy 
exhibit,  and  myself,  because  we  havn't  made  a  detailed  report  to  him. 
I  rendered  a  report  of  my  department  as  commissioner  of  agriculture 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  perhaps;  I  did  not  render  a  report  as  chief 
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of  installation,  because  I  had  my  hands  about  four  times  more  than 
full  of  routine  work,  and  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  already,  yoo 
know,  for  the  State  at  New  Orleans;  and  I  didn't  intend  to  do  any 
more  work  **free,  gratis,  for  nothing,"  and  pay  my  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  statement,  because  it  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  inquiries  have  been  made. 

Prof.  Porter.  This  report  will  be  published,  as  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  both  OoY.  McGill  and  Oov.  Hubbard.  It  is  understood  the 
report  will  now  be  made;  the  required  funds  will  be  furnished  by  pri- 
vate parties,  or  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State,  or  from  an  ap* 
propriation  by  the  legislature.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  a  report  of 
that  exhibit  should  be  made.  It  was  the  best  state  exhibit  made  at  the 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans;  our  State  was  the  best  represented  there. 
The  $30,000  expended  by  the  State  should  be  properly  accounted  for. 
It  has  not  been  done  heretofore  only  from  lack  of  funds.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  State  have  desired  the  report  to  be  made.  The  State  had 
money  enough,  but  it  could  only  be  drawn  according  to  law.  I  have 
just  learned  from  Col.  Young  that  the  report  is  prepared  and  is  now 
in  the  governor's  office. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

THE  CULTURE  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 
By  Wm.  Danforth,  Red  Wing. 

That  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  should  be  so  generally  neglect- 
ed by  people  who  live  in  the  country,  is  a  fact  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  especially  in  a  land  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth 
as  this.  A  large  portion  of  our  people  in  this  State  of  Minnesota 
neglect  not  only  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  but  even  the  vegeta- 
ble  garden.  You  may  possibly  find  a  few  beets,  onions  and  cabbages; 
but  no  Lima  beans,  celery  or  cauliflower.  You  may  occasionally  find 
a  few  strawberries  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  or  some  neglected 
raspberries  in  a  fence  corner,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow  or 
team,  grown  up  with  grass  and  weeds— stalks  mostly  dead.  Few  peo- 
ple would  turn  away  from  a  dish  of  ripe,  plump  strawberries  pow» 
dered  with  sugar,  or  from  a  plate  of  melting  raspberrie.s  and  cream, 
but  farmers  think  this  luxury  is  not  for  them. 

I  can  look  back  to  the  time,  when  a  boy,  I  watched  for  the  first 
wild  strawberries  of  the  season,  to  get  the  first  ones  for  my  mother, 
and  traveled  along  the  hedges  and  stone  wall  for  the  earliest  raspber- 
ries, and  how  highly  I  prized  the  small  area  that  was  given  me  to  set 
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a  few  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  a  few  peach  trees.     I  kno 
passed,  and  took  more  ground  than  was  allotted  me. 

The  success  of  growing  small  fruit  here  depends  mostly 
location,  the  soil,  and  the  man  himself.     I  find  our  sandy  loi 
9d  to  all  varieties  of  strawberries  that  we  can  grow  so  far, 
results.     We  like  top  dressing  the  grass  land,  making  it  as  { 
IS  possible  for  grass.     Then   for  setting  plants  the  next  s 
irhat  fertilizers  you  have — there  is  nothing  better  than  si 
sore.     Do  not  be  sparing,  as  the  richer  the  soil  is  the  more 
*rop  may  be  expected.     Plow  deef)  as  soon  as  possible  after 
s  cut.     In   the  spring  plow  again,  and  have  the  soil  well  p 
tfark  off  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  set  1 
^rom   fourteen   to  twenty   inches  in  the  row,  according  to 
'ourteen  inches  for  Wilson,  eighteen  to  twenty  for  Crescent, 
ier  is   a  pistillate  variety,  and   the  rows  should  be  altern 
»me  variety  that  is  perfect  flowering. 

I  have  raised  many   varieties,  and  consider   the  Wilson, 
yharles  Downing,  Glendale  and  Manchester  all  good. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  protected  from 
mi  the  roots  kept  moist  after  being  taken  up  till  they  a 
he  ground.  One  man  may  take  up  plants,  and  others  trim 
et  as  soon  as  possible.  A  dibble  of  good  size  for  making  th 
lonvenient.  Spread  the  roots,  fill  in  with  earth,  pressing 
kbout  them  Have  the  crown  of  the  plant  just  even  with  tl 
if  the  ground.  They  need  now  to  be  thoroughly  watered 
kny  weeds  are  seen  the  cultivator  should  be  started,  workin, 
ows  as  possible,  stirring  the  ground  but  not  throwing  i 
oward  the  plants.  Continue  using  the  cultivator  every  tej 
wo  weeks,  through  the  season,  also  hoe  the  plants  every  tw 
reeks.  We  do  not  expect  fruit  the  first  summer,  therefon 
ill  fruit  buds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  the  fall  a  good  dr 
ishes  is  beneficial.  I  have  used  three  hundred  bushels  tc 
rith  good  results.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen  cover 
rith  straw,  cornstalks  or  leaves.  The  next  spring  but  litth 
lone  except  to  rake  the  mulch  from  the  plants,  and  leave  bel 
ows.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  if  any  weeds  are  gro 
hem,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  well  mulched  put  more  on. 
et  the  fire  and  burn  the  field  over.  If  the  burning  is  not  to 
^oa  will  find  no  bad  results,  and  hut  little  labor  to  secure 
5rop. 

The  raspberry  may  be  planted  in  fall  or  spring.     I  prefer 
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planting,  having  the  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  row 
four  feet.  We  have  the  Dooiittle,  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  Gregg  for 
black;  the  Turner,  Philadelphia,  and  Cuthbert  for  red.  We  cover 
the  Cuthbert  and  Gregg  with  eaj*th  and  mulch  all  kinds  heavily.  All 
large  bushes  need  supporting  by  stake  or  wire.  We  trim  as  we  find 
time  through  the  summer.  Suckers  should  be  treated  as  weeds  unless 
plants  are  wanted.  The  thorough  mulching  helps  keep  down  weeds 
and  ensures  a  crop  if  the  season  is  dry. 

For  blackberries  I  make  the  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  plants  four 
feet  in  the  row.  I  have  the  Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  and  Lawton. 
The  Lawton  with  protection  is  a  good  bearer.  The  Snyder  has  not 
done  well — seems  hardy  but  does  not  yield  much  fruit.  The  Ancient 
Briton  I  consider  a  profitable  variety  if  rightly  managed  It  must  be 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth;  and  all  kinds  require  to  be  sup- 
ported with  stakes,  or  stakes  and  wires.  Our  rows  are  mostly  north 
and  south  I  have  no  choice  of  the  points  of  compass.  I  find  the 
stalks  soon  come  up  straight  after  being  taken  up. 

To  raise  currants,  work  the  soil,  enrich  and  thoroughly  mulch.  In 
the  fall  cut  out  all  old  wood  and  leave  seven  or  eight  thrifty  stalks. 

I  think  small  fruit  pays  richly  in  the  family.  Beginning  with 
strawberries  in  the  early  part  of  June,  one  can  have  a  succession  till 
the  frost  comes  and  cuts  off  the  blackberry  crop.  Then  if  any  time 
you  have  a  surplus,  some  one  is  ready  to  purchase,  or  if  your  home 
market  is  overstocked,  the  wholesale  dealer  is  ready  to  take  all  yoo 
have  to  spare. 

DISCUSSION. 

[    Mr.  Wilcox  inquired  as  to  cause  of  failure  of  the  Snyder. 

Mr.  Danforth  did  not  know  the  cause  unless  it  was  from  lack  of 
drainage.  The  land  needed  thorough  drainage  by  tilling  and  he  would 
try  that  the  coming  season.  Other  varieties  had  succeeded  well.  He 
had  a  clay  subsoil,  and  there  was  standing  water  on  the  ground  at 
times. 

Mr.  Busse.  I  would-like  to  ask  how  you  cover  the  Ancient  Briton 
without  breaking  the  canes? 

Mr.  Danforth.  We  use  a  fork  to  loosen  the  dirt  on  one  side  of  the 
hill  and  then  bend  them  over.  The  ground  descends  to  the  north  and 
we  bend  them  carefully  up  the  hill,  using  the  foot  and  in  handling 
wearing  a  leather  apron. 

Secretary  Hillman  inquired  as  to  the  amount  of  his  grape  crop. 

Mr.  Danforth  said  it  was  a  good  yield,  but  he  had  not  had  much 
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ime  at  home,  and  could  not  answer  definitely. 

Secretary  Hillman.     What  varieties  are  you  growing  ? 

Mr.  Danforth.  We  have  the  Concord,  Delaware  and  some  < 
logers 

President  Elliot.  Have  you  kept  any  record  of  the  amount  o 
ou  have  gathered  per  square  rod  of  any  of  these  different  va 
OQ  are  cultivating? 

Mr.  Danforth.  I  havn't  this  last  season;  but  I  have  receivec 
hree-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  three  hundred  and  fifteen  d 
resides  what  was  used  by  the  family. 

Mr.  Pearce  recommended  mulching  strawberries  between  the 
8  early  as  the  first  of  October  putting  on  four  or  five  inc 
lulching  and  covering  the  plants  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Danforth  said  mulching  was  of  advantage  to  prevent  di 
[ehad  raised  good  crops  for  twelve  years,  and  the  last  was  one 
e  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  Cutler.  As  to  the  plan  of  burning  the  plants  off  aftc 
rop,  I  would  say  I  tried  it  with  my  strawberries  and  found  it  ii 
lie  plants. 

Mr.  Danforth.     You  want  to  give  them  a  slight  burning  on  a 
ay;  you  can  burn  too  much  and  destroy  the  root;  you  want  to 
ist  right.     Ton  will  get  rid  of  the  vines   and  have  the  best  ci 
erries. 

President  Elliot.    And  get  rid  of  the  insects  too. 

Mr.  Day.     What  is  your  location  ? 

Mr.  Danforth.  I  am  two  miles  west  of  Red  Wing.  We  ha 
inds  of  soil,  but  the  best  results  are  generally  on  a  sandy  loa 
refer  a  gentle  slope  to  any  other  location  I  can  get. 

The  following  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

RUIT  GROWING  AMONG  THE  MENNONITES-CULl 
OF  THE  DEWBERRY. 

By  Dewain  Cook^  Windom. 

.  D.  HiUman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Yours  of  Dec.  19th  at  hand,  requesting  a  short  article  on  fruit 
ig  among  the  Russian  Mennonites,  and  a  few  notes  on  the 
erry. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Cottonwood  Count 
kossian  Mennonites.     They  are  an  honest,  sociable  and  pros[ 
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people.     Coming  from  a  country  where  fruit  was  abundant,  they  take       i 
considerable  interest  in  horticulture;    nearly  all  of  them  have  their       \ 
well-kept  groves  and  flower  gardens,  their  currant,  raspbejrry  and 
goosberry  patch,  grape  vines,  apple  trees,  etc. 

It  may  bd  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  that  they  are  planting       . 
freely  of  the  seeds,  and  are  growing  seedlings  of  many  varieties  of 
the  fruits  of  their  former  homes  in   the  old  country.    They  have 
grown  fine  crops  of  seedling  Russian  cherries  and  plums. 

They  have  also  many  seedling   Russian  apple  trees,  and   several  va- 
rieties of  Russian   pears;    the  most  common  is  a  variety  they  call  tbe       ^ 
Eruskaeye,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  rapid-growing  tree,  claimed  to  be 
as  hardy  as  the  Cottonwood.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  this  tree  twelve 
feet  high,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  j 

At  our  county  fair  the  past  fall  our  Mennonite  neighbors  t^ok  most  I 
of  the  premiums  offered  for  fruit,  including  the  best  collection  of  , 
fruit. 

THB   DBWBERBT.  i 

I  consider  the  dewberry  of  special  value  for  the  Northwest,  particu- 
larly on  the  prairies,  for  the  following  reasons:  Being  of  low,  spread-       , 
in.g  growth,  the  vines  are  not  injured  by  our  heavy  winds  or  snow 
banks;  they  are  as  easily  given  winter  protection  (where   necessary) 
as  the  strawberry.  i 

The  dewberry  (Lucretia)  is  the  only  blackberry  recommended  for  , 
general  cultivation  by  the  Eastern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society.  I  \ 
think  the  Dewberry  will  soon  be  popular  all  over  the  Northwest.  j 

My  experience  in  growing  the  dewberry  has  been  mostly  confined  | 
to  the  variety  known  as  the  Windom.  I  will  give  you  a  short  de-  ; 
scription  of  it.  i 

Old  canes  grow  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet   high,  with  nu* 
merous  short   branches;  is  short-jointed,  often  three   or  four  to  the      J 
inch;  fruit-stems  rather  lontr  and  slender;  blossoms  all  on  the  outside      ^ 
of  the  hill,  nearly  hiding  the   foliage  from   view;  the  blossoms  and      | 
young  berries  on  each  hill  usually  have  the  appearance  of  growing  in 
one  immense  cluster,   but   as   the  berries  get    size   the  fruit  stem 
droops,  the   plant  gradually  settles,  and   at  the  time  of  ripening  the 
fruit  is  mostly  shaded   by  the   new  growth  of  the  plant,  and  is  thus 
protected  from  the  sun,  wind  and  beating  rains.     Fruit  will  keep  per 
fectly  on  the  vines  ten  days  or   more  after  turning  black.     There  is 
asually  some  imperfect  fruit,  sometimes  considerable  of  it. 

A  few  have  failed  to  make  a  success  in  growing  the  dewberry.    I 
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elieye  the  cause  in  most  cases  was  in  not  understanding  the  natun 
ad  wants  of  the  plant  they  cultivated.  The  di£Sculty  I  believe  i 
lis.  Many  varieties  are  pistillate;  some  varieties  are  weak  in  poUea 
Qt  when  properly  managed  are  exceedingly  productive. 
It  is  essential  to  success  with  most  varieties  of  the  dewberry  tha 
e  understand  the  various  causes  of  impepfect  fruit,  and  when  w 
Ei?e  learned  this,  and  the  remedy,  we  have  learned  the  art  of  success 
il  dewberry  culture^  as  well  as  of  many  other  varieties  of  smal 
nits. 

To  begin  with  I  should  select  the  best  variety  I  could  find,  am 
iant  on  rich  soil,  in  rows  five  feet  apart  and  about  two  feet  in  th 
m,  giving  thorough  cultivation  the  first  two  or  three  seasons.  As 
lie  they  make  but  small  growth  the  first  season;  the  next  season,  i 
le  conditions  are  favorable,  they  will  often  make  an  immense  growtl 
'cane,  the  condition  desired  for  propagating  by  layering;  but  as  yoi 
ilue  your  fruit  crop  do  not  do  it;  it  is  a  heavy  draft  on  the  vine 
insing  a  late  growth  and  poorly  developed  fruit  buds,  and  a  correa 
mding  tendency  to  imperfect  fruit  the  following  season. 
Again  give  your  plants  some  kind  of  winter  protection,  if  onl; 
low;  they  are  as  easily   protected   by  mulching  as  the  strawberry 

the  canes  are  much  injured  by  the  winter  or  otherwise  we  cai 
irdly  expect  them  to  produce  an  abundance  of  pollen,  or  to  perfec 
large  crop  of  fruit. 

Again  the  rapid  and  excessive  growth  of  canes,  caused  by  rich  soi 
id  much  cultivation,  is  not  its  normal  condition,  and  is  unfavorabl 
>  the  production  of  perfect  fruit. 

Pinching  back  the   new  growth  and  cutting  all  the  suckers  oul 
ill  produce  extra  fine   fruit,   but   with  the  grower  for  the  market 
irdly  think  it  will   pay.     High  culture  should  end  where  it  ceases  t( 
t  profitable. 

When  the  dewberry  begins  to  bear  well  the  new  canes  grow  les 
pidly,  are  hardier,  have  stronger  fruit  buds  and  consequently  bette 
ait  the  next  season.  I  allow  the  vines  to  mat  in  the  row  and  cu 
it  but  few  suckers.  It  needs  in  some  respects  about  the  same  man 
[ement  as  the  strawberry.  It  has  this  difference,  it  takes  the  dew 
^rry  two  years  to  get  ready  for  a  crop  but  it  will  continue  profitabl 

the  same  patch  for  many  years. 

The  conditions  of  success  are:  Good  varieties,  good  soil,  thorougl 
iltivation  of  young  plants,  keeping  free  from  all  weeds,  and  winte 
rotection.  Always  remembering  that  anything  that  weakens  th 
itality  of  the  plant  must  be  avoided. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

EARLY  BEETS  AND  TOMATOES. 
By  Joshua  Allyftf  Bed  Wing. 

S.  D.  HUlman,  Secretary^  etc.: 

Tour  program  at  hand.  I  see  I  am  booked  for  early  beets  and  to- 
matoes. I  regret  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  this  year,  and  must 
give  you  a  brief  written  report  of  ererything.  As  this  is  my  own 
practical  experience  it  may  not  amount  to  anything  with  others,  bat 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  my  method  of  raising  early  beets. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  seed  is  sowed  in  shallow  boxes;  my 
boxes  are  about  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  four  inches 
deep.  I  try  to  have  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  plants  in  each  box; 
they  are  placed  in  hot  house  and  forced  to  rapid  growth  until  middle 
of  April;  then  set  boxes  in  cold  frames  and  gradually  harden  them 
until  they  will  stand  quite  frosty  air.  By  the  first  week  in  May  they 
will  do  to  set  out  or  transplant  in  bed.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring  these  beds  must  be  manured,  plowed,  dragged 
and  worked  thoroughly  and  two  or  three  times  before  setting  the 
plants.  This  stirring  the  ground  warms  and  loosens  it,  and  the  young 
roots  can  soon  get  the  benefit  to.  repay  all  trouble. 

The  same  directions  can  be  followed  for  turnips,  onions,  etc.,  espe* 
cially  when  sets  are  scarce.  Early  onions  can  be  grown  this  way, 
and  only  need  to  be  tried  with  success  to  be  followed  each  year. 

These  articles  of  food  may  seem  of  small  account,  but  I  find  in  this 
small  place  extra  early  beets  amount  to  quite  a  little.  I  think  the 
Minneapolis  market  could  easily  take  care  of  forty  thousand  bunches 
before  the  usual  crop  is  ready. 

BABLY  TOMATOBS. 

Tomato  seeds  are  sown  in  same  kind  of  boxes  as  beets.  For  the 
earliest  varieties  sow  first  of  March.  We  use  Canada  Vick  for  early. 
A  week  later  sow  late  kinds.  With  us  the  Acme  does  best  usually 
for  late.  The  first  idea  is  healthy,  stocky  plants,  and  I  urge  them  as 
fast  as  possible;  with  this  object  in  view  they  must  have  plenty  of 
fresh,  warm  air  to  grow  dark  colored  leaves,  heavy  roots  and  thick 
stock.    I  do  not  allow  mine  to  stop  growing. 

When  they  have  three  or  four  leaves  I  pick  out  with  care,  trans- 
plant in  other  boxes,  same  size,  give  same  temperature  and  treatment 
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until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  hot 
house  and  to  try  the  compost  bed. 

The  method  of  forming  the  compost  bed  is  a  p9int  I  shall  have  to 
explain;  it  is  made  of  stable  manure  hauled  during  winters,  and  the 
deeper  the  better.  I  place  my  frames  on  this  and  fill  them  in  with 
earth  five  or  six  inches  deep;  place  on  sash;  in  a  day  or  so  the  dirt  is 
warm;  then  use  all  the  care  possible  in  setting  out  the  plants.  To 
have  root  whole  set  with  eare;  leave  sash  off  all  the  time  it  is  safe, 
giving  the  tops  all  the  air  you  can.  The  under  heat  will  take  care  of 
the  roots,  although  it  may  seem  to  a  new  beginner  too  much. 

If  yon  give  them  the  proper  attention,  by  the  tenth  or  twentieth  of 
May  you  will  have  No.  1  plants,  heavy  roots,  full  tops  with  buds  and 
even  blossoms.  I  have  had  them  well  set  with  tomatoes  before  set- 
ting them  out  in  the  field. 

They  are  now  ready  for  the  next  place,  which  should  have  been 
chosen  with  care  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  sloping  to  the  south,  should 
be  well  worked  and  manured.  The  last  plowing  J  have  done  on  the 
day  I  set  them  out,  and  I  give  it  a  good  top  dressing;  then  thoroughly 
drag  it.  About  4  p.  m.  set  your  plants,  which  must  be  well  watered 
the  previous  night.  Before  taking  up  the  ground  must  be  saturated, 
then  in  the  morning  lift  each  one  from  the  bed  with  plenty  of  earth; 
press  gently  between  two  hands  the  earth  in  a  ball;  place  in  a  cool 
cellar  in  boxes  until  setting  out  in  the  afternoon;  or  even  the  next 
afternoon  they  will  keep  damp  and  fresh  treated  in  this  way.  Of 
course  after  a  shower  is  the  best  time;  but  do  not  wait  for  that  as  they 
will  do  well  without. 

Now  I  have  one  hand  go  with  narrow  spade  and  spade  holes  about 
six  inches  deep,  another  hand  with  water,  a  pint  or  more  to  each  hole; 
another  hand  drops  the  plant  in  the  hole,  and  the  last  one  places  the 
plant  aright,  firmly  settles  the  dirt  and  the  plants  will  not  even  wilt; 
your  first  buds  are  sure  of  fruit  unless  the  frost  takes  them,  which  at 
the  twentieth  of  May  seldom  happens,  although  I  had  a  whole  field  of 
them  cut  down  after  this  date. 

The  cultivator  should  be  started  soon,  even  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
often  used. 

The  compost  bed  is  used  for  lettuce  and  other  early  things.  When 
so  used  a  tight  board  fence  is  placed  around  it  and  the  hogs  have  it 
for  the  summer  to  work  and  root  it*  When  fall  comes  I  have  a  fine 
bed  of  manure,  well  rotted  and  worked  over,  refedy  to  haul  on  the 
land  to  make  room  for  a  new  compost  bed. 
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REPORT  ON  VEGETABLES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 
By  Wtn.  Lyons,  Minneapolis. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  as  favorable  for  the  gardener  or  farm- 
er as  the  average,  it  being  one  of  the  dryest  ever  known  in  the  North- 
west, yet  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  refreshing  showers,  which  done  a  great  deal  of  good; 
but  they  were  local  in  their  nature.  Thus  while  one  location  got 
rain,  others  ouly  a  few  miles  apart  had  to  suffer  from  drouth. 

Early  vegetables  were  extra  fine  and  abundant,  owing  to  a  very  fa- 
vorable spring,  and  brought  satisfactory  prices. 

Late  planted  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  etc., 
were  benefited  by  late  rains,  and  yielded  a  good  crop;  and,  where 
properly  cared  for,  brought  the  best  returns  for  the  gardener's  labor. 

A  severe  and  an  unexpected  frost  in  October  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  potatoes,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  late  cabbage  crop, 
consequently  vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear  in  our  markets. 

At  the  present  time,  while  the  early  and  late  vegetables  yielded  good 
crops,  the  medium  planting  were  almost,  and  in  some  instances  entire 
failures,  the  potato  crop  seeming  to  suffer  most  from  the  effects  of  the 
drouth.  Our  markets  were  well  supplied  with  home  grown  vegetables 
in  their  season,  except  celery,  of  which  the  supply  generally  came 
from  Michigan. 

I  don't  feel  like  charging  the  drouth  altogether  with  our  short  crop 
of  potatoes;  in  the  absence  of  a  name  for  the  difficulty  I  will  call  it  a 
blight.  About  the  20th  of  June  there  were  several  heavy  showers; 
immediately  after  I  noticed  small  spots  of  rust  on  the  leaves,  and  they 
continued  to  grow  larger  until  the  leaf  was  destroyed;  then  the  vine 
became  affected  and  died  a  premature  death.  All  the  potatoes  in  my 
locality  that  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  growth  were  affected  in 
the  same  way. 

Would  like  to  hear  what  Prof.  Porter  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  I 
had  seven  acres  affected  in  this  way;  the  land  had  been  seeded  to  clo- 
ver and  timothy,  and  pastured  for  a  number  of  years;  broke  up  the 
fall  previous.  At  the  time  the  blight  struck  them  they  were  a^  prom- 
ising a  patch  of  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw. 

Early  Ohio  and  Pearl  of  Savoy  yielded  about  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Clark's  No.  1,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Star,  and  White  Elephant 
were  not  worth  digging. 

FRUITS. 

I  will  speak  first  of  strawberries.     They  suffered  more  from  drouth 
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than  any  other  small  fruit  iu  this  locality.  The  first  pickings  w( 
small  and  inferior.  About  the  middle  of  the  season  the  drouth  V9 
broken  bj  some  heavy  showers,  which  gave  everything  a  new  lease 
life,  and  strawberries  did  fairly  well  to  the  end  of  the  season;  soi 
late  patches  on  moist  land  yielded  a  good  crop  and  brought  fair  pric< 

The  rain  came  at  the  right  time  for  raspberries,  the  reds  yieldi 
the  largest  crop  I  ever  remember  of  seeing  in  this  vicinity;  bla 
raspberries,  what  few  were  grown,  did  very  well. 

Blackberries  yielded  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit  and  brought  hij 
)rices.  This  delicious  fruit  is  sadly  neglected,  by  our  fruit  men.  Ci 
"ants  were  also  a  good  crop,  and  brought  high  prices.  If  our  fruit  m 
lon't  move  faster  in  this  matter  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  t 
>ast,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  markets  are  glutted  with  eith 
)lackberries  or  currants.  Gooseberries,  like  the  Wilson  strawberi 
ron't  grow  on  my  soil. 

THE  PRIZE  E8SAT8. 

I  am  glad  our  Society  has  taken  a  new  departure  this  year,  and 
he  right  direction,  namely,  offering  prizes  for  essays  written  by  you] 
aen  and  young  women.  I  have  often  felt  and  remarked  that  for  soi 
eason  young  men  and  women  do  not  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
aeetings  as  much  as  they  should;  the  making  of  intelligent  hortici 
orists  ought  to  begin  with  youth  and  vigor.  The  Society  can  i 
lothing  that  will  yield  grander  results  than  that  of  getting  the  youi 
Qen  and  women  of  the  State  interested  in  horticulture. 

I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  offering  only  one  large  prize  for  t 
^t  essay,  that  it  would  be  better  to  offer  smaller  prizes  and  more 
hem.  Composition  in  the  country  is  sadly  neglected.  Many  of  tl 
oung  folks  understand  fairly  well  how  to  grow  crops  of  fruit  or  ve 
tables,  but  you  ask  them  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper  and  they  car 
lo  it,  since  they  are  not  trained  in  that  way. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Porter.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  blight  on  potatoes,  i 
erred  to  by  Mr.  Lyon,  I  would  say  that  1  observed  the  same  conditii 
n  our  grounds.  I  have  been  investigating  the  matter  somewhat.  I 
'two  swallows  don't  make  a  summer,"  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  y 
I  to  remedies,  at  least  till  another  season. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  a  patch  ol  Early  Rose  that  was  heavily  mulche 
fling  about  five  inches  of  mulching  on  the  surface  between  the  row 
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the  result  was  a  yield  of  over  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  la  an- 
other patch  adjoining  there  was  no  mulching  used  and  the  potatoes 
died  and  produced  no  crop. 

Col.  Stevens.  The  secret,  I  presume^  was  the  moisture  caused  by 
the  use  of  the  mulching.  That  is  no  doubt  quite  important  in  a  dry 
season  like  the  last  one. 

President  Elliot  stated  that  a  covering  of  straw  was  often  benefi- 
cial in  retaining  moisture,  especially  with  light  and  sandy  soil.  When 
the  heat  is  too  intense  the  vines  become  cooked  and  blight  results. 

Mr.  Herzog  was  called  upon  to  give  his  experience  with  potatoes, 
and  stated  that  he  had  planted  two  acres  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  Burbank  Seedling;  planted  side  by  side  on  sandy 
soil.  The  former  variety  yielded  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bush- 
els per  acre  and  the  latter  but  seventy-two  bushels,  and  were  compar- 
atively worthless.  He  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. 

President  Elliot  said  the  Burbank  would  not  thrive  on  sandy  soil, 
whereas  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  at  home  on  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  planted  two  bushels  of  Burbank  on  sandy  soil  and 
didn't  get  my  seed  back. 


Mr.  Harris,  from  the  committee  on  award  of  premiums,  presented  a 
report,  which  was,  on  motion,  adopted : 

AWARD  OP  PREMIUMS. 

We,  the  members  of  the  committee  on  awards,  have  discharged  oar 
duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  report  the  following: 

APPLES. 

Premlmn.       AtaooBt. 

Best  collection  Minnesota  apples,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington  First.  |5  OO 

Best  display  Wealthy,  Ditus  Day,  Farmington First.  3  00 

Plate  seedling  apples,  J.  S.  B.  Thompson,  Grundy  Centre,  Iowa  .Honorable  mention 

0RAPS8. 

Best  display  Brighton,  A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior  First.  5  00 

GBA17BBBBI£8. 

Display  cultivated  cranberries,  A.  B.  Lone,  Pine  Ridge First.  5  00 
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PLAins  Aim  JriiOWBBs. 

Display  ornamenta]  and  flowering  plants,  Mendenliall  greenliouse, 

Minneapolis First.  |5  00 

Collection  roses  in  pots,  M.eadenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis. . .  .First.  3  00 

Display  geraniums,  Mendenhall  greenliouse,  Minneapolis  .•••..••  First.  2  00 

Single  plant  in  bloom,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis First.  2  00 

Display  Begonias,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis .  •  •  • First.  2  00 

Display  carnations,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis First.  2  00 

CHIT  FLOWEBS. 

Floral  design,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis First. 

Collection  roses,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis First. 

Hand  bouquet,  Mendenhall  greenhouse,  Minneapolis  First. 

YEGETABLBS 

Beet  display,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Best  display,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis Second. 

Early  Potatoes  H.  F.  Biisse,  Minneapolis First. 

Early  Potatoes,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second. 

Winter  and  spring  potatoes,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis.   First. 

Winter  and  spring  potatoes,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second. 

Onions,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis FinX, 

Onions,  Wethersfleld,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis Second. 

Turnips,  WiMam  Lyons,  MiDneapolis First. 

Turnips,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis Second. 

Beets,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Beets,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis Second. 

Oarrots,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Carrots,  U.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis  Second. 

Hubbard  squash,  G.  B.  Gk)uld,  Minneapolis First. 

Hubbard  squash,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis    Second. 

Winter  cabbage,  H.  F.  Busse,  Minneapolis  First. 

Winter  cabbage,  William  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second. 

PAKTRY  ST0BE8. 

Display  fruit  in  glass  jars,  Miss  Julia  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Display  canned  fruit,  C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis  First. 

Display  canned  fruits.  Miss  Julia  Lyons,  Minneapolis Second 

I>i8play  jellies,  Miss  Julia  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Display  jellies,  O.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis.  ■ .  Second. 

Jar  mixed  pickles.  Miss  Julia  Lyons,  Minneapolis First. 

Jar  mixed  pickles,  C.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis  Second. 

Home  made  vinegar,  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent First. 

Home  made  vinegar,  0.  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis Second. 
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Sample  comb  honey,  William  Danforlh,  Red  Wing ;.  •  Pint.  |1  00 

Sample  comb  honey,  William  Urie,  M.inneapoli8 Second.  50 

Sample  strained  honey,  William  Urie,  Alinneapalis    First.  1  00 

Sample  Strained  honey,  William  Danf orth,  Eled  Wing Second.  60 

Can  Cheney  plums,  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent Special.  2  00 

Ten  varieties  pickles  in  Jars,  Miss  Grace  L  Smith,  Minneapolis  .  .Special.  2  00 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Thuksdat,  January  19, 1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o*cIoek  p.  h.  by  President 
Elliot. 

The  ad  interim,  or  District  reports  of  the  Vice  Presidents  being  in 
order,  the  following  were  presented : 

REPORT  FROM  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

.By  Vice  President  A.  W.  Sitw,  Rochester. 

The  fruit  outlook  in  our  district  is  truly  encouraging.  Messrs. 
Corp,  Somer?ille,  Pond,  Johnston,  Hofi:anson,  Vine  and  many 
others  report  good  crops,  and  some  of  them  more  fruit  than  in  1886* 

STBAWBEBRIB8. 

The  introduction  of  the  matchless  Jessie  adds  new  vigor  and  deeper 
interest  in  strawberry  culture.  Hart's  Minnesota  seedling  is  pan- 
ning out  much  better  than  we  anticipated,  its  leaves  stand  nobly 
against  drouth.  Mr.  Samuel  Welch,  one  of  our  best  gardeners,  says 
it  surpasses  all  others  with  him.  For  a  late  variety  we  know  of  noth- 
ing better  than  the  Manchester.  The  Crescent  still  takes  the  majori- 
ty vote. 

RASP&BRBIBS. 

Give  me  the  Brandy  wine  for  a  market  berry.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
has  a  superior  as  a  cookinc:  or  canning  fruit  among  red  raspberries. 
The  Cuthbert  when  covered  in  fall  is  profitable.  Scheffer's  Colossal 
is  one  of  the  largest,  pretty  tart,  and  not  equal  to  the  first  named  for 
market. 
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BLACKBEBRIES. 

Stone's  Hardy  fell  behind  the  Snyder  and  Ancien 
i  little  this  year.  Why  it  was  not  as  good  as  last  yeai 
0  say.  The  Thornless  was  left  uncovered  again  last  w 
lown  to  the  snow  line.  Cover  everything  in  the  black 
lon't  forget  that  the  Windom  dewberry  is  rich  and  go< 
o?ered  much  quicker  than  the  high  bush. 

GBAPBS. 

The  largest  and  best  grape  crop  ever  grown  in  tl 
ras  harvested  last  falh  Everything,  even  the  Pocklii 
00  late  for  an  ordinary  season)  ripened  fairly  well.  1 
>08ited  in  this  district  Oct.  4, 1866,  by  such  men  as  Co! 
on,  John  S.  Harris,  Wyman  Elliot,  Chas.  Hoag,  an 
las  been  slowly  working,  till  it  finally  resulted  in  the 
he  ** Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society.'* 


Mr.  Dartt  presented  the  following  report,  as  Superii 
ilxperimental  Station  recently  established  by  act  of  tl 
)watonna : 

STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  TREE  STATION  AT 

By  Supt.  E.  H.  8.  Dartt. 

Vr.  President  and  Members  : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  this  So 
leeting  a  law  has  been  enacted  establishing  this  stati 
nz  its  superintendent  to  report  to  you  in  person  at  ei 
lual  winter  meetings.  This  clearly  recognizes  you  as 
an  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  it 
0  ask  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  station  in  an  auth 
Vhat  are  you  doing?  What  do  you  intend  to  do, 
repose  to  do  it?  And  since  you  have  the  right  to  no 
essor  he  will  be  very  likely  to  regard  your  wishes, 
ndeavor  to  answer  the  above  questions  as  briefly  as  ] 
a  mind  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

For  causes  beyond  my  control  I  was  unable  to  com] 
>or  until  the  fourth  of  last  May.  At  that  ^ime  about  th 
16 
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in  an  oat  field  was  set  apart  for  exclusivly  experimental  purposes,  and 
placed  under  my  entire  control ;  this  has  been  surrounded  on  three  sides, 
or  nearly  so,  with  eyergreen  trees  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  trimmed  up  four 
feet  and  set  twenty  feet  apart,  which  were  well  cultivated  through 
the  season,  and  though  the  drouth  was  severe,  yet  every  one  grew, 
proving  the  efficacy  of  cultivation  as  a  protection  against  drouth. 

I  had  previously  sent  out  postal  cards  to  our  leading  horticulturists 
soliciting  contributions,  and  had  ordered  a  small  bill  from  Prof.  Bndd 
of  Iowa,  and  one  from  Robt.  Douglass  &  Son,  Waukegan,  111. 

£  received  a  hundred  seedling  apple  trees  from  P.  M.  Gideon,  and 
«et  about  two  hundred  of  my  own  raising  and  two  hundred  root  grafts 
of  several  varieties.  These  trees,  numbering  in  all  about  two  thoa- 
«and,  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  They  were  well 
cultivated,  and  the  ground  was  sowed  to  oats  in  August  with  a  view 
of  securing  partial  winter  protection. 

Of  trees  not  yet  thoroughly  tested  in  this  locality,  I  have  planted 
the  Catalpa,  Russian  Mulberry,  European  Alder,  Black  Cherry,  Gold- 
en Arbor  VitsD,  White-tipped  Arbor  VitsB,  Little  Gem  Arbor  Vit», 
Austrian  Pine,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Douglass 
Spruce  and  Siberian  Fir.  I  have  planted  seeds  of  Siberian  Larch, 
Siberian  Fir,  Nordman's  Fir  and  Norway  Pine,  which  have  proved  an 
entire  failure,  attributable,  I  think,''to  late  planting  and  want  of  vi- 
tality in  seed.  I  have  also  planted  small  quantities  of  seed  of  Duch- 
ess, Tetofsky,  Dartt's  Hybrid,  Orange  and  Greenwood  Crabs,  Hard 
Maple,  White  Ash,  Butternut  and  Black  Walnut. 

Since  entering  upon  my  duties  I  have  concludad  that  the  growing 
of  trees  from  seed  must  of  necessity  become  an  important  adjunct  to 
a  successful  experimental  tree  station.  So  much  knowledge  and  skill 
is  required  to  grow  evergreens,  birches  and  some  other  deciduous  trees 
from  seed,  that  men  have  made  it  a  business  of  itself,  and  I  raise  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  best  to  leave  this  branch  to  those  men  and 
use  our  energies  in  other  directions. 

Of  this  plat  of  land  nearly  one  acre  had  been  entirely  abandoned 
to  quick,  or  quack  grass,  asscommonly  called  by  former  cultivators. 
This  was  broke  the  first  of  June,  backset  in  August  and  dragged 
many  times  over.  It  is  expected  that  plowing  and  dragging  and  rak- 
ing ofiF  roots  in  spring  will  make  it  fit  for  a  crop  next  season,  and  that 
very  thorough  cultivation  thereafter  will  keep  it  in  good  condition 

Whilst  our  main  object  may  be  to  test  trees  as  to  their  genera) 
adaptation  to  our  climate  as  it  is,  yet  if  we  can  do  anything  to  either 
Boften  our  climate  or  strengthen  the  trees,  it  seems  desirable  for  us 
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to  do  80.  We  know  that  apple  trees  are  benefited  by  bein 
tially  shaded  on  the  south,  but  we  do  not  know  what  amount  of 
IB  best,  or  what  other  trees  would  be  thus  benefited. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  it  is  our  long-continu 
rere  cold,  freezing  our  trees  nearly  dry,  that  puts  them  in  cod 
lo  have  the  wreck  completed  by  the  drying  winds,  hot  sun  of 
or  sommer.  Now  if  we  can  supply  this  needed  moisture  by  spi 
)Qr  trees,  or  in  any  other  way  acceptable  to  the  fickle  Dame  N 
ire  hav^e  gained  a  point.     But  when  and  how  shall  we  do  it  ? 

h  is  claimed  that  insect  pests,  injurious  to  trees  and  fruits,  i 
(he  increase,  and  we  know  they  are  yery  numerous.  It  would 
;hat  the  proper  place  to  inyestigate  and  to  devise  means  for  the 
rention  and  destruction  would  be  on  an  experimental  tree  st 
rhas  our  field  for  experiment  seems  to  expand  in  whatever  dir 
^e  turn. 

In  addition  to  the  three  acres  mentioned,  there  are  many  acre 
awaiting  our  occupancy.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  are 
m  an  elevation,  and  are  entirely  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  anc 
Dg  snows  of  winter,  and  the  hot  sun  of  summer.  The  manag 
tre  eager  for  the  protection  of  windbreaks  and  groves,  and  the 
idornment  of  orchard  and  lawn,  and  the  subject  of  more  exi 
imber  plantations  has  received  favorable  consideration.  It 
egitimate  work  of  this  station  to  supply  these  prime  necessi 
he  shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  this  the  Mecca  of  tree  worshipe 
'orm  the  most  perfect  arboretum  to  be  found  in  all  the  cold  ] 
west  And  I  expect  to  do  it  by  laboring  patiently  and  energei 
voided  by  your  wisdom. 


Mr.  Dartt  also  read  his  report  as  Vice  President: 

REPORT  FROM  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

By  Vice  President  E.  H.  S.  Dartt^  Owatonna. 

Ifr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen  \ 

The  experience  of  our  people  during  the  past  year  has  not  inc 
heir  faith  in  fruit  growing,  especially  as  regards  the  standard 
^he  effects  of  our  severe  winter  were  not  perceptible  till  spring 
he  Dnehess*  and   other  trees  of  like  hardiness   standing  on 
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gronnd,  and  which  had  been  injured  by  previous  winters,  died  oufc  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless 
with  our  present  knowledge,  or  want  of  it,  to  plant  even  the  Duchess 
in  any  but  favorable  localities. 

fThe  crab  apples  have  behaved  indifiPerently  for  many  years.  Some 
have  died,  some  bear  worthless  fruit,  others  have  occasionally  borne 
a  fair  crop  of  good  fruit,  but  barrenness  has  been  the  riile.  If  we 
would  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  we  must  present  varieties, 
either  standard  or  crab,  that  will  grow  in  all  ordinary  situations  and 
bear  fruit  of  fair  size  and  quality  and  in  liberal  quantity;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  give  them  a  perfectly  reliable,  long-lived,  productive 
fruit  tree  adapted  to  this  climate.  I  have  only  one  •variety  that  I  have 
thoroughly  tested  and  find  fully  up  to  this  standard  in  every  respect. 
It  is  the  Greenwood  crab.  It  ripens  with  the  Duchess,  and  can  only 
be  valuable  where  that  variety  is  not  successfully  grown.  I  offer  the 
Greenwood  crab  as  my  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a  relia- 
ble crab  list. 

The  fruit  crop  was  nearly  an  entire  failure,  caused,  I  think,  by 
spring  frost,  drouth  and  insects.  Currants  seem  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  strawberries  by  drouth,  and  apples  and  plums  by  the 
three  causes  combined.  Grapes  did  fairly  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
by  planting  early  ripening  varieties  they  will  be  very  profitably 
grown  in  future. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  our  forest  trees  under  cultivation: 

The  Norway  spruce  is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  withstand  all  the 
effects  of  the  snow  line;  the  lower  branches  are  frequently  injured, 
but  it  makes  a  magnificent  tree  and  promises  long  life. 

The  White  spruce  is  more  hardy — seldom  browns,  is  of  finer  foliage 
and  more  ornamental  while  young.  Our  oldest  trees  are  only  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Scotch  pine  is  one  of  our  most  hardy  and  rapid  growing  trees  while 
young,  but  in  cultivated  or  soft  ground  it  is  likely  to  be  blown  over, 
and  it  becomes  less  thrifty  and  more  open  with  age. 

White  pine  will  evidently  make  a  fine  forest  tree,  but  may  require 
the  protection  of  surrounding  trees.      With  me  it  needs  further  trial. 

The  European  larch  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  rapidly  growing 
beautiful  tree,  but  its  desirability  for  stakes  and  posts  does  not  mach 
surpass  the  basswood.  Whether  it  will  improve  with  age  and  the 
heart  wood  of  large  trees  will  become  durable  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  European  white  birch  and  the  European  Alder  sefem  suflBcient- 
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ly  hardy,  grow  rapidly,  and   take  the  correct  form  withoat  praaing. 

The  soft  or  siWer  maple  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  the  only  ob- 
jection being  its  liability  to  split  down  in  heavy  winds.  A  little  early 
pruning  to  prevent  the  formation  of  heavy  side  branches  or  forks  will 
tend  to  remove  that  objection. 

The  hard  maple  seems  more  sensitive  to  excessive  moisture  and 
droathy  and  has  died  oat  in  some  cases  after  attaining  a  diameter  of 
four  or  five  inches.     It  needs  further  trial. 

The  box  elder  is  losing  ground,  for  though  on  deep,  rich  soil  it 
makes  a  rapid  growth  and  dense  shade,  yet  on  poorer  soils  it  is  likely 
to  become  stunted  and  is  frequently  injured  by  borers. 

The  butternut  and  black  walnut  trees  in  this  section  seem  to  be  do- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  have  commenced  bearing  nuts  in  a  way  that 
is  very  encouraging;  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the  lumbar  of 
the  latter  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  timber 
trees 

There  seems  to  be  two  critical  periods  in  the  life  of  all  trees.  The 
first  we  will  call  the  **  snow  line  **  period.  Here  trees  are  not  only 
liable  to  be  crushed  by  snow  drifts  but  they  are  subjected  to  the  great- 
est degree  of  cold,  often  followed  by  a  sudden  change  to  heat,  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  snow. 

The  other  critical  period  we  will  call  the  period  of  "expansion."  It 
strikes  the  apple  tree  when  it  is  turned  out  to  grass,  or  when  it  pro- 
duces a  bountiful  crop.  And  it  strikes  other  trees  when  we  deprive 
them  of  those  elements  and  surroundings  which  their  natures  demand. 
When  we  use  all  the  means  within  our  reach  to  adjust  nature's  bal- 
ance with  the  greatest  precision,  then  will  our  greatest  successes  be 
achieved. 

**Thea  lei  us  seirch  through  Niture^s  va<}t  do.uain, 
A.iid  treasure  well  each  bit  of  truth  we  gain. 
For  Nature\s  laws  tmt  spjak  the  will  of  God, 
Frail  man  should  b  )W  and  kiss  the  threateaing  n)d." 


REPORT  FROM  THIRD  DISTRICT. 
By  Vice  Presilent  M.  Cutler,  Sumter. 

Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Members : 

As   usual,  I  have  to  report  that  but   few  apples  except  Siberians 
were  grown  in  our  district  the  past  season,  and  that  the  crop  of  crab 
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apples  was  lighter  than  usual,  the  Transcendent  being  the  only  one 
that  bore  largely. 

Plums  were  a  total  failure.  Heavy  snow  drifts  broke  down  many  of 
the  red  raspberries;  those  not  broken  down  bore  well.  Had  they 
been  laid  down  and  covered  they  would  not  have  been  injured  by  the 
snow. 

I  had  a  big  crop  of  Grogg  raspberries  on  a  couple  of  rows  that 
were  covered  with  snow  last  winter. 

My  crop  of  strawberries  amounted  to  over  three  thousand  boxest 
mostly  on  old  beds  without  cultivation.  Being  on  low  land  the  drouth 
did  not  injure  them. 

Stone's  Hardy  blackberries  that  were  covered  bore  quite  well,  but 
were  not  first-class  berries. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  were  a  failure.  Owing  to  drouth,  but 
few  trees  set  last  spring  are  alive. 

Interest  in  fruit  growing  is  increasing,  and  we  hear  of  new  plants 
tions  of  grapes  and  berries  being  set  out.  Some  of  our  ladies  are  ap- 
pearing in  market  with  fruit  for  sale. 

Prices  of  small  fruits  were  good,  and  demand  never  better.  Pota- 
toes were  a  very  poor  crop,  and  are  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

We  have  heard  little  of  swindling  tree  agents,  and  believe  with  a 
few  amendments  the  present  nursery  stock  law  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  kept  on  the  statute  l^ooks. 

I  received  about  fifty  grape  vines  from  the  State  experimental  farm 
about  the  twentieth  of  May,  and  although  the  season  was  very  dry,  I 
think  all  bnt  two  or  three  are  alive.  Query :  Should  grape  vines  be 
set  as  late  as  above  indicated,  or  earlier? 

MARKETING  BERRIES. 

Marketing  fruit  is  of  great  importance  to  the  berry  grower.  A  poor 
salesman  may  have  the  finest  of  fruit  and  make  nothing  out  of  it« 
while  a  good  salesman  without  good  fruit  will  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. So  we  find  that  to  be  successful  we  must  have  nice  fruit  The 
berries  must  be  large,  of  beautiful  color,  and  look  fresh  and  clean. 
Unless  the  market  is  close  at  hand  they  should  be  firm,  and  picked  as 
soon  as  ripe  enough.  Tf  shipped  to  a  distant  market  they  should  be 
picked  the  day  they  are  shipped.  If  there  are  any  dirty  berries  they 
should  be  picked,  washed,  and  used  at  home,  or  thrown  away,  hot 
never  sent  to  market,  remembering  that  a  good  customer  is  easier  lost 
than  gained.     Berries  should  be  shipped  in  neat  and  attractive  pack- 
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ages  and  good  oieasore  giyen.  Buyers  like  to  see  well  filled  boxes.  I 
hare  fouod  boxes  bought  of  A.  W.  Well  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  the 
best  for  my  trade.  I  find  that  few  customers  know  the  difference  in 
size  of  boxes,  and  believe  the  small  size  well  filled  give  better  satisfac* 
tion  than  large  ones  poorly  filled  I  have  generally  ordered  the  large 
ones,  but  [  have  ordered  from  Minneapolis  a  few  times  and  got  small 
ones  badly  mildewed.  Boxes  should  be  bought  and  made  before  warm 
weather.  If  shipped  to  distant  points,  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  reliable  §rms  before  the  shipping  ^season  opens,  or  great  losa 
may  occur  If  you  have  more  at  any  time  than  your  regular  custo  n* 
ers  will  take,  do  not  overstock  your  home  market  and  reduce  the  price^ 
but  ship  the  surplus  to  a  commission  man  and  get  what  you  can.  The 
markets  are  not  generally  overstocked  more  than  three  or  four  days^ 
and  it  is  easier  to  hold  the  market  at  a  fair  price  than  to  get  it  raised 
after  it  has  once  made  a  break. 

Another  important  consideration  is  in  having  the  shipping  season 
as  long  as  possible.  I  find  that  an  unmulched  old  strawberry  bed  fur- 
nishes the  earliest  berri*^s,  and  by  keeping  the  mulch  on  part  of  the 
new  bed  I  prolong  the  sekson  a  few  days.  And  that  the  earliest  and 
latest  berries  sell  the  best. 


REPORT  PROM  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

By  Vice  President  N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake, 

Officers  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  ; 

It.  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  you  with  a  few  notes  on  the  prog- 
ress of  fruit  growing  the  past  season,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Minnetonka  and  vicinity. 

Although  the  past  season  has  been  remarkably  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apples  the  yield  was  an  average  one. 

Of  all  our  small  fruits,  the  strawberry  takes  the  lead  for  general 
market  purposes.  The  Crescent  and  Wilson  are  planted  mostly.  On 
sandy  soil  the  Manchester  succeeds  well,  and  is  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease; the  berries  are  large,  uniform  in  size  and  very  attractive  in  col- 
or, making  a  valuable  berry  for  market. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  the  Bubach  and  Jesse  are  very  promising; 
the  plants  set  last  spring  that  survived  the  dry  weather  made  a  fine 
growth,  showing  great  vigor  of  plant,  and  yielded  berries  that  were 
large  and  of  good  flavor.     These  varieties  are  slow  of  propagation. 
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The  planting  of  currants  has  increased  considerably  over  that  of 
other  years.  The  crop  was  light,  not  over  half  a  yieid,  caused  by  late 
frosts  and  dry  weather.  The  white  grape  currant,  with  its  great 
shining  crystal  berries  and  long  bunches,  is  not  well  appreciated.  I 
see  but  few  of  them  on  the  market,  so  they  command  a  better  price 
than  reds. 

Fay's  Prolific  fruited  this  past  season,  is  immense  in  size  and  mod- 
erately prolific;  when  the  price  of  plants  gets  to  be  reasonable,  if 
they  prove  hardy  enough  for  our  climate,  they  will  pay  to  plant, 
largely. 

Downing's  gooseberry  is  a  failure  with  us,  on  account  of  mildew. 
Smithes  Seedling  and  Houghton  are  good,  but  unless  we  can  obtain 
something  larger  and  better  than  we  have  yet  found  in  gooseberries,  it 
will  not  pay  to  attempt  their  cultivation. 

Ancient  Briton,  Snyder  and  Stone's  Hardy  blackberries  have  been 
planted  in  small  quantities,  with  the  intention  of  bending  down  and 
covering  with  earth  to  protect  in  winter;  no  variety  will  succeed  with- 
out thi?  care,  A  few  of  the  Lucretia  Dewberries  have  been  planted, 
with  a  fair  promise  of  fruit  another  season.' 

There  are  but  few  making  a  success  of  growing  raspberries  with  any 
varieties  except  the  Turner,  for  want  of  care  at  proper  time  and  win- 
ter protection.  Cuthbert  stands  well,  and  holds  a  high  rank  as  a  first- 
class  market  berry,  and  yet  it  has  a  good  competitor  in  the  Marlboro, 
which  with  me  has  proved  the  most  valuable  of  all  The  berries  are 
more  nearly  round  than  Cuthbert,  and  have  a  deeper  red,  holding  their 
color  to  the  last;  th«^y  stand  shipping  extremely  well,  as  it  is  quite  a 
firm  berry  and  hangs  on  the  hushes  well  after  it  is  ripe.  We  com- 
menced picking  Marlow  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  and  picked  the 
last  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  July.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable red  raspberry  ever  introduced  in  the  Northwest,  especially  if  it 
does  as  well  in  other  localities.  We  commend  it  for  trial  every- 
where. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  grapes,  the  yield 
generally  being  a  good  one  and  quite  free  from  disease  and  insects.  As 
yet,  for  market  purposes  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  variety  in  red 
superior  to  the  Delaware;  in  black,  Moore's  Early  and  Worden  are 
probably  the  most  valuable.  Of  the  newer  varieties  that  have  fruited 
with  me,  th")  Jessica  has  proved  exceedingly  valuable,  as  the  vines  are 
very  vigorous,  free  from  disease,  very  prolific  and  as  early  as  Moore's 
Early;  in  quality  as  good  as  the  Delaware;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
white  grapes. 
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REPORT  FROM  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

By  Vice  President  G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield. 

I  am  supposed  to  represent  the  district  in  which  I  live,  the  Fifth, 
which  embraces  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 

I  am  also  supposed  to  have  a  ''gei^eral  impression  of  the  horticultu- 
ral interests  oi  my  district." 

In  Goodhue  county  some  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  some  fine  or- 
chards, but  I  am  told  that  all  the  apple  tress  have  failed^  excepting  a 
few  Tetofsky,  Duchess  and  Wealthy  on  the  bluffs  near  the  river. 

I  can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  only  of  the  section  west  of  the 
Big  Woods.  And  a  few  words  tell  the  story  so  far  as  apples  are  con- 
cerned. With  few  exceptions,  all  the  large  apples  and  many  of  the 
crabs  have  gone  the  way  of  the  many  varieties,  with  which  our  tables 
were  filled  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society.  The  Transcendent  is  the 
only  real  iron-clad,  and  the  only  one  that  has  brought  and  is  still 
bringing  steady  and  permanent  returns.  The  Hyslop  is  not  so  hardy, 
and  the  trees  have  nearly  all  failed.  Beaches  Sweet  has  stood  and 
borne  well  in  some  localities,  but  failed  in  others.  The  Minnesota 
is  hardy,  but  does  not  bear  the  fruit  we  look  for.  I  hear  of  some  trees 
of  the  Virginia  Crab  are  bearing  well  in  the  timber. 

In  regard  to  the  small  fruits,  I  can  speak  confidently  and  hopefully. 
But  here  we  are  confined  to  the  few  tried  varieties.  It  does  not  do  to 
depend  upon  new  things.  The  cherry  and  the  much  advertised  Fay 
currant  are  perfect  failures.  An  ordinary  winter  kills  them,  on  my 
grounds.  But  there  is  no  discount  on  the  old  Red  and  White  Dutch, 
the  White  Grape  and  Black  Naples.  The  Houghton  and  Downing 
gooseberry  do  fairly  well.  The  Somers  and  perhaps  the  Philadelphia 
are  the  only  raspberry  that  will  do  anything  without  being  covered, 
and  it  is  much  better  to  cover  them. 

I  think  that  in  the  greater  part  of  this  district  the  true  course  for  us 
to  take  is  to  make  no  attempt  to  grow  apples  except  the  Transcendent 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  crabs,  and  give  chief  attention  to  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  proved  and  best  varieties  of  them,  and  leave  the  experi- 
menters and  theorists  to  experiments  and  theories,  until  some  perma- 
nent result  is  obtained. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Mr.  Sias  inquired  if  Mr.  Dartt  would  recommend  the  Duchess  ex- 
cept in  favorable  locations. 
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Mr.  Dartt  said  on  the  highest  gronnd  in  his  orchards  trees  stood 
best,  but  he  had  recently  grubbed  out  several  acres  of  his  orchard  and 
seeded  the  ground  to  grass,  thinkiug  grasH  more  profitable  than  apple 
trees. 

Mr.  Smith.     What  is  the  soil  on  that  high  ground  ! 

Mr.  Dartt.  In  one  orchard  there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  sand,  bat 
considerable  clay  towards  the  south  part.  I  have  tried  about  all  the 
locations  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  difiPerent  kinds  of  soil.  My 
trees  on^ow  ground  amount  to  nothing. 

Mr  Pearce.     Is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  rich  or  poor? 

Mr.  Dartt.  ^ome  of  it !:»  rich  and  some  of  it  is  poor.  Along  Maple 
creek  some  of  the  knolls  are  sandy.  I  have  a^  knoll  in  my  young  or- 
chard, but  the  land  produces  good  crops.  The  grass  kills  out  trees  if 
allowed  to  form  a  sod  about  them. 

Mr.  Sias.  My  question  has  not  been  fully  answered,  as  to  whether 
it  pays  to  grow  the  Duchess  ? 

Mr.  Dartt.  On  my  best  grounds  it  has  paid;  on  the  poorest  it  has 
not. 

Mr.  Bunnell.    But  you  call  your  highest  ground  your  poorest  ? 

Mr.  Dartt.  Tes;  but  1  have  made  it  rich,  and  there  it  has  paid  the 
best.  The  best  young  trees  in  the  neighborhood  are  in  a  hen  yard; 
the  ground  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  the  trees, have  grown  finely; 
so  far  I  have  failed  to  observe  any  ill  effects  from  excessive  use  of 
manure. 

Col.  Stevens.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Dartt,  as  usual,  takes  a  too  despond- 
ent view  in  regard  to  his  orchard.  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he  then  said,  like  Mr.  Ford  used  to,  that  we  never  could  do  anything 
here  in  raiding  fruit;  but  lo,  and  behold!  we  found  a  fine  orchard 
loaded  with  apples  as  ripe  a«  could  be. 

Mr.  Dartt.     How  long  ago  ? 

Col.  Stevens.  Not  very  long;  and  since  then  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Dartt  believes  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  says  in 
regard  to  his  orchard.  [Laughter.]  Another  thing;  it  is  well  known 
the  European  Larch  is  a  beautiful  tree  and  lasts  almost  as  long  as  the 
oak.  I  think  he  must  have  the  common  tamarac  instead  of  the 
larch. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  have  tried  setting  the  larch  top  down,  but  it  rots  off 
in  two  or  three  years.     I  find  it  season-checks. 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  tamarac  lasts  with  us  at  Minnetonka  better  than 
the  white  oak.  Mr.  Douglass  gives  instances  where  it  has  been  known 
to  last  for  fifty  years. 
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Mr.  Dartt.     That  may  be  with  heart  wood. 

Mr.  Pearce.    The  sap  of  any  wood  won't  last. 

Mr.  Dartt.     You  noticed  what  I  said  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.     Well,  that  is  a  misrepresentation.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.     How  old  does  it  have  to  get  before  you  have  heart  wo( 

at  will  be  suitable  for  posts  ? 

President  Elliot.     At  least  eight  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Smith.     I  have  tried  them  that  were  over  twelve  years  old  ai 

ey  would  rot  in  two  years.     I  understand  very  well  what  Col.  St 

ns  means,  but  there  are   many   things  stated  at  times  that  do  n 

ar  investigation.     Robert  Douglass  is  a  reliable  dealer,  but  he  mi 

ive  been  misinformed. 

Mr.  Pearce.    I  think  it  is  poor  policy  to  dispute  what  Robert  Douj 

»  says. 

Mr.  Smith.     It  may  be  poor  policy  but  these  are  solid  facts. 

Prof.  Porter.     May  it  not  be  that  both  these  conditions  of  thiuf 

ly  be  true?    May   not  the  difference  in  experience  in   one  case  I 

e  to  the  difference  in  the  seasons  when  the  timber  was  cut? 

Mr.  Sias.    There  is  another  feature  of  this   paper  with  which  I  wj 

dch  astonished.     He  represents  his  to  be  a  very  trying  location;  bi 

is  singular  that  the  ash  leaved  maple   will   not  succeed   as  well  i 

ack  walnut.     With  me  the  ash  leaved  maple  appiears  to  be  perfect 

krdy  and  reliable. 

Prof.  Porter.     There  seems  to  be  something  peculiar  about   thi 

nation.     Black  walnut  succeeds  as  far    north  as  the  Minnesol 

rer.     Suppose  he  has  the  most  trying  location  in   Minnesota, 

and  terminal  buds  of  box  elder  there  uninjured  and  apparently  pe 

!tly  hardy.    I  went  down  there  and  I  found  things  very  much  i 

A.  Stevens  described  them.     I  don't  know  exactly  how  to   accoui 

r  thid  except  on  the  theory  advanced  by  Col.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Dartt.     I  don't  like  to  talk  so  often,  but  I  suppose  if  I  am   o 

le  side  and  all  the  rest  on  the  other  that  you  will  excuse  me.     The 

isstate  my  paper.     I  have  not  said  that  the  box  elder  died  at  all. 

Mr.  Pearce.    That  is  the  statement  as   we  understood   it;  we  ca 

r  the  reading  of  the  paper  again. 

Mr.  Gibbs.     All  he  stated  was   that   box  elder  was  failing  on  h 

orest  and  highest  ground  and  doing  well  on  good  ground. 

President  Elliot.     It  does   not  seem  to  amount  to  enough  to   mat 

Qch  ado  about;  we  must  not  take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Dartt.    I  stated  the  box  elder  was  losing  ground;  it  does  n< 

iTe  a  fair  chance,  and  is  not  planted  as  much  as  formerly.     I  hai 
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used  it  as  a  windbreak,  and  it  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  tree.  It  has 
not  grown  as  rapidly  as  soft  maple,  and  does  not  get  up  much  faster 
than  this  Scotch  pine. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  was  surprised  last  week  to  find  the  black  walnut 
thriving  at  Hutchinson. 

Col.  Stevens.  They  thrive  and  grow  by  the  hundreds  along  the 
Minnesota,  and  between  here  and  Glencoe. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  regard  to  the  Duchess  I  would  say  there  are  in  this 
State  three  localities;  I  might  call  them  most  favorable,  favorable, 
and  unfavorable.  Mr.  Dartt  is  in  the  latter  locality.  Only  two  or 
three  miles  from  his  house  there  is  a  Duchess  orchard  that  is  very 
productive.     I  refer  to  Mr.  G,  W.  Buffum's. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  can  bear  a  few  hits  from  these  men  that  are  inclined 
to  hold  onto  the  old  usages  in  spite  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Pearce.     You  think  you  are  not  guilty  ? 

Mr.  Dartt.     I  plead  not  guilty,  sir. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing vear. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  list  of  officers  were  duly  elected : 

President— WymRn  Elliot,  Minneapolis. 

Vice  Presidents — A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester;  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  Owaton- 
na;  M.  Cutler,  Sumter;  N.  J.  Stubbs,  Long  Lake;  and  G.  W.  Fuller, 
Litchfield. 

Secretary — S.  D.  Hillraan,  Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—Biius  Day,  Farmington. 

Executive  Committee — J.  S.  Harris,  Chairman,  La  Crescent;  J.  M. 
Underwood,  Lake  City;  0.  F.  Brand,  Faribault;  F.  G.  Gould,  Excel- 
sior; Isaac  Gilpatrick,  Minneapolis. 

Librarum — E.  A.  Cuzner,  Minneapolis. 

Entomologist — Prof.  0.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolis. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  standing  committees,  the 
same  to  be  afterwards  announced. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris  an  additional  committee  on  Diseases  of 
Grapes  was  added  to  the  list  of  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Wilcox  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  committee  being  appointed 
or  of  enlarging  the  duties  of  the  committee  on  Nomenclature.  He  re- 
garded it  as  very  essential   for  the  prosperity  of  horticulture  that  a 
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proper  classification  of  fruits,  especially  of  hardy  varieties  adapted  to 
Minnesota,  should  be  made. 

Col.  Stevens  said  the  Society  in  former  years  revised  the  fruit  lists 
each  year,  lists  of  hardy  small  fruits,  evergreens,  and  everything  on 
the  catalogue,  recommeading  some  varieties  for  general  planting, 
some  for  experiment,  and  others  for  favorable  localities. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  such  a  list  as  Mr.  Wil- 
cox suggested,  after  the  plan  pursued  with  reference  to  classification 
of  varieties  by  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Such  a  list  had 
never  been  published  in  any  of  our  reports. 

Mr.  Wilcox  said  he  had  been  unable  to  find  such  a  classification^ 
and  as  he  was  a  new  comer  here  desired  to  know  what  were  considered 
to  be  the  hardiest  varieties. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  fruit  lists  was  called  for  and 
Mr.  Sias  of  that  committee  presented  the  following: 

REVISION  OP  FRUIT  LISTS. 

# 

APPLES. 

For  general  cultivation — Duchess,  Hibernal. 

For  trial — Autumn  Streaked. 

For  favorable  localities — Wealthy. 

For  general  trial — Red  Cheeked,  Plikanoff,  Antonovka,  Yellow  An  is, 
Red  Anis,  Yellow  Transparent,  McMahon's  White,  Soiree,  Russian 
Qreen,  White  Pigeon.  • 

HTBBIDR. 

Whitney,  Beaches  Sweet,  Early  Strawberry,  Orange,  Martha, 
Transcendent,  Florence,  Powers. 

NATIVB   PLUMS. 

De  SotQ,  Weaver,  Rollingstone,  Forest  Garden. 
For  trial — Cheney,   Rockford,   and  other  best  varieties  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

GBAPE8. 

Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Lady. 
For  ^riaZ— Niagara,  WoodruflF's  Red,  Wilder,  Early  Victor. 

BLAOEBBBBIBS. 

Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Stone's  Hardy. 
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RASPBBRBIB8. 

Blackcaps^Ohio,  Souhegan,  Gregg. 

Bed — Cuthbert,  Turner,  Brandy  wine,  Marlboro. 

OUBBAKTB. 

Bed  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Long  Bunch  Holland,  Stewart's 
Seedling. 

8TBAWBBBBIE8. 

Crescent,  Wilson. 

DBWBBBBIBS. 

Far  ^rtai— Lucretia,  Windom. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brand  the  report  was  receiyed. 

DISOUSBION, 

Mr.  Pearce  moved  the  adoption  of  th^  list  of  apples  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  general  cultiyation. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  we  know  enough  about 
those  yarieties  to  recommend  them  for  general  cultiyation  through* 
out  the  State.  I  am  not  in  fayor  of  recommending  any  yariety  that 
is  not  hardy. 

Mr.  Smith.     I  don't  think  they  are  hardy  enough. 

Mr.  Dartt.  A  tree  may  bear  under  some  circumstances  and  in  a 
certain  location,  and  yet  be  unsuitable  fAr  general  cultiyation.  We 
ought  not  to  make  tbe  mistakes  of  the  past;  we  should  recommend 
only  what  we  know  is  good  and  reliable;  so  if  people  plant  them,  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  will  have  something.  I  move 
to  insert  the  words,  **  for  trial." 

Col.  Stevens  desired  Tetofsky  added  to  the  list,  as  the  hardiest  apple 
grown  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  to  adopt  the|Duchess  for  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with  all  these  new  varieties; 
I  have  grown  some  of  them  many  years.  I  am  satisfied  every  one  of 
them  is  hardier  than  the  Duchess.  They  have  been  before  us  for 
years,  and  we  ought  to  add  a  little  to  the  list,  afthough  there  may  be 
many  who  would  prefer  to  see  it  limited  to  a  single  variety,  the 
Duchess.    We  are  certainly  making  little  progress. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick.     We  are  not  making  progress. 

Mr.  Sias.  Unless  we  can  show  some  progress  we  ought  to  stay  at 
home. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  We  had  better  send  Mr  Dartt  as  a  delegate  to 
Iowa  while  we  get  up  a  list. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick.     I  don't  want  him  to  go. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  am  ashamed  of  Mr.  Dartt.  When  we  say  for  ''  gen- 
eral cultivation  *'  we  mean,  of  coarse,  in  favorable  localities.  That 
applies  in  every  state  in  the  Union;  a  man  who  is  going  to  set  an  or- 
chard, whether  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  or  in  this  State,  will  not 
set  it  where  it  will  be  of  no  value.  Put  Duchess  in  favorable  locali- 
ties and  it  will  stand. 

Now,  those  other  varieties  have  stood  in  most  unfavorable 
places  for  fourteen  years;  in  one  place  that  I  know  of  where  every 
common  variety  failed,  and  are  still  standing  and  yielding  crops 
of  fruit.  One  tree  yielded  six  bushels  of  apples.  Put  the  same  tree 
on  favorable  ground  and  it  would  do  much  better.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Peterson ;  his  trees  stand  on  unfavorable  ground,  and  yet  they  have 
come  through  all  these  test  winters  and  have  never  killed  a  particle; 
and  now  our  friend  Dartt  has  the  impudence  to  get  up  here  and  say : 
'*Cut  them  all  off." 

Mr.  Dartt.  Mr.  President,  I  perhaps  ought  .to  say  a  few  words.  If 
I  have  been  ''  impudent  "  of  course  it  has  been  in  questioning  the 
hardiness  or  the  durability  of  the  larch.  I  have  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  disputing  the  hardiness  of  the  Wealthy  for  all  localities. 
Notwithstanding  you  sent  me  to  Iowa,  you  have  found  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  its  hardiness  was  at  least  questionable. 

Now,  sir,  whether  we  have  progressed  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
Society  ought  not  to  recommend  one  thing  to  the  people  of  our  State 
they  do  not  know  to  be  reliable,  and  something  that  will  grow  under 
orlinary  circumstances,  and  produce  fruit  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
of  a  quality  to  be  valuable  for  cultivation.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished we  will  have  established  the  ends  of  a  reliable  list,  and  by  so 
doing  merit  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State  But  if  we 
jump  to  conclusions  for  the  sake  of  making  people  believe  we  are  pro- 
gressing we  are  doing  what  is  unwarranted,  we  will  have  another  set- 
back in  the  future  and  the  result  will  do  us  no  good.  Impudence! 
Where  is  the  impudence  in  telling  the  straight  truth?    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  can  hardly  sit  still  and  keep 
quiet.  It  appears  that  my  friend  Mr.  Dartt  is  backsliding  a  little, 
since  I  roomed  with  him  at  Dubuque;  he  has  changed  considerable. 
I  came  up  here  expecting  to  find  some  good  soil,  and  I  still  believe 
there  is.  He  talks  about  favorable  localities.  To  cut  the  story  short, 
if  you  will  set  your  Duchess  on  a  soil  that  has  bituminous  clay  for  a 
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sub-soil,  or  if  it  hasn't  feed  it,  tbeu  if  you  don't  raise  good  apples  jnsi 
call  me  a  fool. 

A  gentleman  over  there  is  looking  this  way;  I  will  ask  the  questioo 
and  answer  it  also.  Feed  it  with  salt  and  wood  ashes.  If  yoa  can*t 
get  that  fi:et  salaratus,  using  a  pound  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  ashes, 
and  scatter  them  around  and  among  the  trees.  It  will  have  a  marked 
efiPect  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  orchard.  I  have  tried  it  on  the 
Duchess  and  have  seen  the  effects  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the 
trees.  I  can  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  one-third  by  feeding.  An- 
other thing;  every  second  or  fourth  year  give  your  orchard  a  good 
mulching  with  manure  that  has  plenty  of  ammonia  in  it. 

I  would  advise  my  friend  Dartt  to  send  to  his  congressman  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  Northwestern 
territory  and  to  read  that;  to  pull  off  his  coat  and  see  what  he  will 
find  with  his  book;  if  he]don't  find  bitumenous  clay,  or  soil  mixed  | 
with  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  then  you  have  a  wonderful  soil. 
Any  farmer  with  the  assistance  of  that  report  ought  to  be  able  to  | 
pick  out  favorable  localities  for  planting  an  orchard  on  his  own  farm.  ! 
The  best  orchard  I  know  of  in  Iowa  is  located  on  land  that  has  a  sab-  | 
soil  of  bitumenous  clay;  it  is  near  Emmettsburg,  and  is  situated  on  a 
gravelly  knoll.     My  own  orchard  is  in  a  similar  location 

Mr.  Harris.  I  insist  on  commencing  with  Duchess,  as  I  am  afraid  < 
we  shall  never  get  through.  « 

The  motion  to  recommend  for  favorable  localities  was  lost.  The  ; 
motion  of  Mr.  Harris  to  recommend  for  general  cultivation  was  then  * 
adopted. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  to  recommend  Tetofsky  for  favorable  localities. 

Col.  Stevens  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  they  might  as  well  recommend  farmers  to  sell 
their  wheat  in  favorable  localities.  They  know  very  well  now  what 
to  do,  and  if  they  don't,  a  good,  sharp  tree  agent  can  tell  them. 
This  Society  spends  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  time  over  these  mat- 
ters of  recommending  varieties.  Farmers  don't  know  whether  they 
want  a  particular  variety,  and  never  will  know.  It  is  waste  of 
time  to  quibble  about  favorable  localities;  of  course  they  won't  plant 
trees  except  in  their  most  favorable  localities  anyway. 

Tetofsky  was  then  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Harris.    I  move  to  recommend  Hibernal  for  general  trial. 

Mr.  Oibbs.  I  have  understood  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Society  not  to  recommend  anything  for  general  trial  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  had  been  propagated  by  nurserymen  to  supply  the  de- 
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mand.    I  want  to  ask  if  that  is  the  rule  at  present,  and  if  trees  of 
Hibernal  can  be  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Harris.    My  impression  is  that  they  can. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  If  they  can  be  obtained  I  want  to  give  an  order  for 
some. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion.  I  notice  people 
give  their  order  for  something  and  if  dealers  cannot  fill  the  order  they 
put  in  something  else. 

Mr.  Sias.  Last  fall  Mr.  Peterson  had  them  for  sale,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Tuttle  of  Baraboo  has  them  as  well  as  some  others  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  If  you  recommend  varieties  for  general  trial  and  they 
are  not  generally  propagated  by  nurserymen  in  quantities  to  meet  the 
demand,  why  these  swindling  tree  agents  will  put  them  on  their  lists 
and  sell  to  everybody  from  whom  they  can  obtain  an  order,  filling  it 
with  something  else;  hence  you  place  the  people  at  a  disadvantage 
when  you  recommend  anything  for  general  trial  that  cannot  be  ob^ 
tained  true  to  name. 

President  Elliot.  We  are  going  to  have  honest  tree  peddlers  after 
this. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  have  been  away  two  years  and 
I  am  a  planter. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  think  this  won't  have  much  effect  on  tree  frauds  the 
best  we  can  do  with  it;  we  don't  need  to  spend  much  time  on  that. 
These  agents  have  their  own  lists  and  they  are  going  to  recommend 
and  sell  them. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  prefer  to  recommend  for  planting  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. Hibernal  cannot  be  found  'anywhere  ^except  in  the  hands  of 
experts.  It  has  been  tried  only  in  favorable  localities  and  for  that  rea- 
son should  not  be  recommended  for  general  trial. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Pardon  me  once  more.  I  have  reason  to  believe  there 
is  not  a  bearing  tree  of  Hibernal  in  the  State. ^  Trees  usually  called 
Hibernal,  for  instance  those  of  Andrew  Peterson,  at  Carver,  I  believe 
to  be  Lieby;  they  have  been  fully  identified  as  such.  Mr.  Tuttle  is 
growing  true  Hibernal.  I  was  the  6rst  one  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Society  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  have  both  the  Lieby  and  Hibernal.  I  procured  scions 
from  Washington,  and  have  compared  them  with  others.  Hibernal 
is  the  better  tree;  Jjieby  has  a  low  top  and  more  of  a  spreading  habit^ 
and  to  my  mind  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  them. 

Mr.  Dartt.    How  many  bushels  of  apples  did  you  ever  raise  of  that 
kind? 
17 
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Mr.  Sias.     I  guess  that  is  a  little  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Qibbs.     It  is  the  Peterson  trees  we  are  talking  about,  and  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  recommend  Lieby. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  saw  Mr.  Peterson's  trees  in  September.  He  showed 
me  what  he  called  Ostrokoff  Glass,  Hibernal  and  Lieby.  On  a  care* 
ful  inspection  I  could  see  no  difference  in  them,  or  not  as  much  asyoa 
will  find  in  a  similar  number  of  Duchess. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  He  has  no  doubt  followed  the  labels  that  he  received 
with  the  trees.  Ostrokoff  Glass  is  a  small,  ordinary  greenish  apple; 
the  one  he  calls  Ostrokoff  has  large  stripes  and  is  a  coarse  graiued 
apple.  There  is  very  little  if  any  difference  in  the  varieties  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Peterson. 
The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Latham  moved  to  recommend  the  Lieby  in  place  of  Hibernal  for 
general  cultivation.     Carried. 

Mr.  Luedloff  was  called  upon  to  state  what  success  he  had  with  Os* 
trokoff. 

Mr.  Luedloff  said  he  had  two  kinds  of  trees.    They    were  different 
from  Hibernal.    Part  of  them   were  received  of  Prof.  Budd.    They 
are  the  same  as  Mr.  Peterson's,  having  smooth  wood  and  the  same 
kind  of  leaf,  which  is  glossy.     One  kind  from  Prof.  Budd  has  a  sort 
of  woolly  leaf. 
Mr.  Dartt.     How  many  bushels  have  you  ever  raised? 
Mr.  Luedloff  said  his  trees  had  not  borne  avery  year,  but  they  were 
perfectly  hardy.    He  had   thirty  or  forty  Russian  varieties  that  were 
looking  well,  while  all  his  old  native  trees  were  dead.  •  He  had  plant- 
ed about  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  new  Russian  varieties. 
President  Elliot  inquired  if  he  had  any  young  trees  for  sale. 
Mr.  Luedloff  replied  that  he  had,   but  he  said   it  was   not  always 
proper  to  recommend  them.    Strawberries  may  do  well  in  some  places 
and  grapes  may  grow  well  in  the  garden,  while  in  other  places  they 
may  fail.     So  it  is  with  the  apple;    one  kind  of  apple  may  do  in  one 
garden  and  fail  entirely  in  another.     When  we  find  a  kind  that  is 
hardy,   that  is  the  kind  we  want  to  arrow.    After  all  this  is  experi- 
mental work,  and  every  man  must  experiment  for  himself. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  received  four  trees  of  Ostrokoff  Glass  from 
Prof.  Budd,  which  had  not  yet  fruited,  but  they  had  stood  the  last 
hard  winters  better  than  anything  else  he  had. 

Mr.  Dartt.  Does  it  stand  any  better  than  Ben  Davis  at  the  same 
age?  That  variety  was  apparently  hardy  when  the  trees  were  small 
We  had  some  easy  winters  when  I  had  Ben  Davis.     I  don't  believe  in 
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recommending  many  varieties.    I   have  heard  that  this  variety  has 
been  hardy  in  several  places  in  this  State  during  the  last  three  win-  | 

tars. 

Mr.  Brand.  Prof.  Budd  nent  me  some  trees  three  or  four  years  ago, 
stating  that  they  were  the  hardiest  kinds  he  knew  of^  but  none  of 
them  looked  like  healthy  trees.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  Ostro- 
koff  trees  bearing  in  this  State.  The  variety  which  has  been  taken 
for  that  is  the  Lieby. 

Mr.  Gibbs.    Mr.  President,  I  think  I  could  take  two  minutes  of 
your  time  profitably  on  this  matter.  The  people  of  Dakota  look  largely 
to  the  reports  that  reach  them  from  Minnesota  and  to  your  recommen- 
dations as  a  Society  for  direction  as   to  what  varieties  to  plant.     The 
fact  of  the  business  is  that  in   all  this   long  list   of  Russians  there  is 
only  one  variety  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  has  been 
growing  and  has  been  bearing  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
which  remains  entirely  hardy,  and  that  is  the  Lieby,  and  that  is  be- 
ing grown  under  various  names.    There  are  some  thirty  or  forty   va- 
rieties that  are  being  grown  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  there  is  no 
more^eason  why  one  should  be  taken  up  and  recommended  than   any 
other  of  these  thirty  or  forty  varieties.     Mr.   Latham  has  the  Lieby 
that  bear  well  and  are  hardy.    But  where  can  you  find  another  of  the 
varieties  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department  that  has   proved 
valuable?  At  the  experimental  grounds  of  Mr  Luedloff  and  Mr.  Peter- 
son the  most  of  these  little  trees  are  just  coming  into  bearing. 
Mr.  Pearce.    Do  you  know  anything  about  Autumn  Streaked? 
Mr.  Gibbs.    Nothing  more  than  of  about  thirty  or  forty  others.    In 
all  your  reports  they  have   been  based  on   the  history    of  top-worked 
Russians,  and  thev  have  been  mostly  top- worked  on  crabs.     Mr.  Pet- 
erson, who  was  educated  in  horticulture  in  his  native  land,  proceeded 
upon  a  correct  basis  at  the  start.   He  has  root-grafted  these  different  va* 
rieties  and  out  of  the  whole  department  list  has  only  been  able  to  save 
three  or  four  kinds,  and  there  is  nothing  but  thejLieby  that  shows  en- 
tire hardiness  after  being  in  bearing  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  think  you  are  in  error  in  saying  there  is  but  one 
variety. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  mean  bearing  crops  year  after  year,  and  a  variety 
that  contains  elements  that  justify  recommending  it  to  the  people  for 
general  trial. 

Mr.  Pearce.     I  have  been  watching  Autumn  Streaked  for  years  and 
am  much  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 
Mr.  Dartt.    Order;  we  are  not  on  the  Autumn  Streaked. 
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Mr.  Sias.  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  these  important 
Russian  families.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  that  are  very  simi* 
lar  in  character.  We  have  the  Anis  family,  the  Transparant  family, 
each  containing  a  number  of  varieties  of  very  close  resemblance,  bat 
on  close  examination  we  can  observe  a  di£Perence.  I  have  the  Yellow 
and  Red  Anis  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  Dartt.     What  about  Glass,  the  one  under  discussion  ? 
HIMr.  Sias.     I  am  coming  around  to  the  Glass  works;     it  is  in  the 
same  family  as  the  Hibernal.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  same  as  that 
or  the  Lieby;  I  admit  there  is  a  close  resemblance. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Did  yon  understand  me  to  say  that  Ostrokoff  Glass  and 
Lieby  were  the  same? 

Mr.  Sias.  I  understood  yod  to  say  there  was  only  one  variety  at 
Mr.  Peterson's,  and  that  was  the  Lieby. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  say  the  variety  he  refers  to  as  Hibernal  is  the  Lieby» 
I  know  Charles  Gibb  and  Prof.  Budd  identify  them  as  the  Lieby. 

Mr  Dartt.     Strike  it  out;  strike  it  out. 

The  motion  to  place  Ostrokoff  on  the  list  was  lost. 

Autumn  Streaked  was  recommeded  for  general  trial  in  limited  qaan* 
tities  and  in  favorable  localities. 

Wealthy  was  also  recommended  for  trial  in  favorable  localities. 

The  further  revision  of  the  fruit  list  was  then  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Brand,  of  the  committee  on  pine  lands  owned  by  the  State,  pre* 
sen  ted  a  report  ; 

PINE  LANDS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  0.  F,  Brand,  FaribauU. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Pursuant  to  our  appointment  to  investigate  the  extent  and  qaality 
of  pine  lands  belonging  to  the  State  from  which  timber  has  been  cat, 
their  location  and  practicability  of  their  protection  from  fire  and  their 
improvement  by  planting,  thinning,  cultivation,  etc.,  we  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows: 

That  supposing  the  most  of  the  desired  information  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  state  auditor's  office,!  called  there  in  November  last,  bat 
was  informed  that  no  record  of  siich  lands  was  to  be  found  in  that 
office.  I  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  county  auditor  of 
each  of  eighteen  counties  in  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  lands 
under  consideration  are  located: 
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Faribault,  Dec.  26, 1887. 
Mr.  Auditor: 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
^7  chairman  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  in  this 
State  from  which  the  pine  has  been  cut  and  the  land  bid  in  by  the 
State  for  taxes.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  quantity  of  such 
land  in  your  county,  together  with  such  information  of  its  character 
as  you  may  possess.  The  object  of  obtaining  such  information  is  to 
enable  us  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what  disposition  had  better 
be  made  of  it.  Whether  it  would  be  best  for  the  State  to  undertake 
to  rehabilitate  said  lands  with  pine  or  other  forest  trees  under  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  State  forestry,  or  to  let  them  remain  as  they 
are  or  sell  them  for  what  they  will  bring. 

Your  figures  and  advice  in  the  premises  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0.  P.  Brakd, 

Ghn.  of  Com. 

In  respose  to  this  letter  I  received  answers  from  a  few  counties 
where  no  such  land  existed,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  county  no 
answer  has  been  received  from  counties  in  which  it  was  supposed  the 
most  of  these  lands  were  located,  and  the  answer  received  gave  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  the  lands,  whether  in  forty  acre  tracts 
or  otherwise.  It  is  useless,  iu  my  opinion,  to  expect  to  get  informa- 
tion from  county  officials  outside  of  the  regular  duties  of  their  office. 

It  is  evident  the  information'  sought  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
visit  to  at  least  one  of  the  counties  where  these  lands  are  located,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  one  of  our  committee  be  directed  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  nearest  county  (say  Pine  county)  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  lands  in  question,  and 
report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  The  expense  would  be  but  little>  and 
the  object  sought  is  of  grave  importance  to  the  State.  It  might  be  well 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  ground  sought  to  be  covered  to  include 
recommendations  of  a  general  character  on  forestry. 

That  some  measures  should  be  adopted  at  once  to  stop  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  our  remaining  forests,  as  well  as  to  measure  the  pres- 
ent area,  is  a  point  on  which  all  intelligent  persons  who  consider  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  are  agreed. 

When  the  white  men  first  began  the  settlement  of  our  State,  forty 
per  cent  of  its  total  area  was  covered  with  timber.  In  1880  it  was  es- 
timated that  one-half  of  the  original  area  covered  with  timber  had 
been  eut  o£P,  and  still  the  havoc  goes  on.    We  should  take  warning  by 
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the  fate  of  other  nations  and  countritjs  before  it  is  too  late.  Portions 
of  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  of  Greece  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  by 
the  destruction  of  their  timber,  have  been  brought  to  a  desolation  al* 
most  as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon.  At  this  date  it  is  probable 
that  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  proper,  agricultural  portion  of  our  State 
is  covered  with  timber. 

How  much  do  we  need?  It  is  estimated  by  the  best  scientists  of 
the  age  and  of  past  ages  that  Germany  needs  28  per  cent  of  her  land 
kept  constantly  in  timber  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  agricultural 
and  healthful  returns.  When  we  consider  her  location,  midway  be- 
tween the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediteranean,  if  she  requires 
23  per  cent,  what  proportion  is  required  by  us  in  the  interior  of  this 
great  continent?  No  portion  of  the  world  more  needs  the  presence  of 
great  and  numerous  forests  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture than  we.  The  same  causes  which  produce  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  have  almost  equal  effect  on  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Moisture  is  what  we  lack  in  our  atmos- 
phere. Prof.  Tyndall  says :  **The  removal  for  a  single  summer  night 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere  that  covers  England  would 
be  attended  with  the  destruction  of  every  plant  which  a  freezing  tem- 
perature would  kill.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  whenever  the  air 
is  dry  the  daily  thermometric  range,  or  the  difference  between  heat 
and  cold  will  be  very  great." 

We  all  know  evaporation  is  measured  in  a  prodigiously  rapid  ratio 
with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  that  anything  that  retards  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wind  is  e£Bcacious  in  diminishing  the  exhalation  from  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  evaporation  from  the  soil.  Timber  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  utilize  for  this  purpose,  and  then  when  we  consider  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  that  timber  causes  to  be  retained  in  the  soil 
by  rainfalls,  mulch,  and  in  retarding  the  surface  water  from  rapid 
motion  on  uneven  surfaces  we  realize  that  no  civilized  nation  should 
regard  the  subject  with  profounder  interest,  or  prosecute  it  with  in- 
tenser  energy  than  ours.  Then  lot  us  take  hold  of  the  subject  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  important 
relation  it  bears  to  the  material  prosperity  of  our  State. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Smith  said  in  order  to  get  definite  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  these  pine  lands,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  different  counties 
where  they  were  situated  and  make  personal  inspection  of  them.  This 
subject  was  one  of  importance;  it  would  be  again  brought  before  the 
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legislatare.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  the  Society  to  lead  iq  the  mat- 
ter. As  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  he  could  not  say,  and  had  no 
plan  to  submit.  He  had  studied  the  forestry  laws  of  Europe,  and  be- 
lieved  some  system  of  forestry  supervision  by  the  State  and  gen- 
eral goverment  was  necessary.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the  desired 
information  at  the  state  auditor's  office,  as  these  pine  lands  were 
largely  held  by  speculators. 

Mr.  Dartt  said  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  any  man  to  visit  these 
sparsely  settled  districts  and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  those 
lands;*  one  would  need  camping  utensils,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  survey  the  whole  country  ;  to  be  provided  with  plats,  etc.  The 
scheme  was  impracticable,  at  least  for  the  Society  to  undertake 

Mr.  Toung  inquired  as  to  the  class  of  lands  referred  to. 

Mr.  Brand  said  it  was  the  pine  lands  that  had  been  cut  o£F  and  that 
had  reverted  to  the  State  on  account  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  some  law  was  necessary,  providing  that  such 
lands  as  were  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  should  be  reserved  for 
forestry  purposes. 

Mr.  Young  thought  all  the  necessary  information  could  be  had  at 
the  office  of  the  state  auditi»r. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  one  or  two  coun- 
ties to  obtain  any  definite  information  as  to  the  character  and  the 
condition  of  these  lands. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  committee  another  year, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Brand,  Bozell  and  Smith. 

The  forestry  committee  was  also  continued,  Mr.  Brand  being 
named  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  place  Sof  Prof.  McGinnis, 
who  had  left  the  State.  The  other  members  are  Mr.  Smith'and  Mr. 
Harris. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  till  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 
Thttbsday,  January  19, 1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock  P.  m.  by  President 
Elliot. 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

President  Elliot.  I  believe  Mr.  Qibbs  wishes  to  make  an  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  a  matter  that  came  np  this  morning,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  G-ibbs.  It  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  record,  if 
it  needs  correcting.  During  my  absence  at  the  morning  session  I 
have  understood  the  question  was  asked  by  a  member  if  any  account 
had  ever  been  rendered  to  the  State  of  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys 
that  were  raised  to  collect  and  maintain  the  State  collective  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans;  and  some  gentlemen  who  were 
here  and  who  were  connected  with  the  exhibit  made  the  best  answer 
they  could  under  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but  I  feared  in  one  or  two 
points  they  might  have  misapprehended  the  facts,  and  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  get  them  in  the  official  report,  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  also  another  question  that  came  up. 

The  itemized  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  were  returned  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  under  whose  instructions  all  the  work  was 
done,  and  were  duly  audited  at  the  close  of  each  month  and  tamed 
over  to  the  State  Auditor;  and  when  the  Exposition  closed  the  mat- 
ters that  remained  unadjusted  were  finally  closed  up,  and  all  vouchers 
bearing  the  governor's  approval  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Audi- 
tor, and  I  presume  will  appear  in  the  auditor's  published  report.  So 
far  in  regard  to  that. 

Then  the  question  arose,  as  I  understand,  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  commissioner's  report  upon  the  subject.  I  left  the  State 
and  changed  my  residence  some  four  or  five  mouths  after  the  close  of 
the  Exposition,  but  during  all  the  time  I  was  here  I  was  anxious  to 
and  did  proceed  to  make  a  report,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  two  or  three  parties — who  had  important  employment 
in  connection  with  the  exhibit  to  submit — to  present  and  furnish  their 
reports  which  would  be  necessarily  parts  of  mine.  Our  failure  to  re- 
ceive those  reports  has  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  complete  re- 
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)ort  op  to  this  time.  I  am  happy  to  state  dow,  however,  that 
ure.ander  way,  under  the  instructions  of  the  present  goyeru 
^ith  the  aid  of  ez-Goy.  Hubbard,  to  have  a  report  prepared 
exhibit,  and  one  that  will  be  commensurate  with  the  characte 
exhibit  itself,  which  you  all  remember  was  regarded  as  being 
}tate  exhibit  as  there  was  in  the  Exposition,  if  not  the  fines 

That  report  will  undoubtedly  in  a  very  brief  period  be  prepi 
;Qrned  over  to  Gov.  McGill  for  such  action  as  the  next  le[ 
nay  take  in  its  wisdom  on  tht  subject.  But  I  presume  it  will 
ished  with  the  proper  illustrations,  and  citizens  of  the  State 
Bore  pleased  with  the  report  itself  than  with  the  subject. 

If  the  Secretary  would  now  place  his  pencil  upon  his  ear  h 
ike  to  state  a  further  fact.     He  understood  the  Society   had 
fSO,  *as  premiums  awarded  on  fruits,   and  some  were  no  do 
rnsed  at  receiving  that  money. 

In  the  State  exhibit  there  was  some  two  hundred  bushels  ( 
md  a  quantity  of  grapes.  In  his  judgment  they  could  not 
iQCcessfulIy  for  premiums;  therefore  no  attempt  was  made  to 
ipples  at  horticultural  hall,  where  competitive  exhibits  wei 
le  reserving  them  to  go  with  the  State  exhibit  in  other  buildi 

On  grapes  we  had  a  fair  show  to  make  good  our  preteni 
prowing  as  good  grapes  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the 
States,  and  several  entries  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  Soci 
I  number  of  premiums  afterward  awarded. 

He  was  very  glad  the  Society  had  received  the  money,  and  tl 
dnited  States  would  share  with  them  in  the  honor,  for  in  co 
for  the  palm  in  choicest  varieties  they  had  secured  these  a^ 
Eniits  it  was  not  supposed  could  be  successfully  raised  in  a  < 
mate. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  •floriculture   being  called 

following  paper  was  then  read : 

§ 

ARCTIC  FLOWERS 

By  Mrs.  C.  0.  Van  Cleve,  Minneapolis. 

The  mercury  sinks  in  the  bulb,  men  and  women  hurry  al 
pathways  between  walls  of  snow,  as  if  pursued  by  some  invis 
langerous  foe,  and  sitting  down  to  write  of  flowers,  I  look 
window  at  my  flower  bed  of  last  summer  and  behold  a  white, 
monnd,  beautiful,  but  oh !  so  cold!  It  is  the  grave  of  my  pi 
press  vine  and  sweet  mignonette,  my  velvet  pansies  and  bri 
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benas.  and  other  beaaties  that  I  loved;  and  I  could  weep,  bat  that  I 
know  the  spring  will  come  by  and  by,  the  snow  will  melt,  the  sun 
will  warm  the  earth,  and  my  garden  will  bloom  again  in  fragrant 
beauty.  Rejoicing  in  this  hope,  there  comes  to  me  the  thought, 
"  How  do  people  exist  in  the  Arctic  regions,  with  snow  and  ice  and 
cold  always  about  them?  Are  their  hearts  Aver  warmed  and  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  flowers  of  any  kind!" 

Our  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Frigid  eone  were  very  vague, 
and  we  knew  very  little  of  their  mode  of  living,  their  pursuits,  etc., 
until  modern  travelers  and  scientists  visited  these  regions  and  enlii2:bt- 
ened  us  in  regard  to  them.  Some  have  given  glowing  accounts  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  those  cold  countries,  and  have  awakened  a  strong 
desire  in  the  minds  of  many  to  visit  them.  Standing  in  the  art  gal- 
lery at  the  Exposition,  last  August,  before  one  of  Mr.  Bradford's  in- 
imitable pictures,  more  than  one  enthusiast  might  have  been  induced  to 
enlist  for  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  but  the  month  of  January 
in  Minnesota  is  not  a  favorable  time  or  place  to  obtain  recruits  for 
such  an  adventure. 

Frederick  Schwatka,  the  explorer,  has  given  as  the  result  of  his 
Arctic  voyages,  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  flora  of  the  ex- 
treme north.  He  says:  "  The  Arctic  waters,  full  of  floating  ice  the 
year  round,  make  the  shores  comparatively  devoid  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  stunted  water  sedge  that  is  as  hardy  as  the  Canada  thistle,  and 
perchance  a  few  straggling  polar  blossoms  peeping  through  the  moss, 
that  seem  strangely  incongruous  in  the  icy  surroundings  of  general 
desolation,  but,  inland,  the  never  setting  sun,  though  seldom  high 
above  the  horizon,  can  constantly  accumulate  its  heat  unobstructed 
by  any  loss  at  night,  until  it  produces  a  vegetation  in  the  little  val- 
leys that  seems  almost  tropical  when  compared  with  the  desolation 
that  greets  the  eye  in  every  other  direction." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  considerations  of  Arctic  flora  is  its  ori- 
gin, as  given  to  us  by  that  great  pre-historic  printing  pres^,  the  fossil 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  revelations  of  what  is  called 
the  nival  flora  of  the  non-frigid  zones,  or  that  which  is  found  at  high 
or  Alpine  altitudes,  among  climates  similar  to  the  polar  region.  Dar- 
ing one  of  the  geological  periods,  and  not  so  very  far  back  in  the 
world's  history  either,  a  great  sheet  of  thick  ice  crept  down  from  the 
base  of  the  north  pole,  and  extended  in  many  places  half  way  across  the 
temperate  zone.  Arctic  weather  prevailed  to  the  tropics,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings were  in  accord,  even  the  plant  life  being  only  of  that 
hardy,  stunted  kind  that  would  resist  such  intense  cold.     But  after  a 
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while  the  earth  got  over  thi^  chill,  and  the  great  sheet  of  ice  started 
to  recede  to  its  home  in  the  north;  and  along  with  it  went  all  the 
Arctic  life,  plants  and  animals;  willows  and  walrus;  moss  and  musk 
oxen.  Bat  the  northward  direction  was  not  the  only  line  of  retreat 
left  open  to  these  refugees  of  the  cold.  They  could  also  ascend  the 
mountains  and  find  the  climate  which  they  loved  if  they  were  only 
high  enough,  and  this  they  did.  even  within  the  tropical  region,  and 
when  the  Alpine  climbers  ascend  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  pictur- 
esque Switzerland  and  gather  a  pretty  little  bouquet  of  a  dozen  different 
nival  flowers,  on  that  barren  zone,  just  before  the  perpetual  snow  and 
ice  is  reached,  half  of  them  will  be  of  the  same  variety  that  some  polar 
explorer  has  feathered  that  season,  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  to 
store  away  in  his  herbarium  for  future  reference.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  botanists  who  has  studied  this  peculiar  nival  and  polar 
flora  was  Professor  Oswald  Heor.  In  making  a  study  of  the  nival 
flora  of  Switzerland  he  found  337  species  of  flowering  plants  at  Alpine 
height,  that  is  beween  8,000  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Only  one- 
tenth  of  these  comprised  species  belonging  to  the  lowlands  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  while  about  one*half  of  these  plants  originated  in 
the  Arctic  but  had  come  from  Scandinavia  with  the  ice  of  the  glacial 
period,  and  had  been  left  stranded  on  the  Alps,  when  the  ice  receded,  as 
a  floating  object  is  left  by  the  ebbing  tide.  \nd  this  word  **ebbing"  is 
not  a  bad  one  to  use,  for  there  are  scientists  who  believe  that  centu- 
ries from  now  this  great  sheet  of  ice  will  come  again,  and  again  recede 
ebbing  and  flowing  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  the  ocean's  tides  do  in 
ours.  Therefore  only  two-fifths  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  Alps 
are  strictly  natives  of  the  region  they  occupy.  With  a  few  wolfish 
dogs  tied  to  a  sled  and  a  reindeer  or  two  in  the  distance,  an  Alpine 
climber  could  easily  imagine  he  was  in  the  "great  white  zone."  I 
feel  like  moving  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  learned  men  al- 
luded to  above,  that  they  have  placed  the  next  advent  of  the  glacial 
period  so  far  in  the  future  that  this  horticultural  Society,  and  all  its 
immediate  descendants  will  not  be  seriously  incommoded  by  it 

An  English  bontanist  states  that  the  tropics  have  from  40,000  to 
50,000  species  of  plants,  the  north  temperate  zone  about  20,000  spe- 
cies, and  the  Arctic  1,000  or  less,  with  some  2,000  among  the  Alpine 
flora,  or  about  3,000  species  enjoying  (?)  an  Arctic  climate.  SmSll  as 
this  number  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  polar  regions  and  snow-clail  mountains  are  practically  de- 
void of  vegetation.  A  fact  that  may  surprise  some  is  that  while  in 
the  Arctic  there  are  762  kinds  of  flowers,  a  flowering  plant  has   never 
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been  found  within  the  Antarctic  circle.  This  may  be  because  there 
are  very  few  tracts  of  land  there  of  any  extent,  and  there  is,  in  fact 
no  inland  where  the  son's  rays  can  be  absorbed  and  ased  for  warminii: 
and  vivifying  the  earth. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty  two  kinds  of  flowering  plants  ia 
the  Arctic,  only  fifty  of  them  are  wholly  residents  of  that  zone,  and 
very  few  of  the  flowers  that  blossom  in  that  chilly  region  have  any 
perfume. 

The  colors  generally  are  of  the  cold  tints,  white  and  light  yellow 
predominating.  In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  found  the  largest  and 
most  vigorous  specimens  of  plant  life,  such  as  colossal  kelps  and  sim- 
ilar life  that  grow  throughout  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  plants  in 
these  cold  regions  are  biennial  or  perennial;  the  seasons  are  too  short 
for  annuals,  and  these  perennials  be^in  to  push  their  growth  through 
the  snow  at  the  first  cessation  of  the  vernal  cold. 

Mr.  Schwatka  says  he  has  seen  flowers  in  bloom  ^n  King  Williams 
Land  so  close  to  the  snow  that  the  foot  could  be  put  down  and  leave 
an  impression  on  the  edge  of  the  snow  and  crush  the  flower  at  the 
same  step.  Aud  IVIiddendorf,  a  Siberian  traveler  of  note,  says  Jhe  has 
seen  a  rhododendron  in  that  country  in  full  bloom  when  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  plant  were  completely  incased  in  soil  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
stone. 

Among  the  useful  plants  found  in  the  Arctic  are  the  Scurvy  grass, 
a  rough,  cruciferous  plant  that  is  famous  as  a  cure  for  the  terrible 
disease  from  which  it  is  named,  and  Barley;  and  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  this  last  named  plant,  that,  in  seasons  at  all  favorable,  it  is 
ready  to  cut  two  months  after  sowing,  and  two  crops  are  raised  in  one 
season. 

Besides  the  plants  alluded  to,  which  are  similar  in  habit  to  those 
in  more  favored  climates,  there  is  another  kind  that  seems  to  love  to 
burrow  and  spread  their  species  in  and  on  the  bare  snow  and  ice  it- 
self. And  naturalists  have  succeeded  in  separating  forty-two  species 
of  purely  snow  and  ice  plants  from  the  many  they  have  examined. 
All  of  these  require  the  microscope  to  determine  what  they  are,  snd 
nearly  all  are  of  a  rich  crimson  or  some  of  the  tints  of  red,  which 
would  look  cheerful  if  it  were  not  for  the  suggestion  of  splotches  of 
bloocb  on  the  snow.  Agassiz  thus  describes  these  singular  plants  as 
seen  on  the  Alps:  **The  deep  repose,  the  purity  of  aspect  of  every 
object,  the  snow  broken  only  by  ridges  of  angular  rocks,  produce  an 
e£Pect  no  less  beautiful  than  solemn.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  expanse  one  comes  upon  a  patch  of  the  so-called  red  snow  of  the 
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Alps.  At  a  distance,  one  would  say  that  such  a  spot  marked  some 
terrible  scene  of  blood,  but  as  you  come  nearer  the  hues  are  so  tender 
and  delicate,  as  they  fadje  from  deep  red  to  rose,  and  so  die  in  the 
pure,  colorless  snow  around,  that  the  first  impression  is  completely 
dispelled.  This  red  snow  is  an  organic  growth,  a  plant  springing  up 
in  such  abundance  that  it  colors  extensive  surfaces  just  as  the  micro- 
scopic plants  dye  our  pools  with  green  in  the  spring.  It  is  an  Alga 
(ProtocoUia  miralis)  well  known  in  the  Arctics,  where  it  forms  wide 
fields  in  the  summer." 

This  same  high  authority  who  seems  to  find  beauty  and  fitness 
everywhere,  says:  "There  are  valleys  in  the  Alps  far  above  six  thou- 
sand feet  which  have  no  glaciers,  and  where  perpetual  snow  is  seen 
only  on  the  northern  sides.  These  contrasts  in  temperature  lead  to 
the  most  wonderful  contrasts  in  the  aspect  of  the  soil;  summer  and 
winter  lie  side  by  side,  and  bright  flowers  look  out  from  the  edge  of 
6Q0WS  that  never  melt.  Where  the  warm  winds  prevail  there  may  be 
sheltered  spots  at  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet,  isolated 
nooks  opening  southward  where  the  most  exquisite  flowers  bloom  in 
the  midst  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice;  and  occasionally  I  have  seen  a 
bright  little  flower  with  a  cap  of  snow  over  it,  that  seemed  to  be  its 
shelter.  The  flowers  give  indeed  a  peculiar  charm  to  these  high  Al- 
pine regions.  Occurring  often  in  beds  of  the  same  kind,  forming 
green,  blue,  or  yellow  patches,  they  seem  nestled  close  together  in  shel- 
tered spots,  or  even  in  fissures  and  chasms  of  the  rock,  where  they 
gather  in  dense  quantities  Even  in  the  sternest  scenery  of  the  Alps 
some  sign  of  vegetation  lingers,  and  I  remember  to  have  found  a  tuft 
of  lichens  growing  on  the  only  rock  which  pierced  through  the  ice 
on  the  summit  of  the  Jung-frau.  It  was  a  species  then  unknown  to 
botanists,  since  described  under  the  name  oi^Umbelicarus  Higinis.** 

And  now  it  would  be  very  delightful  if  those  who  have  listened  pa- 
tiently to  this  dissertation  on  Arctic  flora,  could  step  from  this  hall 
into  one  or  other  of  the  beautiful  greenhouses  of  which  our  city  has 
a  right  to  feel  proud,  and  as  their  eyes  feasted  on  the  tropical  beauty 
to  be  found  there,  they  might  be  led  to  think  that  there  are,  all  over 
the  world,  not  excluding  our  own  highly  favored  city,  many  who  are 
sick  and  wretched,  and,  wicked,  it  may  be,  whose  lives  have  been 
very  dreary  and  barren,  around  whom  no  sweet  tender  influences  have 
been  thrown,  and  who  have  little  or  no  hope  for  this  world  or  an- 
other. And  with  that  thought  might  come  the  impulse,  to  do  some, 
thing  to  brighten  and  make  better  these  sad  lives.  From  such  an  im- 
pulse as  this  has  grown  the  Flower  Mission,  and  the  good  it  has  ac- 
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complished  will  never  be  fully  known  or  realized  in  this  life;  it  is  like 
sowing  seed  which  is  to  spring  up  and  bear  blossoms  that  may  never' 
perfectly  unfold  here,  but  which  in  that  heavenly  clime  where  there 
is  no  frost  or  snow,  or  chilling  winds,  will  open  up  in  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  which  we  cannot  now  conceive.  Some  years  since  a  city 
mission  was  established  in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia,  which 
was  to  labor  in  various  ways  to  elevate  the  poor  and  wretched.  One  | 
special  work  given  the  ladies  to  do  is  visiting  the  hospitals  and  carry- 
ing comforts  of  various  kinds  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  narrated  of  one  who 
had  been  on  this  errand  of  mercy,  and  was  returning  with  an  empty 
basket,  in  which  she  had  taken  flowers  to  brighten  the  sick  rooms 
and  cheer  the  weak  ones,  that  in  passing  a  church  she  found  a  poor 
girl  asleep  on  the  steps.  Her  basket  was  ransacked  for  a  single  flower; 
the  result  of  her  search  was  one  modest  violet,  and  this  she  laid  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeping  one.  The  girl  had  worn  such  a  violet  as  she 
received  the  parental  blessing  when,  two  years  previously,  she  had  left 
her  father  and  mother  for  service  in  the  distant  city,  where,  alas!  she 
had  fallen  before  the  force  of  temptation  and  had  become  a  poor 
soiled  daughter  of  the  street.  On  waking  the  unexpected  flower 
stirred  all  the  old  tender  associations,  which  ended  in  the  resolution: 
''I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,**  and  in  his  boundless  love  she 
found  peace  and  a  Savior.  And  she  who  did  so  small  a  thing  for  the 
Master's  sake  may  never  know  in  this  world  the  result  of  her  loving 
act,  but  what  a  glad  surprise  awaits  her  when  in  the  '^beautiful  home 
over  there**  she  greets  among  the  redeemed  ones  the  sinful  girl  who  lay 
asleep,  alone,  in  that  great  city  and  waked  to  newness  of  life,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  simple  heart*s-ease  laid  on  her  bosom  by  the 
hand  of  a  pityiuy,  loving  sister.  Such  illustrations  of  the  salutary 
influence  of  flowers  prove  that  they  have  not  been  created  exclusively 
for  our  own  personal  gratification,  but  that  we  may  share  them  with 
others,  for  their  cheer  and  encouragemnt,  and  adding  new  zest  to  our 
floricultural  studies  make  us  feel  that  they  are  well  worth  the  time 
and  labor  we  devote  to  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mrs.  Van 
Gleve  for  her  able  and  interesting  paper. 
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FLOWERS  AND  ROSES. 
By  Mrs.  M.  S.  Oould,  Excelsior. 

God's  first  and  best  gift  to  niau  was  a  garden,  in  which  everything 
was  not  only  "good  for  food,"  but  **  pleasant  to  the  sight." 

The  love  of  beauty  in  nature  is  natural  Heaven-born.  It  can  be 
said  of  flowers,  says  Dr.  Tuttle,  but  scarcely  of  any  other  thing,  that 
they  are  universally  admired.  There  is  no  time  or  place  where  they 
are  inappropriate,  no  decoration  to  which  they  cannot  add  a  charm. 
They  lend  fragrance  and  beauty  to  homes  of  joy  and  to  homes  of  sorrow. 
They  may  tell  our  love  for  the  living  and  our  mourning  for  those  who 
have  passed  away.  There  is  no  private  meeting  of  friends,  no  public 
festival,  nor  anniversary  of  any  kind  which  they  may  not  embellish 
or  grace  with  some  sentiment.  They  make  crowns  for  children  and 
chaplets  for  heroes;  and  our  nation  could  find  no  more  delicate,  gen- 
aine  way  of  expressing  its  gratitude  for  the  soldiers  who  perished  in 
the  late  war  than  by  covering  the  places  where  they  sleep  with  flow- 
ers. 

It  has  not  been  my  lot  to  have  much  leisure  or  strength  to  devote 
to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  But  as  we  have  always  been  blessed 
with  a  few,  hoping  I  may  help  someone  less  fortunate  than  myself, 
and  that  I  may  encourage  someone  who.  has  never  tried  to  raise  them, 
er  those  who  **  never  have  any  luck  "  to  try  once  more,  having  in  re- 
membrance bare  and  desolate  homes  in  ''this  broad  land  of  ours," 
and  agreeing  with  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  our  duty 
as  a  horticultural  Society  to  implant  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  our 
youth  a  love  for  the  culture  of  plants,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  hardy  which  may  be  grown  with  the  least  possible  labor: 

Perennials  come  first  in  the  list  of  easy  culture,  requiring  very  lit- 
tle care  if  properly  planted. 

Annuals  necessitate  more  labor,  the  ground  needing  to  be  prepared 
every  spring,  and  early,  just  when  the  busy  farmer  is  tempted  to  reply 
to  such  requests,  *'  Yes,  by  and  by;  can't  do  it  now;  wait  till  I  get 
over  my  rush."  Could  fathers  and  brothers  always  realize  the  bles- 
sings these  God-given  treasures  are,  they  would  probably  oftener  con- 
trive in  some  way  to  lend  the  ''  helping  hand  "  to  provide  something 
"  pleasant  to  the  sight." 

Gov.  Colman  once  said,  while  urging  this  duty:  **Grow  flowers; 
they  are  elevating,  purifying,  harmonizing  in  their  influence  upon  the 
character  of  yourself,  your  wife  and  your  children.     The  farmer  who 
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does  not  cultivate  flowers,  or  encourage  it,  does  not  do  his  whole  doty 
to  his  family." 

And  Miss  Shore  writes :  ''The  most  humble  home  may  be  bright* 
ened  and  its  coarse  surroundings  made  attractive  by  flowers.  A  neat- 
ly kept  border,  or  a  bed  gay  with  blossoms  of  even  the  commonest  va- 
rieties are  certainly  more  pleasant  and  restful  to  the  tired  wife  and 
mother  than  an  untidy  grassless  yard,  with  fences  down  and  pigs^ 
calves,  and  geese  roaming  at  will,  as  seen  so  often  in  the  country. 
Half  the  time  taken  to  keep  them  out  would  be  amply  sufficient  ta 
cultivate  a  few  flowers. 

If  it  should  happen  in  any  family  that  the  willing  hands  are  not 
strong,  and  the  strong  not  willing,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  few 
annuals  and  hardy  perennials  should  be  undertaken. 

And  although  it  is  pleasant  to  try  something  new  occasionally,  it 
seems  wisest  to  depend  mainly  on  those  tried  and  proved  varieties 
from  which  we  can  with  confidence  expect  a  reward  of  almost  con- 
stant bloom,  old,  and  yet  ever  new,  delighting  us  continually  with 
their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  following  varieties  I  would  recommend  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation as  best  adapted  for  those  of  little  or  no  experience: 

Phlox  Drummondi,  Chinese  pinks,  sweet  peas,  pansies,  sweet  alys- 
sum,  verbenas,  asters,  nasturtiums,  candytuft,  petunias,  balsams, 
larkspur,  ten  weeks  stock,  mignonette,  and  portulaca.  Some  of  these, 
phlox,  petunia,  portulaca,  and  larkspur  are  self  seeding,  and  labor  can 
be  saved  by  using  the  same  bed,  transplanting  occasionally  in  the 
spring. 

For  a  new  beginner  I  would  advise  trying  only  a  few  varieties.  Those 
wishing  more  can  easily  select  from  the  many  seed  catalogues,  nearly 
all  giving  directions  for  planting.  If  the  necessary  amount  of  earth 
cannot  be  spared  or  prepared  for  annuals  try  a  few  perennials.  Phlox 
of  many  beautiful  shades  of  color;  bleeding  heart  and  peonies— hardy, 
vigorous,  and  many  of  the  new  sorts  delightfully  fragrant — are  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  but  will  spring  up  and  bloom  cheerily  if  neg- 
lected. I  will  also  add  the  hollyhock  (again  in  favor),  in  situations 
for  tall  flowers  we  ki^ow  of  nothing  better.  Vick  says:  •'  There  are 
few  plants  whose  flowers  so  perfectly  combine  large  size  and  delicacy, 
quite  as  double  and  almost  as  pure  and  perfect  as  those  of  the  camellia.'* 
I  sometimes  think  this  favorite  old  flower  one  of  our  best  perennials. 
And  tulips, — everyone  who  lives  where  the  winters  are  so  long  and  cold 
should  have  a  bed  of  tulips,  they  bloom  so  early.  Their  visit  is  short, 
I  confess,  but  other  plants  may  be  set  between  them  so  the  bed  may 
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Lot  be  left  bare  after  they  have  faded.    We  have  always  used  ] 
or  this. 

Lastly  but  by  no  means  least,  the  rose;  the  most  deligh 
[ueen  of  all  flowers.  I  am  thankful  there  are  a  few  hardy  vari 
aay  have.  The  choice  and  tender  ones  are  worth  trying  for, 
hey  require  careful  and  skillful  treatment.  I  believe  nothin 
aany  enemies;  among  the  most  formidable  we  have  found  th 
ose  caterpiller,  bugs  and  spiders  of  various  kinds,  and  mildei 
tant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success.  * 

Rose  culture  is  comparatively  a  new  industry  in  our  fi 
vhich,  I  confess,  there  is  much  for  me  to  learn.  Will  menti( 
»ver,  a  few  (from  over  one  hundred  varieties  we  have  tried) 
)elieve,  everything  considered,  have  given  best  satisfaction,  ai 
nay  be  grown  out  doors  in  Minnesota  if  well  protected  du 
pointer. 

Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  I 
iothchild,  Mabel  Morrison,  Countess  of  Serenye,  Eugene 
[)oroline  de  Sansel,  Alfred  Colomb,  Salet  Moss,  Eliza  Boell 
Prance.  Gen.  Jacqueminot  we  value  for  its  beauty,  fragra 
hardiness.  Fisher  Holmes  has  been  described  as  an  improvec 
minot,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  respects  its  superior,  tl 
baving  a  little  more  substance,  and  in  sunlight  I  think  the  c< 
beautiful.  Of  the  three  varieties,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Fishei 
uid  Jacqueminot,  Mr.  Gould's  choice  is  in  the  order  nam( 
Van  Houttee  coming  first,  but  for  evening  decoration  the  Jacc 
L8  always  preferred.  We  consider  the  Alfred  Colomb  a  valus 
being  fuller  than  the  Jacqueminot  and  a  better  bloomer,  givi 
blooms  late  in  the  season,  but  not  quite  so  beautiful  in  col< 
oness  Bothchild  and  Mabel  Morrison,  though  shy  bloomers,  t 
ceedingly  beautiful  (also  hardy)  we  would  not  willingly  spf 
from  our  list. 

Eliza  Boelle,  white,  dwarf  habit,  is  a  very  free  bloomer  all 
the  season. 

Gen.  Washington,  is  a  free  bloomer,  but  the  flowers  are 
perfect;  when  perfect,  a  fine  sort.  • 

La  France  (Hybrid  Tea),  a  delicate,  silvery  pink,  large  ai 
most  constant  bloomer,  considered  by  some  as  the  sweetest 
useful  of  all  roses. 

Oar  Teas,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset  and   Bon  Silene,  wen 
admired  for  their  luxuriant  growth  and  beautiful  and  abundai 
18 
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The  attempt  to  winter  them  out  doors  is  an  experiment;  the  result  we 
consider  extremely  doubtful. 

To  any  rose  lover  who  indulges  in  luxuries,  I  would  recommend 
these,  even  if  they  must  be  bought  at  the  greenhouse  every  spring. 

What  I  would  give  as  the  "key  to  success  "  is  good,  thrifty  plants 
well  planted,  and  carefully  tended  during  summer. 

I  might  add  that  this  care  is  not  altogether  pleasurable,  viz. :  the 
battle  with  the  rose  enemies,  but  then  I  suppose  we  all  expect  'Chorus 
with  roses." 

Mr.  Sias  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Gould  for  her  valuable 
paper,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  file  for  publication.     Carried. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

AN  AMATEUR'S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
By  Frank  H.  Carleton,  Minneapolis. 

When  your  President  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  an  "  Ama- 
teur's Flower  Garden  "  my  first  impulse  was  to  say  **  no,"  for  I  felt 
that  I  should  make  a  sorry  appearance  alongside  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society.  But  the  second  thought  came  to  me,  that  there 
is  not  su£Bcient  interest  in  the  healthful  and  delightful  pastime  of  cul- 
tivating flowers,  and  so  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  will  relate  a 
little  of  my  own  experience  as  an  amateur  cultivator  of  flowers. 

Five  years  ago  I  could  scarcely  tell  the  difference  between  a  Petu- 
nia and  a  portulaca.  At  that  time  my  wife,  in  early  spring,  asked 
me  to  bring  home  a  package  of  sweet  alyssum  seeds.  As  a  matter 
of  duty  I  obeyed,  but  I  purchased  the  seeds  with  even  less  interest 
than  a  person  usually  displays  when  he  purchases  a  box  of  matches. 
A  few  evenings  later,  by  dint  of  much  pursuasion,  I  acted  as  a  sort 
of  listless  laborer,  and  under  strict  surveillance  and  frequent  urgings, 
made  a  small  flower  bed,  in  which  the  seeds  were  planted.  I  was  not 
at  all  interested  until  the  little  things,  in  ihe  course  of  about  ten  days 
pushed  their  tiny  plant  leaves  through  the  soil.  The  process  of  growth 
interested  me.  Why  did  they  grow  and  how?  Whence  came  the  life? 
And  a  multitude  of  questions  which  will  never  be  answered  until  we 
get  into  the  presence  of  the  Giver  of  all  life,  forced  themselves  upon 
my  mind.     As  the  weeks  passed  by  and  a  multitude  of  blossoms  un- 
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folded  each   day  with  fresh  fragrance,  my  interest  increased   and   the 
love  of  flowers  was  born  in  my  heart. 

When  next  season  came  no  one  had  to  ask  me  to  purchase  seeds. 
Early  in  the  spring  evenings  I  was  busy  with  the  seed  and  plant  cata- 
logue. The  close  confinement  indoors  «)f  my  profession  was  telling 
upon  me,  and  I  determined  to  try  a  little  amateur  gardening  for  my 
morning  and  evening  exercise.  So  I  divided  my  tract  of  land  in  the 
middle — the  rear  part  for  vegetables,  and  the  front  half  for  flowers. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  fresh  tomatoes  pulled  for  breakfast,  even  while 
the  breakfast  bell  was  being  rung,  or  of  the  crisp  lettuce,  or  of  the 
early  peas  sweeter  than  any  sugar,  whose  very  freshness  gives  appe- 
tite to  an  invalid,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  my  flowers.  Of  course  I  made 
some  mistakes  the  first  season.  I  sowed  many  of  my  seeds  too  closely 
and  did  not  weed  su£Sciently.  I  sowed  nasturtiums  and  bachelors 
buttons  in  rich  soil  and  got  immense  and  vigorous  plants,  but  no 
blossoms.  I  sowed  asters  in  dry  soil  and  got  a  few  pinched  up  flowers. 
One  cut  worm  would  prematurely  harvest  a  dozen  plants  and  go  un- 
disturbed and  grow  fatter  and  fatter.  But  this  was  only  for  one  sea- 
son. I  discovered  that  plants  are  as  sensative  almost  as  human 
beings.  It  won*t  do  to  treat  all  alike, — if  you  do,  some  get  angry 
and  rebel.  Some  flowers,  like  the  asters,  and  stocks,  and  pansies,  are 
aristocratic,  and  want  rich  soil, — plenty  to  drink  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light,—others  like  the  nasturtium  and  portulaca  can't  stand  luxury. 
They  want  a  poor  soil  and  thrive  better  the  drier  they  get.  But  all 
flowers  are  alike  in  one  respect.     None  of  them  can  stand  weeds. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Union  where  annual  flowers  do  better  than 
in  Minnesota.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  states  whose  seasons 
are  longer,  hut  in  none  does  nature  do  a  better  work  in  a  short  time 
than  here.  Annual  flower  seed  grow  quickly  here,  and  flower  quick- 
ly; and  for  the  past  three  seasons  my  flowers  have  had  their  full  peri- 
od of  blossoms  and  have  gone  to  seed  before  the  frosts  came.  The 
rapidity  of  growth  here  fully  compensates  for  whatever  we  may  lack 
in  length  of  season. 

I  desire  to  dissent  from  the  common  view  that  hardy  roses  will  not 
do  well  in  Minnesota.  They  do  better  here  than  in  Indiana  or  Illinois. 
It  is  true  that  our  winters  are  somewhat  severer;  but  it  is  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  weather  of  early  spring  which  injures  the 
rose  bushes  and  hollyhocks  and  other  hardy  plants,  and  not  the 
steady  cold  weather  of  mid-winter,  when  they  are  protected  by  a 
malch.  IVfany  a  rose  bush  will  pass  unhurt  through  the  severe  weath- 
er we  have  been  havini?  since   Christmas,  and  finally  perish  by  being 
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uncovered  too  early  in'  April.  The  open  winters  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
are  not  as  good  a  protection  to  the  rose  bush  as  the  heavy  snows  of 
our  State,  which  come  and  stay  until  spring.  In  all  the  northern 
states  mulching  is  necessary,  and  no  more  here  than  elsewhere.  In 
mulching,  however,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mulch  too  heavy,  so 
as  to  exclude  all  air.  Roses  and  hollyhocks  and  pansies  and  Chinese 
pinks  (the  dianthus)  can  easily  be  kept  through  the  winter  by  a 
mulch;  but  the  mulch  should  be  loosely  thrown  on  and  a  little  air  ad- 
mitted; and  the  mulch  should  not  be  removed  too  quickly  in  the 
spring. 

Rose  bushes  need  pruning.  I  got  my  first  lesson  in  this  three  years 
ago.  On  my  lawn  was  a  very  handsome  Jacquiminot  which  had 
weathered  several  winters  and  was  immensely  large,  several  of  the 
branches  being  taller  than  my  head.  One  spring  evening  the  worthy 
President  of  this  Society  chanced  to  call.  I  pointed  with  pride  to  my 
bush.  He  shook  his  head.  He  simply  took  out  an  immense  pocket 
knife  and  said  nothing.  But  he  slashed  away  at  that  rose  bush,  and 
the  old  shoots  flew  in  all  directions.  That  bush  was  a  sorry  sight 
when  he  got  through  with  it.  I  felt  bad,  but  smothered  my  fi:rief. 
My  grief,  however,  was  soon  turned  to  joy,  as  the  new  branches  shot 
forward  'like  arrows,  and  the  multitude  of  blossoms  in  due  time 
made  it  a  marked  object  on  the  lawn.  In  this  connection  I  might  also 
add  that  many  who  raise  flowers  are  too  charry  in  cutting  the  blos- 
soms. The  more  flowers  you  cut  and  give  away  the  more  you  have. 
One  flower  in  going  to  seed  will  take  the  vitality  out  of  a  score  of 
blossoms.  Never  let  a  seed  pod  form.  It  will  rob  you  of  many  blos- 
soms. The  best  seeds  are  so  cheap  and  accessible  that  no  amateur 
can  afford  to  raise  them.  I  know  a  rich  lady  who,  in  order  to  raise  a 
few  seeds  for  the  coming  season  allowed  her  early  blossoms  to  go  to 
seed  and  seriously  curtailed  her  entire  crop  of  blossoms,  when  five  cents 
would  have  purchased  all  she  wanted  for  the  next  spring.  She  saved 
her  nickel,  but  practically  lost  her  whole  crop  of  sweet  pea  blossoms 
for  the  season. 

It  never  pays  for  an  amateur  to  raise  seeds.  The  choicest  seeds  are 
now  very  cheap.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  as  fast  as  they  blos- 
som (excepting  of  course  the  geranium  blossoms  on  the  lawn).  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  ^he  more  we  pick  the  more  we  have,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  the  seeds  will  gradually  degen-. 
erate.  For  this  reason  I  always  buy  fresh  seeds  every  year  from  a 
reliable  house.  The  only  exception  to  be  made  is  in  the  case  of  the 
old-fashioned  balsam,  which  has   been   improved  so  much  in  the   last 
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few  years  aa  to  be  almost  equal  to  a  rose.  Most  flower  seeds  lose 
much  of  their  vitality  in  a  season  or  two,  but  a  balsam  seed  ought  to 
be  two  or  three  years  old  to  give  the  best  results. 

But  let  us  pass  from  general  remarks  to  certain  flowers.  I  will  not 
pause  to  speak  of  geraniums,  and  heliotropes,  and  hot  house  plants, 
because  we  generally  buy  these  plants  of  the  florist;  but  first  let  us 
speak  of  some  of  the  annuals,  the  old-fashioned  garden  flowers,  which 
delighted  our  youth  and  were  cultivated  in  the  days  gone  by, — the 
aster,  ten  weeks  stock  or  gilliflower,  sweet  pea,  hollyhock,  '*  youth 
and  old  age  "  as  the  Zinnia  was  once  called,  the  **  ladys  slipper  "  or 
balsam,  the  pansy,  etc.  Within  the  past  ten  years  all  these  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  like  most  everything  else  specialists  are  at 
work  each  year  improving  the  strain,  and  the  same  genius  which  has 
developed  the  dahlias.and  fuschia  and  gladiolus  from  what  were  once 
practically  wild  plants  or  weeds  into  the  rich  varieties  which  we  now 
have,  has  also  developed  new  beauty  in  these  flowers. 

First  of  all  flowers,  both  for  its  beauty  aud  constancy  of  bloom,  I 
would  name  the  pansy.  For  a  few  early  blossoms  it  may  be  well  to 
bay  a  dozen  plants  of  the  florist,  but  these  from  being  "  forced  "  at 
the  green-house  soon  dwindle  away.  It  is  very  easy  to  have  fine  large 
pansies  through  the  entire  summer  season.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  plant  the  seeds.  They  are  slow  to  germinate,  taking  from  ten 
to  twenty  days,  but  afterwards  grow  rapidly.  When  you  transplant 
them  into  their  permanent  place  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  sun, — they 
do  well  in  the  sun  providing  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  they  have  plenty 
of  moisture.  Some  say  pansies  want  shade.  This  is  not  my  experi- 
ence. They  want  a  rich  clayey  soil  and  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 
But  any  rich  soil  will  do,  providing  an  abundance  of  moisture  is  fur- 
nished very  early  in  the  morning  and  after  nightfall.  The  only  bene- 
fit pansies  derive  from  shade  is  from  the  moisture  which  shady  loca- 
tions give,  and  by  a  little  care,  according  to  my  experience,  larger 
and  finer  pansies  can  be  raised  in  the  sun  than  in  the  shade.  But  in 
baying  seed  get  only  the  very  beat.  The  new  shades  of  red  and  ma- 
hogony  and  bronze,  and  the  solid  single  colors  are  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  common  kinds.  Indeed  the  pansy  is  the  only  flower 
which  seems  to  transgress  the  rule  that  there  is  no  family  of  plants 
in  which  blue,  yellow  and  red  in  varieties  of  the  same  species,  are 
fonnd.  ' 

Next  among  annuals  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  pansy,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  asten  It  is  a  royal  flower;  many  of  its  varieties,  as  for 
instance  the  Victoria  and  TruflFaults  peony  flowered  are  unsurpassed. 
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this  too  must  have  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Then  comes 
the  ten  weeks  stock  or  "gilliflower,"  and  scabiosus  or  *' mourning 
bride,"  and  also  the  gailardia,  of  brilliant  hues,  also  requiring  a  rich 
soil  and  moisture.  And  right  here,  speaking  of  plants  which  require 
moisture,  let  us  remark  that  many  do  not  know  how  to  water  plants. 
They  sprinkle  them.  Now  this  is  wrong.  Sprinkling  as  it  is  gen* 
generally  done  with  a  hose  or  sprinkler,  generally  wets  only  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground,  which  causes  the  plants  to  send  out  many  little 
surface  roots,  which  are  soon  burned  or  dried  up  by  the  sun.  When 
you  water  most  plants  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  drenched  or  satu- 
rated. One  good  drenching  of  the  soil  in  which  the  water  thoroughly 
saturates  the  ground,  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  sprinklings. 

There  is  no  more  fragrant  flower  in  the  garden  than  the  sweet  pea; 
and  no  bunch  of    flowers  gives    more    beauty  than  an  immense 
mass  of  sweet  peas,  whether  it  be  on  the  sideboard  as  a   bouquet  or 
worn  as  a  corsage  flower.     Many  fail  in  raising  sweet  peas,  and  yet 
they  are  easily  grown  in  great  abundance.     First  of  all  they  should  be 
sown  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, — as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked.    Don't  wait  for  pleasant  weather  or  be  afraid  of 
frosts,  but  put  them  in  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.    The  richer 
the  soil  the  better.     The  rule  as  given  in  the  books  is  to  plant  them 
four  inches  deep,   but  experience  has  demonstrated  a  better  way,  as 
they  often  rot  or  fail  to  come  up  when  under  four  inches  of  heavy 
spring  soil. 

They  should  be  planted  in  double  rows,  the  rows  being  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  peas  about  an  inch  apart  in  each  row.  If  they 
are  at  the  outset  planted  four  inches  deep  many  will  not  come  up,  so 
I  believe  a  better  way  is  to  dig  a  trench  or  hollow  space  about  five 
inches  deep,  and  then  sow  the  peas  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  so.  Then  as  the  peas  grow  gradually  *'  hoe  in  "  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  hollow  or  trench  has  become  even  with  the  soil.  In  this 
way  the  roots  which  form  from  the  germination  of  the  pea  will  be  four 
or  five  inches  below  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  up  two  or 
three  inches,  put  up  your  frames  for  them  to  run  upon.  Their  fu- 
ture success  depends  upon  their  being  furnished  with  an  early  sup- 
port. 

Hollyhocks  are  again  coming  into  fashion.     Many  of  the  double 

ones  are  equal  to  clahlias.     When   once  in  a  garden  they  will  seed 

themselves,  and  a  clump  of  them  gives  a  rustic  beauty  to  any  garden 

or  lawn. 

'  But  I  find  my  time  is  passing,  and  I  have  not  yet  allnded  to  that 
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grandest  and   richest  of  all  summer  floweriug  bulbs, — the  gladiolus*  • 
There  is  nothing  in  the  garden  which  requires  less  care  than  gladioli/ 
They  are  raised  easier  than  potatoes,  and  nothing  will  attract  the  eye  of 
the  passer-by  so  quickly.     When  the  bulbs  are  once  in  the  ground 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  the  weeds  out  and  cut  the  flowers 
when  they  come.    It  is  true  that  the  bulbs  are  somewhat  expensiye 
at  the  outset,  but  they  multiply  rapidly,  and  if  a  person  will  save  the 
the  little  bulblets  which  form  at  the  base  of  the  large  bulb  each  year^ 
and  plant  them  in  separate  drills,  he  will   soon  have  a  great  abund* 
ance.    I  procured  about  a  hundred  bulbs  of  the  named  varieties  three 
years  ago,  and   I  now  have  in  my  cellar  about  three  bushels  of  bulbs 
for  this  spring's  planting.  If  a  person  does  not  want  to  go  to  expense 
of  buying  bulbs  let  him  buy  a  package  of  seeds,  and  many  of  them 
will  blossom  the  second  year,  and  from  that  time  onward  if  he  saves 
the  bulbs  and  bulblets  he  will  have  plenty. 

But  I  fear  I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  patience,  and  with 
a  brief  statement  of  how  I  handle  cut  worms  I  will  close.  Of  course 
if  a  person  goes  into  the  garden  in  the  early  morning  and  sees  a  plant 
has  been  cut  by  the  worm  at  night  he  can  usually  find  the  worm 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  plant  and  destroy  it.  This  is  a  safe  and 
sure  way.  But  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  I  chanced  to  leave  a  small  pile 
of  grasB  which  had  been  cut  by  the  lawn  mower  in  the  garden.  The 
next  morning  in  removing  it  I  found  several  cut  worms  under  it. 
Whether  attracted  by  the  oder  of  the  fresh  grass,  or  not,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  they  were  there,  and  so  now  I  regularly  set  this 
trap  for  them  each  spring  and  generally  get  a  quantity  each  morning. 
Somehow  the  freshly  cut  grass  draws  them  together. 

I  thauk  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  hastily  prepared  paper, 
and  in  closing  I  submit  whether  there  is  any  diversion  more  produc- 
tive of  health  or  cultivating  to  the  taste,  or  where  a  person  can  get 
nearer  to  nature  than  by  cultivating  those  flowers  which  God  gives  to 
all  as  a  common  blessing?  Here  nature  smiles  equally  upon  the  hum- 
ble and  the  wealthy,  and  a  litle  industry  is  rewarded  with  gifts  which 
decorate  any  home. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AS  A  DISTINCT  SUBJECT 

OF   STUDY. 

By  Prof.  0.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolis. 

The  namber  of  different  kinds  of  insects  now  in  existence  is  great, 
we  would  almost  say  innumerable.  Their  relation  to  man  are  mani- 
fold, and  often  of  greatest  importance.  If  all  insects  should  at  once 
become  destroyed  and  the  work  that  they  now  perform  left  undone, 
we  know  that  the  earth  would  soon  become  uninhabitable,  at  least  to 
man  and  higher  animals.  Insects  do  not  exist  only  as  a  matter  of 
chance,  or  perchance  to  torment  us  if  we  become  too  wicked,  or  to 
blast  our  hopes  by  destroying  the  results  of  our  work,  as  we  would 
often  like  to  believe.  Their  existence  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
this.  These  small  creatures,  to  which  I  would  now  call  your  atten* 
tion  for  a  few  moments,  found  everywhere  where  man  has  yet  put  his 
stepsy  even  to  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  northern  seas,  seem  to  em- 
body the  very  principles  of  vitality^  activity  and  destruction. 

VALUE  OF  INSECTS . 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  results  of  their  work 
is  probably  as  scavengers.  As  soon  as  an  animal  falls  dead  to  the 
ground,  or  any  other  animal  matter  becomes  exposed,  these  little  ani- 
mated beings,  which  are  ever  on  the  alert,  are  at  once  ready  to  bounce 
upon  it,  tear  it  to  pieces,  bury  it  under  ground,  devour  it,  and  soon 
again  to  change  it  to  living  animal  matter.  The  great  naturalist 
Linnaeus  used  to  say  that  a  pair  of  blow-flies  are  able  to  devour  an  ox 
as  soon  as  a  lion.  If  you  have  observed  these  flies  hover  around  a 
carcass,  depositing  their  innumerable  eggs,  which  will  soon  turn  the 
object  into  a  living  mass  of  maggots,  you  will  not  only  see  the  force  of 
the  assertion,  but  become  greatly  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
nature  is  able  to  do  away  with  a  putrifying  object  that  would  only 
give  off  poison  and  death  to  every  living  object  in  the  vicinity;  and  in 
place  millions  of  flies  are  produced,  which  in  turn  are  ready  to  per- 
form the  same  duty  as  they  may  be  called  upon.  Not  only  are  the 
softer  parts  of  the  carcass  that  would  first  putrify  immediately  taken 
in  charge  by  certain  species,  but  even  the  hide,  the  hoofs  and  firmer 
portions  of  the  body  are  all  in  turn  attacked  by  other  species,  and 
soon  nothing  will  be  left  but  the  dry  mineral  portion  of  the  skeleton, 
which  is  now  turned  over  to  the  sun  and  air  to  further  disorganize  at 
leisure,  but  now  without  any  evil  effect  upon  living  beings.    Not  only 
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on  land  do  insects  perform  tikis  important  work,  bat  also  in  water.  It 
is  insects,  together  with  other  important  classes  of  animals,  that  keep 
the  water  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  clear  and  in  motion,  which  other- 
wise would  soon  become  stagnant  and  foul  from  accumulating  filth 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  make  it  utterly  worthless  to  man  besides 
filling  tbe  air  with  foul  gases. 

The  relation  of  insects  to  vegetation  is  a  most  important  and  inti- 
mate one.  Through  the  admirable  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  we  are  al* 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  important  part  that  insects  play  in 
cross-fertilization  of  plants,  and  thus  in  promoting  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth.  They  are  also  of  importance  to  vegetation  by  pre- 
paring and  distributing  fertilizing  material  by  hastening  on  decay. 
You  have  probably  all  noticed  how  soon  a  dead  tree  will  become  rid- 
dled through  and  through  with  the  galleries  of  insects  or  their  larvsB, 
and  the  loosened  bark  falling  to  the  ground,  soon  all  will  crumble 
down  to  dust  under  the  industrious  bands  of  the  small  workers;  and  in  a 
few  years  will  the  giant  of  the  forest  be  distributed  to  serve  for  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  growth,  which  may  now  occupy  the  very  same 
spot  that  would  else  be  filled  with  only  the  useless  and  unsightly  re- 
mains probably  for  a  century  or  more  in  the  slow  decay  in  air  unaided 
by  insects.  But  while  thus  a  large  class  of  insects  are  occupied  in 
promoting  a  healthy  vegetation  by  aiding  cross-fertilization  or  by 
hastening  on  decay  of  dead  matter  and  distributing  the  same  as  fer- 
tilizers, others  and  a  most  important  class  is  occupied  in  checking  a 
too  rapid  growth  or  increase  of  vegetation.  At  first  sight  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  paradox,  and  only  to  prove  that  insects  are  useless  and 
a  plague  to  man  But  if  we  have  been  lead  to  understand  fche  balance 
of  nature  as  a  law,  and  one  that  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  comprehensive, 
we  will  know  that  the  one  class  is  as  important  and  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  man  as  the  other.  There  is  a  tendency  of  living  objects  to 
increase  enormously  and  to  occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Thus  if  a  Bingle  species  of  plant  would  be  allowedjto  increase  without 
reserve  it  would  soon  come  to  fill  all  available  space  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  plants  of  similar  habit.  An  example  of  this  law  is  fur- 
nished to  every  one  of  you  in  the  tendency  of  weeds  to  overrun  ypur 
grounds,  which  as  native  species  are  much  hardier  than  those  we  cul- 
tivate, which  can  only  thrive  under  the  fostering  care  of  man.  To 
keep  this  tendency  within  proper  bounds  nature  has  provided  more 
than  one  remedy,  but  one  of  the  most  important  ones  is  undoubtedly 
insects.  Each  species  of  plant  has  therefore  got  its  corresponding 
species  of  insects  that  are  ever  ready  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds. 
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It  has  been  caloalAted  that  on  an  average  there  are  at  least  five  spe- 
cies of  insects  that  prove  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  each  species 
of  plant.  The  actual  number  will  probably  be  somewhat  larger,  as 
the  number  of  newly  discovered  insects  has  increased  unexpectedly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  As  soon  as  a  plant 
therefore  will  increase  under  some  favorable  circumstances  so  as  to 
exceed  the  proper  bounds,  these  insects  that  prey  upon  it  will  also  be 
favored  by  such  an  increase  of  food-plants,  and  will  soon  appear  in 
a  proportionately  large  number  and  check  this  undue  increase  of  the 
plant. 

While  thus  a  large  class  of  insects  are  occupied  as  scavengers  on  land 
and  in  water,  and  a  still  greater  number  to  produce  a  healthy  and  laz- 
uriant  growth  of  vegetation,  or  to  check  an  undue  increase;  not  a  small 
class  are  occupied  in  keeping  the  increase  of  these  insects  themsehes 
within  proper  bounds,  by  preying  upon  them.  A  large  class  are  directly 
carnivorous,  the  tigers  and  lions  among  insects,  by  preying  upon  every 
insect  that  comes  in  their  way;  another  and  more  important  class  to 
man  are  parasites  on  other  insects,  their  larvad  or  eggs  which  they  de- 
stroy. Thus  the  balance  of  nature  is  ever  kept  up,  and  this  law  is 
most  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  insects. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  INSECTS. 

Insects  are  moreover  of  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Not 
only  does  the  honey  bee  supply  us  with  a  delicious  and  healthy  food, 
the  cochineal  insect  with  a  magnificent  coloring  matter,  but  many 
other  important  products  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  insects,  as 
shalac  and  silk  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  millions  annually.  In- 
sects come  in  more  or  less  relation  to  man  in  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  , 

That  relation  in  which  they  attract  the  greatest  attention  is 
undoubtedly  as  injurious  to  our  crops,  and  as  this  involves  a  loss  of 
millions  upon  millions  annually  to  our  country,  and  to  the  individual 
often  the  greater  part  of  his  profit  for  the  year,  if  not  more,  it  is  a 
question  well  worth  our  attention.  This  is  applied  entomology,  and 
if  time  would  allow  it  would  be  a  profitable  thing  to  stop  just  here  and 
try  to  make  it  clear  to  all  of  us  in  what  this  relation  consists,  and  to 
what  extent  the  evil  might  be  reduced.  This  is  an  evil,  if  we  so 
must  call  it«  which  can  never  be  altogether  done  away  with,  and 
which  would  not  even  be  desirable  under  the  present  condition  of 
things;  but  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  this  applied  to  a  sin- 
gle crop  of  our  State — the  wheat  crop — would  make  a  difference  of 
several  millions  annually  in  our  favor. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  present  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dent of  entomology  without  going  into  details  or  into  the  realm  of 
pure  science.  Entomology  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  as  a  science, 
is  what  I  will  especially  call  your  attention  to  this  evening. 

SOIBNOB  OP  BNTOMOLOGT. 

Not  many  centuries  ago  it  was  considered  to  be  below  the  dignity 
of  man  to  occupy  himself  with  such  trifling  things  as  insects,  and  if 
anyone  in  spite  of  this  dared  to  pursue  the  study  his  soundness  of  mind 
was  liable  to  be  questioned.  Since  that  time  we  have  learned  to  be- 
come a  little  more  liberal.  The  general  opinion  is  no  longer  openly 
against  the  Subject,  and  we  are  all  willing  to  concede  its  importance. 
But  this  is  as  far  as  we  have  advanced,  and  back  of  this  there  is  yet 
a  general  indifference.     It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

But  the  work  is  ever  advancing,  and  the  time  is  dawning  when  this 
stady  will  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  the  property  of  the 
people;  and  when  we  will  have  not  only  learned  to  know  and  concede 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  will  have  learned  to  feel  its  im» 
portance  and  give  it  that  aid  and  sympathy  which  it  requires  to  reach 
its  full  growth.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  receive  the  full  benefit 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  it  as  a  science. 

How  is  this  indifference  to  be  removed,  and  how  are  our  people  to 
be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject?  To  this  I  would  say 
there  is  but  one  sure  and  proper  way,  and  that  is  to  educate  our  peo- 
ple up  to  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  acquired  all  theknowl-^ 
edge  that  we  do  possess,  and  must  acquire  what  still  remains  to  be 
added. 

The  sciences  take  their  birth,  no  man  knows  where,  somewhere  in 
the  depth  of  the  human  soul.  Their  growth  is  commonly  slo^v,  they 
develop  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  often  in  the  most  humble  and 
insignificant  habitations.  For  years  man  is  ignorant  even  of  their 
existence,  but  as  time  rolls  on  the  time  will  come  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  we  begin  to  comprehend  that  a  new  star  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  firmament  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
lights  may  at  first  be  faint  and  indistinct,  but  as  it  comes  nearer  it 
grows  brighter,  and  as  it  is  the  pride  of  our  nation  to  add  another 
star  to  its  banner  on  the  admission  of  a  new  state,  so  will  also  this 
star  be  put  down  on  the  chart  and  admitted  into  the  temples  of  hu» 
man  knowledge,  from  where  it  will  cast  its  light  over  the  people  of 
the  land. 
Now  entomology  is  such  a  science.     It  is  commonly  not  recognized 
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as  Ruch  at  oar  universities  and  colleges,  bat  is  treated  only  as  a  small 
part  of  general  zoology.  There  are  very  few  of  our  institutes  where 
entomology  has  yet  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  or 
where  even  the  first  principles  of  the  subject  are  taught.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  do  not  claim  too  much  when  I  say  that  entomology  is  a 
subject  as  distinct  as  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  has  a  light 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  field  that  will  never  be  recognized  nor  properly 
cultivated  as  long  as  it  is  only  a  part  of  general  zoology.  Let,  there- 
fore, our  higher  institutes  of  learning  first  recognize  entomology  as  a 
distinct  subject  of  study.  It  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so.  Let 
it  receive  its  place  along  side  with  the  other  natural  sciences,  and  its 
care  pdt  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  and  qualified  person.  The  time 
will  then  soon  come  when  it  will  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
but  as  it  will  gradually  widen  out  under  the  fostering  care  of  such  in- 
stitutes, it  will  soon  come  to  include  not  only  our  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, but  in  due  time  also  our  common  schools.  When  thus  the  first 
principles  of  entomology  will  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  as  much  at- 
tention given  to  this  as  to  kindred  subjects,  will  this  great  indiffer- 
ence under  which  we  now  labor  gradually  die  out,  and  our  people  will 
have  learned  not  only  to  know  but  to  feel  the  importance  of  ento- 
mology. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  botany.  As  a  science  it  has  developed 
far  in  advance  of  eiitouiology,  and  has  now  for  years  been  recognized 
at  all  our  institutes  of  learning,  and  been  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
persons.  The  interest  for  the  study  has  continually  been  on  the  in- 
crease, until  at  present  it  includes  not  only  our  colleges,  but  also  a 
good  part  of  our  common  school  system,  and  we  have  such  a  delight- 
ful book  as  Gray's  first  lessons  in  botany  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  which  has  already  begun  to  be  loved  so  much  by  the  children 
of  our  country.  What  the  benefit  of  this  study  has  been  and  will  be 
to  our  people  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  state.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  entomology  will  not  stand  back  of  botany  in  this  respect. 

ENTOMOLOOY  AKD  HOHXIOULTURB. 

If  I  do  not  misjudge,  I  think  that  you  as  a  horticultural  society  are 
under  somewhat  the  same  condition  of  things.  What  is  the  greatest 
diflSculty  that  you  have  had  to  contend  with  as  such  a  societv  to  reach 
the  high  aim  you  have  before  you,  and  for  which  you  have  worked  with 
so  much  success  and  energy  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  general  opinion  has 
been  against  you,  and  that  there  is  yet  too  much  of  indifference 
among  our  people  on  the  subject? 
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Mr.  Harris,  from  the  Committee  on  Entomology,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mr.   President  and  Gentlemen  of  the   Minnesota  State  Horticultural 

Society : 

You  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  very  elaborate  report  from  me,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  scientist  or  even  greatly  learned  in  the  science  of  en- 
tomology.   But  like  yourselves  I  have  been  frequently  victimized  by 
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We  are  aware  that  not  many  years  ago  the  general  opinion  waft 
that  no  fruit  at  all  could  be  grown  with  success  in  Minnesota,  and  he 
who  dared  to  differ  from  this  was  laughed  at  and  considered  to  be 
very  short-sighted.  Since  that  time  your  Society  has  come  to  the  '  a^ 
front,  and  it  has  been  proven  repeatedly  that  fruit  can  be  grown,  and 
that  with  profit  in  our  State.  But  still  the  general  feeling  is  too 
much  of  indifference  on  the  subject,  and  the  industry  remains  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  It  is  not  until  you  have  removed  this  indifference 
and  our  people  have  been  educated  up  to  recognize  and  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  horticulture  that  we  will  derive  the  full  benefit  that  is  to 
be  derived  from  it. 

I  might  put  before  you  some  of  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  entomology,  as  they  are  many,  practical  and 
important.  But  I  shall  stop  right  here  and  only  ask  that  you  will 
continue  to  recognize  entomology  as  an  important  subject  for  your 
Society,  and  give  it  that  attention  and  sympathy  that  it  at  present 
needs.  The  time  should  soon  come  when  entomology  will  be  recog- 
nized not  only  at  our  State  University,  and  especially  at  our  College 
of  Agriculture,  but  also  by  all  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
State.  There  is  also  room  for  the  State,  as  such,  to  recognize  the 
practical  importance  of  entomology,  by  the  appointment  of  a  State 
entomologist  as  many  of  the  states  have  already  doucj  besides  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  geological  and  natural  history 
survey  of  the  State,  which  is  distinct. 

Entomology  has  been  slow  to  develop,  but  at  la&t  it  has  come  to  the 
front  and  stands  before  us  to-day  as  a  science  that  stands  back  of 
none  of  its  associates  in  extent,  in  completeness,  in  beauty,  in  im* 
portauce,  and  in  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  its  study  by 
man  in  almost  every  department  of  life. 
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injurious  insect  pests  and  have  observed  them  enough  so  that  I  can 
distinguish  some  of  them  when  I  see  them. 

My  observations  have  been  mostly  confined  to  Southeastern  Minne- 
sota. I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  within  the  limits  of  my 
observation  but  very  little  injury  was  done  our  fruit  by  the  larvaB  of 
the  codKng  moth.  Our  apples  were  fair  and  very  free  from  worms. 
I  think  this  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  parasite  has  appeared  to  prey 
upon  the  insect*  or  that  some  new  bird  may  have  adopted  the  pupa 
chrysalides  or  the  perfect  insect  as  an  article  of  food.  This  condition 
of  things  was  very  unexpected,  as  usually  in  years  of  short  crop  they 
generally  utilize  the  whole  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their 
species. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  upon  my  place  the  curculio  or  apple  gouger 
were  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  three  or  four  years  preceding.  That 
might  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  greater  numbers  of  birds  than  usaal 
early  in  the  season,  or  to  the  fact  that  my  wife  has  for  two  or  three 
years  indulged  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  raising  turkeys. 

Neither  have  I  observed  the  tent  caterpillar  to  be  as  numerous  as 
during  the  preceding  year,  when  almost  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub 
was  badly  infested  with  it,  and  young  forest  trees  seriously  damaged 
from  being  defoliated  by  it. 

The  grapevine  flea  beetle  was  not  nearly  as  injurious  as  common. 
Early  in  May,  or  about  the  time  our  apple  trees  were  in  blossom,  I 
noticed  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  leaf-roller  or  leaf  crumpler  in  great 
abundance,  both  upon  the  bearing  and  upon  the  small  trees.  These 
caterpillars  were  of  a  pale  greenish  color  and  at  first  appeared  to  curl 
up  and  fasten  together  the  small  leaves  as  soon  as  formed  and  feed 
within  them;  and  in  this  way  they  appeared  to  dQ  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  smaller  trees  and  root  grafts.  They  did  not  appear  to  last 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  but  in  that  time  they  kept  the  trees 
nearly  defoliated  and  in  a  bad  condition  to  make  a  strong  growth  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  that  followed.  I  could  not  discover  that  birds  mo- 
lested them,  as  they  were  just  as  numerous  upon  trees  where  they  had 
built  their  nests.  At  the  time,  I  had  not  leisure  for  studying  them  up 
or  trying  any  experiments  as  remedies.  At  about  the  same  time,  or  a 
few  days  later,  the  canker  worm  made  its  appearance  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  we  have  ever  before  known  them  These  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  others,  as  at  first  they  eat  small,  roand 
holes  through  the  leaves,  and  towards  the  last  eat  nearly  all  the  pulpy 
portions  of  the  leaves  away.  They  were  what  we  usually  term  a  span 
worm  or  loper,  and,  when  full  grown,  where  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
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blackish  or  brown  color  on  the  back^  with  a  yellowish  stripe  on  each 
side.  They  not  only  infested  the  apple  trees,  but  also  the  plam  and 
some  kinds  of  shrubbery.  Scarcely  any  of  the  may  beetle  —  the  larres 
of  which  is  the  white  grub,  so  injurious  to  the  strawberry  beds  and 
grass  plats  —  were  seen  flying  this  year;  but  the  two-year  old  larrsB, 
that  is  now  in  the  ground,  were  rather  more  destructive  than  the  aver- 
age of  seasons. 

I  found  an  insect  of  Plantbury  family  upon  the  young  twigs  of  the 
plum;  they  were  apparently  feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  twigs, 
and  wherever  one  was  found  the  leaves  and  end  of  the  twig  above  had 
turned  black  and  appeared  as  if  blighted.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
nearly  allied  specie  upon  the  blighting  twigs  of  the  applet 

Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  were  very  plentiful  and  in  many  cases  injur- 
ious. I  had  a  half  acre  of  Lima  beans  that  were  nearly  ruined  by  them. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  no  fruit  set,  or  did  the  plants  make  any 
perceptible  growth  for  about  three  weeks.  The  points  of  the  vines 
and  the  blossoms  were  thickly  covered  with  them.  I  purchased  a 
pound  of  Dalmation  powder  and  gun,  and  commenced  applying  it  as 
an  experiment.  I  soon  noticed  a  variety  of  the  lady  bug  upon  every 
plant,  so  after  going  over  about  forty  hills  I  concluded  that  to  save 
the  beans  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  friendly  in- 
sects might  prove  to  be  an  unfortunate  speculation.  The  result 
proved  to  be  a  war  of  races  in  which  the  bug  came  out  ahead.  In  a 
short  time  the  aphides  disappeared  and  the  bean  commenced  thriving, 
although  so  late  that  they  did  not  mature  their  fruit. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  allude  to  two  insects  that  are 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage  out  in  our  prairie  coilnties,  the 
Cottonwood  tree  beetle  and  the  willow  worm.  These  insects  are  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  and  committing  such  depredations  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  before  these  valuable  pioneer  trees  can 
no  longer  be  grown  unless  some  remedy  is  found  for  them.  I  would 
suggest  that  our  agricultural  department  of  the  State  University  en- 
ter upon  an  investigation  of  these  destructive  pests,  and  try  and  aid 
oar  prairie  farmers  to  head  them  o£F.  This  is  a  line  of  work  that  calls 
for  immediate  attention. 

Discussioisr. 

Mr.  Oibbs.  Knowing  as  I  do  that  what  is  said  at  these  meetings  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  people  that  read  the  reports, 
and  as  I  am  glad  to  see  the  annual   increase  in  the  number  of  such 
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readers,  and  considering  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject  of  ento* 
mology,  iij  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  it  seems  to  me 
Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  to  take  a  little  time  to  place  some  ad- 
ditional matters  upon  the  record. 

And  first,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Prof.  Oestlund  of  how  to  ex- 
cite a  deeper  and  wider  interest  in  this  State  on  the  subject  of  ento- 
mology, that  it  may  be  recognized  as  proper  to  be  made  a  study  in  oar 
public  schools.  The  first  answer  I  would  make  is  this,  let  the  specialists 
in  this  science  carry  on  their  studies,  hand  in  hand  with  other  inyes- 
tigations.  As  they  proceed  in  the  study  of  insects  let  them  give  the 
public  information  as  to  those  that  are  friends  to  the  farmer  and  hor- 
ticulturist a^  well  as  to  his  enemies,  the  means  for  the  destruction  of 
injurious  insects,giying  warning  of  approaching  foes  when  discoTered. 

I  haye  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  entomologists  could  ha?e 
greatly  lessened  the  ravages  of  the  chintz  bug;  but  what  chance  was 
there  for  them  to  do  it?  They  could  get  no  audience  in  the  State  if 
they  spoke  upon  the  suuject;  farmers  did  not  realize  its  importance  or 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  But  why  cannot  entomology,  ornithology 
and  forestry  be  considered  together  with  reference  to  these  subjects? 
Let  them  do  all  they  can  to  educate  the  people  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  birds,  and  warn  farmers  of  the  ruinous  practice  that  pre- 
vails of  encouraging  the  shotgun  all  over  these  prairies,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  few  friends  of  man  that  are  placed  here  to  keep  these  insect 
enemies  in  check. 

A  simple  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear  to  any  reader.  In 
my  own  neighborhood  in  Ramsey  county,  Dakota,  there  is  a  very  nice 
man,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  family  of  boys  nearly  all  grown  to 
manhood,  and  from  the  father  down  everyone  of  them  has  a  shotgan, 
and  their  house  is  full  of  ducks;  and  every  moment  of  leisure  time 
they  get  they  are  out  over  those  prairies  shooting  everything  that 
wears  feathers.  [Laughter.]  I  don't  believe  a  plover  would  dare  to 
venture  within  two  miles  of  that  house;  and  that  farmer  was  the  one 
to  complain  most  of  the  darmage  done  by  insects. 

It  is  admitted  I  believe  there  are  some  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  destroyed  annually  in  the  United  States  by  in- 
sects. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  destructive 
insect  whose  ravages  could  not  be  prevented  or  at  least  greatly 
lessened  by  a  simple  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  regard  to 
them. 

Insects  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  We  must  look  to  these 
professors  of  entomology,  to  these  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  or- 
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nithology  and  to  these  experts  in  forestry  for  instruction  in  these 
matters,  to  lead  on  bravely  in  the  work  of  education  in  these  matters 
Agriculture  will  soon  become  impossible  unless  the  importance  of  en* 
tomology  is  recognized  and  the  people  are  educated  upon  these  mat- 
ters. As  said  by  the  professor  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  not 
carried   beyond  the  few  specialists  who  now  take  it  in  charge. 

I  believe  the  terrible  devastation  of  crops  in  Minnesota  from  chintz 
bags  has  been  due  simply  to  the  encouragement  of  the  shotgun  on  the 
prairies.  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  had  the  power  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  that  I  could  banish  every  shotgun  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  friend  Gibbs.  I  will  ga 
still  further;  I  believe  our  legislature  are  enacting  laws  that  are  work* 
iDg  destruction  to  the  State  in  permitting  the  killing  of  our  prairie 
chickens.  If  they  were  suffered  to  live,  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  suf- 
fered seriously  from  the  chintz  bugs. 

There  is  a  bounty  on  the  pocket  gopher,  one  of  the  best  friends  we 
have.  If  I  had  ten  thousand  on  my  place,  I  wouldn't  kill  them. 
[Laughter.]  You  may  say  they  eat  grain.  Very  little;  they  eat  bug» 
and  all  kinds  of  insects.  I  have  worked  among  striped  gophers  where 
there  were  thousands  of  them.  A  little  corn  sprinkled  around  the 
field  will  prevent  their  taking  up  the  growing  crop.  I  have  seen  them 
fight  over  the  pile  of  corn  placed  out  for  them  to  eat.  With  a  peck  of 
wheat  you  can  protect  twenty  acres  of  corn.  Protect  these  little  ani- 
mals; encourage  them;  Jhey  are  the  best  friends  we  have  I  never 
kill  one  of  them,  not  even  a  skunk.  If  we  would  stop  killing  these^ 
little  animals,  we  would  hear  less  talk  of  the  destruction  of  our  cropsv 

Mr.  Harris.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Pearce  corrected  himself  by  saying  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  striped  gopher,  although  the  pocket  gopher  was 
pat  here  for  a  purpose  and  has  given  us  a  soil  that  beats  the  world. 
I  have  been  condemned  for  considering  the  pocket  gopher  more  bene- 
ficial than  injurious,  but  I  still  think  there  is  no  animal  more  useful, 
unless  it  is  the  common  skunk.  It  is  useful  in  destroying  the  larvsB  of 
the  maybeetle.  I  think  so  much  of  it,  I  have  two  specimens  mounted 
and  placed  where  I  can  see  them. 

There  is  one  bird  I  think  a  goo^  deal  of,  known  as  the  crossbeak. 
It  is  really  fascinating  to  sit  down  and  watch  it  bring  the  beetles  to  its 
nest  to  feed  its  young.  Last  summer  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  my 
patch  of  potatoes,  but  I  soon  noticed  the  birds  were  taking  the  bugs, 
and  I  only  lost  a  few  hills  in  the  whole  patch.  I  have  not  used  Paris 
green  for  fear  of  destroying  as  many  of  our  friends  as  of  our  foes.  I 
believe  if  we  understood  entomology  more  thoroughly  it  would  be  of. 
19 
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great  adyantage.  I  discovered  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  our  apple 
trees  were  infested  with  aphis,  that  the  lady  bags  destroyed  them  and 
protected  the  trees.  There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  children 
than  "  bugology  "  when  they  once  get  started  in  it,  and  I  hope  the  ris- 
ing generation  will  be  taught  in  the  science. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  curculio  ever  prevails  on 
wild  plums? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  have  seen  them,  but  if  the  plums  are  thrifty  the  sap 
seems  to  drown  a  large  portion  of  them  and  the  plum  comes  to  matn- 
irity. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  notice  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  exists  among 
farmers  with  regard  to  chintz  bugs.  I  do  not  apprehend  much  injary 
will  result  from  their  ravages  another  season.  They  are  not  apt  tode* 
▼elop  except  in  dry  seasons,  and  it  is  stated  that  three  dry  seasons  in 
succession  is  very  rare. 

Mr.  Harris.  Chintz  bugs  are  found  in  large  numbers  where  rub- 
bish is  allowed  to  accumulate;  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  if  the  sea* 
son  is  dry  they  are  ready  to  continue  their  work.  If  our  birds  were 
spared,  we  would  not  have  so  much  loss  from  insects. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  referred  a  while  ago  to  the  necessity  of  forestry.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  an  instance  known  where  grasshoppers  have 
crossed  over  any  large  body  of  timber  in  their  migrations.  If  the  gov- 
ernment had  retained  these  lands  in  their  own  hands  till  they  were  re- 
forested, that  work  could  have  been  accomplished  at  less  expense  than 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  grasshoppers  in  their  invasions. 

President  Elliot.  I  think  you  are  in  error  in  that.  We  had  large 
quantities  of  them  that  came  over  the  timber;  they  were  here  but  two 
or  three  times,  but  the  air  was  full  of  them. 

Mr.  Gibbs.     They  did  not  get  far  Irom  the  timber,  did  they? 

President  Elliot.     They  extended  over  a  good  deal  of  territory. 

Mr,  Gibbs.  Prof.  Riley  in  his  investigations  arrived  at  the  con- 
4^1usion  that  grasshoppers  were  limited  in  their  travels  east  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  air.  He  indicated  boundaries  beyOnd  which  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  pass,  and  the  grasshoppers  disappeared  substantially 
on  the  line  that  he  indicated.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  large  body  of 
timber  so  affects  the  moisture  of  the  air  that  it  appears  to  be  quite  an 
effectual  barrier  to  their  extension. 

Mr.  Gould  thought  timber  had  a  marked  effect  in  preventing  raids 
of  grasshoppers.  They  did  very  little  damage,  except  in  few  instances, 
this  side  of  the  timber  known  as  the  Bifi:  Woods.  He  was  here  at  the 
time  of  their  visitation  in  1857;  they  came  in  August  of  that  year,  de- 
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posited  their  eggs  and  reappeared  the  following  season.  They  did  lit- 
tle damage  and  soon  disappeared  At  the  time  of  their  last  visitation 
thej  remained  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  and  caused  an  almost  total 
destruction  of  crops.  la  Kandiyohi  county,  where  crops  were  almost 
totally  destroyed,  there  was  little  timber,  while  in  this  vicinity  there 
was  very  little  loss.  This  indicated  that  timber  proved  an  effectual 
barrier  to  their  eastward  march. 

The  last  on  the  program  for  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Prof.  Pen- 
dergast. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  ORCHARDING  IN  MINNESOTA. 
By  Prof.  W.  W.  Pendergasty  Hutchinson. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  I  had  one  hundred  two-year  old  apple  trees  of 
the  standard  sorts, — Greenings,  Northern  Spys.  Baldwins,  etc., — sent 
me  from  Dimond's  nursery  in  Stratham,  N.  H.  They  were  planted 
in  a  poplar  clearing  in  front  of  my  house  in  Hutchinson.  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of  suitable  ground  they  were  set  only  two  feet  apart. 
Nearly  all  lived  and  made  a  satisfactory  growth  the  first  season.  The 
winter  following  was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  known  in  Minneso- 
ta, but  the  snow  was  deep  and  that  protected  and  saved  the  lower 
half  of  the  trees.  Every  twig  that  projected  above  the  snow  line  was 
killed,  and  some  were  dead  to  the  ground.  In  the  spring  the  dead 
wi>od  was  all  cut  away  and  the  trees  were  left  to  grow  as  nature 
willed.  The  next  winter  there  was  not  much  snow,  but  the  trees  had 
grown  bushy  causing  a  small  drift  around  them,  and  the  result  was 
about  the  same  as  the  year  before.  Some  of  them  lived  along:  at  this 
"poordyinc:  rate  "  till  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1862  burned  the  house,  and 
the  whole  place  went  back  to  primeval  desolation  Thus  ended  my 
first  and  only  attempt  at  fruit  raising  in  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

In  1866,  having  satisfied  myself  that  Transcendents  and  Hyslops 
had  certainly  been  grown  in  this  State,  I  bought  one  hundred  year- 
lings and  one  dozen  three-year  olds  of  each  kind,  together  with  a  few 
Duchess  and  Siberian  crabs  of  an  agent  from  Anoka  by  the  name  of 
VanValkenberg.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duchess  all  thrived  well. 
In  three  years  the  larger  ones  commenced  bearing,  the  Transcen- 
dents and  crabs  yielding  astonishing  crops  till  1878,  when  the 
Hyslops  and  Red  Siberians  began  to  die.  From  the  first  they  had 
not  shown  as  much  vigor  as  the  Transcendents,  which  up  to  this  time 
appeared  to  be  iron-clad.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  too 
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showed  signs  of  discouragement,  and  an  inclination  to  give  up  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Each  returning  spring  showed  fewer  liying 
trees,  and  those  in  worse  condition.  There  are  now  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  them  "cumbering  the  ground,"  but  their  days  of  usefulness  are 
past.  They  blossom  well  but  the  apples  are  like  angel's  visits.  A 
word  about  the  Yellow  Siberian.  They  have  always  been  at  home, 
have  made  a  vigorous  growth  every  year  and  are  now  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  height  with  trunk  two  and  one-half  feet  in  circum- 
ference. These  trees  were  set  in  a  rich  black  loam  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  underlaid  with  coarse  gravel,  and  then  sand  to  an  unknown 
depth. 

For  the  first  few  years  my  orchard  promised  so  well  that  I  was 
tempted  to  venture  too  far.  In  1873  I  exchanged  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  Sherburne  county  with  Shearman,  a  nursery  man  of  Rockford,  111., 
for  apple  trees.  This  cjave  me  32,000  root  grafts  and  1,000  two-year- 
olds  of  most  of  the  kinds  recommended  for  trial  by  the  Minnesota  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Nearly  all  of  these  I  planted  myself,  nursing  and 
caring  for  them  till  most  [of  them  died  a  natural  death.  The  kinds 
were  Transcendent,  Hyslop,  Duchess,  Red  and  White  Astrachan,  Te- 
tofsky,  Fameuse  and  others.  Of  these  probably  500  Transcendents  and 
half  a  dozen  Hyslops  are  alive  to-day,  most  of  the  Transcendents  in 
fair  condition.  Three  or  four  Duchess  trees,  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house  and  within  three  feet  of  it,  look  bright  and  sound  from 
the  ground  to  the  topmost  branches,  but  they  do  not  bear  a  peck  of 
apples  a  year.  Probably  they  are  in  too  cool  and  shady  a  place.  So 
it  seems  that  the  conditions  essential  to  healthy  growth  are  decidedly 
unfavorable  to  fruit-bearing. 

Out  of  several  hundred  seedlings  which  I  have  raised,  all  are  now 
dead  but  three.  These  are  about  fifteen  years  old  and  apparently  as 
hardy  as  the  Siberians.  Transcendents,  Hyslops,  Early  Strawberries, 
Orions,  Hebrons,  and  all  the  so-called  iron-clads  have  been  winter- 
killed around  them,  but  these  are  all  as  sound  as  oaks.  One  is  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Duchess  and  the  other  two  sprung  from  the  original  stock 
when  the  root  grafts  died.  Hardiness  however  is  their  only  good  qual- 
ity. The  fruit,  though  considerably  larger  than  the  Siberian,  is 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  Hyslop,  and  that  is  placing  it  low 
enough.  The  fact  that  by  years  of  experimenting  we  can  make  some 
improvement  in  quality  and  still  retain  the  absolute  /uirdiness  of  the 
crab  is  encouraging.  Others  have  done  very  much  better  than  I  have, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Every  year  will  add  its  quota,  and  in  the 
**  good  time  coming  *'  some  one  will  give  us  an  apple  as  good  as  the 
Wealthy  and  as  hardy  as  the  Yellow  Siberian. 
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Red  Dutch  curranisare  a  success  wherever  I  have  set  th 
bountifully  whenever  the  season  is  not  too  dry.  Other  ki 
proved  so  satisfactory,  though  the  fruit  is  larger. 

Gooseberries — American  Cluster  and  Houghton's  seedlii 
mously  about  two  seasons  out  of  three.  The  currant  w 
them  however  much  more  than  they  do  currants. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  demand*  a  moister  soil  tl 
in  my  garden.  Outside  of  the  level  tract  with  the  gravel  i 
described,  with  a  little  winter  protection,  they  give  fairlj 
results. 

Grapes  have  proved  a  failure  on  the  gravelly  land,  but  c 
woods  and  on  the  south  side  of  lakes.     I  have  about  two  h 
on  my  farm  where  the  subsoil  is  clay.     These  are  just 
bear  and  the  promise  for  the  future  is  most  flattering. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  Friday  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  Presid 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

Mr.  Pearce,  from  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  on  ( 
ing  in  Minnesota,  presented  the  following: 

Your  committee  on  the  best  essay  on  Grape  Growing 
there  is  one  essay  competing  for  the  prize,  by  R.  A.  Lathi 
sior,  aged  nineteen  years,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  priz 

M.  Pbarce,  ) 

E  H.  S.  Dartt,       [  ( 
J.  M.  Undbbwood.  ) 

GRAPE  CROWING  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  R,  A,  Latham,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

location. 

In  the  selection  of  a  location  for  a  vineyard  a  pla 
chosen  in  a  neighborhood  where  vine  growing  is  already 
a  success.     The  place  selected  should   be  if  possibFe  at 
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Blope.  High  gronnd  on  the  south  shore  of  a  lake  or  on  the  banks  of 
a  riyer,  to  preyent.the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  early  frosts  of  fall, 
is  preferable.  Almost  any  slope  will  answer  though  to  plant  vines  oa 
if  it  is  well  sheltered.  If  there  is  not  a  natural  shelter  near  the  place 
selected  one  should  be  provided. 

SOIL. 

Any  soil  that  will  raise  good  corn  or  potatos  will  do  for  a  vineyard, 
but  preference  should  be  given  to  that  which  is  not  too  sandy  and  is 
underlaid  with  yellow  clay  containing  fine  lime  stones  in  abundance. 
In  such  a  soil  vines  will  be  healthier  and  less  liable  to  winter-kill. 

LAYING  OUT. 

In  laying  out  the  ground  the  rows  should  be  about  eight  feet  apart 
running  horrizontally  around  the  slope  so  as  to  prevent  the  hill  from 
washing.  For  convenience  sake  it  is  better  to  leave  alleys  11  feet 
wide  running  up  and  down  the  hill  about  every  150  or  200  feet  apart, 
making  it  easier  to  tend  the  grapes,  as  will  be  explained  farther  on. 
The  vines  should  be  planted  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  variety. 

TARIBTIES. 

The  varieties  that  are  planted  in  the  largest  amount  are  the  Dela- 
ware and  Concord;  but  Moore's  Early,  which  is  a  large  dark  purple 
grape,  and  ripens  early,  and  the  Pocklington,  a  large  white  grape  with 
a  very  fine  flavor,  and  a  number  of  other  varieties  are  growing  in 
favor. 

PLANTING. 

In  planting,  the  holes  should  be  dug  slanting  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  depth  and  the  width  of  a  spade.  It  is  best  not 
to  dig  very  many  holes  in  advance  of  the  planting  as  they  will  dry  oat. 
The  earth  in  the  holes  should  be  well  pulverized. 

While  planting  is  going  on  the  vines  should  be  kept  where  they  will 
not  dry  out.  Tonne:  vines  one  or  two  years  old  that  have  been  raised 
from  cuttings  in  a  nursery  should  be  used  in  planting  a  vineyard. 

The  roots  should  be  trimmed  back  before  planting  so  that  when 
they  are  put  in  the  holes  they  may  have  their  natural  position,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  hole  is  deep  enough  and  slants  sufficiently  to 
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bary  a  part  of  the  top  alsii. 
Good  rich  dirt  should  be  put 
next  the  roots  and  pressed  firmly  ' 
around  them  with  the  foot.  The 
vines  should  all  slant  in  the  same 
direction  so  they  can  all  be 
trained  on  the  trellis  in  the  same 
way.  The  accompanying  cut 
(Fig.  1)  shows  the  shape  of  the  h( 
coTering  with  soil. 

FIB8T 

There  is  not  much  to  be  done 
ket^p  the  weeds  out  of  the  vineyi 
planted  among  the  vinen,  such  as  c 
Tated.  In  the  fall  select  the  best 
inches  in  length,  and  cut  all  other 
should  then  be  bent  down  and  co 
deep  and  then  with  straw  two  or  t 
four  inches  deep  throwing  the  fi 
should  be  allowed  on  the  yines  this 

SEOOin: 

The  Tines  should  be  uncovered 
weather  is  warm  before  that  time, 
bads  show  signs  of  starting,  they  s 
the  vines  are  taken  up  the  earth  sho 
deep  from  around  the  base  of  the  t 
the  surface  should  be  cut  away. 

TJ^B  root  pruning  should  be  repe 
should  be  plowed  again,  throwing  t 
this  stakes  six  feet  long  should  be 
shoot  to.  All  the  new  shoots  should 
and  that  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
stopped  by  pinching  off  the  end. 

The  laterals  (that  is,  the  shoot 
leaf  j  should  be  pinched  off,  leaving 
lateral  grows  from  the  base  of  this 
Bame  way;  and  so  on  throughout  t 
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Fia.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  process  of  pincfaiug  or  trimming  the  laterals. 
Unless  extra  nice  bunches  are  wanted,  the  second  pinching  will  gen- 
erally be  8u£5cient.  The  ground  should  be  cultivated  thorougly  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  the  fall  the  yines  should  be  pruned  back,  leav- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  prune  oflFall  the  laterals.  A 
bunch  or  two  of  fruit  may  be  ripened  this  y^ar  without  harm. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  the  vineyard  should  be  trellised. 
This  can  be  done  best  before  the  vines  are  uncovered.  The  posto 
should  be  seven  feet  long,  so  that  when  they  are  set  in  the  ground 
they  will  be  five  feet  above  and  two  feet  under  ground.  They  should 
be  driven  in  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  apart.  Four  wires  are  required  for 
a  first-class  trellis.  The  lowest  wire  should  be  placed  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground  and  the  others  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  size  of 
wire  to  use  is  No.  12  galvanized.  The  wire  should  be  fastened  to  the 
posts  with  staples,  leaving  room  for  it  to  play,  so  that  it  can  be  tight- 
ened in  the  spring.  After  the  trellis  is  finished  the  vines  may  be  taken 
up  and  tied  to  the  lower  wire,  all  being  trained  in  the  same  direction. 
The  string  used  by  many  for  this  purpose  is  bag  twine;  it  comes  in 
packages  of  about  ten  pounds.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tie  the 
vines  so  tightly  to  the  wire  as  to  stop  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap 
and  thus  impair  the  growth.  The  vineyard  should  then  be  plowed, 
throwing  the  dirt  from  the  vines,  and  spaded  under  the  wires  three  or 
four  inches  deep  with  a  pronged  spade.  When  the  shoots  have  gh)wn 
from  four  to  six  inches,  so  that  the  difference  in  their  vigor  of  growth 
'Can  be  seen,  then  thin  them  out,  saving  the  strongest  and  not  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  nearer  together  than  six  to  ten  inches.  As  a  rule, 
two  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  from  the  same  bud.  When 
they  have  grown  long  enough  to  reach,  they  should  be  tied  to  the 
next  wire.  The  laterals  growing  from  the  new  shoots  should  be 
pinched  off  the  same  as  the  direction  for  the  previous  year.  When 
the  new  shoots  have  grown  to  the  top  wire,  they  should  be  pinched  off 
at  the  extremity. 

The  vineyard  should  be  cultivated  and  hoed  frequently  throughout 
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the  sammer.  In  the  fall  the  vines  should  be  pruned  by  catting  these 
new  shoots  off  an  inch  above  the  second  bad  from  the  base.  This  will 
leave  spnrs  of  two  buds  from  six  to  ten  inches  apart.  As  the  vine 
does  not  yet  cover  the  entire  space  on  the  trellis,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  do  so  another  year,  and  a  strong  shoot  should  be  selected 
growing  near  the  end  of  the  vine  and  pruned  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  next  vine. 

In  covering  the  vine  this  season  a  little  dirt  should  be  taken  from 
under  the  base  of  the  vine  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  to  be  bent 
down  and  a  little  ditch  made  about  two  inches  deep  the  full  length  of 
the  vine  in  which  it  can  be  laid.  It  should  then  be  covered  and 
plowed  the  same  as  before.  Considerable  labor  can  be  saved  in  cov- 
ering by  putting  earth  enough  on  the  vines  with  a  spade  to  hold  them 
down,  and  then  throwing  a  furrow  with  a  large  plow,  haviiig  a  long 
moaldboard,  upon  the  row  from  each  side,  being  careful  not  to  go 
deep  enough  to  cut  the  roots. 

Plowing  spring  and  fall  as  di-  cf||{L 
rected  with  a  light  plow  prevents  ' 
the  accumulation  of  roots  near 
the  surface,  which  is  in  many 
ways  a  great  benefit  to  the  vines. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  vine  after  it  has 
been  pruned  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  The  vine  may  ripen 
three  or  four  pounds  of  fruit  this 
year,  but  beware  of  overloading. 


Fig.  4. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Before  the  vines  are  taken  out  this  year  the  trellis  should  be  exam- 
amined^  and  the  wires  tightened.  The  vines  should  be  tied  the  same 
as  the  year  before,  extending  the  vine  to  fill  the  trellis  to  the  next 
vine,  by  tying  to  the  lower  wire  the  cane  pruned  the  fall  before  for 
that  purpose.  In  thinning  this  year  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  each 
spur,  selecting  the  strongest.  All  the  rest  should  be  broken  off,  and 
the  new  cane  that  was  left  to  extend  the  vine  should  be  thinned  the 
same  as  per  directions  for  the  year  before.  When  long  enough  the 
new  shoots  should  be  tied  to  the  wire,  and  the  laterals  pinched  off,  and 
this  should  be  continued  throughout  the  growing  season.  The  vines 
should  not  be  neglected  till  they  have  grown  long,  but  should  be  tied 
up  and  the  laterals  pinched  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  enough  to  do 
so,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  vine  to  take  off  a  large  amount  of  foliage 
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at  one  time.  When  the  shoots  have  reached  the  top  wire  they  should 
be  pinched  off;  the  stems  of  green  grass  are  used  to  tie  the  shoots; 
about  five  strands  to  one  tie.  In  pruning  this  year  spurs  of  two  buds 
each  should  be  left  the  whole  length  of  the  vine  at  a  distance  of  sii 
or  ten  inches  apart.  In  selecting  spurs  on  the  part  of  the  vine  wh^ 
spurs  were  left  last  year,  a  shoot  should  be  selected  growing  as  near  the 
main  vine  as  possible  and  two  buds  left  on  it,  and  the  old  spur  should 
be  cut  just  above  the  new  one.  Fig.  4  represents  the  pruning  of  the 
spur  this  year.  Cover  the  same  as  before  explained.  This  year  the 
vines  may  safely  carry  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  fruit,  and  after  this,  as 
a  mature  vine,  it  should  bear  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  yearly;  but  look 
carefully  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
to  prevent  crippling  the  vine  by  overbearing. 

The  after-training  of  the  vines  is  substantially  the  same  as  given  for 
the  fourth  year. 

BBlflWIKG. 

In  renewing  the  vine  on  account  of  a  vacant  place  on  it  caused  by 
the  lack  of  shoots  to  make  spurs*  a  strong  shoot  should  be  selected,  to 
be  tied  to  the  lower  wire  in  place  of  the  old  vine,  and  the  old  vine 
should  be  cut  off  just  beyond  the  selected  shoot.  Spnrs  should  be 
grown  on  this  cane  as  directed  for  the  third  year. 

GATHBBING  FBUIT. 

When  enough  fruit  has  been  ripened,  the  vineyard  should  be  fi:one 
over  and  the  ripe  fruit  gathered.  Fruit  should  never  be  gathered  that 
is  not  thoroughly  ripe,  as  a  grai)e  raised  in  Minnesota  that  is  not 
wholly  ripe  is  sour  and  not  fit  to  eat  or  market;  so,  in  order  to  please 
the  buyer  and  to  obtain  a  ready  sale  and  a  good  price,  do  not  pick  any- 
thing but  ripe  grapes.  In  picking  grapes,  care  should  be  taken  to 
handle  the  bunch  as  little  as  possible,  as  [it  will  rub  the  bloom  off 
the  grape  and  injure  the  looks  of  it.  The  best  basket  to  pick  the  grape 
in  is  the  ten  pound  air-tight  basket  with  a  lifi:ht  cover.  After  the 
baskets  have  been  filled,  they  may  be  brought  to  the  alleys,  covered 
and  loaded.  This  is  one  use  of  the  alley;  the  other  is  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  straw  in  the  fall. 

OOTBBINO  OF  MATUBB  VIKB8. 

The  vineyard  should  be  covered  with  earth  every  fall,  as  before  di- 
rected ;  but  in  heavy  clay  soils,  after  the  vines  become  mature  (about 
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the  fifth  or  sixth  year  after  planting),  the  covering  of  straw  may  be 
safely  omitted.  At  this  time  the  roots  have  acquired  safiScient  size 
and  maturity,  and  have  penetrated  far  enough  into  the  ground  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  cold;  and  the  roots  near  the  surface  that  would 
have  killed  have  been  kept  down  by  the  plow.  In  a  lighter  soil  a 
greater  amount  of  protection  is  required. 


Mr.  Pearce  from  the  committee  on  Prize  Essays  on  Orcharding  in 
Minnesota  presented  the  following: 

Your  committee  on  the  best  essay  on  Orcharding  in  Minnesota  rid- 

port  that  there  were   three  essays  submitted.    One  by  Norton .F. 

Brand  of  Faribault,  aged  18  years;  one  by  Edgar  D.  Sias  of  Minneap* 

olis,  aged  18  years;  one  by  Edwin  Deacon  of  Rochester^  aged  26  years. 

As  the   latter  was  not  within  the  requirements  of  the  Society  as  to 

age   there  were   but  the  first  two  considered,   and  the  committee 

award  the  prize  to  Norton  F.  Brand. 

M.  Pbabos,  ) 

J.  M.  Undbbwood,  V  Committee. 

E.  H.  S.  Dabtt.      ) 

ORCHARDING  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  Norton  F.  Brand,  FaribauU. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Being  freed  from  school  by  our  recent  racation  of  two  weeks,  and 
seeing  your  offer  for  a  prize  essay  on  Orcharding,  I  thought  it  a  good 
chance  to  make  my  vacation  pay.  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  Rice  county, 
outside  of  the  most  favorable  localities  for  fruit  growing.  Ours  is  the 
third  district  for  apple  growing  so  far  as  natural  advantages  are  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  boast  of  age,  but  have  had  some  chances  to  learn, 
having  been  brought  up  in  a  nursery  and  orchard,  and  have  had  the 
benefit  of  experience  for  the  most  of  my  life,  which  began  eighteen 
years  past.  I  also  have  had  many  advantages  in  getting  information 
from  periodicals.  We  now  take  of  papers  that  treat  of  the  subject 
whereof  I  write.  The  Farmer,  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Western  Rural, 
Prairie  Farmer,  New  York  Tribune,  and  frequently  obtain  others.  I 
am  now  glancing  through  a  year  of  the  Country  OeniUman,  in  which 
I  find  some  good  items  to  sustain  my  strong  points.   We  also  have  the 
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Horticultural  Reports  from  the  beginning  of  the  Society,  and  some 
from  other  states  of  the  Northwest. 

To  begin  with,  to  make  orcharding  pay,  take  as  many  good  papers  as 
you  can  afford  to,  and  keep  informed  on  your  business.  Don't  leaye 
out  your  State's  papers  on  this  subject.  To  get  an  orchard  up  to  bear- 
ing size  in  such  a  way  as  to  profit  by  it  after  it  begins  to  bear,  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  so  the  most  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject. 

LOCATION. 

First.  Select  your  site.  Anything  is  better  than  sand.  The  best 
soil,  however,  for  our  hardy  apple  trees,  is  a  deep  loam  or  porous  clay 
subsoil,  a  subsoil  composed  of  yellow,  red  or  blue  clay,  mixed  with 
either  large  or  small  limestone  is  one  of  the  best.  But  as  you  already 
have  your  land  on  which  you  are  to  plant  and  cannot  escape  using 
such  as  you  have,  you  can  perhaps  better  its  condition.  If  the  subsoil 
be  sandy  or  gravelly,  dig  a  hole  one  foot  deep  and  three  to  six  across, 
for  each  tree,  and  fill  with  rich  loam  and  clay  marl.  If  old  boots, 
shoes  or  bones  be  handy,  cast  them  into  the  hole.  Bones  contain 
much  lime,  either  phosphate  or  carbonate,  and  both  are  important  to 
plant  life  and  growth.  Lime  is  a  large  constituent  of  the  bark  of  apple 
trees.  If  your  subsoil  be  a  cold,  retentive  blue  clay,  that  will  hold 
water  and  not  more  than  three  feet  beneath  the  surface,  you  must 
plow  it  in  such  manner  as  to  get  about  four  feet  of  good  soil  above  the 
clay,  with  a  drain  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface.  This  drain  may 
be  constructed  by  plowing  from  the  place  where  the  drain  is  wanted, 
two  or  three  times,  then  sink  your  plow  down  in  the  dead  furrow  as 
deep  as  possible  for  two  or  three  bouts.  Shovel  out  the  earth  loosened 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dead  furrow,  then  dig  a  trench  one  spade  wide. 
You  will  now  find  yourself  from  four  to  five  feet  below  your  land  sur- 
face; fill  the  trench  with  broken  stone  and  gravel.  These  drains  should 
be  twenty -five  feet  apart.  If  preferred,  tile  can  be  used  instead.  Re- 
member this,  however.  So  prepare  the  ground  that  the  tree  will  get 
four  feet  at  least  of  good,  friable  soil,  above  the  underlying  clay.  Now 
sow  broadcast  manure,  lime  and  ashes.  The  drains  should  have  descent 
8u£5cient  to  prevent  standing  water.  Now  plow  towards  the  draini 
three  or  four  times,  making  a  ridge  over  it  on  which  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted.  I  have  now  described  what  I  hold  the  best  preparation 
of  ground  for  our  two  poorest  fruit-tree  soils. 

Next  if  your  soil  be  a  dry,  clay  ridge,  or  a  timbered  ridge,  make  a 
large  hole  and  fill  as  for  sandy  land.     If  a  good  loam  soil  on   poroas 
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clay  subsoil,  deep  plowing  and  harrowing  will  be  all  the  preparation 
required.  If  the  surface  soil  be  sandy,  on  clay  subsoil,  prepare  as  for 
gravelly  subsoil;  and  in  after  cultivation  add  fertile  loam  with  ma- 
nures to  the  surface. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  wet  soil,  if  it  be  underlaid  with  a  porous,  lime* 
stone  clay  subsoil.  Some  of  our  best  Duchess  are  where  we  can  get 
water  within  four  or  five  feet,  and  they  bear  our  largest  and  best  col- 
ored apples.  The  extreme  dryness  of  our  climate  requires  that  the 
tree  get  a  very  large  amount  of  its  moisture  from  the  soiU 

Prof.  Budd  says  that  in  some  of  the  dry  localities  of  Russia  fruit 
growers  water  their  orchard  by  a  system  of  irrigation  This  last  Au- 
tumn my  father  visited  the  oldest  orchard  in  the  Northwest,  that  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.  He  tells  me  that  the  trees  are  109  years  old,  and  are 
still  producing  good  crops.  About  all  left  of  this  orchard  is  the  lower 
row  of  trees— near  the  water,  and  only  four  or  five  feet  above  the  St. 
Joe  river  at  low  water  mark.  They  have  been  submerged  at  times  to 
a  depth  of  eight  feet. 

Again,  in  our  neighborhood,  in  188i-5,  Duchess  on  sandy  clay,  and 
gravelly  subsoil  were  nearly  all  killed.  But  none  were  killed  or  even 
seriously  injured  on  moist  clay  subsoils. 

To  further  sustain  my  position  I  will  introduce  to  you  some  of  the 
experienced  writers  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  One  who  signs  him- 
self D.  S.  B.,  from  Washington  county.  New  York,  says:  "I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many  trees  is  too  little  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  during  the  severe  winters.  Lands  long  cultivated 
in  the  usual  manner  become  incapacitated  for  retaining  moisture  as 
they  formerly  did,  and  in  some  way  this  aflfects  the  tree  in  cold 
weather.  *  *  ♦  Even  in  our  wood  lands  after  a  dry  autumn  and 
severe  winter  many  trees  die  wholly  or  in  part,  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  Fifty  years  ago  our  best  orchards  were  on  our  dryest 
hills;  now  they  are  on  our  cooler  moist  loams  and  slate  hollows,  and 
yet  we  see  seedling  trees  growing  and  bearing  abundantly  in  the  fence 
comers,  and  depressions  on  dry  hills  where  snow  drifts  accumulate  in 
winter,  and  where  the  soil  is  always  more  moist.  •  *  *  One  orch- 
ard of  two  hundred  trees  set  eighty  years  ago  on  broken  land — are  all 
dead,  but  those  on  the  lowest,  moistest  soil,  and  these  bear  in  spite 
of  a  half  century  of  neglect." 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Champaign,  111.,  says :  "  Try  the  experiment  of  giv- 
ing  a  few  fruit  trees  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  wetting  of  the  roots 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  advantages  are :  a  soil  saturated  with 
water  does  not  freeze  so  hard,  or  the  frost  injure  the  roots  of  trees  as 
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much,  as  a  soil  that  is  dry. "  Mr.  Johnson  mentions  experiments  thai 
he  has  made,  watering  trees  Autumn  and  Spring  with  wonderfol  re* 
suits,  and  adds:  '*  Few  persons  recognize  the  fact  that  the  roots  of 
the  pear  and  apple  love  water  (but  not  standing  water)  almost  u 
much  and  as  well  as  the  orange."  He  mentions  pear  trees  in  Colo- 
rado large  and  healthy  in  earth  so  saturated  with  water  as  to  kill  the 
grass.  Speaking  of  the  enormous  crops  of  apples  on  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  in  Colorado,  he  adds:  ''The  essential  element  ofsocceas 
here  was  water  —  an  abundance  of  water  —  and  wet  feet  from  April 
to  October."  In  another  article  on  an  orchard  in  his  own  county,  he 
says:  **  Of  an  orchard  planted  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  I  ob- 
served  three  or  four  apple  trees  remarkable  for  their  size  and  Tigor 
and  laden  with  fair,  smooth  and  (for  their  quantity)  large-sized  fruit. 
Curiosity  being  excited,  a  closer  inspection  was  made  and  it  was  found 
that  each  one  of  these  trees  had  one  or  more  hog-woUows  under  it 
The  site  of  the  orchard  was  originally  moist,  if  not  wet,  and  close  to 
the  creek's  bank.  If  the  largest  and  most  yaluable  of  our  timber 
trees  grow  best  in  a  soil  wet  six  months  of  the  year,  and  moist  twelve, 
why  not  the  apple?  " 

In  further  support  of  my  position  I  refer  you  to  a  report  in  your  last 
volume  of  transactions,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  orchard  of 
three  hundred  trees  in  Northeastern  Iowa,  set  in  1865,  and  described 
as  follows:  *'  Many  of  the  trees  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  ♦  •  ♦  The  soil  a  rich 
black  muck  and  so  saturated  with  moisture  that  the  lower  edge  of  the 
orchard  is  a  springy  bog." 

In  the  Gardeners  Monthly  of  1884  I  read :  **  It  is  well  known  that 
trees  endure  a  much  lower  temparature  in  moist  atmospheres  than  in 
dry  ones.*' 

Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Harris  has  always  advised  rich,  moist 
land  for  an  orchard  site.  Facts  are  what  count.  I  have  given  the 
facts. 

The  old  Wolf  River  is  growing  where  its  roots  were  in  water  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  An  old  seedling  mentioned  by  E.  Wilcox,  of  Trempe- 
lean,  which  once  bore  twenty  bushels  in  a  year,  stands  on  low  groand, 
near  a  marsh. 

If  you  have  no  water  near  your  orchard  site,  and  have  slopes  or  hill- 
sides, if  the  soil  be  all  alike,  the  northern  slope  will  contain  the  most 
moisture,  and  on  that  account  be  best  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  is 
apt  to  neglect  it  too  much.  A  north  slope  with  high,  thick  timber  at 
the  north  end  is  not  so  good  as  where  the  orchard  does  not  extend  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  slope,  leaving  a  long,  open  descent  below,  thus  af- 
fording a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  orchard. 

Let  Qs  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  trees  grow  yery  much 
alike  on  all  kinds  of  slopes,  all  other  things  being  equal,  such  as  soil, 
protection  from  wind,  sun,  fire,  etc. 

TABIBTIES. 

Haying  got  ready  to  plant,  if  for  profit  and  you  live  west  of  a  line 
running  between  Lake  Pepin  and  Rochester,  take  my  advice  and  of 
the  varieties  of  apples  now  to  be  had  plant  nothing  but  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh;  when  you  are  able  to  get  the  Itasca  and  Peerless, 
plant  them.  If  you  plant  for  home  consumption,  plant  five  Tetofs- 
kys,  twice  as  many  Duchess,  five  Wealthy,  and  of  crabs  and  hybrids 
two  Early  Strawberrys,  five  Transcendents,  five  Whitneys  and  three 
Meader's  Winter.  These  are  the  three  best  apples  and  four  best  crabs 
of  thoroughly  tested  varieties.  There  are  other  hardy  crabs,  but 
bearing  so  little  as  to  be  unprofitable.  The  Tetofsky  will  not  bear 
much,  but  are  early  and  good.  The  Wealthy  will  bear  considerable 
fruit,  if  cared  for  as  I  am  about  to  direct. 

PLANTING. 

Secare  sound  trees  not  exceeding  three  years  of  age  and  with  good 
roots.  A  tree  grown  in  Minnesota  one  Summer  from  the  graft,  cut 
back  to  the  ground  next  Spring,  making  a  growth  of  three  and  a  half 
feet  that  Summer,  healed  in  the  ground  that  Autumn,  is  a  good  tree 
to  plant;  or  a  well-grown,  perfectly  sound  tree  two  or  three  years  old 
and  having  no  scars  on  its  body  where  limbs  have  been  trimmed  off. 
See  that  the  bark  be  perfect.  Be  sure  you  buy  of  a  Minnesota  nurs- 
eryman, and  one  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  doing  an  immense  busi- 
ness. He  may  be  doing  so  much  that  he  knows  nothing  of  your  little 
order  and  trusts  it  to  Tom,  Dick  or  Ole  to  fill. 

If  you  plant  to  raise  apples  to  sell,  either  plant  root  grafts,  three 
grafts  eight  inches  apart  where  your  tree  is  wanted,  or  else  buy  se- 
lected one  or* two  year  old  trees.  Be  sure  they  are  dug  in  the  autumn. 
A  tree  that  stands  out  through  a  Minnesota  winter,  except  it  be  a 
wir  ter  like  1887-8,  is  not  fit  to  be  transplanted  in  the  spring.  To  get 
your  trees  home  safe  be  sure  that  they  are  well  wrapped  up  root  and 
branch  as  soon  as  they  come  into  your  hands;  secure  them  from 
wind,  frost,  and  sun;  keep  the  roots  moist  until  they  are  planted;  see 
that  the  bark  and  roots  be  not  bruised  in  any  manner,  for  in  our  rig- 
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oroQS  climate  a  little  bruise  will  work  mach  damage  to  a  tree.  Shoold 
there  be  any  bruised  cover  with  wax,  the  preparation  of  which  I  will 
mention  further  on. 

In  planting  apple  trees  plant  early  in  the  apring,  as  soon  as  places 
can  be  dug  for  the  roots.  It  is  very  important  that  the  tree  should 
get  a  good  healthy  growth  the  first  year,  so  that  it  may  start  life  with 
a  good  reputation.  This  is  as  necessary  to  a  tree  as  to  a  man.  If  the 
top  makes  a  good  growth  the  root  will  also.  Plant  early  so  that  the 
ground  .will  be  settled  and  the  roots  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  ground 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Unless  the  soil  is  wet  by  recent  rains  use 
plenty  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  so  thoroughly  wet  that  the 
earth  will  settle  around  every  fiberous  root.  One  advantage  in  the 
use  of  water  is  that  the  soil  settles  immediately,  without  waiting  for 
rains  which  may  be  long  delayed. 

Plant  each  tree  so  that  the  top  of  the  root  will  be  about  six  or 
eight  inches  below  the  level  after  the  loose  earth  settles.  In  light 
soil,  10  to  12  inches.  Frost  and  air  penetrate  sandy  soil  deeper  than 
heavy  soil,  and  the  mechanical  action  of  air  with  frost  is  very  inja* 
rious  to  the  roots  of  trees  in  dry  soil.  Set  each  tree  leaning  slightly 
toward  the  2  o'clock  sun.  If  you  use  water  in  planting  do  not  fill  the 
hole  quite  full  of  earth.  The  next  day  fill  in  with  soil  without  water 
and  press  it  down  firmly.  Then  throw  about  three  inches  of  loose 
soil  on  top.  The  roots  of  each  tree  should  be  straightened  to  their 
natural  position;  the  ends  of  each  bruised  root  be  cut  smooth  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Nothing  but  well  pulverized  soil  and  water  should  be 
used  in  planting  the  tree.  If  the  tree  has  branches  place  the  longest 
and  heaviest  branch  to  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree;  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  top  of  the  future  tree  must  be  more  than  half  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trunk.  The  tendancy  of  a  tree  in  this  climate  is  to 
grow  toward  the  northeast,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  every  year  in  order  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  tree's  center 
and  south  limbs,  by  cutting  back  the  north  limbs.  It  will  be  some- 
times necessary  to  drive  a  stake  and  tie  the  leader  and  largest  south 
limb  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  started  in  the  right  direction.  Re- 
member, that  strict  attention  to  these  little  things  is  often)  the  divid- 
ing line  between  success  and  failure. 

Why  do  we  wish  the  tree  trained  toward  the  southwest?  Because 
the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  body  and  forks  of  the  tree 
is  one  of  the  most  injurious  things  that  can  happen  to  it.  And  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  prevent  it  is  by  making  the  top  low  and 
thick  on  that  side.      Five  minutes  work  on  each  tree  now  spent  in 
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shaping  the  top  will  save  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  setting  up  boards 
qr  constructing  other  protection  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  years.  A 
stitch  in  time  sames  nine  applies  with  ten-fold  force  in  this  place. 
Shape  the  top  low,  three  feet  is  high  enough,  trim  every  year  for  four 
or  five  years  in  June,  than  you  will  cut  only  wood  of  the  same  years' 
growth  and  leave  no  wounds. 

PROTKCTION. 

Plant  trees,  if  Duchess,  sixteen  feet  apart,  north  and  south,  and 
twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  apart  the  other  way.  Cultivate  the  ground 
often  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  stirring  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  until  the  twentieth  of  June  or  first  of  July,  then  mulch 
with  refuse  hay,  straw,  cornstalks  or  like  material.  This  should  be 
spread  about  the  tree  to  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  trunk  to  keep 
the  ground  cool  and  to  keep  down  weeds.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
trees  grow  all  they  will  during  the  first  part  of  the  season.  If  the 
soil  is  not  in  good  condition  add  well  rotted  manure  in  late  autumn 
as  a  mulch.  Ashes  strewn  broadcast  over  the  ground  in  early  spring 
will  be  very  beneficial. 

The  first  and  second  autumns  after  planting  remove  mulch  from 
contact  with  the  tree,  throw  a  mound  of  clear  earth  not  less  than  six 
inches  high  around  each  tree.  Then  wrap  the  body  up  with  rye  straw, 
cornstalks  or  gunny  sacks.  And  let  it  remain  on  till  the  last  of  April. 
This  is  to  keep  the  sun  from  injuring  the  bark  during  the  winter  and 
spring;  and  it  is  all  impoftant  in  keeping  the  heart  of  the  tree  sound. 
Every  autumn  thereafter  until  the  top  shades  the  body  set  up  boards 
in  September  to  keep  sunlight  from  reaching  the  body  of  the  trees,  or 
when  you  wish  to  give  the  tree  especial  care  put  on  bark  from  poles 
peeled  in  May  or  June.  For  this  purpose  use  poplar,  elm,  butternut 
or  white  birch.  Fasten  this  on  and  leave  it  until  the  next  May.  Now 
do  not  plant  an  apple  tree  unless  you  are  willing  to  do  this.  If  you 
neglect  to  do  so  until  the  top  is  large  enough  to  shade  the  trunk,  the 
south  side  will  be  injured.  Then  there  can  he  but  little  growth  on 
that  side,  and  the  top  will  incline  toward  the  northeast  and  give  still 
better  opportunity  for  injury  from  the  sun.  Few  think  it  is  the  heat 
of  the  sun  which  kills  our  trees  off,  but  it  is  to  a  large  extent.  My 
father  informs  me  that  he  saw  in  1873  a  number  of  pear  trees  protected 
from  the  sun  on  the  previous  winters,  and  that  came  through  all  right, 
while  those  exposed  to  the  sun  were  killed.  Of  course  they  would  not 
have  been  killed  if  the  cold  had  not  been  extreme,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  the  others  would  have  been  killed  if  the  snn  had  shone  on  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sun  injures  the  bark  and  cold  injures  the 
wood  of  a  tree.  We  have  many  trees  shaded  by  evergreens,  the  wood 
of  which  was  entirely  killed  by  the  winter  of  1884-5,  but  their  bark  is 
as  green  and  healthy  as  ever. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Farmer,  of  Oct.  21,  1886,  by 
G.  Oaylord.  Ho  says:  *'  Our  Fameuse  are  all  dead,  or  nearly  dead, 
except  one.  This  now  appears  in  fair  condition.  This  I  attribute  to 
the  tree  being  set  close  od  the  north  side  of  a  picket  fence  some  twelve 
feet  high.  It  has  strong,  hardy  roots,  properly  grown  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree."  The  article  was  written  on  **  Fruit  Trees  on  Their  Own 
Roots.  •• 

In  reply  to  the  same  in  the  Farmer,  Nov.  25, 1886,  we  read :  "First. 
A  fence  twelve  feet  high  affords  considerable  shade  to  the  ground  im- 
mediately north  of  it,  which  shade  prevents  the  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure from  the  soil,  and  the  trees  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  fence  had 
the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  to  enable  it  to  withstand  forty  de- 
grees or  more  below  zero,  inasmuch  as  the  frost  was  tnken  out  of  the 
body  of  the  tree  while  in  the  shade.  Second.  Had  the  fence  been 
taken  away  before  the  south  side,  or  any  part  of  the  tree  had  thawed 
after  the  intense  cold  of  that  winter  and  the  frost  had  been  taken  oot 
by  the  sun,  the  tree  in  question  would  have  gone  with  its  fellows, 
even  had  it  been  on  a  hardy  root."  The  same  writer,  a  Mr.  Brewster, 
further  says :  **  The  second  great  factor  in  the  killing  of  trees  is  a 
lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  enable  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
the  trees  to  properly  perform  their  functions  in  storing  up  in  sufficient 
quantities  those  elements  which  enable  it  to  withstand  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold." 

1  think  he  takes  a  right  stand.  Sunshine  in  winter  and  spring, 
roots  in  dry  soil,  with  the  aid  of  cold,  kill  our  trees.  Cultivate  the 
ground  among  the  trees  for  four  or  five  years.  Raise  small  frnits 
(beans  or  potatoes),  but  not  corn,  since  corn  shuts  out  the  wind  and 
causes  the  intervening  soil  to  become  too  hot.  Add  as  much  fertility 
to  the  land  as  the  crops  extract.  Use  short  whiffletrees  when  culti- 
vating or  plowing,  and  never  let  a  whiffletree  touch  a  tree.  Don't 
allow  any  kind  of  crop  to  grow  within  six  feet  of  a  tree,  but  stir  the 
earth  around  the  trees  often,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  for  four  or 
five  years.  The  feeding  roots  will  by  this  time  have  extended  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  all  directions,  and  cultivation  must  cease.  A  good  mulch 
to  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  tree  will  now  prevent  growth  about 
the  tree  and  be  better  and  cheaper  than  further  cultivation. 
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FEBTILIZBB8. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  chemical  elements  of  the  apple  tree,  and  unless 
year  soil  has  it  in  abundance,  it  may  need  some  by  the  time  the  trees 
begin  to  bear.  Some  soils,  if  very  sandy,  may  need  a  pound  of  sul- 
pha r  to  each  tree,  sown  broadcast  with  lime  and  harrowed  into  the 
soil,  alkali  being  necessary  to  render  the  sulphur  soluble.  Grabs  and 
Wealthys  will  be  most  benefited  by  its  use.  Iron  scrapings  from  a 
foundry  buried  in  the  soil  six  to  ten  feet  from  a  tree  are  also  valuable. 
Too  don't  know  what  your  soil  may  lack.  Bury  dead  animals  four  to 
five  feet  beneath  the  surface  and  not  nearer  the  tree  than  six  feet; 
provided  the  orchard  is  not  above  or  near  your  well.  Don't  expect  to 
get  much  fruit  without  adding  fertility  to  the  soil.  If  there  is  grass 
in  the  orchard,  mow  it  and  allow  it  to  remain  foF  mulch. 

If  you  have  apples  for  sale,  pick  by  hand  and  take  to  market  in 
baskets  in  a  spring  wagon  if  possible.  Make  poor  apples  and  crabs 
into  cider  vinegar  rather  than  try  to  sell  them  on  a  full  market.  If 
you  have  a  large  supply  of  Dachess  on  hand  keep  in  an  ice  house  till 
you  have  a  market. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home  says :  **  Success  in  farming  is  the  result  of 
proper  business  methods."    The  same  holds  true  of  fruit  growing. 

Oars  is  a  windy  State,  and  apples  are  liable  to  be  blown  from  the 
trees  in  summer.  A  windbreak  is  needed  the  nature  of  which  will 
depend  on  the  location  of  your  orchard.  In  our  city  of  Faribault  our 
heavy  winds  in  summer  and  autumn  are  from  the  west  and  south.  If 
your  location  admits  of  it  set  two  rows  of  European  larch  one  hund- 
red feet  from  your  orchard.  Twenty  feet  outside  of  them  plant  two 
or  more  rows  of  evergreens.  Use  Balsam  Fir,  White  spruce,  and 
White  or  Scotch  pine.  If  you  are  in  a  very  windy  part  of  the  State, 
plant  two  rows  of  white  willows  twenty  feet  apart  ten  rods  from  your 
orchard;  inside  of  these  fifty  feet  plant  two  to  four  rows  of  ever- 
greens. 

On  account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  locations  and  slopes  it  is  hard 
to  lay  down  any  arbitrary  rule  for  protection;  and  the  planter  must 
fall  back  on  his  own  good  sense,  if  he  has  any,  and  adopt  meanj  to 
ends;  ever  keeping  in  mind  that  fruit  trees  need  lots  of  air  and  room; 
the  closest  protection  on  level  should  be  on  the  south  side;  and  that 
drifting  snow  must  be  guarded  against,  by  stopping  it  outside  the 
orchard. 

Last  summer  while  canvassing  west  of  the  Big  Woods  I  saw  many 
orchards  entirely  ruined   by  the  drifting  of   the  previous  winter^ 
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Kothing  bat  stumps  left.    This  was  because  the  windbreak  was  too 
close  to  the  trees. 

PROTECTION  FROM  BABBITS. 

Rabbits  are  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  to  a  young  orchard.  To 
protect  the  bodies  of  trees  set  laths  or  split  staves  around  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  and  tie  the  tops  fast  to  the  tree  by  means  of  a  cord.  But  it 
is  often  the  case  that  the  snow  is  so  deep  that  rabbits  can  walk  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  If  such  be  the  case  they  must  be  trapped, 
poisoned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Rabbits  are  easily  caught  in  figure 
4  traps.  Bait  the  trap  with  a  sweet  apple.  Then  catch  him.  Now 
proceed  to  eat  him.  But  the  easiest  way  to  destroy  them  is  by  the  use 
of  poisoned  fragments  of  sweet  apple  placed  on  sticks  a  few  inches 
above  the  snow.  This  is  very  effective.  The  animal  in  question  is 
usually  found  beside  the  apple  or  outside  it. 

Borers  sometimes  do  considerable  damage  in  the  vicinity  of  poplar 
and  hickory  timber.  They  are  hatched  from  the  larvs  deposited  by  a 
beetle  durins:  the  summer.  The  beetle  splits  the  bark  from  three 
quarters  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  deposits  the  eggs 
under  the  edge  of  the  split  bark.  The  scratch  will  resemble  that 
made  by  a  cat.  An  experienced  eye  will  detect  the  scratch  at  once. 
They  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  or  lower 
half  of  the  large  limbs.  There  will  generally  be  from  four  to  eight 
eggs  under  the  bark.  Take  the  back  of  a  pruning-knife  and  draw 
down  over  the  scratch,  pressing  hard  on  it.  You  can  hear  the  eggfr 
crack  distinctly.  If  unmolested  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  about  ten  days 
from  the  time  when  they  were  deposited.  The  little  fellow  bei^ins  to 
eat  at  once,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  pellets  of  dark  col- 
ored sawdust  exuding  through  the  bark.  An  examination  will  discover 
one  or  more  little  worms  at  work  under  the  bark.  Either  cut  them 
out  at  once,  or  drown  them  by  holding  a  large  rag  over  the  spot,  and 
pouring  on  it  warm  soapsuds  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  borers  have 
been  at  work  for  some  time,  there  will  be  some  dead  bark.  Remove 
this,  and  then  take  a  wire  and  probe  the  holes  you  6nd  there.  Gen- 
erally the  wire  will  reach  and  kill  the  worms.  After  killing  the  borers 
be  sure  and  wax  the  wounds  over. 

CODLING     MOTH. 

To  the  orchardist  expecting  to  realize  money  from  his  orchard,  to 
know  how  to  overcome  this  prevalent  and  destructive  pest  is  of  the 
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ntmost  importance.  So  great  are  its  ravages  in  Illinois  that  the  loss 
from  its  depredations  is  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  means  of  overcoming  it  are  simple.  Take  a  60-gallon 
barrel;  into  it  pat  32  gallons  of  water;  add  one-third  pound  London 
purple,  or  one-fourth  pound  Paris  green.  These  poisons  should  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water  before  adding.  With  a  force  pump  and 
hoze  and  nozzle  made  for  the  purpose,  spray  the  trees  affected,  using 
about  one  pail  of  the  poisoning  mixture  to  a  tree.  This  should  be 
done  directly  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms,  and  then  again  in  two 
weeks,  or  before  the  little  apples  hang  down. 

When  the  trees  grow  old,  pigs  are  a  good  thing  to  keep  among  them. 
For  aphis  or  green  lice  on  the  new  growth,  boil  up  tobacco  stems,  and 
while  the  liquid  is  warm  dip  the  affected  limbs  in  and  keep  immersed 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  repeat  in  two  or  three  days.  Very  strong  warm 
floap-suds  will  answer. 

Trap  and  poison  pocket  gophers. 

OLD  OBOHABDS. 

Now  I  will  address  a  few  lines  to  the  orchardist  who  already  has  an 
orchard  or  a  part  of  one. 

If  you  have  some  old,  sickly  trees  of  Duchess  or  Wealthy,  cut  all 
the  sickly  limbs  from  the  Duchess  about  two  feet  from  the  trunk  or 
main  branches,  cover  the  wounds  with  wax,  wash  the  bodies  well  with 
hot  soap  suds  or  with  a  whitewash  made  as  follows :  put  iuto  a  barrel 
one  peck  of  lime  and  two  pounds  of  sulphur;  pour  onto  the  mixture 
four  pails  of  warm  water;  stir  till  well  mixed.  Wash  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs  of  the  tree  with  this  while  hot,  using  an  old  broom  for  the 
purpose.  Manure  them  well  to  a  distance  of  from  four  to  ten  feet 
from  the  trees.  Cut  your  old  Wealthy  off  at  the  ground  and  let  new 
branches  spring  up.  In  four  years  you  will  have  good  bearing  trees. 
Save  the  seeds  from  the  largest  and  latest  Duchess  apples.  Plant 
them  and  care  for  the  young  trees  that  grow  from  them. 

Grafting  wax  may  be  made  as  follows:  Melt  one  pound  of  white 
resin  very  slowly ;  take  from  the  stove  and  stir  in  one  tablespoonf ul 
of  turpentine.  Then  with  constant  stirring  pour  in  alcohol  slowly 
until  the  mass  is  about  as  thick  as  syrup  —  about  five  ounces  of  alcohol 
to  one  pound  of  resin.  Another  wax  is:  tallow,  1  ounce;  beeswax, 
1  ounce;  resin,  2  ounces;  melted  together.  Always  wax  a  wound  as 
Boon  as  it  becomes  dry.  In  using  this  wax  in  cool  weather,  keep  in  a 
bucket  of  warm  water. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  what  more  can  I  say  ?  If  my  article  is  long» 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  leave  anything  out  without  injury  to  my  sub- 
ject. That  part  relating  to  yarieties  does  not  refer  to  most  farorable 
and  favorable  localities.  I  will  add  that  if  you  are  seeking  a  location 
for  growing  apples  with  the  greatest  success,  go  into  Eastern  Winona 
or  Houston  county,  and  in  the  selection  of  your  varieties  for  planting 
be  governed  by  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent 

Learn  how  to  graft  from  an  expert  or  from  any  of  the  good  farmers' 
papers,  which  you  will  take  if  you  expect  to  be  a  good  fruit  grower. 


Mr.  Latham,  from  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essay  on  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries,  reported  that  papers  were  presented  as  follows :  By 
Miss  Lulu  E.  Danforth,  Northfield;  Miss  E.  Bessie  Vandervort,  Man- 
kato;  A.  N.  Wilcox,  Hastings;  John  Lyons,  Minneapolis;  S.  A.  Mc- 
Henry,  St.  Charles;  R.  A  Pierce,  Minneapolis. 

They  award  the  prize  to  Master  A.  N.  Wilcox,  age  18. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  GROWING  IN 
MINNESOTA. 

By  Archie  N.  Wilcox,  Hastings. 

STRAWBERRIES. — HISTORY. 

The  strawberry  derives  its  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  **strahen," 
or  **  straw  " — to  scatter,  as  applied  to  the  berry  from  the  straying  or 
scattering  habits  of  its  runners. 

Its  geographical  range  extends  over  both  continents,  from  the  frigid 
zones  to  the  equator.  The  first  allusion  I  &ave  found  to  its  garden 
culture  is  about  A.  D.  1480. 

In  the  play  of  Richard  III.,  Gloucester  says :  **  My  lord  of  Ely,  when 
I  was  last  in  Holborn  I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  then; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them." 

A  hundred  years  later  there  was  a  garden  in  Holborn,  then  the 
most  aristocratic  part  of  London,  among  whose  products  four  kinds  of 
strawberries  are  mentioned. 

Lord  Bacon  says:  ''As  we  have  housed  the  exotics  of  hot  countries, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  myrtles  to  preserve  them,  so  we  may  house  oar 
natives  to  forward  them;  and  thus  have  violets,  strawberries  and  pea» 
all  winter.*' 
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This  idea  of  hot-house  calture  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  some 
extent,  for  Switzer,  writing  in  1724,  informs  us  that  strawberries 
and  cherries  have  been  forced  by  bottom  heat  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  London  market  gardeners. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  centary  the  strawberries  from  Virginia 
were  introdaced  into  both  France  and  England,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  thriven  to  any  great  extent,  for  in  **Langley's  Pomona,"  published 
in  1729,  only  throe  kinds  are  mentioned. 

Others  were  introduced  about  this  time  from  Chili  and  Surinam, 
one  of  which,  the  **  fragria  grandiflora,"  has  bepn  reckoned  by  botan- 
ists as  a  distinct  species. 

Their  wholesome  and  medicinal  qualities  have  always  been  highly 
approved,  and  no  less  authority  in  the  botanical  world  than  the  great 
LinnaBus  recommends  them  for  the  cure  of  gout,  and  attributes  his 
cure  from  that  disease  to  the  free  use  of  strawberries. 

Old  Dr.  Parr,  when  on  his  death  bed  at  the  age  of  120  years,  it  is 
said,  exclaimed:  '*  If  I  can  only  live  till  strawberries  come,"  and 
seemed  to  think  that  their  presence  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  ef- 
fect his  cure. 

While  highly  approved,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  its  culture 
until  within  the  last  half  century,  during  which  time  it  has  been  de- 
veloped from  the  small,  sour  fruit  of  our  fathers  into  the  sweet  and 
delicious  ''ideal  of  the  epicures"  and  often  made  to  attain  the  weight 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and  more. 

SOIL. 

With  its  wide  range  of  habitat  and  extended  list  of  varieties,  the 
strawberry  will  succeed  on  any  good,  rich  or  well-fertilized  soil,  and 
if  the  right  kinds  are  chosen,  seems  equally  at  home  on  light  sand  or 
strong,  tenacious  clay  If  we  wish  to  plant  on  clayey  land,  we  must 
look  carefully  after  the  drainage;  for  we  must  avoid  excess  of  wat^r 
as  well  as  drouth.  Yet  the  strawberry  will  thrive,  especially  on  sandy 
land,  with  an  amount  of  moisture  that  would  prove  disastrous  to  many 
other  cultivated  crops. 

Rev.  E.P.  Roe  says :  **  Though  we  give  our  strawberries  plants  every- 
thing else  they  need,  our  crop  of  fruit  will  still  be  good  or  bad  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  able  to  maintain  abundant  moisture  during  the  blos- 
soming and  fruiting  season. "  If  this  can  be  attained  by  irrigation 
or  in  any  other  way,  then  we  may  look  for  the  best  results  from  a 
given  outlay  on  a  light,  sandy,  easily  cultivated  soil.  We  must  not 
allow  the  long  hot  days  of  June  to  check  the  growth  of  plant  and  fruit 
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at  a  period  most  critical  in  the  proper  deyelopment  and  perfection  of 
the  crop. 

With  this  precaution  and  with  sach  varieties  as  are  best  adapted  to 
such  locations,  with  the  Crescent,  alternating  with  the  Ghas.  Down- 
ing or  Countess  as  a  fertilizer,  the  ordinary  market  grower  will  be 
most  likely  to  succeed;  or,  if  a  single  variety  be  preferred,  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  that  has  yet  been  thoroughly  proved  that  is  more 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  than  the  old  Wilson.  One  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  of  this  light  soil,  and  why  I  like  it  best,  is  its  easy 
cultivation;  for  we  can  certainly  tend  two  acres  during  the  season  as 
easy  as  we  can  one  on  a  strong,  wet  clay. 

Soils  are  like  individuals;  every  one  possesses  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  it?  own  unlike  every  other,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
largest  and  best  crops  of  strawberries  I  ever  saw  grown  without  irri- 
gation were  grown  on  a  moist,  heavy  soil  underlaid  with  clay.  To 
succeed  with  this,  however,  we  must  use  an  entirely  different  system 
of  cultivation,  and  instead  of  matted  rows  use  hills  and  grow  strong, 
vigorous  varieties  like  the  Jewell  and  Sharpless,  or  Manchester  and 
Mount  Yernon,  that  will  form  a  large  number  of  strong  fruit  crowns 
from  a  single  root. 

VABIETIE8 

When  the  Wilson  strawberry  was  introduced  to  the  public  some  30 
yefirs  ago,  in  its  primitive  vigor,  it  so  far  surpassed  all  other  competi- 
tors in  the  good  qualities  necessary  for  an  ideal  market  berry,  that  it 
fairly  revolutionized  the  business  of  commercial  strawberry  growing; 
but  with  old  age  its  vigor  declined,  and  it  must  now  yield  to  its  young- 
er rivals  the  leadership  it  has  so  long  maintained.  Of  the  varieties 
suitable  for  the  climate  and  soil  of  Minnesota,  which  it  is  safe  for  the 
large  growers  to  plant  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  (always 
remembering  to  plant  the  perfect  flowering  variety,  as  often  as  one 
row  in  four  among  the  pistillates,)  I  would  recomtnend  the  Crescent, 
a  large,  conical,  scarlet  berry,  of  good  quality,  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
healthy,  and  very  productive,  (season  middle  of  June,)  but  with  the 
fault  of  berry  rather  soft,  and  a  pistillate  or  obtuse  stammate  blos- 
som. Manchester,  a  large,  round,  conical,  crimson,  firm  and  good 
late  berry,  (season  the  last  of  June,)  with  pistillate  blossom  and  liable 
to  rust.  Mount  Vernon,  a  large,  round,  conical,  scarlet,  bisexual  late 
berry,  of  good  quality,  steadily  growing  in  favor  where  best  known. 
Season  last  of  June.  Countess  or  Downer's,  medium,  round,  con- 
ical, scarlet,  very  good  bisexual,  of  firm  texture,  hardy  and  vigorous. 
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Season   middle   of  Jane.    Sharpless,   a  very  large,  oblong, 
bright  red,  excellent  berry,  liable  to  grow  coxcombed;  plant  bi 
strong  and  vigorous;  needs  hill  culture  and  protection  against 
frosts. 

Of  the  new  varieties  many  are  very  promising,  and  seem  desl 
surpass  everything  that  has  gone  before.  But  when  we  remem 
great  cry  that  has  accompanied  the  advent  of  so  many  the 
proved  disastrous  failures,  we  should  hesitate  to  commend  any  o 
except  to  amateurs  for  use  in  au  experimental  way.  To  such  '. 
ssyt  try  the  following  list,  some  of  which  I  shall  test  for  my  o 
isfaction :  Jessie,  Jewell,  Alpha,  Arnold's  Pride,  Cornelia,  ai 
ry.  Alpha  for  early  and  Cornelia  for  late  will  extend  the  ri 
season  for  six  weeks  or  more. 

CULTIVAnON. 

To  grow  a  crop  of  strawberries  alike  pleasant  and  profitabL 
grower  will  require  the  most  careful  attention  and  thorough 
at  his  command. 

For  most  varieties  the  matted  row  system  with  judiciou 
ning  is  best,  while  some  like  Sharpless,  Jewell,  etc.,  will  not 
except  in  hills. 

For  matted  rows  prepare  your  ground  as  you  would  for  an 
bed,  smooth  and  fine,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Ma 
line  by  running  a  red  string  through  it  every  eighteen  inches, 
tight  across  one  edge  of  your  field,  close  to  the  ground  for  tl 
row.  Prepare  your  plants  by  thoroughly  cutting  not  more  tl 
hundred  at  a  time,  and  if  your  ground  is  full  of  cut  worms 
Paris  green  in  the  water  will  make  itself  manifest.  With  a  sn 
to  drop  a  plant  at  every  mark,  then  follow  with  a  trowel  and  t 
row  about  three  inches  from  the  line.  Remember  to  spread  tl 
as  much  as  possible,  and  press  the  dirt  very  firm  around 
D^aw  your  line  for  the  next  row  four  feet  from  where  it  was  I 
early  in  the  spring,  or  three  and  one  half  feet  if  later,  and  rej 
operation.  In  this  way  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  set  an  acre  a  d 
the  plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  after  culture  will  consist  of  keeping  the  ground  clean 
weeds  and  grass  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  aud  as  nearly  I 
practicable,  continue  this  until  about  September  first,  when  the] 
be  properly  thinned  and  left  entirely  alone  for  the  formation  o 
fruit  roots,  on  which  will  depend  the  abundance  of  next  season 
After  the  ground  is  well  frozen  apply  mulch  for  winter  proi 
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and  rake  it  betwen  the  rows  in  the  spring  if  there  is  room  for  it 
there,  if  not  remove  the  most  of  it,  and  they  will  need  no  more  atten- 
tion until  time  for  picking. 

After  picking  is  over  it  will  sometimes  pay  to  harrow  the  field  and 
clean  it  oat  for  another  crop,  but  this  is  generally  a  poor  policy,  and 
the  better  way  is  to  plow  them  under  and  plant  the  field  to  some  other 
crop. 

Oood  plants  for  another  field  may  be  obtained  by  thinning  the  first 
year's  growth  before  the  field  has  ever  borne  fruit;  but  never  take 
them  from  a  field  after  it  is  exhausted  by  the  production  of  a  crop. 
We  must  always  select  some  bisexual  variety  that  will  blossom  at  the 
same  time  when  we  plant  the  Crescent  or  a  pistillate  flowering  kind 
for  the  main  crop. 

PICEIirO  AKD  PACKING. 

The  cost  of  picking  a  large  field  of  strawberries  will  be  about  one  and 
a  half  cent  per  box  for  the  pickers,  besides  the  necessary  supervision. 
Furnish  each  picker  with  a  carrier  holding  four  or  six  ''  Hallock"  qaart 
boxes,  and  have  them  returned  to  the  packing  house  as  soon  as  fall, 
to  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun.  See  that  they  are  picked  clean,  and,  if 
the  rows  are  wide  and  thick,  place  two  pickers,  one  on  each  side. 
See  that  the  berries  are  picked,  not  pulled,  from  the  stem  and  handled 
carefully  to  avoid  jamming.  Pack  in  sixteen  or  twenty -four  qaart 
crates,  which  can  be  procured,  with  boxes  of  the  best  white  wood, 
from  Michigan  for  about  twelve  cents'  for  the  sixteen  quarts  and  sev* 
enteen  cents  for  the  twenty-four  quarts. 

HILL  OULTUKB. 

For  hill  culture,  which  is  essential  to  some  of  the  large  kinds,  we 
may  use  primary  plants,  which  may  be  obtained  from  your  plant  beds 
about  the  fifteenth  of  July  or  the  first  of  August  (which  should  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  your  fruiting  beds)  by  cutting  away  all  the  fruit 
stems  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring.  Set  these  about  sixteen  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  cultivate  thoroughly  not  later  than  September 
15th.  Cut  away  all  runners.  Mulch  after  ground  freezes,  and  leave 
it  where  it  lies  in  the  spring,  except  to  clean  a  small  place  over  the 
crown  of  each  plant,  and  the  result  will  often  prove  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  surprise  to  the  grower. 

PROFIT. 

With  a  good  location,  suitable  soil,  thorough  culture  and  intelligent 
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management,  the  pomologist  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  crop  of  three 
or  foar  hundred  cases  per  acre,  providing  everything  is  in  the  most 
favorable  condition.  Anyhow,  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  antici- 
pating an  immense  crop  of  mammoth  berries  as  a  reward  for  his  ef- 
forts. But  if  the  drouth  comes  in  June,  or  unseasonable  rains,  or 
worms  or  bugs  destroy,  and  he  secures  but  one  hundred,  he  may  still 
feel  that  he  has  done  better  than  his  brother  who  grows  wheat  at 
sixty  cents  or  corn  at  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 

BASPBBBRIBS. 

Blackcaps  (Rubus  Occidentalis),  European  Red  (Rubus  Idceus),  Na- 
tive Wild  Red  (Rubus  Strigosus). 

The  first  of  these  species  includes  all  our  native  blackcaps,  whether 
black,  purple  or  white.  They  propagate  themselves  by  rooting  the 
tips  of  the  branches  of  the  current  season's  growth,  and  not  from  root 
cuttings  or  suckers.  The  two  latter  species  perpetuate  themselves 
from  root  cuttings  or  suckers,  and  are  distinct  varieties.  There  is  a 
small  class  of  hybrids,  originated  by  cross  fertilization  between  these 
two,  which  may  be  produced  by  either  tip-rooting  or  suckering.  Of 
these  the  Caroline  alone  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  common  name  of  raspberry  is  derived  from  the  stahan  rasp^ 
probably  because  of  the  roughness  of  the  wood.  In  Italy  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  gardens  since  the  time  of  Paladine,  a  Roman  agricultu- 
ral writer  of  the  fourth  century.  The  name  **  rasps  "  is  still  used  in 
Scotland.  The  best  varieties  of  blackcaps  for  general  cultivation  in 
this  climate,  are  the  Tyler  or  Souhegan  for  early,  and  the  Ohio  or 
Mammoth  Cluster  for  late  berries.  Doolittle  is  good  when  young,  but 
loses  productiveness  with  old  age. 

With  a  desirable  location  and  adequate  winter  protection,  the  more 
tender  Oregg  or  Hillborn,  or  ShafiFer's  Collossal,  will  amply  reward  the 
extra  ^ains  its  cultivation  requires.  Of  the  red  kinds,  I  would  place 
the  Turner  at  the  head  of  the  list,  followed  in  the  order  named  by  the 
Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Brandywine,  Thwack,  and  Philahelphia.  Of 
these,  the  Turner,  a  medium,  round,  bright  red,  early  variety  of  excel- 
lent quality,  a  strong  grower,  hardy  and  productive;  and  the  Cuth- 
bert, a  large,  round,  crimson,  firm,  late  variety,  good  quality  and  pro- 
ductive, but  less  hardy  than  the  Turner,  I  would  alone  recommend  for 
general  use. 

Raspberries  will  thrive  on  almost  any  well-drained  soil  of  moderate 
richness,  but  wet  land  is  always  injurious  and  often  fatal  to  them. 
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Plant  in  late  fall  or  early  spring,  in  straight  rows,  seven  feet  apart, 
with  bushes  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  If  planted  late  in  the 
spring,  the  tender  shoots  are  liable  to  retard  future  growth.  For  the 
first  season  give  clean  culture,  and,  if  desirable,  other  crops  may  be 
grown  among  them  without  ininry. 


Mr.  Harris,  from  the* committee  on  prize  essays  on  blackberries  and 
-dewberries,  and  currants  and  gooseberries,  presented  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  essays,  written  by  persons 
under  25  years  of  age,  upon  the  subjects  '^Blackberries  and  Dewber- 
ries in  Minnesota,**  and  **Currants  and  Gooseberries,"  would  respect- 
fully report  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the  essays  on  the  above 
subjects,  and  made  the  award  according  to  their  unbiased  judgment. 
We  find  three  competitors  for  Blackberries  and  Dewberries,  and  ha?e 
awarded  the  Society's  prize  of  $25  to  Master  Burton  T.  Wilcox,  age  16 
years.  The  paper  is  well  written,  and  is  practical  as  well  as  clear  in 
its  description  of  methods  of  propagation,  planting,  cultivating,  pro- 
tection, training,  picking  and  marketing.  We  congratulate  the  aa- 
thor  upon  the  good  fortune  of  being  ''born  (not  made)  a  horticultur- 
ist,*' and  trust  that  he  will  meet  with  such  pleasure  and  success  in 
the  pursuit  of  horticulture  that  all  thorns  shall  bear  roses,  and  briars 
bow  their  fruit-laden  heads  to  him. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  essay  of  Miss  Edith  A.  Kellogg,  of 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  which  is  also  an  able  and  valuable  paper,  be 
published  in  our  volume  of  Transactions^  and  that  the  Society  do  ex- 
tend to  her  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  elect  her  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Society  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

We  find  only  one  paper  on  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  written  by 
S.  A.  McHenry,  age  23,  and  report  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Society  of  $26. 

J.  S.  Harris,         ) 

A.  W.  SiAB,  >  Committee. 

William  Lyons,  ) 
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GEOWING  BLACKBERRIES  AND  DEWBERRIES  IN 
MINNESOTA. 

By  Burton  T.  Wilcox^  Hastings. 

BPBOIBS. 

High  Blackberry  (Rubus  Villosus).     Dewberry,  (Rubus  Canadensis). 

Both  these  species  grow  abundantly  in  the  wild  state  all  oyer  the 
United  States  south  of  latitude  45  degrees,  and  are  the  parents  of  all 
our  cultivated  varieties.  Stems  three  to  ten  feet  long,  pale  green  to 
dark  brown  color,  and  covered  with  strong,  sharp  prickles;  does  best 
on  rocky  or  sandy  soil  in  a  wooded  region;  flower  racemed,  long,  with 
short  bracts;  fruit  oblong  or  cylindrical;  high  blackberries,  strongs 
and  erect  canes;  dewberries  long,  low  and  trailing  in  habit. 

Some  hybrids  have  been  successfully  produced  by  cro3S-fertilization 
between  these  two  species,  whose  descendants  have  proved  our  best 
market  berries.  But  the  difficulty  encountered  here  by  the  fruit-grow, 
ers  of  Minnesota  is  in  the  want  of  hardiness,  characteristic  of  both 
parents.  Still  we  may  hope,  when  our  worthy  pioneers  in  pomology 
have  devoted  one-lialf  the  energy  and  effort  to  produce  hardy  varieties 
of  blackberries  which  they  have  given  to  the  equally  tender  apple,  to 
see  them  successfully  grown  in  every  county  of  the  State. 

The  blackberry  and  dewberry  are  so  near  alike  in  the  requisites  for 
their  successful  cultivation,  that  I  shall  consider  them  together  in  a 
general  way  in  the  notes  which  follow. 

With  its  wide  geographical  range  the  blackberry  seems  to  thrive 
upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  will  resist  drouth  better  than  any 
other  of  our  small  fruits,  and  my  preference  for  a  moderately  light 
sandy  soil  would  only  be  because  in  such  a  location  it  could  be  muclt 
easier  cultivated,  especially  when  laying  down  for  winter  and  would 
be  more  likely  to  fully  ripen  the  young  wood  before  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter came  upon  it;  still  the  Snyder  will  often  lose  its  foliage  on  sand. 
When  you  are  choosing  a  location  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  field 
of  blackberries  well  established  will  continue  to  improve  for  many 
years,  and  select  just  what  you  wish  to  use  permanently  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Plow  deep,  even  subsoiling  will  pay,  and  work  fine  as  you  would  for 
a  premium  crop  of  corn.  Then  mark  in  straight  rows  seven  feet 
apart,  and  set  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  be  sure  to  spread  the  roots 
when  setting  and  press  the  dirt  very  firm  about  them.  Set  full  as^ 
low  as  the  plants  formerly  stood,  and  you  will  have  little  difficulty^ 
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about  their  growing.  Eurly  in  the  spring  is  the  best  time  for  set- 
ting, before  young  shoots  start.  If  jou  wish  to.  plant  potatoes  or  beans 
among  them;  it  wont  hurt  them  as  bad  as  a  crop  of  weeds. 

When  the  canes  have  reached  a  height  of  two  feet  the  first  season, 
or  three  and  one  half  feet  afterwards  check  the  growth  of  the  main 
stems  by  pinching  back,  or  if  they  get  the  start  of  you,  cut  them 
back  to  the  desired  height.  This  will  cause  the  formation  of  lateral 
branches  and  give  much  better  results  than  it  will  to  allow  a  tall  and 
unchecked  growth. 

The  best  way  I  have  ever  seen  to  do  this  is  to  walk  on  each  side  of 
the  row  with  a  long  sharp  butcher  knife,  strike  quickly  right  and  left 
at  every  sprout  that  shows  its  head  above  or  outside  your  ideal  row. 
This  is  a  much  faster  as  well  as  better  way  than  the  old  style  of  pinch- 
ing back  with  the  thumb  and  finger;  and  it  enables  you  to  keep  them 
as  even  and  handsome  as  a  well  turned  hedge  row 

As  soon  as  picking  is  over  remove  all  the  old  wood  by  cutting  close 
to  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  thin  if  necessary  to  what  you  de- 
sire for  your  next  season's  crop,  four  or  five  good  strong  canes  in  a  hill 
or  one  in  six  inches  if  grown  in  a  row  is  better  than  twice  as  many. 
After  the  old  wood  is  removed  one  good  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
ground  is  all  that  is  necessasy,  as  we  wish  to  check  the  growth  in 
time  to  harden  the  wood  rather  than  induce  a  late  and  tender  fall 
growth. 

If  this  part  has  been  well  done,  the  ground  made  smooth  and  mel- 
low, and  the  canes  properly  thinned,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  next 
operation,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  to  the  successful  coltare 
of  blackberries  and  dewberries  in  Minnesota. 

While  the  strawberry  and  raspberry  are  generaly  hardy,  and  will 
sometimes  return  good  for  evil,  rewarding  their  owners  for  their 
neglect,  the  blackberry  is  far  more  tender,  and  naturally  grows  as  an 
undergrowth  among  the  trees  somewhat  protected  from  the  influence 
of  our  prairie  zephers.  So  while  some  hardy  varieties  with  small  ber- 
ries, and  more  like  the  type  of  their  wild  ancestors  will  stand  our  cli- 
mate fairly  in  favorable  locations,  we  must  not  expect  our  better  va- 
rieties to  do  so,  and  our  only  safety  lies  in  regarding  them  as  tender, 
and  giving  them  all  the  winter  protection  possible.  I  would  rather 
risk  the  tenderest  blackberry  with  a  good  covering  of  dirt  than  the 
hardiest  without  it. 

Pinch  back  between  two  and  three  feet  high  to  increase  the  growth 
of  lateral  branches,  and  stop  cultivation  in  season  to  harden  the  wood 
before  freezing  weather.     In  spring  prune  laterals  to  one  foot  in 
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length,  and  if  injured  cut  back  to  sound  wood.  And  here  I  might  say 
take  no  risk  of  losing  a  crop  by  winter-killing  when  they  can  be  so 
easily  saved  by  coyering  over^  the  same  as  the  blackberry.  We  may 
rest  assured  they  will  pay  by  extra  yields  for  all  the  extra  labor,  even 
if  it  is  not  necessary  to  save  the  crop.  As  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  bearing  season  is  over,  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  and  the  new  shoots 
to  four  or  five  inches  in  each  hill,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  all  rasp- 
berries are  perennial,  and  that  we  must  lay  the  foundation  for  the  next 
season's  crop  by  securing  a  vigorous  growth  of  healthy  shoots  at  this 
time.  Besides,  a  careful  pruning  now  will  greatly  assist  in  the  after 
culture  and  winter  protection. 

We  cover  by  removing  several  inches  of  earth  from  one  side  of  the 
hill,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  bent  over  by  bending  the  roots,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  plant  with  earth.  This  must  not  be  done  until 
or  near  freezing  weather  as  possible,  and  should  be  removed  early  in 
the  spring.  After  lifting  them  in  the  spring,  cultivate  shallow  but 
thoroughly.  The  best  mulch  to  guard  against  drouth  is  three  or  four 
inches  of  fine,  loose,  easily  stirred  soil.  When  the  time  for  picking 
arrives,  gather  as  often  as  once  in  two  days,  and  pack  directly  in  the 
boxes  in  the  field  when  picked.  For  blackcaps,  use  quart  boxes  and 
16  quart  cases,  and  for  red,  pint  boxes,  and  24  pint  cases,  and  market 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  picking,  as  they  are  never  better  than 
when  first  taken  fi  om  the  bushes.  Crates  will  cost,  with  boxes,  12  or 
U  cents  each.  There  is  pro\)ably  no  branch  of  horticulture  that  pays 
better  for  a  series  of  years  than  a  good  field  of  raspberries,  as  they  are 
a  comparatively  sure  crop,  besides  always  bringing  a  fair  market  price, 
as  their  soft  natural  condition  and  rapid  deterioration  prevents  our 
southern  neighbors  from  filling  our  markets  with  hundreds  of  carloads 
in  a  season,  as  they  often  do  with  the  firmer  strawberries  and  grupes. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  while  I  have  worked  with  great  pleasure 
in  our  berry  fields,  and  enjoy  both  their  cultivation  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  study  they  afford,  yet  this  is  my  first,  and  I  fear  my  last,  at- 
tempt to  describe  our  various  operations.  Besides  on  every  page  I 
find,  on  reading  it  over,  that  I  have  omitted  many  things  which  time 
and  limited  space  will  not  permit  me  to  rewrite  and  describe.  .  There- 
fore I  will  close  by  wishing  prosperity  and  extended  usefulness  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  hoping  when 
my  school  days  are  over  to  be  worthy  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn 
irisdom  from  their  councils. 

We  cover  the  canes  late  in  the  fall  as  possible  before  freezing 
weather,  and  it  may  be  done  by  one  man,  or  what  is  better,  by  two 
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working  together.  It  is  always  desirable  to  lean  all  the  bushes  in  a 
row  in  one  direction,  and  this  is  done  by  thoroughly  loosening  the 
dirty  and  moving  two  or  three  spades  full  from  the  side  we  want 
them  to  go;  then  place  a  fork  on  the  opposite  side,  and  as  you  press 
them  ovei*  place  your  foot  on  the  canes  next  the  ground  so  as  to  press 
them  all  together,  and  avoid  breaking  by  binding  them  in  the  roots  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  fasten  the  tops  down  with  a  sho?el- 
full  of  dirt,  then  press  down  the  laterals  and  cover  thoroughly  from 
root  to  top  with  two  or  three  inches  of  dirt. 

Some  varieties,  like  the  Wilsons  and  Dewberries,  of  low.  slender 
habit,  cover  much  easier  than  those  of  larger  and  more  woody  growth. 
Some  leave  the  latter  after  fastening  the  tops,  which  may  do  in  faYor* 
able  seasons,  but  large  fields  of  Lawtons  left  in  this  way  last  winter 
in  Michigan  were  killed  when  they  stuck  out  of  the  ground  by  a  hard 
freeze  when  there  was  no  snow  over  them. 

In  the  spring,  gently  lift  the  top  of  the  bush  from  the  ground  with 
a  fork,  and  after  shaking  off  the  dirt,  leave  it  in  its  leaning  position 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  it  will  gradually  assume  a 
more  erect  attitude;  then  go  through  the  field  with  shovel  and  shears, 
placing  the  bushes  erect  in  line  with  a  little  fresh  dirt  at  their  bases, 
and  pruning  away  all  injured  or  superfluous  wood,  and  you  will  have 
a  field  that  will  gratify  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  ta^  of  an  epicure, 
as  well  as  the  avarice  of  the  owner. 

Keep  your  field  clean  and  cultivate  fine  until  the  first  blossoms  ap- 
pear, and  they  will  be  better  to  be  let  alone  until  after  picking  is  over, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  surface  lightly  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  drouth,  in  case  of  which  constant  cultivation  will  often  save 
the  crop.  The  best  mulch  known  is  to  have  four  inches  of  finely  pul- 
verized soil  all  over  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Blackberries  should  be  picked  two  or  three  times  a  week  after  they 
begin  to  ripen.  This  is  best  done  by  a  picker  on  each  side  of  a  row, 
armed  with  a  carrier  and  six  quart  boxes  each,  and  will  usually  cost 
about  one  and  a  half  cents  a  quart,  or  one  half  the  cost  of  strawber 
ries  and  raspberries. 

Pack  in  sixteen  or  twenty-four  quart  cases,  and  they  are  ready  for 
market  and  will  ship  five  hundred  miles  or  more  in  perfect  condition. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  but  one  prominent  variety,  the 
Lawton,  in  cultivation;  this  long  remained,  like  the  Wilson  straw- 
berry, far  in  advance  of  all  competitors,  but  with  the  present  stimu- 
lated interest  in  pomology  several  newer  varieties  promise  to  supplant 
it  in  popular  favor.    Among  these  —  the  most  hardy  and  best  adapted 
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to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Minnesota,  besides  possessing  many  of  the 
good  qualities  desirable  in  a  market  berry  —  I  would  recommend  Sny- 
der,  Taylor  and  Ancient  Briton,  for  a  succession  from  early  to  late,  as 
likely  to  succeed  as  any  I  could  name.  Stone's  Hardy  is  small,  but 
well  liked  in  some  places.  Western  Triumph  is  hardy,  and  that  is  all 
the  good  I  know  of  i^  But  if  God  should  decree  that  I  should  pass 
my  life  in  Minnesota,  I  shall  endeavor  to  grow  the  Wilson's  Early, 
Wilson's  Junior  and  the  Lucretia  dewberry,  as  the  largest,  earliest 
and  best  of  all  the  blackberry  kind.  Still  they  are  all  tender,  and 
knowing  they  are  tender  we  propose  to  take  care  of  them.  Who 
would  think  of  succeeding  in  dairying  if  they  left  a  herd  of  fine  Jersey 
cows  to  "  rustle  "  for  themselves  through  the  winter  around  a  straw 
stack. 

The  best  plants  for  setting  may  be  obtained  from  root  cuttings  by 
dividing  the  roots  into  sections  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length  and 
planting  in  soil  the  spring  before  we  want  to  use  them.  These  make 
roots  freely  if  the  soil  is  moist  and  pressed  firmly  around  them,  and 
are  far  preferable  to  plants  obtained  from  suckers  in  an  old  bearing 
field.  If  you  are  obliged  to  buy  them,  they  will  cost  from  |3  to  $10 
per  1,000,  standard  varieties. 

The  profit  of  blackberry  culture  depends  entirely  on  our  success  in 
protecting  them  through  tbe  winter;  for  they  have  no  insect  enemies 
and  but  small  liability  to  disease  to  cut  short  the  crop.  Yet  I  well 
remember  how  a  fine  field  of  the  **  ironclad  "  Taylor,  which  my 
brother  and  I  rented  last  year  in  Michigan,  failed  to  give  us  a  single 
case;  and  our  Western  Triumph  were  no  better,  while  cur  ^'tender** 
Lautons  and  Wilsons,  that  were  laid  down  on  both  sides  of  them,  were 
very  fine. 

I  have  known  the  Snyder,  which  is  best  adapted  of  all  kinds  to  a 
heavy,  strong  soil,  to  produce  as  high  as  six  hundred  cases  of  sixteen 
quarts  each  per  acre,  but  one-half  of  this  is  a  large  yield  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  while  fifty  cases  was  more  than  the  average 
last  year  in  Michigan. 

In  exposed  locations  on  our  prairies,  where  the  wind  would  be  lia- 
ble to  break  over  the  bushes  and  injure  the  fruit,  we  may  protect 
them  by  sticking  posts  about  thirty  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  draw- 
ing a  wire  on  each  side,  tight,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  One 
of  the  wires  can  be  easily  removed  when  we  want  to  lay  them  down; 
or  the  dewberries  may  be  trained  to  these  wires.  But  these  precau- 
tions may  be  unnecessary  if  we  trim  back  more,  and  make  a  low  thick 
bush,  instead  of  a  taller  and  more  slender  one. 
21 
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Blackberries  must  not  be  neglected  at  any  period  of  their  culiiTa* 
tion,  and  the  beginner  will  derive  more  satisfaction  from  a  small  field 
well  cared  for  than  from  a  much  larger  one  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  the 
start  of  him;  for  of  all  slovenly  and  unprofitable  fields  a  lot  of  on- 
kempt  and  neglected  blackbery  briars  will  take  the  prize. 

BLACKBERRIES  AND  DEWBERRIES  IN  MINNESOTA. 
By  Miss  Edith  A.  Kellogg,  Janesville,  Wis, 

What  varieties  of  blackberries  are  best  adapted  to  culture  in  Min- 
nesota ?  Have  we  any  variety  hardy  enough  to  bear  well  in  Minnesota 
without  winter  protection  7  No.  The  best  varieties  for  culture  are 
Ancient  Briton,  Snyder  and  Stone's  Hardy.  I  should  plant  Snyder 
for  early,  Stone's  Hardy  for  medium,  and  Ancient  Briton  for  late.  I 
would  prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  deep,  manuring  heavily,  forty 
to  sixty  loads  per  acre,  and  thorough  cultivation.  Have  the  rows 
eight  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet.  Keep  them  in  hills,  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  spread  over  the  ground.  Keep  all  the  suckers 
down  if  you  want  choice  fruit  (this  is  easily  done  with  a  horse  and 
cultivator),  and  pull  out  where  they  grow  too  thick.  Do  not  allow 
over  five  canes  in  a  hill.  All  blackberries  should  be  protected  in  this 
latitude.  A  spadeful  of  earth  may  be  reflioved  on  one  side  of  the 
plant,  binding  the  plants  down  till  the  tops  touch  the  ground;  then 
fastening  down  with  a  little  earth,  and  covering  with  dirt,  marsh  bay 
or  com  fodder;  or  even  coarse  manure  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
where  there  are  no  mice.  Remove  the  covering  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  freezing  weather  is  done.  Raise  them  up  with  the  fork,  and  press 
the  dirt  firmly  with  the  foot  on  the  side  where  it  was  removed  in  the 
fall,  and  tie  to  a  wire  stretched  on  posts,  two  and  a  half  feet  over  the 
row.  Work  the  coarse  manure  well  in  under  and  about  the  bushes;  this 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  choking  weeds  and  grass,  and  keeping 
the  ground  moist  during  the  scorching  days  that,  as  a  rule,  are  to  be 
expected  in  August.  Pinch  the  new  canes  back  to  about  three  feet 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  June  and  July,  This  causes  them  to 
branch  out.  Do  not  prune  the  laterals,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  cut  off 
the  part  where  our  best  fruit  grows.  Take  off  nothing  but  the  top  of 
the  upright  cane.  The  cost  of  covering  is  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  Some  think  that  it  is  better  to  place  a  trellis  on  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  the  wires  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
stakes  twenty  feet  apart.     One  wire  on  each  side  is  sufficient.    Dew- 
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berries  require  the  same  culture  and  care  as  blackberries.  The  best 
varieties  are  Lucretia  and  Bartell's  Mammoth.  Cover  with  marsh 
bay,  and  in  spring  tie  them  to  a  single  wire  eighteen  inches  above 
ground. 

CURRANTS  AJJD  GOOSEBERRIES  IN  MINNESOTA. 
By  S.  A.  McHenry,  St.  Charles. 

Currants  and  goosberries  though  not  the  most  valuable  of  fruits 
bave  their  places  to  fill  as  well  as  the  strawberry  and  the  more  deli- 
cate fruits. 

They  are  natives  of  this  country,  and  are  generally  found  on  damp, 
beavy  soil  when  growing  wild.  As  they  by  nature  have  chosen  a 
damp  heavy  soil  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a  similar  soil  when 
planted  for  cultivstion.  When  such  a  soil  is  not  to  be  had,  much  may 
be  done  to  insure  success  by  deep  plowing,  subsoiling,  and  by  an 
abundance  of  mulch  around  the  plants  throughout  the  summer.  Cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  require  a  great  amount  of  nutriment,  and 
should  receive  an  annual  dressing  of  some  heavy  compost  in  which 
mack,  ^af-mould,  wood  ashes  and  cleanings  from  a  cow  stable  are 
largely  present.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  the  bushes  is  in  the 
fall  any  time  after  the  wood  is  ripe,  but  if  set  very  early  in  the  spring 
nearly  the  same  results  may  be  obtained.  They  should  be  planted  in 
rows  four  feet  by  six.  By  planting  this  distance  they  may  be  culti- 
vated both  ways. 

A  hoed  crop  may  be  planted  between  the  rows  the  first  two  years. 
The  plants  should  be  set  about  two  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in 
the  nursery  row.  If  two  year  old  plants  are  set,  fruit  in  paying  quan- 
tities may  be  expected  two  years  from  time  of  setting. 

After  the  first  three  years  they  will  require  less  cultivation  and 
more  mulching.  They  may  be  trained  in  either  the  bush  or  the  tree 
form,  but  if  fruit  alone  is  the  object  the  former  metliod  is  best  and 
is  most  natural  for  the  bushes  and  requires  less  labor.  If  for  orna- 
mental or  other  purposes  the  tree  form  is  desired  it  would  be  well  to 
train  them  so  from  the  cutting,  by  removing  all  but  the  top  bud  from 
the  cutting  at  the  time  of  setting.  Young  wood  produces  the  best 
fruit.  The  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show 
signs  of  weakness  and  bears  fruit  of  inferior  size. 

One  great  advantage  of  currants  and  gooseberries  over  most  small 
f raits  is  that  they  may  be  left  on  the  bushes  for  some  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  but  when  so  left  the/ do  not  ship  as  well  as  when  promptly 
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attended  to.  They  are  sometimes  picked  in  quart  boxes  but  are  gen- 
erally bandied  in  baskets  of  larger  size.  Currants  should  be  picked  in 
bunches  and  shipped  on  the  stem.  If  torn  from  the  stem  the  skin  is 
broken  and  they  soon  decay. 

PBOPAGATIOK. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers.  Cuttings  are  best  cut  in  the  fall  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, They  are  made  of  the  last  year's  wood  and  should  be  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  should  be  planted  at  once  in  a  rich  moist  soil, 
and  the  ground  pressed  firm  about  them. 

Only  one  bud  should  be  left  above  ground.  Before  the  ground 
freezes  in  the  fall  the  cuttings  should]  be  well  mulched  with  stable 
manure. 

Cuttings  may  also  be  cut  in  the  spring  or  may  be  cut  in  the  fall  and 
tied  in  bunches  and  buried  or  kept  in  moist  earth  in  the  cellar,  bat 
they  do  not  root  as  well  set  in  the  spring  as  when  set  in  the  fall. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Brand : 

THE  APPLE. 

WHAT  MAT  WB  BBA80KABLY  BXPECT  FROM   IT  IN  MINNESOTA? 

By  0.  F.  Brand,  FaHbault. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  subjects  of  cultivation,  pruning, 
location  and  soil  are  each  too  comprehensive  to  be^more  than  inciden- 
tally alluded  .to. 

ORIGIN. 

That  the  common  apple  is  as  old  or  older  than  the  human  family 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Aside  from  Holy  Writ  apples  are  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,JHerodotus  and^Columella.  The  latter,  who 
wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  describes  three  methods  of 
grafting  as  handed  down  to  him  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  a  fourth 
method  of  his  own.  Philip,  the  elder,  who  wrote  a  few  years  later 
than  Columella,  said :  *'  There  are  apples  that  have  ennobled  the 
countries  from  which  theyjcame,  and  our|best  varieties  will  honor 
their  first  grafters  forever;  such  as  took  their  names  from  Matios, 
Cestius,  Manlius  and  Claudius.*'    Speaking  of  apples  at  Rome,  he 
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wrote:  **  There  were  some  trees  in  the  villas  near  the  city  which 
yielded  more  profit  than  a  small  farm."  Thus,  in  those  ancient  times 
the  introducers  of  a  new  apple  were  esteemed  honorable  among  their 
fellows,  and  their  names  will  go  down  to  remote  posterity  as  bene- 
factors of  their  race. 

AKBBIOAN   APPLES. 

The  introduction  of  the  apple  into  our  country  dates  back  to  1629, 
when  seeds  brought  from  England  were  first  planted.  On  April  3, 
1632,  GoYernor's  island,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  granted  to  Gov.  Win- 
throp,  on  condition  that  he  should  plaut  thereon  a  vineyard  or  orch- 
ard. Many  of  the  first  trees  grown  from  seeds  in  Massachusetts  lived 
to  be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  From  this  date  we  find  that 
an  effort  to  raise  apples  was  made  by  nearly  all  the  pioneers  of  our 
country,  and  their  efforts  were  nearly  always  crowned  with  success. 

The  oldest  orchard  in  the  West  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  is 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  just  across  the  lake  from  Chicago.  They  con- 
sist of  less  than  a  dozen  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joe  river.  The 
seeds  from  which  these  trees  grew  were  planted  by  an  Indian  trader 
named  Burnett,  in  1776.  The  best  of  these  trees,  which  are  now  a 
hundred  and  nine  years  old,  stand  less  than  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  river,  and  not  more  than  four  feet  above  its  level.  They  are  still 
productive. 

In  Wisconsin  apple  seeds  were  among  the  first  things  planted.  In 
1839  G.  De  Neven  planted  apple  seeds  near  Fond  du  Lac.  They  soon 
came  into  bearing,  survived  the  severe  winters  of  1842  and  1856-57, 
and  were  bearing  large  crops  when  I  last  saw  them,  in  1869. 

The  success  of  these  seedlings  encouraged  all  to  plant  apple  trees, 
and  that  county  became  famous  for  its  large  crops  of  fine  apples.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  that  locality  last  fall.  But  very  few  of  the  trees  set 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  are  left,  and  they  are  Duchess, 
Talman  Sweet  and  Seeknofurther.  The  best  old  trees  are  now  on 
moist  land.    The  Duchess  is  alive  everywhere. 

In  stating  what  our  expectations  of  the  future  of  apple  growing  in 
this  State  are,  and  what  they  are  based  upon,  I  will  say  that  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  interpret  correctly  the  lessons  of  the  past^^ 
experience  in  the  history  of  apple  growing  in  our  country  and  especi- 
ally of  the  last  35  years.  The  lamp  of  experience  is  a  safe  guide  if 
made  to  reflect  the  united  wisdom  of  millions  of  people  through  hun- 
dreds of  years. 
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IN  WINONA  OOUNTT. 

We  will  now  review  the  history  of  apple  growing  in  our  State.  In 
the  fall  of  1851,  John  Shaw,  of  Exter,  Maine,  gathered  by  the  aid  of 
his  neighbors  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  apple  seed.  He  arrived  at 
Minnesota^City  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  after  having  selected  apiece 
of  land  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  timber  for  his  apple  seeds. 
He  only  lived  to  see  the  seed  come  up,  and  his  dying  request  was  thai 
the  trees  should  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  colonial  associ- 
ation to  which  he  belonged.  This  was  done;  enough  to  plant  a  large 
orchard  being  kept  by  the  widow.  All  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood 
had  enough  for  a  good  orchard,  when  the  seedlings  had  attained  suf- 
ficient size.  I  Here  is  the  first  record  I  can  find  of  the  beginning  of 
apple'growing  in  the  best  fruit  district  in  our  State.  It  is  recorded  of 
this  lotjof  trees  that  their  product  in  one  year  was  between  five  and 
six  thousand  bushels. 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  traveling  as  a  member  of  the  committee  Ad  In- 
Urum  for  this  Society,  I  visited  the  oricrinal  orchard  of  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Shaw  and  found  about  three  hundred  trees  in  heavy  bearing, 
bringing  in  a  handsome  income.  I  think  it  was  in  that  year  that  it 
bore  600  bushels,  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  trees  were  very  produc- 
tive up  to  1884-5.  'iTaking  it  for  granted  they  began  to  bear  when 
seven  years  old,  we  find  they  were  in  bearing  twenty-five  years.  Is 
there  anything  discouraging  about  that?  Now  let  us  investigate  the 
ancestry  of  the  seeds  from  which  these  trees  sprung.  In  an  article  by 
Henry  Little  of  Maine,  written  in  1853,  we  find  among  one  hundred 
and  forty  varieties  mentioned  the  apples  grown  there  were  largely 
Sops  of  Wine,  Maiden's  Blush,  Qravenstein,  Hubbardstons,  Nonsuch, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  William's  Favorite,  Ribston,  Pippin  and 
Baldwin.  He  says  the  Duchess  was  first  brought  there  in  1847;  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  its  seeds  were  among  those  secured  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

If  such  results  as  those  above  mentioned  can  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  such  ill-adapted  means,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  seedlings 
grown  from  our  own  hardiest  of  all  acclimatized  apples,  the  Duchess 
de  Oldenburg? 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  as  before  mentioned,  I  visited  many  orchards  in 
Winona  county,  which  were  of  the  best  grafted  varieties,  set  from 
1856  to  1860.  In  numerous  instances  I  found  trees  bearing  twelve  to 
fifteen  bushels  on  a  tree.  Among  the  many  I  will  mention  those  of 
our  old  friend  and  co-worker  Hon.  Norman  Buck,  who  raised  that 
year  nearly  300  bushels;  Hon.  C.  F.  Buck,  200  bushels;  G.  W.  Clark, 
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250  bushels;  Orion  Clark,  200  bushels;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Campbell  (for- 
merly  Mrs.  Shaw),  600  bushels;  M.  K.  Drew,  300  bushels;  S.  Bates, 
300  bushels;  W.  R.  Stewart,  400  bushels;  L.  Thomas,  600  bushels. 
These  were  mostly  tender  Eastern  varieties.  In  one  orchard  I  saw 
five  trees  from  which  the  owner  told  me  he  had  gathered  one  crop  of 
100  bushels,  worth  $160.00.  A  good  record  for  a  climate  where  we 
"  can't  raise  apples.**    These  trees  were  alive  and  bearing  in  1873. 

IN  HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

I  visited  the  same  fall  several  orchards  in  Houston  county,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  trees  astonished  me.  In  the  orchard  of 
oar  friend  Harris  I  was  shown  two  trees  from  which  one  crop  sold  for 
$44.  They  were  St.  Lawrence.  His  Talman  Sweets  were  bending 
under  an  enormous  load  of  apples.  A  few  trees  of  that  variety  gave 
him  40  barrels  that  year  and  over  200  bushels  the  year  following,  that 
being  the  ninth  year  in  bearing.  Here  also  I  saw  that  grand  apple 
(bat  very  tender  tree)  Jersey  Sweet  in  bearing,  and  many  others  too 
tender  for  other  portions  of  the  State.  Price's  Sweet,  only  six  years 
planted,  bore  two  barrels  to  a  tree.  Is  there  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States  that  could  do  as  well?  He  raised  twenty  barrels  of 
Northern  Spy  in  1872.    In  our  section  the  Spy  has  never  blossomed. 

Now  let  us  reason  together.  If  the  same  causes  that  killed  this 
orchard  for  Mr.  Harris  also  killed  trees  down  in  Central  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Ohio,  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  portion 
of  oar  State  is  as  valuable  for  growing  apples  as  the  the  other  states 
mentioned? 

In  1867  I  traveled  on  foot  all  over  Houston  county  once  and  a  large 
part  of  it  twice,  and  have  been  there  a  good  many  times  since  up  to 
1876,  and  I  state  now  what  was  my  opinion  when  I  was  among  the 
orchards  there  in  1876 :  that  if  all  the  good  orchard  sites  on  a  strip 
ten  miles  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zumbro  river  to  the  Iowa  line, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Winona  and  Houston  counties,  were  devoted  to 
apple  growing  in  a  businesslike  way,  the  people  of  our  State  would 
have  no  need  to  send  outside  of  our  borders  for  apples. 

The, orchard  of  Mr.  Harris  was  indeed  a  wonder  for  a  State  like  ours, 
where  but  a  few  short  years  ago  Mr.  Lo  held  undisputed  sw^y.  Let 
us  figure  the  sum  realized  from  his  Talman  Sweet  and  St.  Lawrence. 
They  began  to  bear  well  about  1864  and  bore  their  last  crop  in  1884. 
The  two  trees  of  St,  Lawrence  paid  him  about  $200  net,  besides  the 
fruit  used  from  them  in  his  family;  they  were  in  bearing  each  alter 
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nate  year  for  sixteen  years.  We  can  plant  ninety  trees  to  the  acre, 
the  trees  standing  about  twenty*foar  feet  apart  each  way.  At  that 
rate  the  crop  of  each  acre  would  be  worth  $1,125.  Talman  Sweet  also 
began  to  bear  in  1864  and  bore  full  crops  each  alternate  year  up  to 
1884,  some  of  the  trees  being  still  alive.  Mr.  Harris  thinks  1,000 
bushels  a  low  estimate  of  the  total  yield.  These  so]d  for  about  $1,200, 
or  $120  a  year  for  each  bearing  year,  or  an  average  of  $6  per  tree.  At 
that  rate  an  acre  would  produce  $540  each  bearing  year,  or  $270  per 
acre  for  the  whole  time. 

TH£ 

In  these  times  of  pension  vetoes,  chintz  bugs,  sixty  cents  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  no  more  free  passes  on  railroads,  and  the  tariff  likely  to  be 
taken  from  wool,  are  not  St.  Lawrence,  that  pay  over  $500  a  year,  and 
Talman  Sweets,  that  pay  $270  per  acre  a  year,  as  good  as  anything 
we  can  go  into,  provided  we  live  in  Houston  or  Winona  county  —  the 
orange  belt  of  our  State? 

Another  small  tract  at  Reeds  Landing  and  along  Lake  Pepin  is  also 
favorable  for  fruit  growing.  Here  there  is  always  or  nearly  so  open 
water.  Pear  trees  bore  three  bushels  on  a  tree  at  Reeds  Lauding  in 
1867,  and  the  crop  from  two  trees  sold  for  $100. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  *'  orange  belt"  and  go  back  north  and  west 
where  the  fierce  winds  coming  from  the  treeless,  arid  plains  of  the 
bleak  Northwest,  destitute  of  moisture,  blow  scorching  and  wither 
ing  in  summer, — pitiless  and  enervating  to  all  yegetable  or  arboreal 
life  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring.  Here  we  find  apples  also,  but  less 
Tarieties;  the  hardiest  list  from  the  orange  belt  lived  in  many  places 
up  to  1878,  but  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced,  except  in  a  few  instan- 
ces, was  not  sufficient  to  give  much  encouragement  to  the  planter. 
Many  varieties  which  seemed  hardy  in  tree  up  to  1873  did  not  seem  to 
form  hardy  fruit  buds.  The  one  notable  exception  being  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg.  A  few  other  varieties  were  more  or  less  fruitful  in  very 
favorable  seasons.  This  great  district  has  localities  in  it  more  favor- 
able than  others.  Such  as  can  be  found  along  the  Mississippi  river, 
extending  back  in  places  thirty  or  forty  miles;  and  also  along  the 
southerit  tier  of  counties  west  from  Albert  Lea  to  the  Btate  line.  In 
this  district  not  only  do  the  Wealthy  and  Duchess  look  better  than  in 
a  large  part  of  the  State,  but  there  are  some  old  Golden  Russets  to  be 
found  and  a  good  many  seedlings  planted  as  long  ago  as  1863,  are  still 
in  fair  condition.    This  region  extending  to  Blue  Earth   county  on 
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the  northeast  and  up  to  the  high  land  north  of  Lu  Yerne,  is  of  some- 
what di£Perent  formation  and  climate.  It  is  in  fact  influenced  more 
by  the  Missouri  than  the  Mississippi  yalley.  The  Ben  Davis  stood 
▼ery  well  in  1884-5  at  Sioux  Falls,  right  at  the  west  end  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  led  to  this  view  of  the  matter  also  by  the  further  fact  of  so 
many  old  seedlings  standing  so  well  all  through  this  region,  while  in 
the  counties  northeast,  such  as  Rice,  Le  Sueur,  Scott  and  others,  the 
seedlings  were  nearly  all  killed  in  1872,  and  the  remainder,  with  but 
one  exception,  completely  annihilated  in  1881-85;  tbe  one  exception 
being  the  orchard  in  which  the  Peerless  stands.  That  southwest  por- 
tion of  the  State,  together  with  the  river  portions  above  mentioned, 
not  included  in  the  first  district,  we  can  call  district  No.  2,  and  rea- 
sonably expect  it  to  produce  apples  that  cannot  be  grown  in  tbe  larger 
portion  of  the  State. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  State  south  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  and  in 
some  localities  above  that,  the  Duchess,  or  anything  equally  hardy, 
can  be  grown  with  great  success  by  any  one  who  will  inform  himself 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  trees,  and  then  give  them  the  same  business- 
like care  and  attenttpn  that  insures  success  in  any  honorable  pursuit 
in  life. 

IK  BIOS  COUKTY. 

In  the  fall  of  1855  Franklin  Kelly  brought  with  him  a  lot  of  apple 
seeds  from  New  Hampshire  and  planted  them  on  new  land  that  fall. 
They  began  to  bear  in  1863  and  bore  well  ten  years,  bearing  a  single 
season  150  bushels.  The  total  crop  in  the  ten  years  was  800  bushels; 
it  was  on  a  southern  slope  on  the  prairie  near  the  city  of  Northfield. 
No  grafted  varieties  except  the  Duchess  have  done  as  well  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  and  it  killed  out  in  1872-3.  The  seeds  came  from  a 
section  where  they  raised  nearly  the  same  list  they  did  in  Maine;  such 
as  Early  Harvest,  Grauenstein,  Astrachan,  William's  Favorite,  Spitz- 
enberg,  Baldwin,  etc.  From  such  ancestry  we  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected  more. 

In  our  locality  are  to  be  found  good  Duchess  trees  that  have  stood 
twenty -five  years  and  are  still  very  productive.  We  have  seven  trees 
of  Duchess  set  in  spring  of  1867.  I  believe  they  are  good  for  twenty 
years  more.  They  stood  so  close  together  they  could  not  bear  well. 
I  cut  out  a  number  of  them  last  spring.  We  never  lose  any  Duchess, 
although  we  have  lost  nearly  all  the  Wealthy  and  hundreds  of  trees  of 
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other  varieties.  We  now  have  about  four  hundred  Duchess  in  orch- 
ard, and  last  spring  set  about  five  hundred  more.  Duchess  will  be- 
come still  hardier  if  we  propagate  from  our  best  and  healthiest  bear- 
ing trees,  and  it  may  be  deteriorate  by  being  propagated  from  feeble 
young  trees.  It  needs  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The 
most  of  those  that  have  died  in  Minnesota  have  become  enfeebled 
either  from  lack  of  moisture  to  enable  them  to  make  a  perfect  and 
healthy  growth,  sunscalding  of  the  body  when  exposed  to  the  winter 
sun  before  the  bark  had  become  rough,  or  from  being  left  in  the  fall 
with  a  clean,  cultivated  surface  around  the  roots.  Duchess  needs  a 
low,  large,  spreading  top  on  the  south  and  southwest  sides.  With 
such  a  top,  soil  reasonably  moist  and  the  roots  protected  with  a  thia 
mulch  in  the  fall,  it  will  not  be  injured.  As  long  ago  as  1872  our 
friend  Harris  put  himself  on  record  saying  apple  trees  will  grow  auy 
place  where  water  stands  within  two  feet  of  the  surface. 

The  unusually  wet  fall  of  1886  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson  on  soils 
and  conditions  of  soils  for  apple  trees.  The  latter  part  of  September 
and  first  half  of  October  was  extremely  wet.  I  then  had  one  hundred 
and  twelve  seven-year-old  Duchess  on  some  very  moist  timber  land.  I 
said  to  myself  those  trees  will  show  a  yellow,  sicl^  leaf  next  summer 
and  undoubtedly  will  die  from  a  wet  root.  The  summer  found  them 
with  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  and  a  vigorous,  healthy  leaf  and  growth,  and 
notwithstanding  the  ground  was  so  wet  in  April  and  May,  1886,  that 
we  could  not  get  onto  a  part  of  it  till  very  late,  they  bore  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit,  and  are  now  models  of  health  and  vigor.  They  stand  on  a 
western  slope  with  ground  descending  gradually  to  the  south  and  west 
for  a  mile. 

The  past  two  summers  I  have  seen  thousands  of  good,  healthy  bear- 
ing Duchess  trees  scattered  through  all  of  the  following  counties: 
Rice,  Steele,  Faribault,  Waseca,  Le  Sueur,  Redwood,  Lincoln,  Lyon, 
Sibley,  McLeod,  Scott,  Dakota,  Carver,  Ramsey  and  Ooodhue.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  before  the  close  of  this  century  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  supply  our  own  market  for  apples  of  its  character 
with  our  own  productions.  In  the  summer  of  1886  Duchess  apples 
were  so  plentiful  in  our  market  that  they  sold  as  low  as  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  for  a  few  days,  and  some  were  sent  to  other  points.  The  trees 
are  now  being  planted  largely. 

FALL  AND  WINTER  APPLES. 

As  we  have  now  been  informed  where  our  summer  apples  are  to 
come  from,  where  shall  we  look  for  our  fall  and  winter  apples.    I  an- 
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8wer,  we  must  look  to  the  seedlings  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Why  ?  Because  its  trial  of  thirty  years  in  the  unfavorable  localities 
of  this  State  prove  it  to  be  more  nearly  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  our  rigorous  climate  than  any  and  all  other  varieties 

Among  the  very  first  large  orchards  planted  in  the  State  was  that  of 
the  late  George  Dorrance,  of  Rice  county.  This  orchard  consisted  of 
several  hundred  trees  set  about  1857,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  oldest 
settlers  The  varieties  seemed  to  include  almost  the  whole  list  of  pop- 
ular Eastern  sorts — among  them  the  Pippins,  Seeknofurther,  Wine 
Sap,  Fameuse,  Swaar,  Talman  Sweet,  Golden  Russet,  and,  fortunately 
for  us  and  the  future  citizens  of  the  Northwest,  there  were  of  those 
that  lived  to  bear  six  Duchess.  The  site  of  this  orchard  is  in  the  town 
of  Walcot,  Rice  county*  in  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  Big  Woods. 
It  consists  of  a  bench  and  hillside  on  the  east,  the  top  of  the  bench 
being  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  meadow  or  slough  land 
east  of  it.  In  an  early  day  there  was  timber  about  sixty  rods  west  of 
the  orchard.  The  soil  is  a  marl  or  clay  —  a  soil  on  which  the  Duchess 
does  not  live  as  long  as  on  a  rich  alluvial  soil  on  clay  subsoil.  In  1867 
sixty-four  trees  bore  thirty  bushels  of  fruit.  In  1867  the  Duchess  bore 
very  heavy  crops,  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  varieties  were  in 
bearing  that  year.  From  this  crop  of  Duchess  apples  G.  J.  Miller,  a 
neighbor  and  relative  of  Mr.  Dorrance,  living  on  the  prairie  two  and 
half  miles  distant,  sowed  and  planted  a  large  lot  of  seeds  and  raised 
more  than  two  hundred  trees.  I  saw  the  trees  in  1875,  several  of  them 
bearing  well;  six  of  them  are  still  alive  and  bid  fair  to  live  for  years. 
Many  of  those  that  died  in  1884-5  bore  a  great  many  large  crops  of 
fruit,  and  proved  to  be  profitable.  Of  those  still  alive,  one  of  them 
named  "  Itasca  "  has  always,  from  1875  to  1886  inclusive,  borne  enor- 
mous crops  of  apples.  In  size  and  color  about  like  Rawles  Jannet. 
In  flavor  rather  poor,  but  somewhat  better  than  the  hardiest  of  the 
new  Russians.  Its  season  is  October  and  November.  In  productive- 
ness the  Itasca  is  the  equal  of  any  tree  of  its  size  I  have  seen  in  the 
State. 

Another  tree  is  almost  a  reproduction  of  the  Duchess,  and  about  ten 
days  later.  Two  others  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  I  omit  them.  The 
best  of  the  lot  is  the  Peerless,  which  by  a  vote  of  this  Society  last  win- 
ter was  pronounced  the  best  seedling  apple  known.  I  bring  the  Peer- 
less up,  and  ofi'er  its  achievements  in  evidence,  to  prove  my  claim  that 
as  the  parent  of  a  class  of  apple  trees  perfect  in  their  adaptation  to 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  our  climate  the  Duchess  has  no  equal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  seedlings  are  in  an  unfavorable 
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locality.  Tbey  are  out  on  the  broad  prairie,  remote  from  water,  and 
^ne  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  best  fruit-growing  part  of  the 
State;  the  soil  a  black  prairie  loam.  Here  the  Wealthy  trees  were  all 
killed  in  18B4-5,  and  out  of  thirty  Duchess  trees  planted  the  same 
spring  with  the  apple  seed  (1868)^  and  a  good  many  planted  since,  only 
four  or  five  trees  now  remain.  Now,  all  of  these  seedlings  being  later 
in  season  than  Duchess,  the  Peerless  keeping  in  good  condition  till 
February,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  by  a  proper  system  of 
selection  trees  may  be  produced  that  will  bear  apples  of  long-keeping 
•qualities  ? 

I  have  now  planted  in  orchard  about  seven ty-five  trees  of  selected 
Duchess  seedlings.  I  undertook  to  begin  this  business  in  1873,  after 
the  previous  winter  had  swept  away  nearly  everything  in  my  locality 
except  the  Duchess.  That  summer  I  had  seen  in  the  orchard  of  our 
friend  Norman  Buck,  at  Winona,  two  good  bearing  trees  standing 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  orchard;  one  was  the  Rawles  Jannet,  and 
the  other  whs  Duchess.  It  occurred  to  me  that  here  would  be  a  good 
<^hance  to  get  a  cross  combining  the  ironclad  constitution  of  one  par- 
ent with  the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  other;  but  the  Duch- 
ess blooms  earlier  than  the  other,  so,  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  I  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Buck  to  mulch  the  Duchess  well  on  the  snoir, 
80  as  to  retard  its  blooming  to  correspond  with  the  Jannet.  I  was 
then  to  have  the  crop  of  Duchess  apple  seeds,  for  which  I  was  to  pay 
him  |10.  He  did  the  mulching,  but  the  hens  went  up,  either  while 
he  slept  or  at  some  other  time,  and  scratched  it  away,  and  our  experi- 
ment failed. 

NEW  RUSSIANS. 

My  attention  was  then  diverted  to  New  Russian  apples,  and  for 
awhile  expected  great  things  by  a  shorter  cut  than  seedling  apples, 
not  knowing  that  we  were  simply  repeating  an  experiment  that  had 
been  tried  in  Europe  before  I  was  born,  repeated  in  this  country  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  that  as  the  result  of  those 
trials  the  Duchess  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  best  of  all. 

Outside  of  professional  nurserymen  it  is  hard  to  find  a  single  tree  of 
New  Russian  apples,  although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
been  sold  and  planted  since  1873  up  to  1884.  So  general  was  their 
destruction  that  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  varieties  sold  our 
,  friend  Pearce  ofiered  to  give  $6  each  for  every  tree  that  could  be  found 
alive  in  1886.  In  my  section  some  of  them  live,  but  don't  bear  fruit. 
I  have  a  tree  fourteen  years  old  on  which  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
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poor  little  apple.  I  have  a  sample  of  the  wood.  You  will  see  this  wood 
looks  all  right.  I  have  several  varieties  bat  little  better  so  far  as  pro- 
ductiveness is  concerned.  My  observations  have  not  been  confined  to 
my  own  grounds  or  locality.  I  have  traveled  extensively,  and  with 
my  eyes  open.  Surely,  our  experience  has  been  great  enough  and 
costly  enough  to  decide  us  against  a  further  trial  of  New  Russians. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Duchess  we  are  not  told.  In  1882,  when  Prof. 
Budd  was  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volga,  he  wrote  that  he  had  doubts  about 
its  being  a  full-blood  Russian,  although  he  saw  a  large  list  of  its  type. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  at  those  northeast  points  too  late  in  the 
season.  It  may  be  that  if  he  did  see  the  trees,  he  did  not  recognize 
them  under  their  changed  condition.  Kazan  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  east  of  Moscow,  and  half  way  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Arctic  ocean;  eleven  degrees  north  of  St.  Paul,  and  nearly  at  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  apple-growing  in  that  direction.  But,  irre- 
spective of  its  origin,  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  tree  known 
on  this  or  any  other  continent  for  us  to  raise  a  race  of  acclimatized 
seedling  trees  from.  In  1882  that  old  Western  pomologist,  P.  R.  Phoe- 
nix, wrote  for  this  Society  an  essay  of  about  6,000  words  on  **  Hardy 
Apples  From  Seed."  The  article  was  ably  written  throughout,  but 
the  gist  of  it,  as  applied  to  us,  was:  '*  Raise  your  apple  trees  from 
seeds  of  Duchess."  His  views  were  warmly  indorsed  by  Harris,  Dartt 
and  Gibbs. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Col.  D.  A.  Robertson,  at  that  day  the  most 
eminent  authority  in  the  State,  advised  me  to  go  to  raising  seedlings 
from  Duchess,  and,  although  we  have  had  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
New  Russian  apples  to  contend  with,  we  have  made  some  advance. 

Our  friend  Harris  has  often  advised  us  to  raise  seedlings.  Our  pres- 
ident in  his  last  annual  address  said :  '*  Should  we  not  rather  seek  for 
hardy  varieties  among  our  own  native  seedlings  ? " 

That  great  and  good  man,  pre-eminent  in  pomology,  the  late  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  writing  upon  this  subject,  said :  **  The  immense  loss 
to  American  cultivators  from  the  importation  of  foreign  varieties  * 
*  *  suggests  the  importnnce  of  raising  from  seed  native  sorts,  which 
in  most  instances  possess  peculiar  advantages.  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  best  means  of  producing  new  and  excellent  varieties 
suited  either  to  general  cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  ta 
plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seeds  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous 
and  valuable  sorts,  on  the  general  pathological  principle  that  like  pro* 
duces  like.  The  skillful  agriculturist  saves  the  best  seed  of  his  vari- 
ous crops  and  selects  the  best  animals  from  his  herds  for  breeders* 
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Why  should  not  this  law  of  reproduction  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
pomologist  as  well  as  of  the  farmer?  *  ♦  *  Our  object  is  not  to 
controvert  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  in  the  running  out  of 
varieties  *  ♦  *  but  to  enforce  the  importance  of  raising  new  vari- 
eties from  seed.** 

Fellow  members,  the  lessons  of  the  late  war  taught  us  that  fearful 
repulses  like  Gold  Harbor  and  Chicamauga  will  precede  final  victory. 
We  have  met  our  Cold  Harbor  and  Chicamauga,  but  athwart  the  dark- 
ness  of  defeat,  to  those  of  us  who  with  faces  toward  the  foes  which 
have  confronted  us,  the  star  of  hope  shines  brightly  and  victory  is  just 
ahead. 

*'  No  waters  can  swallow  the  ship  where  lies 
The  Master  of  ocean  and  earth  and  sky." 

All  we  need  now  is  faith  and  perseverance.  The  prospects  to  my 
mind  have  never  been  so  bright  as  they  are  now.  If  we  read  aright 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  are  guided  by  their  teachings  there  will  be 
no  more  failure,  and  the  pomology  of  our  State  will  be  placed  folly 
abreast  of  the  advanced  progress  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Brand  also  placed  on  file  the  following  correspondence: 

LBTTBB  FROM  NORTHFIELI). 

NoBTHFiBLD,  Jan.  10, 1888. 
0.  F.  Brand,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  card  of  December  29th  is  received,  asking  for  the 
history  of  my  old  seedling  orchard.  The  seeds  were  brought  from  New 
Hampshire  by  my  father,  Franklin  Eelley,  in  1856  and  planted  that 
fall  on  land  broken  in  the  spring.  The  trees  grew  vigorously  and 
commenced  bearing  in  1863,  and  continued  to  bear  until  we  got  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  in  *69,  and  as  many  two  or 
three  years  following. 

One  year  I  exhibited  fifty  varieties  at  the  Hennepin  county  fair  at 
Minneapolis  and  received  a  premium  of  $10.  The  same  fall  I  took 
the  premium  for  cider,  of  which  I  made  several  barrels.  I  had  the 
honor  of  making  the  first  barrel  of  cider  in  Rice  county,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Rice  county  fair  in  186&»  I  think. 

My  orchard  continued  to  do  well,  with  the  loss  of  an  occasional  tree, 
up  to  the  winter  of —  You  know,  when  they  got  such  a  scorching 
that  every  one  has  since  given  up  the  ghost.  I  had  commenced  to 
propagate  some  of  the  best  varieties,  and  had  out  about  a  thousand 
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root  grafts  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  orchard.  Although  I  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  ISociety  in  those  days,  and  attend- 
ed the  annual  meetings  with  a  view  to  ''acquiring  knowledge/'  I 
never  found  out  what  killed  that  orchard,  and  why  I  am  obliged  to 
pay  my  grocer  twenty-five  dollars  every  fall  for  a  winter  supply  of 
wormy  Michigan  or  Missouri  apples. 

A  few  of  those  trees  were  heavily  mulched  that  fall  —  so  much  so 
that  the  ground  did  not  freeze,  others  were  exposed,  while  still  others 
were  banked  with  snow  into  the  very  branches  a  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

A  few  varieties  were  superior  in  texture  and  flavor  to  any  fruit  I  ever 
tasted  from  other  states.  Three  or  four  varieties,  although  not  prop- 
erly winter  apples,  would  keep  till  April  or  May. 

If  I  have  not  covered  the  whole  ground,  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  desired.  Yours  truly, 

D.  F.  Kbllbt. 


KBW  RUSSIANS. 

Faribault,  Minn,,  Jan.  4, 1888. 
Friend  Samerville, 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  — 

1.  How  many  trees  of  New  Russian  apples  have  you  in  profitable 
bearing? 

2.  How  many  bushels  have  you  ever  gathered  from  a  single  tree  in 
one  year?    Name  of  best  bearing  sort? 

8.     How  long  have  trees  been  planted  ? 

4.  How  old  were  they  when  planted  ?    Names  of  six  best  sorts  in 
order  of  productiveness  ? 

5.  How  many  bushels  have  you  ever  gathered  in  a  year  of  New 
Bassians  ? 

6.  What  is  your  soil  and  slope? 

7.  Are  there  any  valleys  near  your  orchard  ?    How  near,  on  which 
side,  and  how  deep  and  wide  are  they  ? 

8.  Are  you  protected  by  timber?    How  much,  and  in  what  shape? 

9.  Is  there  water  near  the  surface?    How  deep  is  your  well? 

10.  Did  you  ever  raise  the  Talman  Sweet  there,  and  about  what 
year  did  they  bear  their  last  crop  of  apples  ? 

In  the  interest  of  pomology  an  early  reply,  with  the  return  of  these 

sheets,  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Yours  truly, 

0.  F.  Brand. 
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REPLY. 

Viola,  Jan.  9,  1888. 
Friend  Brand, 

I  will  try  and  answer  your  questions  as  near  as  possible : 

1.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  New  Russians. 

2.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  very  correctly,  but  one  tree  last 
fall,  I  think,  had  six  bushels  of  apples. 

3.  Nine  years  this  spring,  those  in  profitable  bearing;  but  I  have 
planted  some  each  spring  since.  I  think  I  have  fifty  or  sixty  varieties 
in  my  orchard. 

4.  Three  and  four  years.  The  largest  apple  I  raise  is  the  Charla- 
moS;  thebest  bearer  is  the  An tonovka  and  Red  Streaked;  the  prettiest 
apple  is  one  I  cannot  name,  nor  could  Prof.  Budd.  Mr.  Sias  calls  it 
the  Wax  Transparent;  a  biennial  bearer.  Then  I  have  the  Winter 
Oporto.  I  have  a  yellow  apple;  its  name  1  do  not  know,  but  a  good 
bearer;  fruit  fair.  I  have  Red,  Yellow  and  Sweet  Anis;  trees  young 
and  shy  bearers. 

5.  I  do  not  know  correctly,  but  in  1886  I  think  I  had  twenty-five 
or  thirty  bushels. 

6.  Hazel  brush  or  clay  soil. 

7.  Yes;  a  spring  branch  on  the  north  near  the  orchard;  timber  on 
the  west;  valley  narrow. 

8.  Yes;  on  the  west  natural  timber;  north,  willows  and  burr  oaks; 
east,  willows;  south,  Norway  spruce.  All  around  the  orchards  are 
rows  of  evergreens,  and  some  scattering  trees  in  the  orchard. 

9.  The  spring  branch  runs  water  the  year  round.  The  well  water 
comes  in  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

10.  I  have  raised  Talman  Sweet  apples,  Fameuse,  Golden  Russet^ 
Ben  Davis,  and  a  number  of  other  varieties.  The  last  crop  of  Talm&a 
Sweet,  Qolden  Russet  and  Snow  apples  was  raised  in  1883. 

My  orchard  is  on  a  northern  slope;  clay  subsoil.  I  pasture  it  with 
hogs  in  the  summer,  and  mulch  heavy  each  other  year.  By  so  doing 
the  hogs  and  mulch  keep  the  grass  from  the  trees.  Twenty-nine  years 
ago  I  net  out  fifty  Duchess  trees.  I  cultivated  for  three  years,  then 
seeded  down  and  pastured  with  hogs.  I  have  that  number  of  trees 
yet,  all  sound  and  right,  and  get  over  two  hundred  bushels  of  apples 
per  year. 

While  I  have  great  faith  in  some  of  the  New  Russians,  I  have  some 
varieties  that  bear  the  poorest  apples  I  ever  tasted. 

Yours, 

Wm.    SOMBBVILLl. 
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DIS0U86I0K. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  this,  but  I  have  thought  several  times  when  I  have 
been  hearing  these  things  that  if  a  lot  of  boys  were  in  here  they  would 
say  ''chestnuts/'  Sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society,  our  tables  were  filled  with  perhaps  thirty  varieties 
of  apples,  and  we  had  a  number  of  seedlings  of  the  finest  quality;  and 
the  same  things  precisely  that  were  said  in  this  essay  were  said  then; 
and  it  was  reiterated  again  and  again  that  we  must  raise  our  seedlings 
from  our  hardy  apples.  A.ny  of  the  old  members  of  the  Society  know 
very  well  that  we  have  been  running  down  hill  ever  since  then,  as  far 
as  large  apples  are  concerned;  we  have  less  seedlings  to-day  than  we 
had  sixteen  years  ago;  we  have  less  apples.  I  don't  speak  of  this  dis- 
couragingly;  I  always  answer  when  people  say  "  Are  we  ever  going  to 
raise  apples  in  Minnesota?"  by  saying ''I  hope  so;"  I  feel  like  still 
trying.  But  it  seems  to  me  entirely  useless  to  reiterate,  again  and 
again,  these  theories,  unless  we  can  show  some  results  for  them. 

Now,  a  year  ago  last  fall  we  had  some  splendid  seedlings  at  our 
State  Fair,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  them  excelled.  But  a 
few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Sias  and  myself  went  down  to  see  the  trees. 
Well,  it  shows  the  difference,  perhaps,  between  Mr.  Sias  and  myself; 
I  may  be  disposed  to  be  over-critical  and  to  look  for  the  faults  in  a 
thing;  but  as  Mr.  Sias  would  open  his  eyes  so  widely  at  those  **  splen- 
did apples,"  I  said,  **  Mr.  Sias,  look  down  here,  that  tree  is  dead." 
And  there  it  was,  rotten  all  through  the  sides  and  half  the  limbs;  the 
tree  was  already  killed. 

So  with  all  these  seedlings;  this  Peerless  seedling  may  accomplish 
something,  but  if  it  has  been  growing  so  long  as  Mr.  Brand  states, 
why  haven't  we  some  results  from  them?  Let  us  graft  it  and  see 
what  it  will  do  under  other  conditions,  and  before  we  reiterate  it 
again  let  us  have  the  results. 

Now,  there  is  our  friend  Gideon  out  here,  who  talks  so  hopefully; 
his  Wealthy  apple  is  failing.  And  I  don't  know  to-day — except  in 
our  favorable  points  in  our  State — of  a  single  apple  that  will  stand; 
I  know  it  is  so  at  least  in  our  section  of  the  State.  I  believe  in  telling 
the  truth  about  these  things,  and  not  deceive  ourselves  or  deceive 
others  with  these  grand  platitudes  that  mean  nothing.  I  believe  in 
experimenting  with  these  things  hopefully,  and  doing  the  best  we  can 
and  not  saying  much  about  it  until  we  get  a  few  results.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pearce  said  he  believed  in  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  story 
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of  the  preacher  who  delivered  the  same  sermon  repeatedly — tocontinut 
preaching  the  same  sermon  until  he  got  the  people  to  *'act."  The 
planting  of  seedlings  had  been  advocated  for  thirty  years,  and  when 
the  advice  was  heeded  they  would  then  have  fruit. 

Mr  Sias  said  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  Bible  student,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  The  tree 
alluded  to  was  Hart  No.  1.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  ground 
was  almost  completely  covered  with  large,  fine  fruit,  larger  than  the 
Baldwin  or  Ben  Davis,  and  resembling  the  latter,  and  the  tree  was 
very  well  loaded.  It  was  closely  environed  with  willows  and  wild 
plums,  and  showed  injury  from  blight,  but  was  living  to  the  very  tip 
buds.  If  such  fruit  could  be  raised  only  on  ""  dead  trees,*'  he  favored 
planting  that  kind.  This  tree  had  been  very  productive  and  began  to 
bear  when  seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  Mr.  Brand  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  judging  the 
good  or  bad  character  of  a  tree  not  from  its  hardiness  but  its  fruit. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  seen  the  Hart  seedling  before  the  last  hard 
winter  and  found  it  injured  on  one  side  from  rabbits,  a  plow,  or  some 
other  cause,  which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Duchess  or  anything 
else.  He  did  not  consider  it  as  hardy  as  some  other  seedlings,  but  had 
found  sound  wood  upon  it  on  examination  after  the  recent  hard  win* 
ter,  and  it  was  somewhat  hardier  than  Wealthy. 

He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brand  that  Duchess  was  the  only  Rus- 
sian variety  that  was  hardy;  from  the  great  number  of  varieties  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Budd  and  Mr.  Gibb  several  could  be  named  that  were 
hardier.  Hibernal,  with  Mr.  Tuttle  of  Baraboo,  was  the  finest  of  all 
in  his  orchard ;  the  tops  come  out  and  make  a  beautiful  tree,  and  he 
has  two  trees  without  a  blemish;  it  is  bearing  well  and  the  season  is 
December.  It  is  hardier  and  may  be  better  to  propagate  from  than 
Duchess.  By  growing  seedlings  we  may  hope  to  develop  a  pomology 
that  will  produce  the  finest  fruits  on  the  continent.  The  time  is 
coming  when  Minnesota  will  have  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  her  own, 
and  some  to  supply  Eastern  markets.  Let  us  test  these  Russians,  for 
there  may  be  many  valuable  varieties  among  them.  He  had  tried 
over  three  hundred  varieties  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  of  the  old 
varieties  that  were  hardy.  He  made  more  money  from  Talman  Sweet 
than  any  other  one  variety,  but  many  never  paid  first  cost  of  the 
trees. 

We  have  had  something  unusual  in  our  winters  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  The  first  injury  to  trees  the  season  of  1884-5  was  about 
the  sixteenth  of  November.     Mr.  Lord,  of  Minnesota  City,  called  at- 
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tention  to  that  fact,  and  we  examined  a  lot  of  trees  and  found  two- 
thirds  of  them  injured  before  there  was  any  frost  in  the  ground.  In 
February  and  March  there  was  a  number  of  summer-like  days  when 
the  sap  came  up  and  the  thermometer  again  ran  down  suddenly  to  zero 
point,  causing  a  further  injury  to  trees. 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  you  ever  known  a  similar  combination  of  cir- 
cimstances  before? 

Mr.  Harris.  No.  And  I  wanted  to  mention  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  trees  in  1872-3,  when  the  cause  of  injury  was  root-killing.  That 
winter  Duchess  and  other  hardy  Russians  on  their  own  roots  were  in- 
jured more  badly  than  native  varieties. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Horticulturists:  I  have 
come  up  here  to  try  and  learn  something,  but  I  find  that  your  Society 
or  the  most  of  its  members  are  different  from  ours.  We  should  ben- 
efit by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  from  each  other's  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  our  friend  over  there  and  several  others,  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  if  they  don't  see  and  feel  and  know,  and  have  it  right 
in  their  hand,  they  wont  believe  anything.  The  only  way  to  do  is  as 
the  schoolmaster  did  with  those  who  didn't  believe  in  the  North  Pole 
—pound  it  into  their  heads  some  way  or  other.  I  am  a  seedling  man; 
and  here  I  want  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  report  of  the  pom- 
ologist,  Mr.  Van  Deman,  and  from  Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  Arkansas  Mr.  Van  Deman  says:  ''One 
thing  that  interested  me  particularly  was  the  large  number  of  seed- 
ling apples  of  high  quality;  I  think  fully  fifty  varieties  were  shown 
that  were  entirely  new.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  further  trial  by 
experimenters,  and  a  very  few  are  described  and  illustrated  in  this  re- 
port, as  well  as  some  already  somewhat  known." 

To  save  time  I  want  to  read  further  and  let  you  know  that  you  have 
the  best  apple  in  the  whole  catalogue,  originated  right  here  by  your 
own  door-step.  You  say  prove  it;  well,  I  read  from  what  Dr.  Hoskins 
Bays,  along  towards  the  last  of  this  same  report. 

''  But  the  future  leading  winter  market  apple  of  the  cold  North  must 
surpass  Scott's  Winter  in  size  and  in  dessert  quality,  and  I  am  anxious- 
ly looking  to  Mr.  Gideon's  extensive  orchards,  produced  under  his  sys- 
tem of  crossing,  for  the  desired  apple.  He  has  already  announced  a 
seedling  of  the  Wealthy  almost  duplicating  its  other  qualities,  with  a 
longer  season,  which  he  calls  the  '  Peter;'  and  I  believe  he,  or  some 
other  Northwestern  experimenter,  proceeding  on  the  same  principle, 
will  soon  give  us  a  Northern  equal  (or  superior)  to  the  Baldwin.  This 
is  alone  needed  to  give  the  cold  North  the  lead  in  orcharding,  for  it  is 
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a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  long  days  of  our  Northern  summers  are 
in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  that  combination  of  high  color,  de- 
licate texture  and  fine  aroma  which  sells  an  apple  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Already  the  Wealthy  is  being  shipped  to  England  from  Canada 
with  profit,  and  a  long  keeping  Wealthy  is  all  that  is  now  required  to 
become  the  leading  commercial  apple  of  America." 

You  want  something  better!  Why  don't  you  use  what  you  hav«, 
farmers?  [Laughter.]  And  in  addition  to  that  try  experiments, 
every  one  of  you.  Plant  the  seeds  of  every  good  apple  that  comes 
in  your  way;  save  the  good  and  discard  the  unworthy.  If  we  are  to 
produce  good  apples  we  must  originate  them  from  a  combination  of 
native  seedlings  and  New  Russians,  to  supply  every  quarter  section 
with  orchards,  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  don't  know  as  I  would  say  a  word  on  this  question 
only  for  a  sort  of  fellow  feeling  I  have  for  my  brother  delegate  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Be  a  little  careful  you  don't  get  me  into  such  a 
scrape  as  you  did  when  we  roomed  together  at  Dubuque.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dartt.  I  would  say  that  I  have  hopes  with  Mr.  Harris  of  get- 
ting hardy  varieties  of  apples,  but  I  don't  believe  in  these  theories 
that  we  have  them  now.  It  is  easy  to  take  the  ground  of  our  friend 
Pearce;  on  the  theory  perhaps  that  a  lie  well  stuck  to  is  as  good  as 
the  truth.  [Laughter.]  If  this  theory  will  win  I  have  no  doubt  we 
will  have  lots  of  apples  in  Minnesota.  That  may  be  so«  and  perhaps  I 
had  better  not  say  anything:  more. 

Mr.  Sias.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  just  a  word  of  {this  paper 
of  Mr.  Brand's.  I  notice  that  he  gave  us  some  valuable  statistics  in 
the  fitst  part  of  it.  In  the  last  part  there  was  something  objectiona- 
ble, to  the  effect  that  we  have  nothing  from  the  old  country  but  Duch- 
ess that  are  valuable.  Let  us  look  at  that  point  a  moment;  doesn't  it 
seem  a  little  singular  that  we  have  imported  five  hundred  varieties 
from  Russia  and  that  this  is  the  only  one  among  the  number  of  merit? 

Mr.  Thompson.      There  are  over  1,700  I  think  in  Prof.  Budd's  list. 

Mr.  Sias.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  very  improbable  that  Duchess  is  the 
only  valuable  variety.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Enow  Enothings  who 
wanted  to  put  none  but  American  born  citizens  on  guard — a  very 
grave  mistake,  indeed !  We  admit  Duchess  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  cut-leaf  weeping  birch  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  ornamental  trees;  and  for  general  cultivation 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Norway  spruce.  We  must  not  be  too 
selfish,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  from  this  convention  leaving  the 
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impression  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  in  nothing  among 
those  1,700  varieties  that  is  good  for  anything.  Let  us  test  them  a 
little  farther.  We  have  many  varieties  hardier  than  the  Duchess  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  This  discussion  would  appear  much  better 
in  Southern  Iowa,  Illinois  or  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Dartt.     If  we  have  found  but  one  valuable  apple  in  over  1,700 
does  that  class  them  in  a  very  favorable  light  before  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Sias.    I  do  not  admit  we  have  found  but  one  good  variety  among 
that  number. 
Mr.  Harris.    I  contend  that  they  haven't  had  a  fair  show. 
President  Elliot.     I  have  been  very  much  amused  to  see  how  this 
paper  has  stirred  up  the  animals,  especially  the  Russians,  this  great 
Northern  Bear.     Brother  Fuller  asks  the  que^ion  why  we  are  always 
tinkering  at  this  seedling  question.    We  have  got  to  keep  this  thing 
before  the  people,  or  we  shouldn't  accomplish  anything.    Out  of  a 
great  deal  of  brush  we  may  find  something  of  value.    We  are  going  to 
get  something,  and  in  this  method,  if  no  other,  I  hope  we  shall  keep 
trying,  and  if  we  don't  secure  the  object  sought  for  this  year  perhaps 
we  will  in  the  next  one.   When  we  look  at  the  vast  territory  of  Russia 
and  see  how  they  have  succeeded  it  should  give  us  hope  that  we  may 
be  fully  successful. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Fuller  makes  a  mistake  in  saying  we  have  less 
apples  now  than  we  had  sixteen  years  ago.  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  in 
regard  to  the  general  planting  of  apple  trees,  but  I  do  believe  Duchess 
is  the  best  of  anything  we  have  for  the  people  at  present.  We  have 
to-day  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  healthy  fruit  trees  in  Min* 
nesota  we  had  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Dartt.     No,  we  haven't. 

Mr.  Smith.   In  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  more  good,  clean 
fruit  trees  planted  than  at  any  other  stage  of  our  history. 
Mr.  Catler.    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  Trees  that  went  through  the  winter  of  1883  and  4  will 
be  worth  something.  If  we  continue  to  plant,  as  Mr.  Harris  says,  we 
will  soon  have  an  abundance  of  fruit,  for  we  may  not  experience  such 
another  winter  in  twenty-five  years. 
Mr.  Dartt.  It  hits  us  about  every  other  winter;  we  got  it  last  year. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  have  talked  with  farmers  in  all  portions  of  the  State 
and  believe  we  are  gaining  ground.  I  saw  more  than  a  hundred  Min- 
nesota seedlings  on  exhibition  at  fairs  last  fall,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous trees  to  be  found  all  over  the  State  that  bear  fruit  and  do  not  show 
much,  if^ny  injury. 
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Mr.  Thompson.     If  we  only  have  faith  we  shall  reap. 

Mr.  Dartt.     Faith  without  works  is  dead. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  it  wasn't  for  faith  we  could  accomplish  but  lit- 
tle. We  are  commanded  to  make  use  of  the  talent  placed  in  our  hands 
and  we  must  do  it  if  we  are  to  make  our  farms  pleasant,  beautify  the 
country  and  produce  healthful  food. 

Reports  were  then  called  for  from  experimental  stations. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  MINNESOTA  CITY. 
By  0.  M.  Lord,  Superintendent. 

The  season  has  not  been  favorable  in  experimenting  with  seeds, 
plants  and  trees  at  this  station. 

Some  apple  trees  that  were  transplanted  and  set  carefully  at  the 
usual  depth  perished  with  drouth.  Others  that  were  set  at  the  least 
two  feet  deepy  made  a  good  growth 

NATIVE  PLUMS. 

Of  plum  scions  that  were  set  in  good  season  and  with  more  than 
usual  care,  not  more  than  one  per  cent  grew;  probably  owing  to  a 
violent  storm  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow  that  immediately  followed  the 
fine  weather  when  they  were  set. 

A  quantity  of  seed  also  failed  to  germinate  that  had  been  exposed 
to  frost  and  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ground  has  not  been 
disturbed,  and  they  may  grow  next  spring,  but  a  year's  time  has  been 
lost. 

Ten  varieties  of  plums  were  received  from  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College;  two  from  Mr.  Pond,  of  Kasson;  two  from  Mr.  Brand,  of 
Faribault,  and  a  few  others  from  localities  near  by,  which  has  in- 
creased the  collection  here  to  over  thirty  kinds.  Some  of  these  will 
prove  to  be  valuable  for  general  cultivation;  and  others,  particularly 
the  Chickisaws,  will  be  abandoned;  also  Prunus  Simoni. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  here  to  the  remarks  of  *'  The  Parmer'* 
upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harris,  published  last  spring,  in  regard  to 
the  hardiness  of  Chickisaw  plums  at  this  station.  *'  The  Farmer  " 
assumed  that  the  failure  of  one  nursery  to  carry  trees  through  the 
winter  was  no  test  of  their  adaptibility  to  this  climate.  Mr.  Harris 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  conditions,  while  "  The  Farmer "  was 
not.    I  would  say  that  this  station  is  not  a  commercial  nursery,  and 
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conid  have  no  object  in  jumping  at  conclasioaa.  And  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  heretofore  grown  in  this  vicinity  grafted  and  seedling 
apples  and  other  fruits  that  have  not  succeeded  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  location  is  most  favorable  for 
fruits  not  entirely  hardy.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  last  few 
winters  have  not  been  considered  test  winters,  and  we  conclude  that 
when  trees  winter-kill  to  the  ground  here,  they  are  not  well  adapted 
to  general  cultivation  when  exposed  to  greater  risk. 

SHALL  FKUITS. 

The  protracted  drouth  materially  interfered  with  some  of  the  work 
in  small  fruits,  and  very  little  was  accomplished.  One  row  of  Stone's 
Hardy  blackberry  was  set  ne^t  to  a  row  of  Ancient  Briton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  Also  a  row  of  Cook's  Windom  Dewberry  by  the 
side  of  a  row  of  Lucretia  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  grapes  lona,  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Empire  State.  Massasoit, 
Lindley  and  Wilder  have  been  added  to  the  list.  The  only  strawberries 
set  for  trial  are  Crawford's  No.  6  and  the  Jessie. 

BXPBEIMKNTAL  WORK. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  experiment  stations  a  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Iowa  stations  writes  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  burlesque  about 
some  of  them.  Query :  May  the  same  criticism,  or  even  a  more  defin« 
ite  one,  be  applied  to  ours?  If  our  critic  should  base  his  remarks  upon 
what  we  have  not  done,  I  fear  he  would  have  a  wide  field  of  labor.  If, 
however,  he  should  carefully  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
labor,  the  subject  would  be  placed  in  a  different  light.  A  very  few  of 
these  difficulties  may  here  be  stated  as  an  apology,  or  excuse,  for  light 
work  and  meager  reports.  So  far  as  I  am  acquinted  with  the  expori- 
menters,  not  one  can  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  work, 
and  if  he  could,  the  results  are  always  doubtful,  and  the  money  value 
thereof  (to  himself)  more  than  doubtful.  We  have  no  organized  means 
of  obtaining  seeds,  plants  and  trees  to  experiment  with,  but  have  been 
wholly  dependent,  so  far,  on  our  own  resources.  We  have  had  no 
clearly  defined  system  of  work,  of  instruction,  nor  advice;  and  the 
only  intimation  I  have  seen  as  to  what  is  expected  of  us  was  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Farmer.  In  noticing  the  call  for  the  annual  meeting, 
it  said:  "Above  all,  those  present  will  expect  to  hear  detailed  reports 
of  operations  at  the  experiment  stations." 

In  appointing  these  stations  it  was  understood  that  the  Society  de- 
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sired  fraits  tested,  as  fco  their  quality,  adaptability  and  hardiness,  and 
also  desired  the  results  to  be  made  known  generally  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  plant;  but  in  looking  for  these  reports  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  most  fruits  a  series  of  experiments,  ex- 
tending  over  several  years,  may  be  necessary  to  establish  their  value. 
If  results  are  given  by  only  one  experimenter  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  a  thing  may  succeed  or  fail  when  tried  by  another  in  a  differ- 
ent locality,  unless  all  the  conditions  are  understood  in  making  the 
tests.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Society  establish  some  system 
of  uniformity  of  work  among  the  stations,  in  pairs,  or  among  a  greater 
number,  if  a  larger  range  is  desired  for  any  specialty 


EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  AT  ROCHESTER. 

By  A.  W.  Sias,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : 

We  have  now  sixteen  experimental  stations  and  are  anxious  for 
more  providing  there  is  another  man  in  the  State  who  is  so  heavily 
laden  with  love  for  the  business  that  he  is  willing  to  **  work  for  noth- 
ing and  board  himself,"  as  Brother  Dartt  said  in  reference  to  extend- 
ing the  borders  and  increasing  the  laboring  force  of  the  Olmsted 
County  Horticultural  Society.  In  common  warfare,  volunteers  make 
the  best  soldiers,  while  those  who  enlist  for  fame  or  money  make  the 
best  thieves.  Now  in  this  battle  for  the  '*  coming  winter  apple"  and 
the  amelioration  of  other  fruits,  we  want  superintendents  that  will 
work  hard  for  the  love  they  bear  the  cause,  whether  paid  or  not,  and 
leave  the  responsibility  for  short  comings  and  poor  work  at  the  door 
of  the  State  legislature. 

Our  last  report  shows  only  seven  superintendents  heard  from. 
What  does  this  mean,  unless  it  is  that  it  takes  money  to  make  the 
mare  go?  The  majority  of  these  superintendents  are  men  of  limited 
means,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  put  much  time  into  experimental 
work  without  a  reasonable  compensation.  0.  M.  Lord  struck  the 
**  key  note  *'  when  he  made  the  suggestion  that  the  superintendent  at 
each  station  be  given  a  specialty  for  which  he  was  best  adapted.  For 
instance,  give  the  superintendent  at  the  State  University  farm  a 
branch  of  work  that  requires  the  deepest  scientific  research;  0.  M. 
Lord  the  development  of  our  native  plums;  Peter  M.  Gideon  to  con- 
tinue the  grand  work  left  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  *'  nurseries  con- 
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tained  in  1823  no  less  than  ^,000  seedlings  of  merit  ;*'  the  superinten- 
dent at  Rochester  would  like  to  ape  Andrew  Enight  (on  a  very  small 
scale,  of  course)  and  so  obtain  a  cross  between  the  McMahon  White 
and  the  Autumn  Streaked,  also  cross  the  Red  Cheeked,  Red  Anis, 
Antonoyka,  White  Pigeon  and  Russian  Green  with  McMahon  or  some 
better  keeper.  In  other  words  to  make  a  specialty  of  hand  fertiliza- 
tion. In  this  way  let  each  superintendent  choose  a  specialty  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted.  If  this  plausible  scheme  of  Mr.  Lord's  could  be  car- 
ried out  the  whole  Northwest  would  soon  begin  to  see  that  our  exper- 
imental stations  were  made  to  perform  a  grand  work.  C.  3.  Patten 
hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head  when  he  remarked :  "  Gentlemen,  we 
need  a  Van  Mons  and  an  Andrew  Enight  in  every  state  of  the  North- 
west." 

The  past  extreme  winter,  and  summer's  drouth,  admonish  us  of  the 
necessity  of  clinging  to  the  Russians.  This  and  many  other  genera- 
tions shall  pass  away  before  they  go  out  of  date.  At  least  our  experi- 
ments point  to  this  conclusion. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  Brandy  wine  raspberry  is  about  what  we 
want.  It  stands  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold  equal  to  the 
Tomer;  yields  better  with  us,  and  is  more  attractive  on  the  market. 
We  think  it  has  no  peer  as  a  keeper  or  shipper  among  red  raspberries. 
Schaffer's  Gollossal  is  very  large,  but  inferior  to  the  Brandy  wine  as  a 
shipping  berry. 

The  Jessie  strawberry  has  only  been  with  us  one  season,  but  looks 
▼ery  promising;  but  as  we  are  never  satisfied  short  of  perfection,  we 
propose  to  fruit  a  seedling  from  the  «Jessie  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Manchester  was  one  of  the  very  best  with  us  this  year.  Old  Ironclad, 
best  of  the  early  varieties. 

The  Windom  dewberry  behaves  better  than  the  Lucretia.  Shell- 
bark  hickory  trees  grown  from  seed  raised  on  the  grounds  of  J.  S. 
Harris  in  Houston  county,  now  two  years  old,  are  likely  to  stand  the 
raeket. 

EVERGREENS. 

The  thirty  varieties  of  evergreens  on  our  experimental  grounds, 
prove  to  us  most  conclusively  that  Minnesota,  any  part,  is  the  genial 
clime  and  soil  for  evergreens.  The  Norway  Maple  and  Sycamore  have 
proven  too  tender.  The  Rocky  mountain  conifers  from  D.  S.  Grimes 
of  Denver,  Col.,  and  from  Robt.  Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  are  doing 
finely. 

The  Rockford  plum  from  C.  G.  Patten,  is  fine.    Fay's  currant  is  a 
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failure  with  us.  The  plants  from  Chas.  Luedloff,  Ostheim  cherry, 
weeping  willow  from  Europe,  the  new  lilac,  philadelphus,  etc.,  are  all 
doing,  nicely.  We  had  a  round  bed  of  thirty  or  forty  Hydrangea 
panieulata  grandifloria*s  all  in  bloom  at  one  time  that  made  a  grand 
display. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  AT  LA  CRESCENT. 
By  J.  8.  Harris,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  : 

My  report  of  the  work  of  last  year  shall  be  very  brief.  I  think  I 
am  making  progress  slowly. 

The  few  varieties  of  Russian  apple  trees  heretofore  reported  upon 
came  through  last  winter  all  right.  The  variety  I  suppose  to  be  Os- 
trokoff  Glass,  Antonovka,  Orel  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Anis, 
are  making  the  most  satisfactory  growth.  One  tree  of  Anis,  bore 
one  specimen  of  medium  size,  green  and  red  striped;  quality  excel- 
lent, ripe  September  10th. 

Have  added  to  my  list  of  Russian  apples  for  trial;  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Early  Glass,  Repka,  Lords  apple,  Juicy  Burr,  Red  Cheeked, 
Beautiful  Arcad,  Switzer  and  Vargil. 

Plum  trees  bloomed  freely  but  did  not  mature  any  fruit.  I  have 
added  one  variety  of  Russian  plums. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  and  an  attack  of  sickness  when  my  trees 
needed  most  attention,  some  of  them  failed  to  live,  and  none  of  them 
have  made  a  strong  growth;  so  if  they  kill  out  this  winter  I  shall  not 
attribute  it  to  the  varieties,  or  blame  the  parties  I  procured  them 
from.  I  have  also  added  six  trees,  one  year  old,  of  Hotchkiss  Seed- 
ling; all  lived  and  doing  well. 

Russian  pears  did  not  kill  out,  but  are  not  making  a  satisfactory 
growth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Salome  apple.  The  celebrated 
Mann  apple  again  killed  to  the  ground  and  it  is  useless  to  try  it 
longer.  Have  one  tree  of  the  Oideon  apple;  it  did  not  winter  kill  bat 
was  bark  burnt  by  the  October  freeze. 

The  Niagara  grape  is  not  doing  well  with  me.  It  drops  its  foliage 
too  early.     Shall  try  it  again  with  new  plants. 

I  now  have  good  facilities  for  conducting  experimental  work,  and 
will  promise  to  take  charge  of  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  any  new  varie- 
ties of  fruit  sent  to  me  and  make  impartial  reports  upon  the  same. 
Promising  varieties  o(  native  plums  are  especially  desired. 
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Thanks  are  due  to  0.  M.  Lord^  Chas.  Luedloff;  Carver,  Dewain  Cook, 
and  Joe  Wood,  Windoro;  S.  D.  Richardson,  Winnebago  City,  and  J. 
0.  Barrett,  Browns  Valley,  for  favors  received. 


EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  AT  FARIBAULT. 
By  0.  F.  Brandy  Superintendent 

This  station  is  on  comparatively  high  timber  land.  The  surface  soil 
is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  underlaid  with  a  yellowish  and  blue, 
porusclay  subsoil;  soil  naturally  moist;  exposed  to  west  and  south; 
protected  by  higher  ground  north  and  east;  the  valley  of  the  Strait 
being  less  than  a  mile  west  and  less  than  a  mile  south;  the  river  being 
about  150  feet  lower  than  our  station. 

Here  we  never  have  been  able  to  raise  a  good  tree  or  get  fruit  of  any 
account  from  Fameuse,  Perry  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Haas,  Red  As* 
irachan,  or  Talman  Sweet.  Such  early  bearing  sorts  as  Price's  Sweet 
or  Wealthy  have  borne  one  good  crop  as  young  trees  and  then  died. 

In  1877  we  planted  about  one  thousand  two-year-old  Wealthy  which 
nearly  all  died  in  1884.  In  1875  we  budded  a  large  number  of  crab 
trees  with  Miller*s  seedlings  of  the  Duchess;  all  of  the  crab  trees  on 
which  we  budded  were  killed  with  blight,  except  two  Beaches  Sweet; 
those  two  are  fine,  large  trees  and  have  borne  fruit  for  nine  or  ten 
years.  One  of  them  is  an  apple  a  few  days  later  than  Duchess  and 
not  quite  as  large;  less  acid  than  the  parent,  but  otherwise  almost  an 
exact  reproduction  of  Duchess.  An  examination  since  the  extreme 
cold  of  Jan.  21,  1888,  (48"^  below  zero),  and  also  since  the  thaw 
which  has  taken  place  since  the'extreme  cold,  shows  no  perceptible 
injury  to  the  wood.  The  original  tree  of  this  variety,  now  about 
twenty  years  old,  is  still  in  good  condition  and  a  heavy  bearer.  The 
other  tree  bears  an  apple  very  much  like  the  Janet,  and  seems  to  be 
equally  hardy.  In  quality  it  is  third  rate  or  about  like  Lieby  or  Hi- 
bernal, as  known  to  us.  The  young  trees  of  this  variety  are  as  hardy 
as  Duchess.  It  forms  a  low,  spreading  top,  similar  to  Leiby.  We 
have  one  seedling  about  nine  years  old  which  bore  a  fair  crop  in  1886. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  Fameuse,  of  fair  quality,  about  a  month 
later  than  Duchess;  seems  to  be  crab  wood. 

We  also  have  a  crab  or  Hybrid  thirty-two  years  old,  called  the 
Berry,  named  after  the  originator,  the  late  Hon.  J.  M.  Berry  of  Min- 
neapolis.   The  fruit  is  the  size  of  Transcendent,   about  the  same 
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season;  handsome  and  better  in  quality.  The  tree  is  fifty -two  inches 
in  circumference  and  thirty  feet  across  the  top.     It  is  a  true  ironclad. 

We  have  one  tree  of  Drake  apple,  top  worked  on  a  seedling  crab. 
This  tree  bore  more  than  a  barrel  of  fine  apples  in  1886.  The  original 
Drake  was  a  seedling  near  Northfield,  grown  from  seed  from  New 
Hampshire  about  1856  or  1857.  It  was  dug  out  as  worthless  in  1873. 
Our  lire  bearing  Drake  is  the  only  one  left  of  several  fine  top-grafted 
trees;  and  the  reason  why  it  is  a  good  tree  is  because  it  is  on  a  hardy 
stock,  and  has  formed  a  low  spreading,  heavy  top  to  the  southwest, 
that  shades  the  forks  of  the  tree  from  the  sun. 

Of  the  Peerless  apple  last  spring  we  used  it  to  top-graft  seven  van- 
'Cties  of  crab  apples  besides  putting  in  a  few  hundred  root  grafts.  All 
the  top  grafts  made  a  good  growth  and  we  will  be  able  to  report  upon 
it  more  fully  after  another  season's  growth. 

RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

We  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  sixty-five  varieties  of  New  Russian  apples.  Some  of  them  I 
top- worked  on  bearing  crab  trees  and  the  rest  were  stock-grafted  close 
to  the  ground  on  four-year-old  seedling  crab  trees.  All  of  those  top- 
rafted  on  bearing  trees  came  into  bearing  but  soon  killed  with  blight. 
Some  of  them  were  on  the  Berry  crab,  above  mentioned;  not  one  was 
left  in  1879.  Of  those  grafted  at  the  ground  nearly  all  came  into 
bearing  but  soon  died — with  blight  or  cold.  Most  of  them  bore  fruit 
of  a  worthless  character.  Four  trees  are  still  alive,  two  of  them  bear 
a  small  crop  of  worthless  apples.  One  bears  a  few  very  small,  early 
apple,  not  so  large  as  Transcendent;  a  very  fair  fruit  for  its  size.  The 
other  is  a  very  fine  tree  but  bears  only  a  small  crop  of  fair-sized  sweet 
apples.  There  were  two  fine  trees  of  Longfield  that  bore  a  fair  crop 
in  1882,  but  killed  in  188^;  were  badly  injured  in  1883. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  we  set  out  one  hundred  two-year-old  trees  re- 
■ceived  from  Prof.  Budd.  There  has  not  been  a  blossom  on  any  one 
of  them  yet,  and  but  few  if  any  of  them  will  stand  this  climate.  At 
the  present  time  they  do  not  look  as  though  they  were  adapted  to  this 
latitude. 

Last  spring  we  transplanted  about  seventy -five  seedling  Duchess 
into  orchard  rows.  These  trees  were  grown  from  seed  saved  from 
Duchess  apples  which  were  latest  in  ripening.  Every  tree  made  a 
^ood  growth  last  season,  A  few  months  more  time  is  necesary  to  en- 
able us  to  see  what  efifect  48*^  below  zero  has  had  on  newly  trans* 
planted  Duchess  seedlings. 
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We  have  about  thirty  deedlings  from  Peerless,  many  of  which  show 
a  good  leaf,  but  they  are  only  one  yeas  old;  still  it  is  possible  that 
some  one  of  them  may  become  prominent  in  some  future  report.  We 
have  about  forty  good  bearing  trees  of  Tetofsky  left,  out  of  150  grown 
from  root  grafts,  set  in  1870  and  1872.  The  greatest  loss  among  them 
was  in  1884.  We  have  never  lost  any  Duchess,  and  have  seven  trees 
that  have  been  growing  in  our  orchard  twenty*one  years. 

We  have  used  evergreens  freely  for  protection  and  windbreaks, 
hundreds  of  which  are  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  We  strongly  re- 
commend the  use  of  evergreens  around  every  farxn  home.  White 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  White  and  Red  Cedar,  and  on  moist  or  clay  soil 
the  Balsam  Fir.  The  Norway  Spruce  is  not  desirable  in  the  windy 
prairie  portion  of  the  State.  The  Scotch  Pine  is  valuable  both  for 
timber  belts  around  fields  and  for  fuel.  We  have  learned  that  a  dry 
round  stick  of  Scotch  Pine  eight  inches  in  diameter  will  keep  fire  in  a 
heating  stove  longer  than  a  stick  of  hard  maple  of  the  same  size.  That 
is  something  worth  knowing. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  LITCHFIELD. 
By  G.  W,  Fuller,  Superintendent. 

The  Russian  apple  trees  obtained  from  Prof.  Budd  in  1885  have  all 
failed.  Of  the  trees  obtained  in  1886,  the  cherries  and  pears  all  died 
or  were  killed  to  the  snow  line.  A  few  varieties  have  done  fairly 
well,  the  Hibernal  I  think  doing  the  best. 

The  Red  and  Yellow  willows  and  some  of  the  poplars  promise  very 
well.    I  cannot  bjat  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  from  them  some  valu 
able  additions  to  our  forest  timber. 

BBPOBT  ON  PBurr. 

Our  crop  of  apples  was  very  small,  only  a  few  Transcendents;  and 
these  were  mostly  grown  on  a  few  orchards  in  the  timber.  The  few 
raspberry  bushes  we  have  bore  exceedingly  well,  especially  where  the 
canes  were  buried.  Gooseberries  and  currants  bore  less  than  quarter 
of  a  crop.  The  strawberry  promised  very  finely  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  the  dry  weather  diminished  the  crop  very  much ;  still 
our  strawberry  crop  was  the  largest  we  ever  had. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  CARVER. 
By  Chaa.  Luedlof^  Superintendent. 

With  great  pleasure  I  send  my  report  of  results  in  horticulture  the 
past  year.  I  begin  with  the  apple  as  our  leading  fruit.  I  cannot  say 
much  about  the  fruit  crop,  because  the  old  trees  are  all  dead,  an  they 
are  also  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Next  spring  I  will  re- 
plant, for  a  new  beginning,  with  one  and  two'-yetr  old  Russians. 

The  little  Russians  I  experimented  with  last  year  suffered  greatly 
from  the  effects  of  drifting  snow,  most  of  them  being  broken  down. 
I  had  to  cut  them  back,  but  most  of  them  made  a  growth  of  foar 
feet  and  over,  in  a  very  dry  season,  none  of  my  trees  blighting.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  getting  more  durable  trees  from  the  Russian  kinds 
than  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  seedlings,  as  the  latter  kinds  do 
not  ripen  their  wood  early  enough  to  enter  the  winter  in  good  condi- 
tion; most  of  my  seedlings  were  lost  on  account  of  this. 

It  is  evident  that  a  seedling  may  flourish  and  bear  well  in  its  native 
place  for  many  years,  but  when  propagated  and  transplanted  in  a  dif- 
ferent soil  and  location,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  failure. 

All  new  seedlings  recommended  to  us  should  first  be  tested  at  every 
experimental  station,  and  we  must  also  test  the  Russian  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  way  we  will  reach  the  point  we  are  seeking  sooner,  and 
find  the  hardiest  kinds  for  general  planting. 

My  plum  crop  was  good,  but  the  fruit  was  not  as  large  or  of  as  fine 
a  flavor  as  in  previous  years.  Most  of  my  trees  are  the  best  of  na- 
tive and  seedling  varieties;  besides  these  I  have  under  culture  the 
Weaver,  De  Sota,  Newton  Egg,  Peach,  Forest  Gtarden,  Miner;  Wolf 
and  Speer  are  new.  My  Russian  plums  not  being  quite  as  hardy,  I 
cover  them,  as  I  wish  to  use  them  for  crossing  with  the  natives,  and, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  get  a  kind  with  firm  flesh  that  will  be  good  for 
drying. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  poor;  the  first  picking  was  middling; 
after  this  the  berries  were  small  and  of  a  poor  flavor,  the  plants  were 
nearly  dead  on  account  of  the  drouth,  but  happily  on  the  first  of  July 
we  had  a  heavy  rain,  more  following  later,  and  before  winter  the 
plants  were  in  a  splendid  condition,  with  a  good  prospect  for  a  fine 
crop  next  year. 

My  grape  crop  was  fine  in  quality  and  quantity,  over  thirty  kinds 
bearing.  The  best  are  Barry,  Rogers  No.  43,  Rogers  No.  38,  Brighton, 
Beauty  of  Minnesota,  Eldorado,  Worden,  Rochester,  l)uchess,  New 
Haven,  Green's  Extra  Early  and  Martha.    But  it  should  be  stated  as 
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a  fact  that  no  one  grape  is  suited  to  all  localities;  neither  is  there  any 
one  locality  which  is  suited  to  all  grapes;  this  must  be  determined  by 
experiments. 

The  blackberry  crop  was  short.  Snyder  was  small  and  sour;  An- 
cient Briton  was  much  better. 

OBMAHBKTAL  AND  F0RB8T  TRBB8. 

Ornamental  trees  should  be  planted  on  a  larger  scale  around  dwell- 
ings, school  houses,  churches  and  in  public  parks,  and  thus  beautify 
the  country. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  the  replanting  of  forest  trees  to  take  the 
place  of  our  destroyed  forests,  and  also  the  planting  of  new  forests, 
that  the  climate  may  be  healthy  (.nd  productive.  I  give  a  list  of  the 
kinds  I  find  to  be  adapted  to  our  climate : 

Acer  campeatre.     A  small,  stocky  tree,  small,  handsome  foliage. 

Acer  Wier's  lancinecUum.  Wier's  cut  leaved  silver  maple.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  silver  leaved;  shoots  tender  and  drooping;  one  of  the 
best  lawn  trees. 

Acer  platanoides.     Only  hardy  enough  in  shady  places. 

Acer  atrqpurpureum.  Cut  leaved  purple  Japan  maple;  foliage  dark 
purple  and  deeply  cut;  very  ornamental;  stood  the  last  two  winters 
very  well. 

Acer  pdymarphum  atrapurpureum.  Blood  leaved  Japan  maple, 
bushy  shrub  and  dark  purple,  deeply  cut  leaves;  very  fine;  stood  the 
last  two  winters  well. 

Beitda  alba  fastigata.  Pyramidal  birch  of  elegant  pyramidal  habit, 
like  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

Betula  alba  European  white  birch  of  rapid  and  graceful  growth, 
and  having  silvery  bark;  after  the  trees  get  to  a  moderate  height  the 
branches  droop. 

Betula  pendula  laciniata.  Cut  leaved  weeping  birch.  One  of  the 
best  of  all  weeping  or  pendulous  trees,  with  finely  dissected  leaves  and 
whit^bark. 

Betula  atropurpurea.  Purple  leaved  birch,  having  purple  foliage; 
stood  two  winters  well. 

Catalpa  speciosa.  Western  Catalpa.  Did  well  in  sandy  ground  and 
timber. 

Larix  European.  European  Larch.  An  elegant,  rapid,  pyramidal 
tree;  small  branches  drooping;  should  be  more  of  them  planted  for 
timber. 
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PoptUus  alba  CalUana.  Similar  to  the  lombardj,  with  silrery  cat 
leayes;  very  ornamental. 

Populus  Petroosky.  P.  heroelensis.  P.  pyramicUUis  /astigata.  P. 
pyramidalis  Siberica.  P.  laurifolia.  P.  certinemis.  Fine  ornament- 
al and  timber  trees. 

Populus  monUifera  Van  Oeerty.     With  yellow  leaves. 

Pyrus  acuparia.  European  mountain  ash;  a  fine  tree,  covered 
from  midsummer  till  winter  with  great  clusters  of  bright,  scarlet  ber- 
ries. 

Quercus  bicolar.  Q.  coccinea.  Q.  palustre.  Q.  prinus.  All  do  well 
in  our  climate. 

Quercus pedanculata.  From  Europe;  growth  more  rapid  than  our 
white  oak;  in  wood  it  is  just  as  good,  and  should  be  largely  planted 
for  timber. 

Salix  laurifdio.  Laurel-leaved  willow.  A  fine  ornamental  tree^ 
with  very  large,  shining  leaves. 

Salix  rosmarinifolia.    Rosmary-leaved  willow;  foliage  silvery. 

Salix  purpuria  pendula.  For  weeping  it  must  be  grafted  on  some 
stock  five  to  seven  feet  high. 

Salix  regalis.    Royal  willow ;  a  fine  tree,  silver  foliage. 

Salix  fragilis.     A  rapid  growing  tree,  for  timber. 

Salix  Kapoleanii.    A  fine  weeping  when  grafted  on  some  stock. 

CONIFBRA  Aim   BYSBOBBBKS. 

From  the  many  kinds  I  have  experimented  with  I  find  hardy  for  our 
climate  as  follows: 

Abies  Douglas,  Abies  alba,  Abies  nigra,  Picia  concclor^  Pinus  cembra, 
Pinus  massoniana,  Pinus  resinosa,  Pinus  munhus,  Pinus  ponderosa^ 
Abies  pungens 

Juniper  Sabina.  Sabin  Juniper.  A  dwarf  spreading  shrub,  suita- 
ble for  rock  work. 

Juniper  tamariscifolia.    For  rock  work. 

Juniper  squamata.    Scaled  juniper;  fine  for  rock  work. 

Juniper  Venusta.  A  rapid  grower  with  fine,  silvery  foliage;  very 
ornamental,  the  best  of  all. 

Thuja  burrowii.  Th.  compacta.  Th.  Oeo.  Peabody.  Th.  globasa. 
Little  Gem.    Tom  Thumb.     All  of  dwarf,  compact  growth. 

Thuja  Siberica.  Siberian  Arbor  Yiim.  Is  the  best  of  all  the  genua 
of  this  country,  keeping  color  in  winter;  grows  compact. 
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Thaja  pyramidalis.  DoDglas  pyramidal  arbor  yitse;  pyramidal  in 
form«  foliage  distinct,  like  a  Petinispora. 

Petinispora  rurea.  Beautiful  golden-tipped  foliage;  needs  a  little 
protection. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 
By  Chas.  Luedlof,  Carver. 

Has  the  climate  of  Minnesota  changed  since  the  first  settlement  ? 

Yes,  since  the  virgin  soil  of  Minnesota  was  6rst  opened  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  climate. 
Oar  water  supply  is  gradually  becoming  less,  in  lakes,  creeks  and 
rivers.  Our  creeks  formerly  full  are  now  dry  most  of  the  year;  the 
water  in  lakes  [and  rivers  is  slowly  receding,  the  banks  and  the 
shores  being  broader  and  higher.  The  sloughs  not  ditched  becoming 
dry,  the  wild  grass  dying,  making  it  necessary  to  sow  tame  grass,  so 
that  we  may  have  food  for  cattle.  Our  rivers  formerly  navigable  al- 
most to  their  sources,  can  now  be  navigated  for  short  distances  only, 
the  low  stage  of  water  and  snags  stopping  navigation  or  making  it 
dangerous.  This  increasing  dryness  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  as  well  as  manufacturers. 

Now  a  word  about  its  effect  on  fruit  culture.  As  examples  of  our 
first  immigrants  in  the  apple  were  Plumb  Cider,  Haas,  Perry  Russet, 
Golden  Russet,  etc.  These  all  did  well  for  a  while  then  they  died. 
After  them  the  Lezion  crab  was  tried,  which  did  well  for  a  time;  then 
the  blight  destroyed  them.  Now  we  are  sifting  out  the  hardiest  kinds 
of  Russians  and  seedlings.  Some  of  these  are  standing  well  but  how 
long  will  they  flourish  in  this  dry  climate? 

What  is  the  question  ?  I  will  give  you  my  opinion.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  climate  is  controlled  by  the  moisture  in  the  air;  moist  air 
breaks  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  we  can  prove  by  reierring  to 
the  coast  section. 

A  person  living  where  the  air  is  very  dry  is  subject  to  the  extremes 
in  temperature  during  night  and  day.  In  the  dry  air  of  the  desert 
after  sunset  the  temperature  falls  very  [quickly,  until  ice  is  often 
formed  during  the  night.  This  proves  that  there  is  a  lack  of  moist- 
ure  in  the  air. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  climate  in  a  timber  region.  There  the  air 
contains  more  moisture.  During  every  month  of  the  year  there  is 
23 
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more  rain  and  dew.   The  timber  breaks  the  wind — makes  the  summer 
cool  and  the  winter  warmer. 

Everybody  must  admit  that  our  timber  is  fast  disappearing,  and  we 
must  take  care  that  we  do  not  reach  the  point  that  some  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have.  There  the  timber  was  ruined,  the  climate 
changed,  the  rainfall  decreased,  cereal  products  became  less,  and  farm 
industry  was  aba  stand.  We  should  make  application  to  our  legisla« 
ture  and  to  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  protect  our  timber  and  replant 
our  forests.  Then  the  time  will  come  when  our  climate  will  be  im- 
proved, and  agriculture  and  horticulture  will  flourish. 


REPORT  FROM  WINONA  COUNTY. 
By  0.  M.  Lord,  Minnesota  City. 

The  yield  of  small  fruits  for  the  pa^t  season  was  considerably  below 
the  average  owing  to  the  drouth.  Beginnins:  with  strawberries  the 
quick  sandy  soils  produced  a  fair  crop  of  the  early  kinds,  but  very 
few  of  the  late  ones  matured.  The  main  market  supply  of  Winona  is 
produced  upon  clayey  soils,  which  being  naturally  later  produced  a 
very  light  crop. 

Red  raspberries  blossomed  abundantly,  but  continued  dry  weather 
injured  them  beyond  recovery.  The  kinds  principally  in  the  market 
were  Turner  and  Cuthbert;  the  retail  price  was  quite  uniform  at  15 
cents.     Blackcaps  were  shriveled  in  appearance  and  of  poor  quality. 

Currants  may  be  put  down  as  an  entire  failure.  Blackberries  bid 
fair  for  a  full  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  bushes  were 
loaded  with  fruit  which  literally  dried   up  on  them  without  ripening. 

Grapes  were  considered  a  fair  crop,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  The 
market  was  at  all  times  well  supplied,  and  the  prices  lower  than  usual. 

APPLES. 

The  Duchess  in  some  few  places  produced  fairly,  sufficient  to  nearly 
supply  the  market,  and  difi^erent  kinds  of  crab  apples  were  abundant. 

Wild  plums  were  not  ofi^ered  for  sale  in  plenty  as  usual.  The  trees 
in  some  localities  did  well,  but  from  the  failure  of  other  fruit  more 
than  common  were  kept  for  home  use.  Prices  ranged  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  bushel,  though  the  fruit  was  not  of  average  quality. 

What  effect  the  excessive  drouth  may  have  on  the  next  crop  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.     Some  predict  a  failure  from  the  supposition 
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that  the  yitality  was  too  much  lowered  to  properly  form  fruit  buds. 
Others  hold  that  what  yitality  they  possess  is  expended  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  fruit  buds,  as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and 
that  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  fruitful  season  after  an  unusually 
dry  one,  if  favorable  weather  supervenes. 


REPORT  FROM  WINONA  COUNTY. 
By  S  A.  McHenry,  St  Charles. 

On  account  of  extreme  dry  weather  the  strawberry  crop  was  very 
light  and  quality  poor.  Windsor  Chief,  Parry,  Crescent  and  James 
Vick  were  the  leading  varieties.  Raspberries  were  a  fair  crop,  good 
quality  and  generally  sold  at  a  paying  price.  Turner  and  SchaflTer's 
Collossal  were  the  best  of  the  red  varieties  and  the  Taylor  and  Elmira 
best  of  the  blackcaps. 

Blackberries,  where  properly  mulched,  were  a  good  crop,  but  where 
not  mulched  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  drouth.  Quality  and 
price  were  generally  fair. 

Grapes  were  the  best  they  have  been  for  v-ears.  Moore  s  Early 
ripened  first,  but  all  varieties  ripened  before  frost.  Delaware  and 
Concord  were  very  heavily  loaded. 

Apples  yielded  well,  but  the  quality  was  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
The  dealers  here  shipped  1,240  barrels  the  past  season. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  throughout  this  section  of  the  country 
that  small  fruit  can  be  successfully  grown  here.  Most  of  those  now 
in  the  business  are  enlarging  their  plantations,  while  many  more  are 
beginniug.  Windom  dewberry  is  attracting  considerable  attention 
in  this  vicinity,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  it  will  prove  of  great  value 
on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  productiveness. 


REPORT  PROM  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 
By  M.  Pearce,  Minneapolis, 

The  past  season  was  very  dry.  The  grape  crop  here. 
Concord,  Worden,  Delaware,  Niagara,  Brighton,  Cottage,  i 
Nos.  4,  15  and  29,  together  with  several  other  varieties  wei 
ripening  in  good  season  and  yielding  abundantly. 

All  the  raspberries  that  were  protected  during  the  wint 
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proper  cultivation,  also  did  well.  The  same  is  true  of  blackberries 
and  strawberries.  The  Turner  and  Cuthbert  were  the  best  varieties 
of  red  raspberries,  and  the  Gregg  of  the  black  varieties.  Of  the  black- 
berries. Ancient  Briton  and  Snyder;  strawberries  Wilson  and  Cres- 
cent; currants  Red  Dutch  and  Stewarts  seedling. 

APPLK8  AND  CRABS. 

Crop  very  light;  blasted  in  the  blossom.  The  trees  made  a 
good  growth,  but  most  of  them  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  pre- 
vious winter.  The  wood  of  Wealthy,  Duchess,  and  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian colored  crabs  and  hybrids  wintered  well.  About  fifty  seedlings 
of  the  Wealthy,  three  years  old  were  not  injured  in  the  least. 

N£W  SBBDLINOS. 

Victor,  three  years  old,  thirty  trees,  not  injured  in  the  least.  This 
variety  has  fruited  with  us  lor  six  years.  Fruit  medium  in  size,  stri- 
ped, sub-acid,  juicy;  of  the  very  best  quality.  SeasQU,  September  and 
October.  We  have  great  faith  in  this  variety.  It  is  now  on  trial  at 
various  points  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

Unknown,  a  Russian  variety  ten  years  old,  has  never  been  injured. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  an  immense  bearer;  fruit  as  large  as  Wealthy 
and  keeps  as  long;  striped;  a  good  second  quality. 

Tonka,  a  hybrid  grown  from  a  cherry  crab;  supposed  to  have  been 
fertilized  by  Duchess.  Fruit  flat,  red,  larger  than  Transcendent,  and 
ripens  after  that  variety  is  gone.  Very  juicy;  sub-acid,  no  crab  qual* 
ity;  a  prolific  bearer,  and  never  water-cored.  Tree  hardy;  has  never 
blighted.  It  is  being  tested  at  various  stations.  We  expect  good  re- 
sults from  it. 

We  are  satisfied  from  years  of  experience  that  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a  full  crop  of  good  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  blackberries  without 
proper  winter  protection.  During  the  last  three  years  we  have  given 
all  our  plants  winter  protection,  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  good  results 
secured  were  far  beyond  our  expectations  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
great  problem  of  small  fruit  growing  in  Minnesota  is  solved. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
By  M,  C.  Bunnell^  Newport. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  prepare  my  re- 
port, and  so  you  must  not  expect  anything  very  elaborate.    As  to  the 
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growing  of  fruit  in  Washington  county,  more  especially  standard 
apples,  I  find  many  among  the  farmers  who  are  discouraged  about  re- 
planting where  their  trees  were  killed  three  years  ago  by  the  hard 
winter.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  varieties  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  raising  in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois  (even 
as  far  south  as  the  central  part  of  the  latter  state)  were  injured  dur- 
ing the  same  months  in  those  localities,  and  that,  if  one  would  keep 
his  orchard  up,  so  as  to  receive  benefit  from  it,  he  must  renew  his 
trees  occasionally.  Perhaps  if  they  would  become  members  of  our 
Society  they  would  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others,  gain  more 
courage  and  not  be  so  disheartened  about  apple  growing  in  Minne- 
sota. 

CAUSB  OF  FAILURE. 

Too  many  trees  are  carelessly  planted,  put  in  narrow,  contracted 
holes,  and  not  enough  fine  earth  worked  in  among  the  fibrous  roots, 
thus  setting  them  firm  in  the  ground.  Also,  not  mulching  after 
planting,  but  leaving  the  trees  to  take  care  of  themselves;  the  plant- 
er, however,  hoping  some  day  to  pick  and  eat  apples  from  his  trees. 
But,  alas!  he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  perhaps  never 
leaf  out.  What  comes  next?  Why,  of  course,  he  condemns  the  tree 
peddlers,  as  they  are  termed;  or,  if  he  can't  attach  blame  to  them,  he 
goes  for  the  climate,  and  concludes  that  it  is  no  use  to  bother  with 
apples  in  Minnesota. 

I  know  that  tree  agents,  as  a  rule,  have  great  notoriety  wherever 
they  travel;  but  still  I  think  they  are  quite  useful  at  times,  to  get 
around  among  the  farmers  and  stir  them  up  to  the  idea  that  some 
sorts  of  fruits  ought  to  be  mixed  in  with  other  products  of  their 
farm,  and  that  they  ought  not  be  confined  to  vegetables  and  animal 
food  altogether  for  a  living.  No  one  denies  but  that  ripe  fruit  is 
healthy  for  anyone  to  eat,  and  promotive  of  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  One  old  patron  of  mine,  whom  I  was  stopping 
over  night  with,  says :  **  I  presume  I  shouldn't  have  had  an  or- 
chard if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  agent."  The  careful  planter,  loses  his 
trees,  some  times,  through  the  effects  of  climatic  changes;  but  he  is 
generally  ready  to  give  an  order  to  an  authorized  agent  of  a  good, 
responsible  company  for  more,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his 
orchard. 

HOW  TO   PLANT. 

As  to  the  best  method  for  purchasing  and  planting  trees  in   Minne* 
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sota.  In  the  first  place  patronize  those  agents  who  can  show  yon  a 
certificate  from  a  responsible  company,  and  give  you  honest  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hardiest  varieties,  and  most  farmers  do  prefer  to 
bny  from  one  who  can  give  them  information  as  to  varieties,  planting 
and  care  of  trees. 

For  apples,  select  a  northern  slope,  if  yon  can  fl:et  it  convenient  to 
your  buildings.  Then  obtain  the  Duchess  and  Wealthy  with  a  sprink* 
ling  of  hybrids,  viz.,  Whitney's,  Early  Strawberry,  Orange,  Trans- 
cendent, and  Hyslop.  It  might  be  well  perhaps  to  try  some  of  the 
New  Russian  varieties.  Clay  soil  or  a  rocky  soil  is  preferable  to  any 
other.  Dig  good  sized  holes,  planting  the  trees  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  than  they  were  before  being  taken  up  out  of  the  nursery.  See 
that  your  earth  is  put  in  well  around  the  fibrous  roots  and  packed 
firmly.  After  planting  mulch  well  and  keep  your  stock  away  from 
the  trees.  Plant  plums  in  groups,  as  they  bear  much  better  in  clus- 
ters, selecting  DeSota,  Weaver  and  Forest  Garden. 

For  grapes,  select  a  south  or  southeast  slope,  fertilizing  with  a 
rich  compost.  Old  bones  are  beneficial  if  put  around  the  roots  when 
planted.  Plant  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  For  trellis  use  posts  with 
three  wires.  Prune  and  lay  down  in  the  fall  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  uncover  about  the  first  of  May  the  following  spring,  put- 
ting them  upon  trellis.  You  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  time 
and  expense. 

SHALL  FRUITS. 

For  raspberries  select  Gregg's  Mammoth  Cluster  for  black;  Cath- 
bert.  Turner  and  Philadelphia  for  red.  Plant  them  in  rows  six  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  between  hills;  cultivate  well  and  keep  suckers 
from  spreading.  Mulch  well.  Of  the  red,  after  they  are  through 
bearing,  cut  out  all  dead  canes,  leaving  about  half  a  dozen  new  canes 
in  the  hill  to  be  laid  down  in  the  fall  for  winter  protection.  In  the 
spring  take  them  up  cutting  them  back  to  Si  or  4  feet.  I  think  if  you 
adopt  this  plan  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a  good  crop  almost  every  year. 

For  strawberries  select  good  soil  and  cultivate  well  the  first  year; 
putting  the  plants  3^  feet  between  the  rows  and  18  inches  to  two  feet 
in  the  row.  Fertilize  the  pistillate  varieties  every  third  row  with  a 
staminate  variety.  Wilson,  Crescent,  Manchester,  Chas.  Downing, 
and  Windsor  Chief  do  well  in  Minnesota. 

Currants,  planted  on  good  soil,  can  be  raised  very  readily.  Give 
them  plenty  of  manure.      Select  such  as  Bed  Dutch,  some  Cherry, 
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White  Qrape,  Black  English,  etc.  For  blackberries  select  Stone's 
Hardy  and  Ancient  Briton. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  in  Washington  connty  I  did  not  find 
many  standard  apples  in  bearing  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  old  trees 
being  killed  three  winters  ago,  and  those  that  have  been  replanted  are 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  bear  yet.  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  bore 
some.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Oilla,  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul  had 
some  fifty  bushels  of  Duchess,  which  he  marketed  at  a  good  price  in 
the  city.  I  think  the  Whitney  will  give  general  satisfaction  as  more 
of  them  come  into  bearing.  Quite  a  number  of  Early  Strawberry  are 
in  bearing  in  different  sections,  which  suit  the  tastes  of  most  people. 
Some  are  commencing  to  plant  the  New  Russian  varieties. 

The  plum  crop  was  a  failure  in  this  section,  owing  I  think  to  the 
hail  storm  we  had  in  April.  Orapes  were  quite  a  profitable  crop  and 
bore  in  abundance  where  they  were  well  cared  for.  Currants,  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  were  all  good  crops,  and  commanded  a  pretty 
fair  price. 

I  trust,  as  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  that  our 
practical  knowledge  in  truit  growing  in  Minnesota  may  be  dissemi- 
nated to  others  outside  of  our  Society,  which  is  calculated  to  make 
mankind  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 


REPORT  FROM  CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 
By  0.  E.  Saunders,  Oranite  Falls. 

I  have  no  very  flattering  report  to  give,  as  the  fruit  crop  was  very 
light.  The  causes  that  produced  the  failure,  or  partial  failure,  were 
such  as  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  country  or  climate.  Just  at  the 
time  when  currants,  gooseberries  and  plums  were  in  blossom,  a  heavy 
southeast  wind  prevailed,  which  removed  the  pollen,  or  from  other 
blighting  iufluences  prevented  fructification,  so  these  crops  were  al- 
most an  entire  failure. 

There  was  no  rain  in  the  spring,  so  that  transplanting  was  not  suc- 
cessful, save  when  done  very  early.  Strawberries,  although  affected 
by  drouth,  made  a  fair  crop.    Raspberries  were  badly  dried  up. 

Blight  was  uncommonly  severe  upon  apple  trees,  scarcely  a  variety 
of  standards  or  of  crabs  escaping  its  withering  influence.  From 
present  indications  it  would  seem  to  be  time  and  money  thrown  away 
to  plant  any  of  the  old  sorts  of  standards.    Quite  large  sales  from  the 
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nursery  of  Peter  M.  Oideon  were  made  this  fall,  and  we  hope  varie- 
ties approaching  ironclad  have  been  introduced. 

The  grape  vines  received  from  Prof.  Porter  succeeded  well,  making 
a  healthy  growth. 

We  think  the  growth  of  ail  fruits  last  season  was  healthy,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  good  shape,  which,  with  the  depth  of  snow 
covering  the  ground,  would  warrant  the  hope  of  their  coming  out  in 
good  shape  in  the  spring. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  the  germination  of  gar- 
den seeds,  and  many  gardens  were  nearly  failures  on  this  account. 

The  heavy  winds  that  prevailed  in  early  spring  blew  the  seed  en- 
tirely bare  on  many  a  grain  field,  and  in  many  cases  reseeding  was 
resorted  to,  and  in  many  more  it  should  have  been. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  small  fruit  culture,  which  is  a 
hopeful  indication. 


RFPORT  FROM  NICOLLET  COUNTY. 
By  C.  F.  Brown,  St.  Peter. 

As  per  request,  I  hand  in  a  rough  report  of  fruit  for  the  county  for 
1887.  Could  have  made  it  more  elaborate,  perhaps,  but  have  been 
pressed  for  time. 

I  cannot  give  a  very  flattering  report  of  the  fruit  production  of  thia 
county  for  the  year  1887.  On  account  of  the  drouth,  fruit  in  general 
has  done  very  poorly. 

SMALL  FBUIT8 

strawberries  on  one  year  vines  produced  a  very  fair  crop  Old 
vines  did  not  do  well. 

Raspberries,  a  short  crop,  but  usually  do  well  with  good  care. 

Blackberries  coming  into  bearing  so  late  in  the  season  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drouth  very  severely,  and  were  a  failure. 

Grapes  were  a  good  crop  and  of  excellent  quality.  Col.  J.  C.  Don- 
ohower  has  kindly  given  me  a  list  of  those  raised  by  him  last  season, 
which  demonstrates  that,  under  an  intelligent  management,  in  a  fa- 
vorable season  quite  a  variety  can  be  produced,  to-wit :  Brightony 
prolific  and  very  satisfactory;  Worden,  prolific  and  very  satisfactory; 
Moore's  Early,  prolific  and  very  satisfactory;  Martha,  prolific  and 
very  satisfactory;    Rogers  No.  16;    Amber  Queen,  doing  better  each 
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year;  White  Ann  Arbor,  not  satisfactory;  Concord,  good;  Hartford 
Prolific,  prolific;  Wilder,  or  Rogers  No.  4,  splendid  grape,  but  drops 
from  vine.    He  also  has  other  'yarieties,  but  has  lost  names  for  them. 

Apples  were  a  capricious  crop;  in  some  localities  Transcendents, 
Hjslops  and  Duchess  produced  good  crops,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality,  but  generally  speaking  they  were  a  failure.  A  few  Oen.  Grant 
were  marketed.  Most  of  the  old  orchards  hare  died  out«  and  parties 
who  have  been  trying  to  raise  apples  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
are  discouraged;  and  many  of  the  ^'coming  seedlings"  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  "ironclads."  Mr.  E.  Myer,  of  this  county,  who  is  a  vet- 
eran pomologist,  pins  hii  faith  (what  he  has  left)  on  the  Duchess  and 
pronounces  it  the  most  reliable  for  this  locality.  His  orchard  of 
Duchess — now  nearly  all  dead — have  paid  him  well,  yet  he  is  inclined 
to  let  some  younger  enthusiast  carry  the  fruit  banner  in  the  future  for 
this  locality. 

Currants  were  a  very  poor  crop,  the  lightest  ever  known  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

I  am  not  a  practical  fruit  man,  and  only  have  a  natural  inclination 
and  love  for  the  subject  without  a  chance  to  put  my  theories  into  prac- 
tice. 


REPORT  FROM  MURRAY  COUNTY. 
By  0.  F,  JVancood,  Balaton. 

The  past  season,  although  a  little  dry,  was  on  the  whole  a  favora- 
ble one.  The  few  trees  scattei:ed  over  the  prairies  all  bear  some  fruit, 
and  where  good  care  had  been  bestowed  apples  were  a  good  crop. 

Leonard  Aldrich,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Shetek,^  raised  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  apples  from  only  a  few  trees  that 
have  fruited  three  to  four  years,  and  sold  for  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, besides  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruit,  which 
was  plenty. 

With  us  fruit  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  grapes  being  a  good 
crop  and  of  good  quality,  but  this  year  I  have  to  report  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  blight  on  the  Transcendent,  which  killed  a  few  twigs 
about  a  foot  in  length.  We  planted  last  spring  two  hundred  trees  of 
di£Perent  kinds  for  trial,  and  every  one  of  them  made  a  good  growth 
and  seem  to  be  in  good  shape  at  present.  The  rabbit  is  the  worst  en- 
emy we  have  to  apple  trees  here,  and  if  they  are  not  exterminated 
there  is  little  use  in  planting  largely  of  apple  trees.    I  have  tried  all 
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remedies  I  have  seen,  but  nothing  avails  except  wrapping  paper 
aroand  the  trees  and  binding  it  on  well,  so  the  wind  will  not  blow  it 
off. 

The  conclusion  reached  after  a  five  years'  observation  is,  that  every 
family  can  have  all  the  apples  and  berries  they  want  for  home  use,  if 
they  will  plant  and  care  for  a  small  fruit-garden,  and  can  raise  fruit 
to  sell  if  he  has  the  inclination;  but  it  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to 
his  family  to  raise  all  the  family  needs,  and  that  enough  to  last  the 
whole  year. 

THB    BABBITS. 

I  have  interviewed  many  farmers  the  past  week  or  two,  and  the 
general  complaint  is  that  the  rabbits  are  much  worse  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  that  unless  the  plague  is  done  away  with  it  is  useless 
to  plant  apple  trees,  as  in  many  places  every  tree  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  same  trouble  exists  all  over  the  State, 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  at  least  diminish  the  num- 
bers of  this,  the  worst  enemy  to  fruit  trees.  Would  it  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  law  enacted  placing  a  bounty  of,  say,  twenty -five  cenJa 
a  rabbit  ?  This  would  do  away  with  them  on  short  notice,  and  cost 
no  more  than  a  smaller  bounty  extending  over  a  longer  period,  thus 
costing  as  much  in  the  end. 


REPORT  FROM  MURRAY  COUNTY. 
By  John  FUch,  Tracy. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  eighty-five  trees  set  about  eight  years.  Of 
these  twenty-five  are  Duchess,  a  few  of  Wealthy,  Transcendent,  Hr 
slop.  Early  Strawberry,  Orange,  etc.  The  orchard  commenced  bear 
ing  about  four  years  ago,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  last  season  by 
the  snow  and  sleet  breaking  down  the  trees. 

Wealthy  has  proved  very  hardy.  I  lost  about  five  per  cent  of  my 
trees  from  drouth  the  first  year,  but  most  of  the  vareties  raised  have 
proven  hardy.  Location  on  northeast  shore  of  lake  Sarah;  soil,  dark, 
sandy  loam,  northeasterly  slope;  drainage  good;  sub-soil  sand  and 
hard  pan.  Trees  appear  to  be  healthier  than  on  richer  land,  and  freer 
from  winter  killing. 

Have  raised  Wilson  strawberries  with  good  succese;  also  a  few 
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Mammoth,  Bidwell  and  Sharpless.  Mammoth  proves  to  be  the  best 
with  me.  For  winter  protection  I  mnlch  with  wheat  straw  and  chaff 
after  the  ground  commences  to  freeze.  In  the  spring  I  rake  off  the 
straw  and  leave  between  the  rows  antil  there  is  no  danger  from  frost. 
Have  grown  some  very  fine  crops,  having  an  abundance  for  home  ase 
and  some  to  spare.  Have  supplied  my  neighbors  with  plants,  who  are 
now  raising  their  own  berries. 

Have  several  varieties  of  raspberries.  Blackcaps  of  the  common  or 
native  varieties,  such  as  grow  along  the  lake  shore,  succeed  better 
than  the  cultivated  sorts.  They  are  very  productive  and  require  no 
protection;  fruit  smaller  than  of  tame  varieties.  Have  had  indifferent 
success  with  grapes. 

We  have  a  number  of  enterprising  farmers  in  Murray  county  who 
are  growing  fruit  successfully.  Gapt.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
here,  near  Gurrie,  on  Lake  Shetek,  is  one  of  our  most  extensive  fruit 
growers.  He  has  a  large  number  of  bearing  apple  trees,  and  has  ap- 
ples on  the  market  every  year,  both  of  standard  and  hybrid  varieties. 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  his  favorite  sorks.  He  has  some  twenty 
acres  of  natural  timber  for  protection.  He  is  also  a  very  extensive 
grower  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  grapes.  He  has  a 
favorable  location  for  grapes  and  is  growing  a  number  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Mclbtyre  a  neighbor  of  Gapt.  Aldrich,  is  raising  small  fruits 
quite  successfully;  also  apples  of  which  he  exhibited  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Duchess  and  Wealthy  at  the  fair  the  last  two  years.  He  has 
no  protection  from  the  north  and  his  trees  were  not  broken  by  the 
snow. 

My  neighbor,  J.  R.  Gleveland,  has  very  good  success  with  straw- 
berries and  red  raspberries,  and  markets  several  bushels  of  fruit  each 
year.  He  had  a  similar  experience  with  myself  with  apple  trees;  snow 
spoiled  them  last  spring.  If  I  were  to  set  out  an  orchard  again  I 
would  set  it  on  the  north  side  of  a  grove.  Trees  on  the  prairie  need 
protection  from  winds  in  summer.  Our  heavy  southwest  winds  shake 
off  the  fruit.  There  is  no  trouble  raising  Duchess,  Transcendent  and 
Hyslop  here  without  any  windbreak  from  the  north,  as  they  stand 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  oak. 

We  experience  no  difficulty  in  growing  small  fruits  where  any  at- 
tention is  given  them  whatever.  Every  farmer  should  raise  enough 
for  his  own  use.  They  are  no  harder  to  grow  than  the  common 
vegetables  of  the  fi:arden.  Besides  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  af- 
fored  there  is  the  gratification  of  having  the  choicest  fruit,  gathered 
fresh  from  your  own  grounds.    More  attention  should  be  given  to  it. 
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especially  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits.  It  may  not  be  profitable  to 
spend  too  much  time  on  apple  trees,  but  everyone  can  have  an  aban* 
dance  of  choice  home-grown  small  fruits  of  every  kind. 

Very  little  attention  is  given  to  native  plums,  as  they  grow  wild 
and  can  be  gathered  by  the  hundreds  of  bushels  along  the  shores  of 
our  lakes  and  running  streams,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Mellen,  north  of  Curry,  on  the  Tracy  road,  has  a  fine  farm  and 
a  good  orchard.  His  trees  look  healthy  and  bear  well.  He  exhibits 
some  fine  apples  at  the  fairs.  He  also  raises  fine  crops  of  strawber- 
ries and  raspberries;  I  do  not  know  what  varieties. 

Alfred  Terry,  of  Slayton,  has  a  farm  south  of  town,  and  is  taking 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  He  is  growing 
standard  and  crab  varieties  of  apples  successfully.  A  number  of  oth- 
ers might  be  mentioned  who  are  engaged  in  fruit  growing  in  this 
county,  and  who  find  it  both  a  pleasurable  and  lucrative  occupation. 


STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

UNTVABSITY  OF  MUnJTBSOTA    EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  Ot 

AGBIOULTUBE. 

Rep(n't  of  Prof.  Edward  D.  Portir,  SupL,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen : 

I  should  present  to  you  a  much  more  detailed  report  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  our  experiment  station,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  work 
will  be  embraced  in  my  own  published  reports,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  perhaps  to  duplicate  the  report.  Tou  will  find  a  portion  of  what 
I  have  to  say  in  my  first  bulletin,  which  has  been  issued  recently.  I 
will  refer  to  that  briefly. 

INTBODDCTOBY. 

As  the  work  of  this  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  now  organ- 
ized on  a  new  basis,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recent  legislation,  it 
may  be  well  to  present  a  brief  review  of  the  work  heretofore  done  in 
this  department. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  states,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of 
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the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  sach  lands^  for  the  purchase  of  experi- 
mental farms. 

In  1868,  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  authorized  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  state  university  to  expend  $8,500  from  this  fund  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  tract  of  land  near  the  university  was  bought, 
cleared,  fenced,  ditched,  and  put  under  cultivation,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Charles  T.  Lacy,  was  used  as  the  Experimental 
Station,  and  School  of  Practice  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  up  to 

1880.  Various  lines  of  agricultural  experimentation  were  undertaken 
by  Prof.  Lacy,  and  full  detailed  reports  of  the  same  were  made  annu- 
ally to  the  board  of  regents,  and  will  be  found  in  their  published 
reports  for  the  years  1875-6-7-8-9,  and  '80. 

Prof.  Lacy  withdrew  from  the  institution  in  1880,  and  in  January, 

1881.  Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture.  After  operating  the  farm 
for  one  season  he  was  convinced  that  from  the  character  of  its  soil,  its 
proximity  to  the  city,  and  continued  subdivision  by  public  thorough- 
fares, it  was  entirely  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  an  experiment  station, 
and  urged  upon  the  board  of  regents  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  it  and 
purchasing  a  more  desirable  location.  The  plans  proposed  were  ap- 
proved, and  the  legislature  having  given  authority  for  the  sale,  and 
provided  that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  same  should  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase and  equipment  of  the  new  farm,  the  old  one  was  subdivided  and 
sold  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  present,  yielding  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  and  equip  the  new  station.  The  location  of  this  farm,  its 
character  and  equipment,  and  the  work  accomplished  up  to  Jan.  1, 
1887,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
to  the  board  of  regents,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  their  fourth 
biennial  report  to  the  governor. 

The  legislature  of  1885  directed  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  to  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  institution,  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture  in  its  various  branches,  plac- 
ing it  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  said  board,  making  the 
professor  of  agriculture  its  general  superintendent. 

Unfortunately  there  were  no  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  uni- 
versity to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  act,  and  there  were  none  at  the 
command  of  the  department  for  that  purpose,  as  all  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  agricultural  college  lands  were,  by  act  of  Congress 
required  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  experi- 
mental work  given  in  previous  reports,  and  accomplished  up  to  the 
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present  time,  has  been  done  with  limited  and  unskilled  assistance,  and 
in  snch  intervals  of  time  as  the  director  could  secure  from  a  mass  of 
other  duties. 

The  passage  by  the  last  Congress  of  what  is  known  as  the  *' Hatch 
Bill/'  making  liberal  appropriations  for  the  work  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  all  the  states,  and  the  prospect  that  the  funds 
thus  provided  for  will  be  available  at  an  early  day,  will  enable  tiie 
board  of  regents  to  properly  organize  this  station  for  the  work  con- 
templated. The  increase  of  scientific  and  skilled  assistants,  a  subdi- 
vision of  labor,  and  release  from  a  mass  of  details,  will  enable  the 
director  to  give  largely  iocreased  attention  to  the  work  of  the  station. 

In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  organization,  we  cordially  invite 
.  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Suggestions  as  to  lines 
of  experimental  work,  problems  to  be  solved,  inquiries  relating  to  ag* 
riculture,  horticulture,  stock,  and  the  dairy,  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
ceived and  answered  as  far  as  possible;  but  no  work  will  be  undertaken 
unless  of  public  value,  and  the  results  of  which  we  are  at  liberty  to 
use  for  the  public  good. 

Specimens  of  grains  and  grasses;  seeds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees; 
vegetables,  plants,  and  flowers  that  are  true  to  name;  varieties  of 
beneficial  and  injurious  insects;  samples  of  mineral  waters  and  ores, 
and  whatever  may  illustrate  any  department  of  agriculture  will  be 
gladly  received,  and  due  acknowledgments  made  in  annual  reports. 
Directions  for  pollecting,  packing  and  shipping  such  specimens  will 
be  furnished  on  application,  and  all  expenses  paid 

Bulletins  will  be  issued  at  least  quarterly,  giving  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental work  as  fast  as  completed,  together  with  such  suggestions 
and  information  as  may  be  thought  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  Minne- 
sota. These  bulletins  and  the  annual  reports  will  be  sent,  free  of 
charge,  to  each  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  to  such  individuals  as  may 
request  the  same. 

OUTLIIfB  OP  WOBK. 

There  are  several  other  matters  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 
As  already  intimated,  the  work  of  our  experiment  station  is  not  eon- 
fined  exclusively  to  horticulture;  it  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  opera-  I 
tions  of  agriculture,  and  we  have  of  course  to  devote  a  due  amount 
of  attention  to  each;  horticulture  comes  in  for  its  proportion,  and  up 
to  thepresent  time  it  has  received  the  lion's  share  of  our  work,  for 
the  reason  that  the  facilities  at  hand  enabled  us  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  this  line  of  work  than  to  any  other. 
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I  have  felt  that  this  Horticultural  Society  is  the  best  organization 
of  farmers  in  the  State,  and  that  you  were  at  my  back  to  second  my 
efforts,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  trying  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  Minnesota.  Our  first  work  in  this 
line  has  been,  the  tests  of  Russian  apples.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  302  yarieties  of  these  apples  under  cultivation.  The  most  of 
these  of  course  are  from  the  experimental  lists  of  Russians,  and  as  to 
their  behavior  you  will  find  a  detailed  report  in  our  Bulletin,  No.  1. 

A  word  in  regard  to  these  Russian  lists  and  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  their  nomenclature;  the  numbers,  standing 
alone,  are  those  of  the  government  importation  of  1868.  When  the 
letters  **M"  or  Orel,  or  Vor,  or  Riga  follow  the  numbers,  they  indi- 
cate later  importations  from  Moscow,  Orel,  Voronesh,  or  Riga,  in 
Russia. 

We  have  selected  for  trial  only  such  varieties  as  are  thought  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Minnesota,  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  winters  will  compel  us  to  reject  many  of  them.  We 
have,  however,  found  a  few  varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  passing  through  the  severe  tests  of  our  climate  without  a  bud 
injured,  and  if  we  can  secure  but  a  single  one  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred  on  trial — ^hardy,  of  good  quality  and  a  long  keeper — we  shall 
feel  amply  repaid  for  our  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  as  this  will 
constitute  a  foundation  for  future  work. 

BBPOBT  ON  OOKDITION  OF  BXPBBIMEirrAL  OBOHABD  OF  BUSSIAN  APPLBS. 

The  winter  of  1886-7,  like  its  predecessor,  was  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity, differing  from  the  previous  winter  in  the  greater  snowfall,  which 
covered  the  s:round  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet  from  the  middle 
of  November  well  iuto  the  month  of  April.  The  snow  drifted  some- 
what in  the  Russian  orchard,  but  probably  the  severest  time  for  the 
trees  was  the  short  season  of  thawing  days  and  freezing  nights  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  April. 
The  melting  snow  formed  sheets  of  ice  by  freezing  solid  at  night,  re- 
maining thus,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  then 
thawing,  only  to  be  again  frozen. 

As  was  said  of  the  Russian  orchard  in  the  report  of  this  department 
for  1886,  it  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885  in  the  most  exposed 
situation  the  farm  afforded.  It  may  be  claimed  that  such  a  situation 
does  not  give  the  trees  a  fair  chance,  since  any  intelligent  farmer 
would  choose  a  protected  location  for  an  orchard;    but  the  Russian 
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apples  were  heralded  as  being  absolute  ironclads,  and  if  there  wi 
possibility  of  their  growing  on  the  open  prairies  of  Western  Min 
sota,  then  surely  they  should  withstand  the  greatest  exposure 
could  be  given  them  in  this  timbered  region. 

The  result  of  the  winter  of  1885-6  on  the  Russians,  as  hereto 
reported,  was  the  death  of  thirty -two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
number  planted.      In  the  place  of  the  thirty-seven  trees  thus  wii 
killed,  others  were  set,  of  varieties  not  before  standing  in  the  orchi 

The  summer  of  1886  was  as  favorable  for  tree  growth  as  cou! 
desired,  and  the  trees  were  well  matured  when  winter  set  in.    Pi 
toes  had  been  planted  between  the  tree  Tows,  and  good  cultiva 
had  been  given  the  entire  orchard  until  about  the  middle  of  July, 
which  time  the  weeds  were  kept  down  by  scalping,  the  ground 
being  disturbed  save  at  the  surface.     In  the  forest  tree  nursery,  c 
vation  was  continued  longer,  and  the  plow  was  more  frequently 
bnt  the  forest  trees  passed  through  the  winter  without  injury,  shi 
ing  complete  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  following  notes,   taken  in  August  and  in  November,  will  sbl 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  apple  trees  at  those  periods.     The  di 
wood  on  the  trees  had  been  left  purposely,  as  giving  the  best  ans4 
to  questions  regarding  their  hardiness.    It  will  be  noticed  that  a  fi 
duplicates  are  named,  in  which  there  is  a  difference  in  condition.  1 
notes  were  taken  while  passing  from  tree  to  tree;  in  no  case  are  ih< 
more  than  two  trees  of  a  kind  in  the  orchard,  and  in  many  instani 
there  is  but  one;    where  duplicates  occur,  the  trees  were  not  planl 
together,  as  was  usual.    The  '*  killing  "  referred  to  was  the  result  of 
the  winter  of  1886-7,  and,  unless  otherwise  noted,  the  measurement! 
of  dead  wood  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  summer  of  1886,  and  the  net 
growth  to  the  season  of  1887. 

THE  VARIETIES. 

177.  Green  Streaked.  Of  the  two  trees  of  this  variety,  one  killed 
back  one  inch,  and  in  August  was  in  fine  condition,  having  made  an 
excellent  growth ;  leaves  good  and  tree  healthy.  The  other  was  bare!) 
alive.     Growth  of  1887,  seventeen  inches. 

934.  Both  trees  winter-killed  badly*  all  the  one-year-old  wood  b«< 
ing  dead.  Strong  shoots  had  sprung  from  the  roots  of  both  trees. 
Growth  of  1887,  sixteen  inches. 

187.  Glass  Green.  All  last  year's  growth  killed,  but  made  a 
growth  of  twenty-six  inches  in  1887. 
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^j  .,Po88art*8  Nativ.    Killed  to  snow  line. 
•7.     Riga  Transparent  Juicy.     Dead. 
iT.     Eremer's.    Almost  dead. 
Herren  Apple.    Weak. 
giDobrai  Erestiana,     Killed  back  badlj.    Growth  of  1887,  twenty- 
,^  -six  inches. 
Green  Sugar.    Almost  dead. 

282.     Yeronesh  Reinette.    Killed  slightly;    made  but  little  growth 
it  summer,  but  made  a  growth  of  eighteen  inches  in  season  of  1887. 
^375.     Cinnamon  Pine.    Killed  to  old  wood;   strong  growthjllast 
.1   mmer,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  1887. 

;  :105.     Russian  Gravenstein.   Killed  back  six  inches;  healthy  growth 
lis  season,  making  shoots  twenty  inches  in  length. 
"^rM5J     Yellow  Calville.    Planted  last  spring;  weak.    Made  but  four 
^"^iches  growth  in  1887. 

'jSklanka.    Planted  last  spring;   growing  first-rate;   shoots  of  this 
'"  iason's  growth  twenty  inches  long. 

,  J^S7.     Klineffs  Apple.    Killed   back  ^lost  of  the  new  wood;  trunk 
/^-scalded  somewhat.    This  year's  growth  good,  averaging  twenty- 
pro  inclies. 

J  185.    Anisette.    Killed  back  three  inches;   fine  growth  the  past 
^'jiason;  good  foliage,  shoots  of  1887  twenty-four  inches  long. 

161.     English  Pippin,  Longfield.    One  dead;  other  killed  almost  to 
wood  and  badly  sun-scalded;   vigorous  new  growth,  averaging 
enty-two  inches. 

316.    Red  Queen.    Killed  back  to  old  wood,  but  made  a  growth  in 
i7  of  twenty-three  inches. 

Killed  to  old  wood;  strong  shoots;  growth  of  1887,  twenty-six 
Inches. 

^38.    Vor.  Flat  Veronesh.  Killed  but  very  little;  in  good  condition; 
Terage  growth  ot  1887,  twenty  inches. 

502.  Rambour  Queen.  Killed  back  badly;  very  strong  shoots  of 
1887  growth,  twenty  inches  in  length. 

A.ntonovka.  Killed  all  new  growth  and  part  of  two-year  old  wood 
in  two  trees;  strong  growth  from  trunk,  averaging  twenty -eight 
inches. 

Aport.     Elilled  back  to  old  wood,   but  made  a  growth  of 
twenty-seven  inches  in  1887. 
262.    GharlamofF.    Killed  back  to  old  wood. 
861.    Pointed  Pipka.     One  tree  killed  eight  inches;  new  growth  ex* 
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cellent,  averaging  twenty-one  inches.   One  killed  but  little,  being  the 
best  in  the  orchard;  no  scald;  fine  growth;  healthy  foliage. 

984.  Eoursk  Anis.  Killed  bat  slightly;  leayes  small  and  good; 
tree  healthy,  having  made  a  growth  of  twenty-eight  inches  in  1887. 

230.  Titus.  In  fine  condition.  Killed  but  very  little.  Shoots 
twenty  inches  long  in  1867. 

599.  Komna.  Two  trees  killed  back  badly,  but  sent  out  strong 
shoots  the  past  summer,  averaging  eighteen  inches. 

Borovinka.  Lateral  branches  nearly  all  dead,  but  strong  new 
growth  of  twenty -six  inches. 

Gruchevka.  Two  trees  have  stood  the  two  winters  better  than  any 
others  in  the  orchard.  Killed  back  one  inch.  Good  growth  the  past 
season;  leaf  not  so  thick  as  in  many  more  tender  sorts.  Growth  of 
sixteeen  inches  in  season  of  1887. 

477.  Christ  Birth.  One  dead;  one  killed  to  snow  line,  but  made 
a  growth  of  thirty -one  inches  in  1887. 

413.  Cross.  Killed  to  snow  line.  Made  a  growth  of  twenty  inches 
in  1887. 

269.  Rosy  Aport.  Killed  back  six  inches;  good  growth  the  past 
summer,  averaging  twenty-three  inches. 

Yellow  Transparent.  Killed  to  snow  line,  twenty-seven  inches 
growth  in  1887. 

268.  Saccharine.  Killed  to  old  wood;  strong  new  growth  of  twenty- 
six  inches. 

202.  Hare  Pipka.  Killed  almost  to  old  wood;  fine  new  groivth  of 
twenty-six  inches. 

200.  Red  Pipka.  Killed  one  inch;  good  healthy  growth  the  past 
summer;  two  trees  averaging  seventeen  inches  growth  in  1887. 

52.  Yor.  Killed  eight  inches;  poor  growth  the  past  season,  only 
three  inches. 

582.  Leaders  killed  eight  inches;  laterals  almost  to  old  wood; 
strong  new  growth  of  twenty-eight  inches. 

365.  Killed  back  six  inches;  strong  growth  in  the  tops,  averaging 
twenty-four  inches* 

Aport  Orient.  Killed  one  inch;  is  doing  well;  made  a  growth  of 
twenty-four  inches  the  present  season. 

284.  Kremer's  Glass.  Killed  back  almost  to  two  year  wood,  but 
made  a  growth  of  twenty -four  inches. 

290.  Ukraine,  killed  back  eight  inches;  fine  healthy  growth  the 
past  season  of  sixteen  inches. 

Plodovitka.  One  dead;  other  killed  one-half;  growth  all  water 
sprouts. 
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Ra bet's  Naiiv.  Killed  foar  inches;  good  new  growth  of  twenty- 
one  inches. 

Kiev  Reinette.  All  the  one-year-old  wood  dead  on  one  tree.  The 
other  killed  back  one  to  fonr  inches  and  in  good  condition. 

277.  Lead.  Killed  back  into  old  wood;  growth  of  18S7,  fourteen 
inches. 

206.  Czar's  Thorn.  Killed  eight  to  ten  inches;  sun-scalded  but 
made  a  growth  of  thirty  inches  in  1887. 

210.     Yinograd.    Killed  back  four  inchea;  good  growth  this  season. 

469.  Grandmother.  Killed  to  old  wood;  very  strong  new  growth 
of  thirty-six  inches  this  season. 

4M.  OstrokofiTs  Olass.  Killed  back  six  inches;  top  very  weak; 
strong  shoots  from  below  of  twenty -eight  inches. 

461.     Ribbed.     Dead  to  snow  line. 

407.  Blackwood.  Very  weak  in  the  top;  strong  water  sprouts  pf 
thirty  inches. 

396.     Killed  one-half. 

Arkad.  In  one  all  the  new  wood  killed;  the  other  killed  back  but 
one  inch,  and  has  made  a  good  new  growth  of  fourteen  inches. 

282.  Veronesh  Reinette.  Killed  back  two  inches;  fairly  good  new 
growth  of  fifteen  inches. 

984.  Koursk  Anis.  Killed  back  two  inches;  new  growth  of  twen* 
ty  inches;  trunk  clean  and  bark  good. 

21.  Yor.  Yellow  Galville.  Killed  back  one  to  two  inches;  growth 
in  top  good;  trunk  of  one  tree  in  bad  shape,  but  made  an  average 
growth  of  twenty -eight  inches. 

164.     Heidorn.     Killed  one  inch;  fairly  good  new  growth. 

56.  Yor.  Gipsy  GKrl.  Killed  back  one-half  inch;  trunk  in  bad 
shape;  leaves  all  eaten  ofiP  by  caterpillars;  moderate  growth  in  top, 
good  shoots  near  the  ground  of  fifteen  inches  growth. 

Early  Sweet  Yerouesh.  One  nearly  dead;  other  killed  back  four 
inches  and  in  weak  condition;  growth  for  the  season  of  1887,  eight- 
een inches. 

22M.  Blushed  Galville.  Killed  back  one  inch;  slow  grower,  but 
evidently  in  perfect  health;  made  shoots  of  nineteen  inches  in  length 
during  1887. 

20M.  Kursk  Reinette.  Killed  one  to  four  inches;  growth  healthy, 
and  twelve  inches  in  length. 

378     Hibernal.     Killed  very  little;  good  growth. 

Arabskoe.  One  year-old -tree,  set  in  spring  of  1886,  killed  back 
eight  inches,  and  made  growth  of  twenty  inches  in  1887. 
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214.  Garden.  Tree  same  as  last;  killed  back  four  inches;  good 
growth  the  past  season. 

44M.  Sandy  Olass.  Weak  during  summer,  but  made  a  growth  of 
twenty -eight  inches  during  the  season. 

304.  Switzer.  Killed  back  six  inches;  good  growth  of  twenty-five 
inches. 

4M.  Ostrokofi's  Olass.  Killed  back  one  inch;  good  healthy 
growth  of  twenty-six  inches. 

Duchess.  Of  fifty-two  Duchess  trees  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885^ 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  orchard  with  the  foregoing  lists  of 
Russians,  half  are  dead  and  of  the  remainder  the  new  growth  killed 
back  almost  as  bad  as  did  Antonovka.  The  average  growth  of  these 
trees  in  1887  was  sixteen  inches.  In  another  orchard,  which  stands 
on  a  northeast  slope  and  is  well  protected  on  the  south  and  west  by 
an  oak  grove,  the  Duchess  killed  back  but  little. 

RBMARKS. 

Of  the  sixty-five  varieties  noted,  not  one  started  growth  from  ter- 
minal buds  in  the  spring  of  1887.  Those  which  killed  back  one  inch 
or  less,  and  which,  in  such  situations  as  are  ordinarily  chosen  for 
orchards,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude 
are  Green  Streaked,  Yeronesh  Reinette,  Flat  Voronish,  Koursk  Anis, 
Pointed  Pipka,  Titus,  Gruehevka,  Red  Pipka,  Aport  Orient,  Arkad, 
Yellow  Calville,  Heidhorn,  Gipsy  Girl  (56  Vor.),  Blushed  Calville, 
Hibernal  and  OstrokofiTs  Glass. 

It  is  not  fair  to  assert,  however,  that  the  remainder  of  the  list  is  too 
tender  for  culture  in  Minnesota;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  entire 
hardiness  be  claimed  for  the  above  list. 

The  foregoing  notes  merely  tell  the  action  of  the  varieties  named 
under  certain  conditions,  and  so  far  as  location  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  conditions  were  decidedly  the 
most  severe  that  could  be  chosen. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  list  with  the  Duchess  will  prove  in-^ 
teresting.  While  the  average  of  the  Duchess  trees  did  not  stand  the 
winter  much,  if  any,  better  than  Antonovka,  which  killed  back  to  old 
wood,  there  were  a  few  trees  that  produced  good  growth  from  buds 
near  the  base  of  the  one-year-old  branches,  and  averaging  twenty-two 
inches  in  length.  The  Duchess  seems  to  have  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  power  of  recovery  from  winter  injury,  and  it  may  be  that  many 
other  Russians  will  develop  the  same  quality.     The  Duchess  has  long 
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been  known  to  winter-kill  in  this  latitude,  but  all  apple  growers  regard 
it  aa  a  safe  investment,  and  they  take  it  as  a  standard  of  hardiness. 

The  experimental  orchard  in  its  two  year's  history  has  shown  six- 
teen varieties  of  apples  to  be  hardier  than  Duchess,  when  grown  un- 
der exactly  similar  conditions  and  side  by  side.  There  yet  remains  in 
the  Russian  nursery  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  to  be  sub^ 
jected  to  the  same  test  that  these  have  stood.  When  an  effort  is  made 
to  name  sixteen  varieties  of  native  apples  which  would  show  equal 
hardiness  under  the  same  conditions,  the  comparison  must  result 
favorably  to  the  Russians. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  trying  winters  has  compelled  us  to 
reject  many  varieties.  But  we  have  some  that  are  hardier  than  the 
Burr  oak,  because  if  you  examine  the  terminal  buds  of  the  oak  you 
will  find  them  killed  back  two  or  three  inches,  while  I  have  Russians 
so  hardy  that  the  terminal  buds  are  not  injured.  Hence  it  is  patent 
that  when  we  have  a  tree  of  that  character  we  have  a  foundation  to 
build  upon  and  something  of  real  value. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  Russian  apples  we  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  culture  and  comparison  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  Minnesota,  embracing  native  and 
foreign  plums,  Russian  bean,  forty-two  varieties  of  grapes,  all  the 
promising  varieties  of  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
for  forestry  and  ornamental  planting;  these  are  in  their  third  season 
of  growth  and  their  value  will  be  reported  upon  at  your  next  meeting. 
In  the  line  of  market  gardening  we  have  had  growing  the  past  year 
almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  known  to  our  catalogues,  and  their 
condition  and  value  attested  by  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  our  work  by  making  a  personal  inspection. 
Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Society 
to  the  importance  of  the  collection,  improvement  and^dissemination 
of  the  best  varieties  of  our  native  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  In  many 
of  them  I  see  large  promise  for  the  future  of  horticulture  in  Minne- 
sota. Our  native  varieties  of  plums,  grapes,  wild  fruits  and  flowers, 
from  their  value,  beauty  and  hardiness,  furnish  a  splendid  foundation 
for  new  and  improved  varieties.  Many  of  them  have  a  local  reputation 
and  their  merits  are  reported  from  time  to  time  at  our  meetings,  but 
for  want  of  systematic  attention  they  are  lost  sight  of,  and  their  dis- 
semination postponed  for  a  generation.  The  collection  and  testing  of 
these  native  productions  should  be  the  duty  of  our  experimental  sta- 
tion; and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
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CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS, 

a  plan  for  which  I  wish  to  outline  to  yoa,  and  if  it  meets  your  appro- 
val, to  give  it  your  endorsement  and  support. 

I  would  propose  the  selection  of  one  or  more  persons  in  each  county 
in  the  State  who  are  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  work  in  their 
special  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  who  should  be  invited  to 
become  correspondents  and  observers  for  the  central  experiment  sta- 
tion. To  these  assistants  the  station  would  furnish  free  of  cost  col- 
lections of  seeds,  plants  and  cuttings,  for  trial  and  dissemination  in 
their  several  localities,  instruments  for  making  observations  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall,  blanks  and  instructions  for  their  reports,  and 
such  other  assistance  as  might  be  required,  only  asking  in  return  that 
they  would  render  a  report  of  their  work  and  send  back  to  the  station 
any  new  varieties  of  trees,  plants  or  shrubs,  which  they  might  find  in 
their  sections  of  the  State  for  further  examination  and  distribution. 
Those  reports  would  be  collected  and  arranged  by  the  scientific  force 
at  the  central  station  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  plan  I  would  propose  for  the  organization  of  this 
experimental  work.    Does  it  meet  your  approval  ? 

President  Elliot.  We  will  take  up  this  subject  this  afternoon.  Dif- 
ferent ideas  are  entertained  in  regard  to  this  work.  Let  us  take  time 
to  consider  this  matter  and  give  it  such  endorsement  as  we  think  it 
best  to  give. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  1  o'clock  p.  k. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Friday,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  I  o'clock  p.  m.  by  President 
Elliot. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  as  the  sense  of  this  Society  that  the  plan  of  co- 
operative experimentation,  as  outlined  by  Prof.  Porter,  be  heartily 
approved,  and  that  we  pledge  him  our  [.ctive  assistance  and  support. 

Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  for  the 
Society  to  understand  this  question  before  voting  upon  it.  There  are 
some  matters  in  reference  to  it  that  I  don't  fully  understand.  If  this 
money  is  to  be  expen^led  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  used  so  that  eveiy 
part  of  the  State  will  receive  the  benefit,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  divis- 
ion of  the  work  why  should  not  the  fund  be  divided?     I  understand 
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there  is  $15,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to  make  these  experiments 
and  to  establish  experiment  stations.  I  do  not  think  that  one  central 
station  should  get  the  whole  of  that  appropriation. 

Col.  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  the  terms  that  Prof.  Porter  men- 
tioned are  most  liberal,  as  he  will  furnish  the  tools,  seeds,  shrubbery 
and  nursery  stock  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  the  man  who  at- 
tends to  those  things  that  he  furnishes,  gets  the  benefit.  If  he  has 
fruit  trees  or  anything  else  that  he  raises,  he  sets  them  in  his  own 
'yard  and  orchard,  or  gives  them  to  his  neighbors.  I  think  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  be  found  who  would  be  glad  to  render  the  assistance 
and  receive  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  diflBculty  in  obtaining 
plenty  of  good  men  in  every  county  for  this  work. 

Col.  Stevens.  No;  I  don't  think  we  should  be  too  selfish  in  this 
matter.  I  think  the  terms  offered  are  very  liberal.  McLeod  county 
was  my  old  home  and  I  think  Mr.  Cutler  will  be  very  willing  to  take 
hold  as  one  of  the  enterprising  horticulturists  in  that  county  and 
help  to  build  up  this  great  enterprise. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
this  question  at  all.  The  Society  is  not  expected  to  force  anybody  to 
make  experiments.  It  is  proposed  that  its  members  volunteer,  or  that 
the  Society  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  system,  and  it  is  expected 
that  farmers  and  others  will  come  forward  to  help  themselves  this 
much,  and  if  they  will  not  they  alone  will  be  the  losers.  But  I  am 
very  confident,  that  there  are  men  out  on  the  Western  prairies  that 
are  spending  their  money  trying  to  make  a  success  of  their  farming 
operations  there,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  hold  of  this 
work.  I  get  letters  every  day  or  two  asking  information,  from  these 
men,  and  I  think  Prof.  Porter  will  be  backed  by  the  most  intelligent 
part  of  the  community,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  gentleman  says  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss it.  I  don't  understand  it  is  a  question  for  discussion,  but  it  is 
simply  whether  he  can  secure  a  strong  expression  in  support  of  this 
undertaking.  Now,  as  an  individual  member,  I  think  I  should  feel 
proud  to  assist  Prof.  Porter  as  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  to  hold  up  his  work  in  every  possible  way.  That  is  what  this 
question  is  brought  up  here  for.  And  as  far  as  men  volunteering  to 
give  their  time  to  this  work,  if  it  is  proposed  to  do  that,  I  think  there 
are  plenty  of  farmers  in  the  State  who  would  be  glad  to  give  their 
time  and  take  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  they  will  gain  thereby 
and  the  assistance  they  will  receive  from  the  central  station. 
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Mr.  Yoang.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  project,  bat  we  might  discuss  whether  volunteers  could  be 
obtained  or  not. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  If  I  understand  this  question,^  was  not  here  this 
morning  to  hear  Prof.  Porter's  report,  but  if  I  understand  it, — a  per- 
son is  not  required  to  procure  stock  for  distribution  or  furnish  trees 
for  other  parties,  but  his  stock  is  furnished  ready  to  his  hands  and  all 
he  is  expected  to  do  is  to  plant  it  in  a  favorable  situation  and  to  take 
•  care  of  it,  and  to  make  a  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  central  sta- 
tion. 

Prof.  Porter.  That  is  the  idea,  only  it  is  designed  to  be  upon  a 
definite  plan  to  secure  uniformity  of  work  and  reports.  For  instance, 
we  make  experiments  with  Russian  wheat.  We  take  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  grown  or  procured  by  the  central  station,  and  dis- 
tribute it  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  farmers  to  test.  All  I  want 
to  know  is  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  the  lo- 
cality, character  of  soil,  and  to  get  reports  that  are  uniform,  and  to 
aend  out  these  reports  in  our  bulletins,  for  the  benefit  of  every  farmer 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Oibbs.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  experiments  to  be  conducted  in 
the  line  of  horticulture;  is  it  the  intention  to  combine  these  with 
other  experiments  ? 

Prof.  Porter.  We  expect  to  secure  specialists  in  every  line  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  men  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
entrusted  to  them,  and  well  qualified  for  its  execution.  From  such 
men  we  always  get  the  best  results. 

President  Elliot.  The  question  came  up  in  regard  to  how  these 
experimenters  were  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  trouble.  I  think  per- 
haps when  Mr.  Cutler  comes  to  look  at  it  and  to  see  just  the  bearing 
it  would  have,  if  we  were  to  go  to  work  and  distribute  this  $16,000  all 
over  our  State,  he  would  see  that  it  would  be  so  thin  that  we  should 
lose  all  the  results.  But  if  we  can  have  one  central  station  to  guide 
and  conduct  this  work,  and  have  volunteer  workers  outside,  as  Prof. 
Porter  has  outlined,  then  we  would  get  at  something  that  would  be 
definite.  If  we  attempt  to  spread  out  it  seems  that  we  could  not 
accomplish  so  much. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  know  Mr.  Cutler,  here,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
Society,  I  think,  that  will  do  more  than  he  in  aiding  in  this  work, 
and  the  object  of  my  speaking  was  to  relieve  his  mind  as  to  the  effect 
this  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  general  public,  in  sending  oat 
these  different   things  for  experimentation.    It  is  not  expected  that 
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Prof.  Porter  will  send  out  things  that  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Those 
will  be  confined  to  his  own  station,  and  he  will  only  send  out  the 
best.  He  is,  therefore,  really  conferring  a  favor  upon  anyone,  wheth- 
er an  orchardist  or  gardener,  in  putting  only  reliable  stock  in  his 
hands.  I  only  wish  he  had  the  territory  of  Dakota  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  that  some  of  us  out  there  might  share  in  these  advanta- 
ge's with  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Bias.  Our  chairman  says  that  we  want  to  separate  this  $15,000, 
and  if  it  was  spread  out  over  the  whole  State  for  the  support  of  these 
different  stations  it  would  be  pretty  thin.  That  reminds  me  of  a  re- 
mark that  Fred  Douglas  made  at  the  time  that  Franklin  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  running  for  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  **  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  good  third-rate  lawyer  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  you  come  to  spread  him  out  all  over  this  Union  he  will  be  so  thin 
he  won't  amount  to  anything."  Mr.  Dou8:las  was  simply  mistaken 
for  he  did  amount  to  something.  He  became  soon  after  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  experimenting  at  Rochester  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  I  have  not  received  a  dollar  to  meet  the  expenses;  have 
been  working  hard  and  living  cheap,  experimenting  in  trying  to  find 
that  '*  winter  apple."  I  think  a  number  here  have  been  trying,  and 
directing  their  attention  in  the  same  direction.  I  am  satisfied  from 
my  experience  during  these  twenty-five  years  that  we  should  still  con- 
tinue and  follow  the  direction  given  by  Dr.  Von  Mons  and  of  Andrew 
Enight.  And  I  think  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Enight,  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, is  probably  the  shortest  route,  and  I  intend  to  follow  that  with 
some  varieties  that  are  much  hardier  than  Duchess,  and  I  think  by 
careful  crossing  we  may  hope  to  find  a  late  keeper  and  in  this  way  be 
likely  to  get  a  winter  apple.  If  it  can  be  done  by  any  of  these  super- 
intendents I  am  satisfied;  but  I  believe  Prof.  Porter  can  use  this 
fund  to  good  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  will  do  it  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perimenting.   I  believe  his  plan  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  he  had  drawn  up  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
under  consideration,  which  had  reference  simply  to  horticulture.  He 
had  experimented  at  Minnetonka  a  number  of  years  and  become  fully 
satisfied  that  fruit  could  be  grown  in  large  quantities  all  over  the 
State.  During  the  past  winter  he  had  written  to  many  persons  and 
proposed  to  furnish  them  stock  on  a  small  scale  to  start  with.  Prof. 
Porter  proposed  to  divide  this  work  among  specialists.  One  man 
should  make  a  specialty  of  fruit  and  nothing  elde.  He  would  suggest 
the  sendins:  out  of  nothing  but  known  and  tried  varieties  to  experi- 
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ment  upon;  every  farmer  should  put  them  out,  and  by  following  a 
particular  system  the  same  results  would  be  secured  in  every  instauce, 
and  then  not  one  in  fifty  would  make  a  failure.  He  thought  this  plan 
would  do  more  in  five  jrears  than  had  been  accomplished  heretofore  in 
twenty  in  the  way  such  work  had  been  conducted,  because  it  would 
reach  every  man  in  the  State.  Every  man  would  know  what  his 
neighbor  has,  and  know  the  quality  of  what  he  received  and  its  du- 
plicate could  be  obtained  at  the  station.  He  had  known  such  instan- 
ces and  considered  it  the  best  system  that  could  possibly  be  followed; 
there  was  nothing  equaling  it.  He  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 

President  Ellioi.  This  subject  has  now  been  fully  discussed,  and  if 
I  understand  it,  the  question  is  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  plan 
outlined  by  Prof.  Porter.     What  is  your  pleasure  in  the  matter? 

The  plan  for  the  co-operative  experimentation  was  unanimously 
approved. 

Mr.  Cutler  offered  a  resolution  favoring  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  postage  on  seeds  and  books,  which  was 
adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr,  Keffer  of  the  Dakota 
Agricultural  College. 

FROM  DAKOTA. 

Brookings,  Dak.,  Jan.  17, 1888. 

S.  D.  HiUmanj  Secretary,  etc: 

I  regret  that  business  prevents  my  being  with  you  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  convenes  to-day.  I  should  have 
written  this  letter  last  week,  but,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  we  are 
blockaded.  I  write  now  more  in  hope  that  the  blockade  will  be 
''raised"  to-morrow  than  in  faith  of  such  good  fortune. 

I  congratulate  your  Society  on  the  good  work  it  has  accomplished 
during  its  legal  infancy,  and  now  that  it  has  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
we  on  the  outside — especially  we  of  Dakota— will  expect  still  greater 
things. 

The  meeting  at  Huron  was  but  slimly  attended,  but  great  interest 
was  manifested,  and  I  feel  sure  we  have  the  nucleus  on  which  to  bail4 
a  strong  society.     We  were  very  glad  to  see  your  delegate,  Mr.  Sias; 
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he  proved  a  veritable  missionary,  and  the  gospel  he  brought  was  good 
sound  horticultural  gospel.  Do  you  know  the  addresses  of  parties 
who  have  planted  Russian  apples?  I  would  be  under  obligations  to 
you  if  you  would  send  me  a  list. 

Hoping  you  may  have  an  especially  profitable  and  pleasant  session^ 
I  remain. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Cha8.  a.  Eeffeb. 


from  russia. 

Molie-lev-upok-thr-Dnieper,  Russia,  Feb.  19, 1887. 

8.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc. 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  Dec.  27,  1886,  and  must  apologize  for 
not  replying  to  it  sooner. 

I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  write  the  promised  paper,  having 
been  engaged  all  the  time  in  this  northern  region. 

I  have  received  to-day  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ragan  informing  me  that 
he  has  received  the  scions,  and  will  send  you  the  package  destined  for 
your  Society.  Hope  that  the  scions  will  arrive  in  good  state  and  be 
of  use  to  the  Society. 

I  intend  to  send  you,  next  fall,  scions  from  trees  grown  here  in 
Petrosavosk  under  the  62^  north  latitude. 

I  wrote  you  that  I  have  not  seen  nor  eaten  of  the  fruits  of  the  vari* 
eties  that  were  praised  to  me;  one  that  I  had  the  disadvantage  to 
taste  was  bitterly  sour.  It  is  also  not  fair  to  claim  of  a  tree  grown 
in  such  latitude  to  give  first-rate  fruit. 

But  taking  in  consideration  that  they  endure  here  often  29^  ream 
of  frost,  and  all  the  winters  are  blowing  blizzards,  such  tree  must  be 
a  truly  hardy  one,  and  can  be  undoubtedly  of  use  as  material  to 
your  intelligent  orchardists  to  train  for  your  State  for  an  ir  jnclad  va- 
riety of  apple.  ^ 

Leaving  this  country,  I  have  asked  friends  to  send  me,  next  fall, 
seeds  and  scions  from  apples  of  this  place,  and  shall  send  you  some 
for  trial. 

Your  amiable  offer  to  send  me  the  last  report  of  Iowa  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  if  you  shall  have  the  kindness  to  mail  me  a  copy. 

I  take  also  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  send  me 
seeds  of  Western  Catalpa  (CatcUpa  specioaa)  and  box  elder  {Acer  Ne- 
gundd)  as  samples,  and  to  give  me  prices  for  one  kilogram.    In  the 
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report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricultijire  I  have  read  that  these  trees 
are  easily  propagated,  rapid  in  growth  and  give  valuable  timber. 

I  have  the  intention  to  recommend  them  to  be  tried  by  our  south- 
western railroads  to  protect  their  tracks  from  snow  drifts. 

Have  the  amiability,  also,  to  name  me  a  reliable  seedsman  from 
whom  it  would  be  possible  to  have  these  seeds  in  greater  quantities. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect.  Tours  truly, 

G.  DOPPBLXAIB. 


Aug.  6, 1887. 
8.  D.  HiUman,  Sec'y,  etc. 

Returned  from  a  long  absence  to  Molie  lev.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  receive  your  kind  letter  and  the  regards  of  your  Society.  Please 
accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  same. 

From  Kiev  I  have  sent  you  the  promised  report  of  our  department 
of  agriculture,  about  fruit  growing  in  Russia.  It  was  sent  by  my 
bookseller  to  a  false  address  and  returned  to  Petrosavosk.  Hope  that 
you  shall  receive  it  this  time. 

The  summer  here  was  very  cold  and  rainy;  hail  and  storms  were 
very  frequent.     The  leaves  and  apples  have  suflFered  severely. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.   DOPPELMAIR. 


FROM  SBCBBTABY  GARFIBLD. 

Grakd  Rapids,  Mioh.,  Sept.  27, 1887. 
S,  D.  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Your  pleasant  note  sent  me  at  Boston  1^  been  forwarded  here.  It 
would  please  me  greatly  to  visit  your  State,  and  T  hope  to  do  so  some 
time.  .*...• 

I  feel  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  is  more  truly  national 
to-day  than  ever,  and  by  careful  methods  and  earnest  labor,  it  can  be 
made  to  serve  American  Pomology  better  than  ever  before.  I  shall 
always  gladly  receive  a  letter  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GARPIlttD. 
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PBOH   ONTARIO. 

Gbanton  p.  0.  Oot.,  April  26, 1887. 

S.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc.: 

I  mast  apologize  for  being  so  tardy  in  sending  my  fees  for  member* 
ship  in  your  Society.  I  belong  to  a  number,  and  from  no  other  report 
do  I  get  so  much  valuable  information.  Enclosed  please  find  the 
amount  of  membership  fee. 

Dear  Friend,  will  I  ever  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  again 
on  this  earth  ?  if  not,  may  our  Lord  Jesus  guide,  keep  and  save  us,  sa 
we  shall  meet  again  in  his  eternal  world  of  blessedness  and  rest. 

Tours  truly, 

John  Littlb. 


FROM  KBBRASEA. 

Table  Rook,  Neb.,  June  16,  1887. 
S.  D.  Hillman,  Secretary,  etc.. 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  one  dozen  copies  of  your 
State  Horticultural  Report  for  1887,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  same. 
Will  reciprocate  as  soon  as  our  new  volume  is  out,  which  will  not  be 
completed  until  late  in  July  or  first  of  August. 

Crop  prospects  are  good;  fruit  not  to  exceed  one-half  crop  except 
blackberries,  which  promise  a  large  crop. 

Yours  fraternally,         ' 

S.  B.  Barnard, 
Sec.  Nebraska  Hort.  Society. 


Following  is  the  paper  contributed  by  Hon.  D.  B.  Wier  on  Native- 
Plums  : 

NATIVE  PLtJMS  AND  HOW  TO  FRUIT  THEM. 

By  D.  B.  Wier,  Lacm,  III. 

The  Native  plums  are  the  indigenous,  or  wild  plums,  of  this  conti*^ 
nent  and  their  direct  descendants  from  seed.  These  plums  all  belong 
to  the  geuns  Prunus  of  the  sub-order  Amy  g  dalea,  (the  Almond  fam- 
ily)  of  the  order  Rosacea,  to  which  nearly  all  our  cultivated  fruits  be- 
long.    To  the  genus  Prunus  belong  nearly  all  the  stone  fruits  in  cul* 
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iivatioD,  and  it  has  representatives  with  edible  and  useful  fruits,  in 
the  wild  state  in  nearly  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  perhaps  of 
the  continent. 

SPECIES. 

The  plums  proper  range  from  south  Florida  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
are  divided  bv  botanists  into  four  or  more  species,  namely :  Prunut 
Americana^  found  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  country;  Prunus 
Chicasa,  generally  confined  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  Prunus  Mara- 
tima,  peculiar  to  the  sea  coast  south  and  east;  and  Prunus  UmbekUa^ 
generally  confined  to  the  extreme  south.  The  student  who  investi- 
gates these  so-called  species  over  their  entire  habitat  will  soon  find  that 
they  cannot  be  divided  into  true  and  distinct  species;  and  if  he  gives 
them  attention  he  will  eventually  find  that  they  are,  possibly  with 
one  exception,  all  one  species,  or  can  be  all  graded  the  one  into  the 
other.  That  they  all  freely  cross  by  fertilizing  each  others'  flowers, 
and  that  they  are  simply  well  marked  climatic  and  geographic  races  rang- 
ing in  size  of  mature  plants  from  six  inches  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 
Europe  and  Asia  have  given  us  of  the  Almond  family  the  cultivated 
and  wild  plums  of  those  continents;  also  the  peach,  almond,  apricot, 
and  cherry.  These  are  all  quite  near  to  our  wild  plums,  for  they  alJ 
freely  interbud  and  graft  on  them.  And  we  know  that  some  of  the 
most  distinct  species  cross  sexually  and  produce  hybrids  with  them. 

For  the  present  we  will  follow  the  classification  of  the  native  plams, 
as  given  in  our  text  books  of  Botany;  but  I  will  here  warn  the  student 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  refer  many  of  these  varieties  to 
any  of  the  species  therein  given,  and  that  if  he  studies  them  compre- 
hensivly  he  will  find  many  groups  and  races  showing  as  good  ur  better 
distinct  species  than  those  given  in  the  text  books. 

A  word  of  explanation  will  help  us  greatly  to  a  full  understanding 
of  this  point.  We  will  say  that  the  student  visits  the  Mississippi 
valley,  between  the  lower  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  there  to  study  the 
Chickasaw  species  of  plums.  He  will  there  find  it  a  small  tree,  ten  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  heighth,  with  fruit  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  cheny 
to  a  hen's  eggy  with  every  color  from  yellowish  white  to  yellow,  pink 
or  scarlet  to  darkest  crimson,  and  ripening  from  early  in  May  to 
September. 

Then  if  he  should  search  in  the  ravines  of  the  higher  plains  of 
Colorado,  he  will  find  a  little  dwarf  shrub  six*  inches  to  a  foot  in 
heighth,  perhaps  loaded  with  edible  fruit  as  large  and  good  as  the 
average  of  that  in  the  valley,  but  more  nearly  constant  in  size,  color 
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and  time  of  ripening.  At  these  two  points  we  hare  found  seemingly 
two  yery  different  things  or  species  of  plums.  But,  if  the  student 
starts  from  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  follows  the  so-called  Prunus  Ghieasa  up  the  yallej  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  he  will  find  the  tree  of  that  species  continually  de- 
creasing in  size.  Where  this  river  enters  Kansas,  his  plum  tree  is  a 
shrub  three  to  five  feet  high;  where  it  leaves  Kansas,  one  to  two  feet, 
and  then  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Colorado  plain,  the  little  dwarf 
thing  before  spoken  of  six  to  twelve  inches  in  heighth,  when  he  will 
have  before  him  what  Botanistci  have  called  Prunus  Pumilaf  or  the 
Sand  plum  of  the  plains.  Tet  the  two  are  one  and  the  same  species, 
and  the  Sand  plum  is  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  Chickasaw  plam. 
The  seeds  of  the  Sand  plum  were  carried  down  by  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Red  and  Arkansas,  into  the  valley  with  its  rich  soil,  longer 
summers,  warmer  climate  and  humid  air,  and  after  many  generations 
the  result  is  as  we  now  find  it.  In  the  same  way  can  we  trace  the 
Prunus  Americana  up  the  Missouri  river,  until  it  runs  it  into  the 
dwarf  Sand  Cherry  of  the  North ;  and  by  a  study  of  these  two  dwarf 
forms,  between  Montana  and  New  Mexico,  he  might  be  able  to  find 
and  raise  a  dozen  distinct  forms  up  to  the  grade  of  species.  So  we 
al^o  find  all  the  so-called  species  differing  widely  in  their  different 
habitats,  and  all  gradually  and  perfectly  grading  the  one  into  the 
other  at  places  where  they  intermingle;  but  nevertheless,  we  will  find 
true  types  of  all  the  species  where  they  are  all  growing  together. 

With  the  two  most  prominent  species  the  only  marked  specific  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  that  Prunus  Chicasa  is  not  found  indigenous 
north  of  Illinois.  But  the  other,  Prunus  Americana^  seems  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  continent.  These  two  species  seem  to  reach  their 
highest  excellence  in  fruits,  as  found  wild,  the  last  named  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Northern  Iowa,  and  the  former  in  Tennessee  and  adjoining 
states.  With  these  two  species  this  paper  has  to  do.  Of  the  other 
species  we  have  as  yet  no  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  though 
Prunus  umbelata  is  said  to  give  delicious  fruit  in  southwestern  Texas. 
Basset's  American  is  an  example  of  Prunus  Maratiina,  for  which  we 
have  no  use.  This  much  is  necessary  for  somewhat  of  an  understand- 
ing of  our  subject.     We  will  now  take  up  the  practical  part. 

PLUMB  POB  PBOFIT. 

We  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  our  wild  plums,  in  some  of  their 
species  and  varieties,  are  fruits  natives  of  and  adapted  to  cultivation 
in  every  part  of  this  country  and  beyond,  both  north  and  south.    Are 
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tbey  worthy  of  culture?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  planted  these  plums  for  fruity  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion emphatically  in  the  negative,  that  they  are  not;  they  being 
forced  to  give  this  answer  from  the  result  of  many  trials,  all  resulting 
in,  perhaps,  complete  failures,  for  reasons  that  would  be  presently  ex- 
plained. But  a  few  of  us  who  have  learned  their  needs,  and  have 
planted  them  rightly,  either  by  design  or  accident,  have  found  them 
to  be  very  profitable,  and  to  bear  enormous  crops  of  marketable  and 
useful  fruits  nearly  every  year,  with  but  very  little  care. 

PROPAOATIOK. 

How  should  they  be  planted  to  insure  regular  crops  of  fruits?  In 
rows  running  north  and  south,  with  the  trees  four  to  eight  feet  in  the 
row,  several  varieties  (or  even  species)  alternating;  the  more  varie- 
ties the  better.  This  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  at  it  with  our  present 
knowledge.    The  rows  should  be  twelve  to  twenty  feet  apart. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  so  plant  them?  Because  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  very  few  of  these  plums  can  fertilize  or  pollenate  their 
own  flowers,  and  that  they  must  receive  pollen  from  some  other  vari- 
ety or  species  of  the  Almond  family,  or  the  ovaries  of  the  fruit  will  not 
be  fertilized,  but  will  all  fall  from  the  trees  when  quite  small.  A  few 
of  them  are  fertilized  with  their  own  pollen,  but  I  have  found  none 
but  what  is  more  productive  when  near  another  variety  with  acepta- 
ble,  potent  pollen.  Farther,  we  know  that  all  varieties  are  not  mu- 
tually fertile  when  near  each  other.  Therefore,  with  our  presekit 
knowledge  we  can  only  say  as  above,  plant  many  varieties  near  to- 
gether. If  you  were  farther  south  we  could  give  you  a  safe,  simple 
rule,  meeting  all  cases  so  far  as  tried,  namely :  Plant  these  plums  six 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  with  every  third  tree  of  the  variety  known  as 
Miner,  for  it  seems  to  have  pollen  fertile  with  all  and  all  others  with 
it,  and  it  is  a  good  market  plum.  It  is  a  cross  between  P.  Americana 
and  P.  Chicasa,  but  as  it  is  not  hardy  with  you,  you  will  have  to  plant 
by  the  general  rule  given  and  experiment  for  yourselves. 

None  of  the  Chickasaw  plums*  are  fully  fertile  on  my  place  with 
their  own  pollen,  or  with  that  of  other  varieties  of  the  species;  there- 
fore seeds  produced  on  these,  when  fertilized  by  pollen  of  Miner  or 
any  variety  of  P.  Americana^  are  hybrids  or  crosses,  and  from  such 
seed  I  have,  and  you  may  all  expect  our  best  new  plums. 

The  Wild  Goose  plum,  in  its  peculiar  characteristics^  shows  good 
proofs  of  being  a  hybrid  between  the  Chickasaw  and  the  peach;  and 
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80  far  I  haye  found  no  pollen  that  will  render  it  fally  fruitful  except 
that  of  the  Miner.  It  is  partially  fruitful  with  nearly  all  members  of 
the  Almond  family.  Many  trees  of  it,  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  for  the 
past  ten  to  twenty  years,  entirely  isolated  from  other  members  of  the 
Almond  family,  have  never  produced  fruit. 

FERTILIZATION. 

That  we  will  eventually  gain  new  and  valuable  hybrids,  between 
nearly  all  the  species  of  the  Almond  family  I  have  no  doubt.  In  fact, 
we  have  many  such  now,  these  peculiarities  of  the  Wild  Goose  and 
other  varieties  are  given  here  to  prevent  mistakes,  for  we  might  cast 
aside  a  most  valuable  thing  that  seemed  entirely  barren,  but  which  if 
given  a  consort  with  acceptable  pollen  might  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  an  important  point  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  when  sending 
out  any  new  plums  we  may  gain  from  seed,  or  find  in  the  woods,  is 
this.  I  know  that  these  plums  (and  many  other  fruits  also)  are  some- 
times chana:ed  radically,  often  in  all  their  characteristics,  by  the  pol- 
len their  flowers  are  fertilized  with.  That  is  to  say :  a  plum  that  is 
not  fertile  with  its  own  pollen,  may  give  very  choice  fruit  with  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  and  very  poor  with  that  of  another.  So 
plainly  has  this  been  shown  on  my  place  that  I  now  fear  to  send  out 
any  of  my  new  plums,  until  I  have  fruited  tbera  in  a  different  envi- 
ronment. 

And  this  fact  explains  why  so  many  native  plums  that  have  been 
sent  out,  went  up  like  a  rocket  in  glory  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
came  down  like  a  stick.  They  either  have  no  fruit  or  very  poor  fruit 
when  their  location  was  changed.  It  is  probable  that  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity may  be  spreading  over  the  faces  of  this  audience  at  this 
remark,  but  my  friends  I  am  giving  you  facts  not  fiction.  Pollen  has 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  fruit  and  all  its  appurtenances  at  times, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  has  over  the  whole  vitality  of  the  tree  or 
plant  in  some  cases.  You  are  not  astonished  at  your  corn  mixing  in 
the  grain,  when  one  very  distinct  variety  is  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  an  other,  nor  with  the  members  of  the  gourd  family  (CucurlUacea) 
especially  the  watermelons.  It  is  even  claimed,  and  correctly  I  think, 
that  two  varieties  of  potatoes  will  have  their  tubers  changed  by  pollen 
when  grown  side  by  side;  such  instances  are,  of  course,  the  exception 
instead  of  the  rule.     Many  other  plants  show  such  effects  of  pollen. 

I  have  often  seen  and  carefully  studied  complete  changes  in  apples 
from  this  cause.     In  fact  pollenization,  hybridism,  and  the  crossing  of 
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Tarieties  and  species  are  the  great  studies  of  the  future  now  barely 
commenced. 

MABEBTIKG. 

Are  thf se  plums  profitable  as  a  market  fruit?  Growing  fruit  for 
market  has  been  my  principal  business  in  North  Central  Illinois  foi 
forty-five  years,  all  the  fruits  that  could  be  grown  in  that  region,  and 
I  have  found  no  fruit  that  will  nearly  approach  these  plums  in  net 
cash  returns,  for  the  amount  of  ground  occupied  and  care  given. 

They  sell  everywhere  readily.  Our  little  town  of  2,000  people  ab- 
sorbs 300  bushels  a  year  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  bushel.  Other  large 
producers  give  the  same  report.  One  firm  in  northern  Indiana  reports 
sales  of  2000  one-half  bushel  cases  of  Wild  Goose  plums,  the  past  season 
at  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  case.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  these 
plums  range  in  quality  from  those  utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose, 
to  large,  lucious,  most  beautiful  fruits,  two  or  more  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  ripening  from  June  20th  until  October,  it  is,  of  course  found 
that  value  is  dependent  on  variety.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  variety 
most  profitable  for  market,  is  the  one  of  the  most  value  for  home  use. 
Miner  and  Wild  Goose  are  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  older 
varieties  that  are  passably  good.  They  have  a  market  value  because 
they  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years  and  have  become  known, 
yet  as  fruits  lor  home  use,  compared  with  others,  they  are  very  poor. 
The  two  best  native  plums  for  all  home  uses,  that  I  have  seen,  are  so 
inferior  in  looks  that  they  would  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price  in  the 
open  city  market.  Yet  these  two  plums  are  so  fine  as  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  California  apricots  when  canned  and  both 
placed  on  the  same  table,  on  a  test  of  quality  by  fruit  growers.  Thej 
are  both  pure  northern  plums,  free-stone,  with  very  thin  skins,  and  no 
tbitterness;  I  shall  not  name  them  for  there  are  no  trees  of  them  now 
to  be  had.  I  only  give  these  facts  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from 
these  plums  in  the  future.  For  one,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
prove  our  most  valuable  fruit  for  the  Northwest,  and  of  great  value 
throughout  the  country. 

VABTETIE8. 

What  varieties  should  we  plant?  To  this  question  I  can  give  you 
Minnesota  planters  but  very  little  advice  of  value.  You  must  experi- 
ment yet  for  many  years.  All  I  can  now  say  is,  for  you  to  plant  of 
all  the  Northwestern  varieties  that  you  may  deem  worthy  of  trial,  by 
liearsay  or  otherwise,  such  as  DeSoto,  Weaver,  Wolf,  Spear,  Rolling- 
fltone»  Pottawattamie,  Forest  Garden,  Bawkeye,  etc.,  etc.  Hunt  for 
^ood  ones  in  the  woods,  plant  seeds,  get  trees  from  Manitoba;  a  friend 
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says  he  found  fine  ones  there  in  the  woods.  Top-graft  the  Chickasaws 
on  the  branches  of  the  free-growing,  hardy  Northern  plums.  Get  the 
'' sand  plums  "  and  *' sand  cherries  "  from  the  West,  and  plant  all 
near  together,  all  mixed  up.  The  Newman  and  perhaps  Mariana 
seem  to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  Chickasaws;  they  and  possibly  the  Rob- 
inson, and  I  think  the  Miner,  should  be  grafted  in  the  branches  of 
BoUingstone  and  Weaver. 

THE  0UR0ULI8. 

Do  not  fear  the  plum  curculio  (Conotrachelus  neumphar),  for  this 
insect  has  no  practical  effect  on  the  fruit  crop  of  these  plums  whatev- 
er. The  twenty  years  of  my  experience  with  them  shows  this  con- 
clusively, and  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  few  words.  This  insect  seems 
to  prefer^ these  plums  as  a  food  plant,  and  to  lay  her  eggs  in  its  fruits 
above  all  other  plants,  for  the  very  good  reason  that.they  have  through 
all  time  been  her  natural  food  plant.  By  most  careful  study  I  have 
found  the  facts  as  follows :  (1)  The  plum  curculio  seeks  the  native 
plums  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  for  food,  and  reaches  them  gen- 
erally before  they  bloom.  (2)  The  curculio  can  at  that  time  be  very 
irenerally  destroyed  by  spraying  the  trees  just  before  the  blossoms 
open  and  a  week  later  they  have  fallen  with  the  arsenical  poisons, 
Paris  green  and  London  purple,  as  the  insect  is  at  that  time  feedinjg 
freely  on  the  young  growth  of  the  tree.  I  give  this  plan,  not  to  pro- 
tect the  plums,  but  as  a  means  of  a  general  destruction  of  this  most 
injurious  insect  to  other  fruits.  I  have  found  no  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting any  of  these  plums  from  the  curculio.  (3)  If  the  curculio  is 
even  so  plenty  as  to  lay  from  one  to  twenty  eggs  in  every  plum,  my 
experience  has  been  that  if  the  plums  have  been  fully  fertilized  the 
trees  will  mature  a  full  crop  of  marketable  and  useful  fruit.  (4)  For 
bat  very  few  of  her  eggs  laid  in  these  plums  hatch,  and  still  fewer  of 
her  young,  or  larvae,  reach  maturity.  My  estimates  here,  during  four 
years  of  careful  observation,  proves  that  it  takes  more  than  3,000 
eggs  laid  in  any  of  the  over  3,000  varieties  of  native  plums  in  fruit  on 
my  place,  to  produce  one  well  matured  curculio  grub,  except  in  the 
yariety  known  as  Wild  Goose;  and  even  in  it  not  near  enough  ma- 
tare  to  keep  up  the  species,  not  more  than  one  grub  to  each  six  hun* 
dred  eggs  laid.  Therefore,  as  each  curculio  averages  only  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  then  even  if  confined  to  this  plum  for  breeding  purposes 
the  insect  would  eventually  disappear.  All  of  this  is  fully  proven  by 
experience  with  me.  For,  since  my  first  great  crop  five  years  ago, 
nearly  every  plum   which  showed  from  one  to  twenty  ovipositing 
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marks  of  the  curculio,  each  succeeding  crop  has  shown  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  insect,  the  last  crop  being  practically  free 
from  her  oyipositing  marks,  and  showing  by  careful  estimate  a 
decrease  in  the^'five  years  of  ninety-eight  per  fcent,  and  this  without 
anything  whatever  being  done  to  destroy  the  insect  or  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  her.  (5)  These  facts  prove,  I  think,  that  a  large  amoani 
of  these  plums  in  fruit  will  free  a  neighborhood  of  this  most  perni- 
cious insect;  that  the  fruiting  of  these  plums  alone  in  quantity  will 
do  it,  and  in  that  way  deliver  all  our  other  fruits  from  its  ravages. 
And,  besides,  we  have  absolute  experimental  proof  that  spraying  the 
plum  trees,  as  before  mentioned »  will  protect  the  other  fruits  near  by. 

Propagation. — For  the  North,  all  the  native  plums  should  be  on 
their  own  roots,  or  those  of  other  fully  hardy  plums  of  the  North. 
The  "  sand  plums  "  and  '*  sand  cherries  "  of  the  West  may  prove  use- 
ful.    Tour  cherrie3  should  be  top-grafted  on  these  hardy  plums. 

Soil  and  Experience. — These  plums  are  partial  to  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil;  near  the  base  of  a  hill  is  a  choice  place  for  them,  though 
they  do  finely  on  any  reasonably  good  soil;  but,  if  possible,  should 
have  a  location  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds  of  spring. 
This  bush,,  in  all  its  hardy  varieties,  you  will  find  a  most  excellent 
windbreak  for  shelter.  Many  are  planting  them  for  that  purpose. 
They  fruit  finely  when  growing  very  thickly. 

P.  S.  Since  writins:  the  above,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  C. 
V.  Riley,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D  C,  in  which  he  makes  certain 
admissions  and  explanations,  that  settles  for  the  time  all  questions  in 
dispute,  and  I  forward  hirn  my  answer  to  his  criticism  on  my  paper. 
In  the  position  that  Dr.  Riley  sustains  before  the  whole  American 
people,  he  is  obliged  to  be  very  communicative  on  new  questions  of 
fact,  and  knowing  him  intimately  for  twenty-five  years,  and  having  not 
the  least  doubt  of  my  facts,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  whole 
matter  in  his  able  hands  for  future  adjustment.  For  the  grower  of 
stone4fruits  a  new  era  has  dawned. 
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The  next  on  the  program  wa&  a  paper  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

BENEFITS  OF  FORESTS. 

By  J.  0.  Barretty  Browns  Valley. 

As  a  guide  to  right  conclusions,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
Nature's  law  of  equilibrium  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
tions. The  animal  breathes  out  carbonic  acid,  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
carbon;  under  the  intervention  of  solar  rays,  separating  and  purifying 
the  compound,  the  animal  appropriates  the  oxygen  and  the  plant  ap* 
propriates  the  carbonaceous  portion.  Thus  the  two  great  divisions  of 
nature  reciprocally  support  each  other.  Obviously,  then,  that  coun- 
try is  safest  to  live  in  and  promises  the  surest  profits  for  industry^ 
where,  other  things  being  equal,  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations 
matually  balance  each  other.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  our  atmosphere 
holds  its  gasses  in  certain  specific  proportions  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  it  is  also  true  that  soils,  forests,  water  and  the  con- 
figurations of  a  country  effect  the  chemical  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  some  localities  may  generate  more  of  one  kind  of  acid  than 
another.  For  instance,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  or  gasseous  fissures  at  or  in  bog  lands,  the  immediate 
atmosphere  will  be  unduly  charged  with  carbonaceous  gasses.  An- 
other fact  is  patent,  that  even  in  localities  where  the  acids  are  in 
chemical  balance,  volume  with  volume,  or  weight  with  weight,  they 
cannot  be  appropriated  for  the  objects  desired  unless  their  quality  is 
adaptable.    Let  me  make  this  plain : 

CHEMICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Here  is  an  acre  of  ground  amply  manured.  It  exhales  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Are  we  yet  sure  chemical  conditions  are  all  right  for  a  successful  crop? 
If  the  raw  material  of  the  soil,  such  as  lime,  selicia,  iron,  magnesia, 
soda,  is  crude  and  non-vitalized;  if  the  manure  is  *'  fire  fanged,"  neu- 
tralizing its  ammonia!  properties;  if  the  genuine  excrement  is  heavily 
mixed  with  wild,  dry  grasses,  retarding  decay,  the  crop  will  be  a  com- 
parative failure.  The  nitrogen  in  such  a  manure  pile,  or  in  the  fer- 
tilizer you  buy  for  a  soil  dressing,  may  not  be  any  better  than  a  stone 
to  feed  a  crop.  Success  hinges  upon  quality  in  the  quantity.  The 
primary  elements  of  the  original  rocks,  composing  the  constituents  of 
the  soil,  must  first  undergo  innumerable  triturations  and  transposi- 
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tions,  climbiDg  the  several  steps  of  progress  through  nature's  ehemi. 
cal  crucibles,  ere  they  can  be  nutritiously  appropriated  by  the  higher 
organisms  of  our  culture.  Fitness  to  selection  after  nature  by  our 
arts  applied  has  passed  the  primaries  through  the  necessary  evolutional 
processes.  This  is  the  order  of  assimilation  and  growth.  Here  is 
where  our  chemistry  fails  us;  why  its  analysis  of  our  soils  proves 
little  or  nothing  in  vital  economy.  Nature  mixed  her  waters  and 
atmospheres,  bone  and  develops  her  children  in  ways  that  confound 
all  our  boasted  wisdom.  Why  is  lime  from  the  bones  of  animals  far 
better  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes  than  lime  direct  from  the  rock? 
Why  is  scientific  butter  from  the  cream  of  the  cow  ninety-nine  per 
cent  better  than  oleomargarine  from  the  chemist's  greasy  vat?  Why 
are  ashes  from  hard  woods  better  than  ashes  from  anthracite  coal  that 
was  a  coarse-grained  forest  about  a  million  or  more  years  ago?  Why 
must  the  delicate  rose  have  a  peculiarly  fine  soil  to  warrant  a  bloom- 
ing that  enchants  the  very  air?  Ask  the  divinity  in  nature.  The 
answer  ever  returns  that  success  comes  by  adapting  the  laws  and 
forces  of  nature  to  the  instinctive  needs  of  all  living  dependencies. 
For  plants  to  grow  well  and  harvest  bountifully,  for  horses  to  be 
healthful  and  spirited,  for  cows  to  give  rich  milk,  for  any  domestic 
animal  to  thrive  on  our  lands  with  profit,  for  the  angels  of  the  house- 
hold to  be  developed  strong  in  body  and  mind,  they  all  must  be  pro- 
tected and  have  food  of  adaptable  quality. 

The  decayed  remains  of  trees  generate  acids  far  more  potent  than 
those  of  grasses  that  largely  form  the  humus  of  unforested  soil.  As  a 
test,  apply  the  ashes  of  wood  and  the  ashes  of  straw  or  hay  to  your 
crops.  The  difference  is  very  marked.  The  ashes  of  different  species 
and  varieties  are  equally  marked.  To  make  substantial  soap,  the 
housewife  wants  the  ashes  of  hard  wood;  soft  wood  does  not  produce 
the  requisite  strength  and  quality  of  potash.  What  will  make  good 
soap  will  make  good  crops.  Where  hard  woods  grow,  and  their  decaj 
becomes  a  cardinal  constituent  of  the  soil,  is  considered  the  most 
promising  place  for  fruit  plants.  Are  we  of  the  prairie  lands  pre- 
pared for  the  hard  woods?  Our  soil  may  not  yet  be  fitted  The  nut- 
bearing  trees,  such  as  the  hickory,  the  walnut,  the  butternut,  the 
white  oak,  are  waiting  their  turn  for  trial.  Meanwhile  we  must  pave 
the  way  with  the  uativp  trees  of  the  new  Northwest,  such  as  the  box 
elder,  the  ash,  the  Cottonwood,  the  basswood,  the  willow,  the  elm,  the 
pine,  the  balsam,  the  spruce. 

As  the  digestive  organs  of  the  body  develop  food  into  blood,  thence 
nerve  and  brain,  so  do  the  roots  of  the  trees  sip  up  the  decomposing 
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salts,  where  they  are  embedded  into  their  electrochemical  batteries 
that  transform  them  into  new  structure,  building  life-cells,  lifting 
higher  ita  lung-leaves  and  blossoms  that  draw  from  and  exhale  upon, 
the  air  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  inter-linking  carbonic  acid.  These  with 
hydrogen  and  other  gases  are  constantly  generating,  acting  and  re- 
acting in  nature's  chemical  laboratories,  and  by  election  and  selection 
are  ever  passing  through  processes  eluding  our  arts,  to  be  fitted  for 
construction  in  new  forms  of  life.  Take,  for  instance,  nitrogen  that 
enters  largely  into  the  constituency  of  plants;  one  of  them  is  ammo- 
nia, and  ammonia  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  manures  and  other 
fermenting  and  putrifying  substances.  But  how  nauseating  and  sick* 
ening  are  these  gases  when  just  arising  from  the  rotten  &:arbagel 
When  the  plant  roots  have  found  the  filthy  stuff  and  carried  its  sup- 
porting acids  upward,  reconstructed,  refined,  vitalized,  sun-fused  and 
electrified,  a  bloom  with  fragrance  and  beauty,  they  are  the  same 
gases,  but  how  changed,  how  inspiring  to  all  sentient  things!  Now 
the  higher  organic  creation  can  breathe  such  air  and  live.  Thus  trees 
not  only  fit  the  oxydizing  salts  in  the  soil,  and  thence  their  gases,  for 
life-support,  but  serve  to  neutralize  the  breeding  of  malarious  atmos- 
pheres. 

DANGEROUS    DISEASES. 

Our  State  Boards  of  Health  over  all  the  country,  maintain  that 
Diphtheria,  Scarletina,  and  other  germ  diseases  are  traceable  to  bad 
sewerage,  barnyard  washings  in  the  water,  and  other  unclean  en- 
vironment; and  they  recommend  better  drainage  and  the  burning  of 
all  possible  putrifications  in  the  way.  It  is  wise,  but  what  health 
committee  or  legislation  enforces  nature's  tree-hygiene?  The  more 
roots  we  can  get  into  decaying  matter,  the  safer  for  all  things  that 
live.  Cattle  men  are  studying  how  to  eradicate  pluro-pneumonia 
from  their  herds.  Kill  them  off  is  the  order;  but  this  does  not  re- 
move the  cause.  So  long  as  they  feed  around  malarial  sloughs,  on 
treeless  plains  swept  by  poisoned  simoons,  compelled  to  drink  water 
full  of  deadly  miasma  and  breathe  feted  air,  subject  to  excessive  heat 
or  chill,  microbic  germs,  latent  in  their  organism,  or  imbibed  by  their 
surroundings,  will  be  quickened  into  activity,  preying  upon  their  lungs 
and  introducing  consumption  among  the  people.  More  forests  for  the 
herding  cattle  and  colts  with  ample  drainage  of  vacterian  pools — this 
should  be  and  must  be  the  governmental  order  everywhere  enforced. 
To  neglect  this  duty  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  agriculture.  To 
procrastinate  is  the  robbery  of  soil  and  atmospheric  nutriment.     To 
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plant  no  trees  and  cleanse  no  ^'augean  stables/'  is  to  invite  epidemics, 
then  slay  our  herds  and  oar  children.  Would  there  were  trumpets  of 
tension  loud  enough  to  thunder  into  some  men's  ears  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  wake  them  up  to  a  proper  sense  even  of  their  own  weal 
and  happiness. 

PBAIBIB  PIOTUBBS, 

Go  west,  not  farther  than  the  Dakota  border,  and  observe  the  piti- 
ful dearth  of  forests  on  the  prairie  farms.  Scarcely  a  field,  or  a 
pasture,  or  a  barn,  or  a  house  is  properly  environed  with  trees.  In- 
deed, on  some  farms  not  a  single  tree,  or  vine,  or  fruit  plant,  or  culti- 
vated flower  can  be  found.  The  owner  proposes  to  get  rich  raising 
wheat  while  head  over  heels  in  debt,  and  that  continually.  There  is 
such  a  destitution  of  trees  to  demark  the  highways  it  is  most  perilous 
to  venture  out  on  a  journey  over  the  prairie  in  winter  lest  of  a  sudden 
a  blinding  blizzard  stab  with  white  daggers.  The  prairie  emptiness 
when  frozen  up  and  down;  the  prairie  dreariness  amid  wolfish  howls 
of  wind,  iced  in  every  breath,  does  make  the  settler  long  for  the 
forested  East  or  South  whence  he  came. 

We  of  the  farther  west  are  living  in  the  great  continental  wind- 
trough  that  stretches  from  the  plains  of  Texas  to  the  Saskatchewan, 
from  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa  along  the 
western  trails  of  the  Big  Woods  in  Minnesota  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies — a  trough  practically  two  thousand  miles  long  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  wide — territory  enough  for  fifty  millions  more  of  people. 
Tru^,  there  are  belts  of  forests  along  the  windings  of  the  rivers,  and 
under  the  enforcement  of  the  timber  culture  act  and  the  praiseworthy 
e£Ports  of  inti^'lligent  homesteaders,  here  and  there  is  a  forest;  but  in 
the  main  this  vast  extent  is  the  sport  and  prey  of  remorseless  winds 
that  sweep  unchecked  from  the  frozen  pole  or  from  the  tropic  furnace, 
blasting  in  winter,  blighting  in  summer;  all  men  and  beasts  are  strong 
on  wire  nerves  through  and  through  and  all  over.  And  don't 
we  have  to  fight  our  way  against  oceans  of  weeds  and  devoaring 
insects?  against  snow-blizzards  that  8tu£P  a  fellow  full  of  borean 
wrath?  against  dust-blizzards  that  fill  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth  and  the 
entire  epidermis  with  dirt  and  dinge,  slimed  on  in  the  sweat  of  labor, 
till  we  look  like  so  many  resurrected  mummies  haunting  the  prairies 
in  familiar  companionship  with  the  impudent  gopher  and  jackrabbitf 

FBBTILITT   AND  FATALITY. 

Our  state  geologists  tell  us  the  force  of  the  winds  are  two  times 
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^eater  on  the  open  west  than  on  the  east  side  of  our  Big  Woods;  .and 
that  cold  air  in  motion  extracts  heat  proportional  to  its  velocity,  and 
with  the  heat  goes  moisture.  According  to  this,  if  the  ratio  holds, 
during  cold  winds,  heat  and  moisture  pass  o£P  twice  more  rapidly  on 
the  open  prairies  west  of  the  Big  Woods  than  on  the  east.  Would  it 
not  be  a  defensible  scheme  to  extend  the  local  advantage  of  the  east 
side  over  all  thp  western  domain  by  forestry? 

Everyone  who  has  lived  on  the  treeless  prairie  knows  that  snow,  so 
essential  to  the  protection  of  our  plants  and  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
next  year's  crops,  cannot  long  remain  there  on  a  level  as  on  woodlands. 
It  may  be  moist  when  it  falls,  but  when  a  cold  wind  rolls  its  aereal 
wheels  over,  it  soon  laps  up  the  moisture,  and  in  a  few  hours  culti- 
vated fields  are  barren  again  as  if  swept  by  a  thousand  new  brooms. 
With  great  struggle  the  fibrils  send  up  their  moisture  to  supply  the 
depleted  parts,  but  this,  too,  takes  wing,  and  the  plants  are  ruined  by 
**winter  seasoning."  When  the  mercury  is  twenty  or  thirty  degrees 
below  zero,  the  air  chilled  to  a  dead  lock,  if  properly  clothed,  you  can 
endure  the  temperature  quite  comfortably,  far  more  so  than  when  the 
mercury  is  ten  degrees  above,  and  the  wind  plays  a  mad-cap  race  on 
the  prairie.  If  you  want  to  cool  off  a  fretful  sweat,  stand  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  your  house  just  fifteen  minutes,  while  old  Boreas 
blows  his  horn.  The  experiment  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  peril 
our  stock  and  plants  are  in  when  thus  exposed.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son, on  the  open  prairie,  during  the  more  chilly  hours,  you  can 
actually  see  the  moisture  of  the  cultivated  grounds  drifting  away  on 
the  air  waves.  At  the  right  angle  of  observation  there  looms  up  to 
view  humid  strata,  trembling,  undulating  in  the  wind,  rushing  on  and 
on  like  the  sea  when  vexed  with  storm.  But  the  charm  of  it  all  soon 
fades  into  disappointment,  when  you  reflect  that  the  wind  is  thus  sav- 
agely bleeding  our  early  crops.  Some  of  our  most  destructive  winds 
in  summer  are  from  the  south,  almost  burning  up  the  very  breath,  and 
everything  wilts  as  if  touched  with  fiery  fiames.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  forest  belts  at  that  point  of  compass,  and  elsewhere  in  the  lines  of 
prevailing  winds. 

WOFUL  WASTE 

From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  crops  are  annually  destroyed  by 
winds.  The  blossoms  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  apple  and 
small  fruit  plants  are  thereby  largely  robbed  of  their  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, and  the  harvest  is  therefore  thin  and  scattering.  Sometimes 
the  ground  covering  to  the  cereals  is  swept  off  and  piled  up  in  dirt- 
ridges,  as  was  the  case  last  spring  on  thousands  of  acres. 
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Did  yoa  ever  attempt  to  raise  strawberries, eztensivelj  on  the  opea 
prairie  ?  After  a  good  enrichment  of  manure  and  caltiyation,  they 
branch  out  strong  and  prolific  in  July,  and  they  do  look  so  promising 
for  a  crop  next  year;  but,  of  a  sudden,  comes  a  wind  in  saucy  frolic, 
that  rips  up  the  half  developed  roots,  twisting  and  driving  them  into 
clumps,  poor,  forlorn  things !  Despite  the  ruin  wrought  a  few  take 
root  again,  and  again  the  cultivator  does  its  work;  and  when  the 
ground  freezes  for  winter  (following  the  rules  laid  down  by  Eastern 
horticulturists  who  may  never  have  seen  a  prairie,  presuming  their 
methods  are  applicable  to  all  localities),  you  throw  on  four  or  five 
inches  of  straw,  and  say  confidently,  ''  lie  still,  my  darlings,  safe 
from  harm!"  but  sometime  in  March,  or  earlier,  a  genuine  snorter 
from  the  northwest,  or  other  point  of  compass,  pries  under  the  straw 
and  rolls  it  up  into  heaps,  smothering  to  death  the  plants  underneath 
and  leaving  the  rest  out  in  the  cold,  to  frost,  heave  and  dry  up.  Coor- 
age,  man!  some  are  alive  next  spring;  how  tenderly  you  foster  the 
brave  starvelings  destined  to  be  robbed  of  nearly  all  the  pollen  they 
can  produce!  But  the  berries — they  are  like  little  child  angel  visits, 
few  and  far  between;  but  enough  to  warrant  the  honest  report— **We 
can  raise  strawberries  on  the  open  prairie  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a 
quart— fact!"  But,  for  all  that,  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
including  some  of  the  hardy  apples,  can  in  time  be  made  a  saccess, 
if,  lessening  no  energy  in  the  fruit  line,  we  haste  to  develop  (orest 
belts,  evergreens  especially,  safely  enclosing  our  precious  charges  at 
proper  distances. 

A  plea,  too,  for  our  stock  that  suflfer  so  for  want  of  trees.  Finding 
no  cooling  shade,  how  the  cows  madden  in  midsummer,  beseiged  by 
flies  sucking  out  their  life-blood !  How  the  beautiful  colts,  finding  no 
thicket  to  escape  into,  dash  along  the  barbed  wire  fences,  slitting  op 
their  ears,  tearing  open  their  breasts,  maiming  themselves  perhaps 
for  life!  Such  a  fence  is  the  most  develish  thing  ever  made;  but  has 
the  farmer  a  just  reason  to  curse  the  inventor,  while  the  injury  to  his 
stock  may  be  mainly  due  to  a  famine  of  trees  in  his  pasture?  Noth- 
ing creates  such  a  reign  of  peace  among  stock  as  trees.  Reposing 
under  their  green  arches,  the  cattle  there  chew  their  cuds  in  sweet 
satisfaction.  The  horses  there  huddle  together,  their  head's  resting 
upon  each  other's  necks  half  asleep,  and  near  by  the  sheep  with  theif 
noses  close  to  the  ground  to  sniff  the  coolest  air.  How  well  they  ap- 
preciate their  master  by  good  behavior! 

It  is  problematical  whether,  in  the  long  run,  thoroughbreds  can  re- 
tain and  transmit  their  superior  points  and  qualities,  pastured  and  fed 
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in  a  treeless  coantry.  Eayironmeat  deyelop  corresponding  attributes 
in  everything  else;  why  not  in  stock?  Some  of  us  settlers,  known 
in  the  East  for  our  Obristianly  mild  disposition,  have,  strangely  to  re- 
late become  ill-tempered,  living  on  the  treeless  prairie.  Like  man, 
like  horse  or  dog,  your  answer. 

Our  business,  too,  will  materially  suffer,  and  that  very  soon,  unless 
we  early  and  promptly  attend  to  forestry.  We  are  fast  depleting  the 
valuable  timber.  Where  shall  we  get  our  supply  in  the  future  for  fuel 
and  manufacturing?  What  are  we  doing  to  compensate  for  the  loss? 
Doing?  Why,  cutting  and  slashing  where  there  is  anything  of  the 
kind  left,  with  a  vandalism  more  implacably  avaricious  than  ever 
characterized  the  feudal  ages.  By  mathematical  measurement  it  is 
found  that  our  Minnesota  river  drainage  has  an  area  of  19,000  square 
miles,  nearly  destitute  of  forests;  the  upper  Mississippi  drainage  is 
about  23,000  square  miles,  mostly  forested;  thus  the  Mississippi  has 
about  a  quarter  more  drainage  than  the  Minnesota,  and  yet  at  the 
coDfluence  of  these  rivers  near  St.  Paul  the  Mississippi  gives  us  seven 
times  more  water  than  its  competitor.  There  can  be  no  other  cause 
for  this  disparity  than  the  water  ratio  between  a  treeless  and  a  forested 
country. 

The  Minnesota  is  largely  fed  by  springs  from  the  Goteaux  in  Dakota 
near  the  western  boundary  of  our  State,  a  mountainous  rampart 
stretching  nearly  north  and  south  about  seventy-five  miles.  These 
springs  flow  down  numerous  ravines  wherein  long,  zigzag  forests, 
have  been  growing  for  centuries.  In  keeping  with  the  marauding 
instincts  of  the  whites  the  Sisseton  Indians  are  using  up  the  great 
trees  for  wood  to  sell  in  our  markets.  Are  they  blamable  ?  You 
would  not  think  so  were  you  to  inspect  their  condition.  Something 
should  be  speedily  done  by  Congress  to  preserve  these  forests,  and 
thereby  preserve  intact  the  headwaters  of  the  Minnesota,  whose  valley 
cannot  be  excelled  for  richness  and  for  business  that  leans  depen- 
dently  upon  the  river  for  refreshment  to  crops  and  force  to  manu- 
factures. 

The  same  depredation,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  going  on  around  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi — fast  slaying  and  burning  the  forests.  If 
not  soon  arrested,  the  whole  climate  of  the  State  and  contiguous  states 
will  be  colder  and  drier,  irreparably  damaging  agriculture  and  all  its 
correlative  branches  of  industry.  Not  only  such  calamities  will  fol- 
low, but  the  whole  country  along  the  river  channels  will  be  subject 
more  than  ever  to  great  floods,  spreading  ruin  in  their  march  to  the 
south. 
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POINTS  TO  PONDER, 

Not  only  do  forests  trap  the  snows  and  rains,  holding  back  the 
spring  floods,  but,  by  their  shading  leaves  and  limbs,  they  check 
•excessive  evaporation,  thos  husbanding  moisture  for  more  equable  and 
economical  distribution  and  increasing  the  precipitation,  which  in 
Minnesota  is  but  twenty-eight  inches.  Not  only  do  they  serve  as 
media  that  connect  the  minerals  of  the  soil  with  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  fit  them  for  appropriation  by  the  higher  organisms, 
largely  neutralize  the  breeding  and  ravages  of  germ  diseases,  protect 
our  rivers  and  lakes  from  drying  up,  break  the  force  of  destructive 
winds  and  shelter  our  State  and  homes,  but  they  invite  hither  the 
furry  animals  to  people  again  the  woody  retreats,  and  insect-devonr- 
ing  birds  that  save  our  crops  to  a  large  extent  from  the  depredations 
of  parasites  on  all  our  plants  in  field  and  garden;  they  condact 
electricity  between  the  air  and  ground,  and  quicken  all  living  things 
into  new  vigor;  they  furnish  healthful  acids  and  fragrances  for  man 
and  beast;  they  spread  their  humid  mantles  over  us,  warming  the 
landscape  in  winter,  cooling  it  in  summer;  they  check  the  escape* 
ment  of  heat  at  night  and  send  it  back  to  the  plants^  safe  from  killing 
frost;  they  beautify  all  the  country,  evoke  poetic  and  artistic  thought, 
inspire  lofty  endeavor  and  nobility  of  character. 

Summing  up  all  these  benefits,  which  are  but  a  moiety  of  the  great 
whole,  can  we  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  future  generations  postpone 
the  matter  of  forestry  ?  It  is  possible  and  practical  for  us  to  bridge 
over  the  continental  wind  trough  of  which  we  spoke,  with  a  hu- 
midity that  will  transform  it  into  an  Eden.  As  it  is  now,  the  rain- 
sheets  from  the  Alleghanies  and  other  mountained  regions  of  theeast^ 
expend  their  force  ere  they  reach  us;  and  the  rain  sheets  from  the 
Pacific,  winged  eastward,  surge  against  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  cutting  off  supply  from  that  direction.  Thus  the  richest 
part  of  North  America  becomes  almost  neutral  ground,  less  subject 
to  precipitation  than  more  remote  localities  that  have  soils  far  inferior. 
Being  mostly  treeless  prairie,  the  north  and  south  winds,  deflecting 
southerns  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  driving  hot  or  cold  daggers 
into  everything,  produce  an  excessively  dry  atmosphere  which  would 
speedily  change  our  adopted  country  into  another  Sahara,  were  it  not 
for  porosity  of  soil  and  understrata  of  clay  that  reserve  what  water 
filtrates  through  to  feed  the  roots  in  seasons  of  drouth.  Under  all 
these  local  disadvantages,  the  great  enterprise  of  conquering  a  climate 
suggests  itself.     If  all  the  provinces  and  states  in  the  Red  river  and 
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Mississipi  yalleys  from  Hudson's  Bay  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
would  pull  together,  and  with  munificent  appropriations  reclaim  by 
forestry  all  the  now  barren  regions,  constructing  dams  across  the  out- 
lets of  the  innumerable  spring  fed  ravines  to  hold  back  the  surplus 
waters  running  to  waste,  and  induce  the  thousands  of  farmers  through- 
out the  mid-continental  domains  to  develop  each  ten  acres  of  native 
trees;  if  our  own  State,  co-operating  with  Dakota  and  Manitoba, 
would  embank  the  deep  basins  in  the  far  north,  converting  a  wild  and 
desolate  expanse  into  great  lakes  over  which  the  polar  winds  blowing, 
will  bring  to  us  vapor  blessings  instead  of  frigid  cnrsfs;  if  Congress 
would  early  execute  the  late  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  by  the  construction  of  vast  water  reser- 
voirs among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wherewith  to  irrigate  bountifully 
all  the  plains  below,  and  bring  to  our  prairie  lands,  laden  on  every 
breeze  from  these  elevations,  supplies  of  rain,  and  moist,  and  dew,  and 
protecting  snow;  if  all  this  be  done  with  unity  of  force,  within  our 
century  we  shall  have  initiated  a  conquest  over  our  climate,  whose 
benificence  cannot  be  measured.  Is  not  the  enterprise  feasible?  A 
people  that  has  vanquished  the  wolf,  the  savage  and  the  great  rebel- 
lion, can  accomplish  anything. 


FORESTRY  PROTECTION. 
By  Clarence  Wedge^  Albert  Lea. 

I  understand  that  our  Society  spent  much  of  its  time  at  its  last 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  forestry.  I  wish  to  heartily  commend  its 
course.  A  very  practical  way  of  getting  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  is  to 
reduce  the  hardiness  of  our  climate;  and  when  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished this  by  systematic  forestry,  fruit  will  be  one  of  the  lesser  bles- 
sings following  in  its  train. 

Protecting,  extending  and  systematizing  our  forests  is  one  of  the 
police  duties  the  State  owes  to  its  people.  We  need  protection  from 
blizzards  almost  as  much  as  we  do  from  burglars.  Great  belts  should 
be  planted  in  the  prairie  districts,  belts  half  a  mile  wide,  extending 
through  each  township  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  forming  a  net- 
work of  barriers  to  our  storms.  Wasteland,  swamps  and  bluflfe,  should 
be  given  a  leafy  covering,  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  public  wel- 
fare by  holding  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  rains  of  spring  for  our 
sammer  drouths. 
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The  necesflity  for  this  work  is  urgent,  and  the  benefits  resalting 
therefrom  will  be  aniversal.  And  when  to  this  general  and  public 
work  is  added  the  evergreen  shelter  belts  which  every  farmer  should  erect 
about  his  home  and  barns;  and  the  rows  of  elms,  maples  and  walauU 
which  should  line  our  highways  and  avenues,  we  shall  have  completed 
the  transformation  of  a  snowy  wilderness  into  the  happy  garden  spot 
of  the  earth. 

Albert  Lea,  March  1,  1888. 


The  following  paper  by  Robert  Hale,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  was  then  read : 

GARDENING  AND  FLOWERS 
By  Robert  Hale,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

When  invited  by  your  President  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  upon 
some  branch  of  horticulture,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished,  as  I  nerer 
laid  claim  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  this 
complex  science  to  prepare  a  paper  that  would  be  either  interesting  or 
instructive  to  an  audience  of  practical  horticulturists;  but  having  a 
great  love  for  all  pertaining  to  the  science,  and  in  early  life  some 
practical  experience  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  past  few  years  in  cnlti- 
vating  a  town  or  city  garden,  I  consented. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  at  this  time,  when  there  are  so  many  able 
publications,  and  books  treating  the  subject,  by  some  of  the  moet 
learned  men  and  women  of  this  age,  who  have  treated  all  branches  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  with  eminent  ability,  that  anything  very 
new  or  original  can  be  produced  by  an  amateur. 

I  have  read  many  of  the  works  and  found  great  pleasure  in  themt 
as  well  as  cultivating  my  garden.  What  may  therefore  be  expected 
can  hardly  be  more  than  the  thoughts  and  views  of  many  others, 
commingled  with  some  of  my  own  personal  experience. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  by  this  paper  is  that  branch  of  horti* 
culture  relating  to  gardening,  and  the  moral  influence  of  flowers  and 
the  cultivation  of  them.  The  subject  will  be  briefly  treated  under 
four  (4)  heads. 
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1.  Market  gardening. 

2.  Farmers  gardens. 

3.  Town  or  city  gardens,  and 

4.  The  moral  inflaence  of  cultivating  a  garden  and  flowers,  and 
of  flowers. 

By  horticultare  as  a  general  term  is  understood  to  embrace  all  that 
part  of  the  caltnre  of  the  soil  which  pertains  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  ornamentation 
of  grounds,  and  some  adornments  by  means  of  everything  growing 
oat  of  the  soil. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  the  cultivation  of 
any  garden  is  the  soil  and  location  or  situation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  soil  be  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  that  part  of  the  day  between 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

A  soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of  loam  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  with  good  and  ample  drainage,  either  by 
the  natural  slope  of  the  land — or  if  too  flat  for  natural  drainage — 
under  or  tile  drains — and  with  a  southwestern  inclination,  is  the 
best. 

Heavy  clayey  soils  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  garden  culture,  but 
if  only  such  can  be  had,  it  can  be  greatly  improved,  by  the  application 
of  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  in  proper  quantities,  and  with  plenty  of  fer- 
tilizing material  of  the  proper  kind — all  thoroughly  incorporated  by 
well  and  thorough  mixing  and  cultivating. 

The  importance  of  thorough  drainage  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
—for  no  vegetable  can  grow  in  pools  of  water. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  soil,  or  location,  the  best  success 
with  any  crop  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  manure  applied,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  cultivating,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
this  is  done  the  more  certain  will  be  the  crop.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence I  feel  warranted  in  the  assertion  that  with  plenty  of  manure,  and . 
the  required  amount  of  labor  to  incorporate  them — the  elements  com- 
bined so  that  the  roots  of  young  plants  may  reach  and  take  in  the 
elements  of  plant  life,  will  be  certain  to  produce  a  good  crop  even 
though  the  season  may  be  unfavorable.  This  will  hold  true  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten. 

If  any  other  requirements  should  seem  to  be  needed,  I  should  em- 
phatically recommend  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure,  and 
frequent  stirring  of  the  earth,  or  cultivation.  In  my  own  garden  I  use 
liquid  manure  for  all  flowers  and  a  few  vegetables,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  the  soil  may  be — with  good  effect. 
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The  last,  and  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  f^ooj 
crops  in  any  garden  is  that  all  weeds  should  be  exterminated  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  They  are  to  a  garden  what  anarchists  are  to  en* 
lightened  society,  and  neither  should  be  suffered  to  exist,  bat  be 
eradicated — exterminated  upon  first  appearance. 

MARKET  GARDENING. 

Id  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities  and  large  towns,  the  cultiration 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  market  has 
become  one  of  the  large  industries,  and  in  our  own  country  employs  & 
large  army  of  people  of  both  sexes  In  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
for  market,  the  land  should  be  laid  out,  and  the  rows  such  distance 
apart  as  admit  of  the  largest  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  horse  cul- 
tivators; the  longer  the  rows  when  so  laid  out,  the  more  economical 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  In  this  class  of  gardening,  the  owner  if 
well  versed  in  his  business,  should  and  will  arrange  for  the  earliest 
vegetables  that  can  be  grown,  when  followed  by  others  throughoat 
the  season,  and  of  some  kinds,  several  crops  may  be  raised  on  the  same 
land.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage,  and  increase  profit  to  the  owner, 
to  start  many  kinds  of  vegetables  in  hot  beds,  which  are  not  expensive, 
and  even  raise  them  in  such  beds  for  market,  before  they  can  be  grown 
in  the  open  air. 

Of  the  particular  kinds  of  vegetables  to  cultivate  for  market,  the 
intelligent  gardener  well  understands,  and  will  arrange  to  have  them, 
or  some  of  them  for  all  seasons,  and  the  small  fruits  in  their  season, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  etc.,  all  of  which 
find  a  ready  market  in  their  season,  at  good  prices. 

The  best  method  of  cultivating  any  one  of  the  garden  vegetables,  or 
small  fruits,  would  require  an  entire  essay,  and  many  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  I  have  no  doubt  been  read  by  every  person  in  the  audience, 
and  I  omit  anything  further  on  the  subject. 

FARHBRS  GARDENS. 

I  am  aware  that  few  farmt^rs  plant  and  cultivate  such  gardens,  a» 
they  would  find  of  great  benefit  and  profit  in  cultivating,  and  the  oft 
assigned  reason  is,  other  and  more  important  farm  work,  want  of 
time,  etc. ;  when  garden  work  is  necessary  t!b  be  done,  such  are  not 
valid  reasons.  The  preparation  of  a  garden  plat,  plowing,  manuring, 
etc.,  will  require  but  little  time,  and  when  seeds  are  provided,  and  on 
hand,  either  raised  or  procured  from  the  seedman,  before  the  com- 
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raencement  of  farm  work,  but  little  time  needs  to  be  taken  from  other 
work  to  do  the  planting,  and  much  of  the  care  of  it  can  be  done  by 
the  children,  and  odd  jobs  bj  farm  help.  Every  farmer's  garden  should 
be  set  with  all  the  small  fruits,  which  will  require  but  little  attention 
for  years. 

I  remember  reading  an  able  article  several  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Geo.  Geddes,  of -Syracuse,  N.  T.,  who  was  one  of  the  best  writers  (as 
well  as  farmers)  on  agricultural  subjects,  that  I  have  read,  in  which 
he  says,  that  the  average  farmer  entirely  underestimates  the  value  of 
the  products  of  a  good  garden,  as  it  would  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
living  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  health  and 
pleasure  of  the  whole  family,  workmen  and  all.  I  can  fully  confirm 
the  statement,  by  my  own  experience  in  early  life  as  a  farmer,  and 
later  as  a  gardener  to  a  small  extent. 

TOWN  OR  OITT  QARDBNINQ. 

The  writer  cultivates  a  vegetable  garden  in  this  city,  and  has  for 
several  years,  making  no  pretentions  to  scientific  skill,  but  has  been 
successful  in  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
from  a  small  plat  of  ground;  all  the  bed  vegetables — corn,  potatoes, 
beens,  squashes,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  pie  plant,  horse  radish, 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  etc.,  with  an  abundance  of  currants  and  rasp- 
berries, and  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  family  can  consume.  I 
have  raised  five  or  six  crops  oF  radishes,  and  the  last  season  two  crops 
of  beans  on  the  same  land;  the  seed  of  the  second  was  from  the  first 
crop  on  the  samf^e  ground,  and  we  had  an  abundance  of  string  beans 
before  the  frost,  and  if  I  had  planted  them  as  early  as  I  could,  we 
could  have  had  shell  beans  before  frost.  The  plat  of  the  second  crop, 
a  beautiful  light  green,  after  all  the  other  vesretables  ripened  and 
passed,  were  as  handsome  as  any  portion  of  my  fiower  garden.  Every 
person  understands  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  gather  from  one's 
own  garden  any  of  the  vegetables  or  fruits  over  those  obtained  from 
the  green  grocer,  which  may  have  remained  over  for  days  and  with- 
ered, or  far  from  being  fresh.  I  regard  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  my  garden  as  one  of  the  best  investments  I  could  make; 
the  result  is  very  great  pleasure  and  greatly  improved  health,  there- 
fore I  make  the  most  of  it,  and  do  all  the  work  myself  except  cutting 
the  grass  on  the  lawn 
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KOBAL    nSTPLUBlirOB    OF    THB  CULTIVATIOlir    OF    FLOWBBS^AKD   OF 

FL0WBB8. 

The  cnltivation  of  the  beautifal  should  be  the  desire  of  everyone. 
Goethe's  beautiful  sentiment,  *' Cultivate  the  beautiful,  for  the  use- 
ful encourages  itself,*'  is  worth  remembering  and  practicing.  "  Flow- 
ers/'  says  Ruskin,  '*  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  human- 
ity—children love  them;  quiet,  tender,  contented  ordinary  people 
love  them  as  they  grow;  luxurious  and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in 
them  gathered.  They  are  the  cottager's  treasure,  and  in  the  crowded 
town  mark  as  with  ti  little  broken  fragment  of  rainbow  the  windows 
of  the  workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of  peace.  To  the 
child  and  girl,  to  the  peasant  and  manufacturing  operative,  to  the 
Grisette  and  the  nun,  the  lover  and  the  monk,  they  are  precious  al- 
ways," 

T  have  a  great  pity  for  any  one  who  does  not  love  flowers. 

**  The  love  of  the  beautiful  never  becomes  extinct  in  the  human 
soul.  It  may  be  crushed  by  selfishness  and  avarice,  blurred  and 
stained  by  sin  and  crime,  but  deep  in  every  heart  the  latent  spark  re- 
mains, and  needs  but  some  purifying  influence  to  spring  it  into 
healthy  action." 

"Flowers,"  says  Pliny,  *•  are  the  joys  of  the  shrubs  that  bear 
them,"  and  that  eminent  observer  might  have  added,  **  and  those  who 
cultivate  them." 

The  health  and  pleasure  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers  to 
those  who  love  them  are  of  the  highest  importance.  I  never  pass  the 
dwelling  of  a  person  in  whose  yard  or  window  I  can  see  but  a  solitary 
flower,  but  that  a  feeling  comes  to  me  that  within  is  a  cultivated 
taste,  a  kind  and  loving  heart,  and  a  happier  home  than  where  no 
flowers  are  seen. 

The  list  of  flowers  I  usually  plant  are :  Geraniums,  pansies,  verbe- 
nas, heliotrope,  rose  geranium,  phlox,  of  variety;  nasturtium,  feverfew 
and  golden  feverfew  for  borders,  on  account  of  colors;  sweet  allys- 
sum,  balsams,  foliage  plants  (colors),  tulips,  hollyhocks,  peonies,  lo- 
belia, portulacca  and  poppies.  They  are  planted  without  regard  to 
scientific  combination,  but  very  much  as  wild  flowers  grow  on  the 
prairies  or  in  the  woods,  considerably  mixed. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  a  flower,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  that 
was  not  handsome;  nor  have  I,  in  a  long  life,  seen  a  person  who  lores 
flowers  that  was  a  bad  person.  Of  late  years  I  have  derived  more 
real  pleasure  and  happiness  from  the  cultivation  of  a  few  old-fash- 
ioned flowers  than  many  a  man  with  his  millions. 
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My  own  pleasare  is  not  all,  for  mine  is  by  no  means  diminished,  if 
others,  strangers  and  neighbors,  derive  pleasare  by  seeing  them. 

Daring  the  past  years  I  have  had  ladies  call  and  personally  thank 
me  for  the  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  viewing  them  as  they 
passed.  I  have  frequently  seen  people  passing,  suddenly  stop,  and  use 
such  expressions  as  "Beautiful!"  "Ain't  they  handsome!"  and 
others  similar,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  little  vanity — if  that  is  the  best 
name — that  others  are  pleased  at  the  little  I  have  done;  it  adds  greatly 
to  my  own  pleasure.  Nothing  has,  however,  given  more  pleasure  than 
to  see  a  class  of  persons  having  a  taste  for  flowers  but  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  come  round  to  view  mine.  I  allude  to  nurses  in 
charge  of  little  ones  in  their  little  carriages;  and  I  have  seen  the  past 
summer  at  one  time  five  of  this  class  apparently  deriving  pleasure 
from  seeing  the  flowers. 

I  have  a  little  neighbor,  one  of  the  finest  children  I  ever  saw,  just 
able  to  walk  and  talk,  who  loves  flowers  as  well  as  I  do,  and  when  he 
visits  me  he  always  gets  a  few  for  himself  and  a  few  more  to  take  to 
his  mamma,  and  with  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever  saw  on  the  face  of  a 
child,  the  "  thank  you  "  he  never  forgets  to  return  is  to  me  the  high- 
est compensation  that  could  be  returned.  I  love  that  child,  and  all 
others  that  love  flowers. 

Who  can  measure  the  happiness  and  pleasure,  not  to  mention  the 
advantages  to  the  health,  to  the  poor  and  sick,  who  are  supplied  by 
the  Flower  Missions! 

I  am  sure  they  are  great,  and  hope  such  missions  may  be  extended 
to  every  town  and  village  in  the  land  where  none  now  exist,  even  if 
none  others  than  wild  flowers  can  be  had.  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
very  pleasant  notes  from  friends  to  whom  I  had  sent  flowers  when 
sick,  and  from  some  who  were  not  sick,  which  are  very  gratifying.  So 
great  do  I  consider  the  refining,  and,  if  yon  please,  the  Christianizing 
influence  of  flowers,  that  I  would  have  all  school  children  taught  how 
to  grow  them;  and  I  would  have  a  bed  in  the  yard  of  every  school- 
house,  at  the  cross-roads,  in  the  village  and  city,  as  well  as  in  the  yard 
of  every  prison  and  reformatory  institution  in  the  land  where  the  un- 
fortunate are  kept  for  the  safety  of  society;  and  in  every  park  where 
people  go  for  pleasure;  and  in  every  cemetery  where  the  remains  of 
dear  ones  are  deposited.  Some  of  the  latter  in  the  East  are  the  most 
beautiful  places  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  hope  the  custom  will  become 
general. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  apparent  use  of  life  seems  to  be  to 
obtain  great  wealth— a  reasonable  amount  does  not  satisfy,  and  in 
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order  to  obtain  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  indiyidaal  efforts  can 
accomplish,  ''trusts"  of  all  kind  are  formed,  which  are  none  other 
than  combinations  to  put  up  prices  of  all  articles  to  consumers  and 
compel  them  to  pay  unreasonable  prices — light,  fuel,  bread-stuff,  meats 
and  almost  every  article  of  daily  consumption.  Such  are  the  causes 
now  so  often  heard  of  the  cry  of  oppression,  and  not  without  reason. 
ThiB  is  a  digression  from  the  main  subject,  but  is  admissable  only  on 
the  ground  that  a  halt  should  be  called  and  the  rising  generation 
educated  in  a  different  way.  In  my  experience,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, any  great  amount  of  wealth  is  not  a  source  of  greatly  increased 
happiness.  I  would,  had  1  the  power,  teach  the  young  to  love  the 
beautiful,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  share  of  this  world's  goods. 

I  have  recently  been  interested  in  reading  some  accounts  of  a  lady 
of  great  wealth,  mainly  inherited  by  herself  and  husband,  who  ha& 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  manner  she  used 
it,  to  benefit  those  less  fortunate  than  herself, — the  late  Mrs.  Astor, 
of  N.  Y.  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  lady  received  more  real  happiness^ 
in  giving  than  the  recipients  in  receiving.  I  will  read  a  short  article 
taken  from  a  late  paper  of  that  city. 

**  Beneath  a  glass  case  in  one  of  the  magnificently  furnished  rooms 
of  the  Astor  mansion,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-third  street,  were 
some  wax  flowers  and  other  little  fancy  knick-knacks.  If  put  up  at 
auction  to  be  sold  on  their  merits,  the  whole  lot  would  hardly  have 
fetched  the  price  of  a  song,  certainly  not  of  a  popular  imported  song 
when  it  first  comes  out.  The  workmanship  was  neither  skillful  nor 
artistic.  It  was  exceedingly  amateurish.  And  yet,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  beautiful  pictures  and  other  costly  products  of  skill  and  genius, 
Mrs.  Astor  prized  highly  these  exceedingly  rudimentary  attempts  ai 
art,  and  gave  them  an  abiding  place  among  her  treasures. 

**To  a  tew  favored  friends  she  would  explain  why.  They  were  the 
offerings  of  childish  hands.  They  were  given  her  by  poor  children^ 
into  whose  lives  she  had  brought  sunshine  and  happiness,  and  lessons 
of  goodness  that  might  bear  fruit  in  later  years.  They  were  voluntary 
offerings  from  the  children  of  the  Industrial  School  in  East  Four- 
teenth street,  near  Avenue  B,  which  Mrs.  Astor  founded  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  she  watched  over  with  loving  care 
while  she  lived,  alth<9ugh  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Astor  loved  children,  and  prized  these 
humble  gifts  because  they  were  mementoes  of  childish  affection  which 
she  had  won.  They  represented  that  which  wealth  could  not  pur- 
chase. Truly  th^ir  presence  in  the  Astor  mansion  was  significant  of 
much." 
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I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  who  was  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  lady,  that  she  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  I 
imagine  that,  with  the  additional  pleasure  of  seeing  the  efforts  and 
results  of  children,  who  no  doubt  also  loved  them,  and  who  she  bad 
itided— and  who  had  only  been  able  to  produce  very  imperfect  imita- 
tions— were  the  two  causes  why  she  gave  them  so  conspicuous  a  place 
among  her  costly  works  of  art. 

Mr  President,  if  you  and  your  associates  think  this  an  unwarranted 
digression,  it  only  proves  the  great  mistake  you  made  in  inviting  me 
to  prepare  a  paper. 

finally,  whatever  conduces  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  if  useful  and  elevating,  and  which  will  elevate  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  life,  should  be  encouraged.  Such,  to  me,  is  the  aim  of 
your  association,  and  the  result  of  the  untiring  labors  of  your  Society; 
for  the  twenty-one  years  you  have  devoted  to  it,  will  be  felt  long  after 
your  work  has  been  finished.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  am 
well  aware,  in  this  rigorous  climate,  much  has  to  be  done  beside  culti- 
Yset'mg  the  beautiful,  and  few  can  spare  the  time  to  do  very  much; 
but  the  example  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people,  will  exert  a  far  greater  influence  than  many  people  believe. 
Many  people,  at  this  time  wholly  occupied  in  business  affairs,  appar- 
ently think  it  a  small  matter,  and  beneath  their  notice,  to  give  time 
or  attention  to  the  adornment  of  homes.  Whoever  entered  the  parlors 
of  a  friend,  where  but  a  few  old  fashioned  flowers  are  seen  on  the 
mantel,  but  were  pleased.  No  marriage  ceremony  can  be  consummated 
without  beautiful  flowers;  nor  the  last  rites  of  burial  of  dear  friends 
without  them.  They  are  beautiful  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  and 
•exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

My  eyes  have  never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  and  inspiring  sight 
than  is  seen  on  the  table  in  front;  no  artist  was  ever  born  that  can 
equal  nature;  they  may,  and  do,  approach  very  near.  The  God  I 
worship  is  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works, 
which  surround  us  on  every  hand — with  no  hate  or  revenge,  but  who 
would  have  all  His  children  as  good  and  pure  and  lovely  as  these  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

•*  Look  at  the  Hllies,  how  they  grow." 

»Twas  thus  the  Savior  said,  and  we, 

E'en  in  the  simplest  flowers  that  blow, 

God's  ever  watchful  care  might  see. 

**  Shall  He  who  paints  the  allies'  leaf, 
Who  gives  the  rose  its  scented  breath, 
Love  all  Uis  works,  except  the  chief, 
And  leave  His  image,  Man,  to  death." 
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'*  There  is  not  a  flower  cao  grow  upon  the  earth 
Without  a  flower  upon  the  bpiritual  side  ; 
Ali  that  we  see  is  pattern  of  what  shall  be  in  the  mount 
Related  rojallj,  and  built  to  eteine  signifloance.*' 

THBBB  18  NOTHING  SHALL. 

**  No  lily,  muflBed  hum  of  summer  bee, 
But  finds  its  coupling  in  the  springing  stars, 
No  pebble  at  your  feet,  but  proved  a  sphere. 
No  chaffinch,  but  implies  a  cherubim." 

•*  Earth  is  full  of  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  aflre  with  God.*' 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Darit.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  blighting  of  fruit  last 
season.  Some  ten  days  before  blossoming  time  last  spring  we  had  a 
snow  storm  and  frost.  I  examined  the  fruit  buds  after  that  and  found 
the  blossoms  literally  full  of  insects,  that  are  known,  I  think,  as 
thrips;  they  were  of  all  sizes  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  merest 
speck.  They  seemed  to  be  moving  about  but  I  did  not  know  why  th^ 
were  there;  and  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  those  insects  did  not 
destroy  the  plum  crop  last  season.  The  blossoms  remained  a  short 
time  and  then  withered. 

Prof.  Porter.  My  theory  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  plum  crop  is 
that  it  was  mainly  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  that 
season  and  a  want  of  fertilization  of  the  fruit  blossoms. 

Mr.  Urie.  Might  not  that  condition  have  been  avoided  by  spraying 
the  trees?  I  knew  a  man  in  Illinois  who  raised  large  crops  of  plums 
every  year,  and  he  sprayed  the  trees  with  warm  water. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  last  year  was  no 
doubt  the  dry  weather.    Spraying  of  the  trees  might  be  of  advantage. 

Col.  Stevens.  There  is  a  valuable  plant  growing  wild  on  the  prair- 
ies  in  Dakota  that  ought  to  be  cultivated  generally,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  very  valuable.     I  refer  to  the  shrub  Sheperdie  argenUa. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  The  Dakota  Horticultural  Society  mention  it  as  one  of 
the  wild  shrubs  or  trees,  which  it  riecommends  for  general  trial.  It 
grows  wild  in  both  South  and  North  Dakota.  It  is  probable  the  seeds 
were  brought  by  birds.    I  have  it  growing  on  my  farm. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  have  experienced  difficulty  in  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  grow  it. 

Mr.  Sias.    Mr.  Benj.  Bear  of  Eyota,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  coming 
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across  the  plains  brought  some  sprouts  of  the  bu£Falo  berry  and 
planted  them*  I  was  at  his  farm  seyeral  years  ago,  and  found  his 
trees  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  literally  loaded  with  fruit.  He  gave 
me  a  number  of  trees  which  I  have  set,  and  they  are  looking  fairly 
well. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  shall  get  trees  from  the  Sisseton  reservation,  as  I  am 
informed  they  grow  there  in  large  quantities. 

Col.  Stevens.  I  was  there  in  an  early  day  and  did  not  find  them. 
I  think  you  will  find  plenty  of  them  at  Devil's  Lake,  They  bear 
transplanting  very  well. 

Mr.  Sias.  I  planted  a  pint  of  seed  and  had  the  same  trouble  with 
them  Prof.  Porte»  speaks  of. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  consider  the  buflfalo  berry  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing trees  we  have. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Lac  qui  Parle  county,  had  a  good 
many  other  trees  in  his  garden.  He  had  examined  them  and  con- 
sidered them  a  nuisance  as  a  hedge. 

President  Elliot  had  received  a  number  of  the  plants  from  Fort  Lin- 
coln, three  years  ago,  a  part  of  which  had  lived,  but  he  had  doubts  as 
to  their  value  for  a  hedge. 

Col.  Stevens.  As  a  hardy  plant  there  is  nothing  superior.  It 
grows  at  Fort  Buford  without  sprouting  out  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  plants  we  have  in  the  northwest  for  ornamental  purposes  and 
for  a  hedge;  I  am  not  speaking  of  its  fruit. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  not  two  varieties?  I  have  seen  those  that 
succored  very  little. 

CoL  Stevens.    I  think  there  are  two  varieties. 

Mr.  Urie.    Chas.  Hoag  has  them  growing  in  North  Minneapolis. 

Col.  Stevens    The  fruit  is  almost  equal  to  a  currant  after  the  frost. 

Mr.  Oibbs.  The  Shepherdie  is  on  our  list  for  trial.  There  are 
characteristics  about  it  that  make  it  very  attractive.  It  is  an  orna* 
mental  plant.  It  is  the  latest  tree  to  hold  its  fruit  that  I  know  of  and 
it  keeps  its  leaf  until  late,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Smith.     It  bears  cutting  well. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Yes,  and  it  is  almost  independent  of  drouth  and  bears 
abundantly;  one  of  those  plants  adapted  to  a  dry  country.  It  seems 
to  be  at  home  in  the  arid  regions  of  Dakota;  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  less  than  twelve  inches.  For  an  ornamental  hedge  it  must  be  de- 
sirable. The  fruit  is  good  but  it  takes  quite  a  time  to  fill  a  box  with 
them.  The  flavor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cranberry;  it  makes  nice 
jelly.    If  any  of  the  horticultural  experiment  stations  in  this  State 
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want  specimens  of  the  plants  for  trial  [  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

Prof.  Porter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  jou  an  order  and  to  pay  for  all 
expenses,  as  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  propagate  it.  I  have  not 
had  success  in  making  the  seeds  grow. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Plant  them  in  the  fall  under  a  board  and  I  think  they 
will  grow. 

Prof.  Porter.     I  planted  seeds  a  year  ago  in  October. 

Mr.  Harris.  They  may  come  next  spring.  I  planted  some  plum 
pits  that  failed  to  grow  the  first  year. 

Prof.  Schotzka.  Mr.  Chairman,  nature  teaches  us  that  these  ber- 
ries remain  on  this  shrub  during  the  winter;  if  allowed  to  remain  till 
spring  and  then  planted  when  they  are  ready  to  drop  they  will  grow 
more  readily.  The  same  holds  good  with  cranberries.  The  seed  will 
germinate  five  days  sooner  then  if  picked  when  they  first  ripen.  One 
thing  I  wish  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  larch  being  hardy.  When 
it  stands  alone  it  is  the  hardiest.  Norway  Spruce  is  the  hardiest 
when  the  trees  are  grown  close  together.  A  larch  twelve  years  old 
is  worthless  for  fence  posts;  the  wood  is  spongy.  We  have  to  ripen 
the  wood  and  then  it  is  valuable  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Pearce.    Is  the  larch  good  for  posts? 

Prof.  Schotzka.  It  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  wood,  except  red 
cedar  and  locust,  which  are  the  most  durable  of  any  timber  we  have 
for  posts. 

Mr.  Pearce     How  long  will  it  last? 

Prof.  Schotzka.  It  lasts  fifteen  years.  Where  the  area  in  timber 
is  limited  there  should  be  greater  economy  used  with  wood  and  tim- 
ber.  Posts  may  be  preserved.,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  if  they  are 
charcoaled. 

Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  committee  on  the  president's  address,  present- 
ed the  following  report,  which  was*  adopted: 

REPORT  ON  PRESIDBNT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  committee  on  the  president's  address  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  committee  on  legislation  continue  to 
look  after  the  tree  law  and  secure  any  amendments  found  desirable. 

2.  That  the  same  committee,  or  a  new  one  be  appointed,  to 
secure  an  e£Scient  law  to  protect  our  State  from  the  depredations  of 
the  incoming  English  sparrow. 

3.  That  the  same  committee,  in  connection  with  the  forest  tree 
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^ommitteey  also  seeure  the  best  law  possible  to  secure  the 
oar  State. 

4.  That  the  culture  of  small  fruits  be  urged  on  all  our 
country  and  village,  and  that  amateurs  use  only  the  old 
known  varieties. 

5.  That  the  dissemination  of  information  in  regard  to  f 

ing  and  tree  planting  is  very  desirable,  and  that  the  press, 

cially  the  platform  of  the  farmers'  institutes,  should  be  us 

purpose. 

G.  W.  FuL 

J.  S.  Habr] 

A.  W.  Late 

God 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  legislation  being  called 
Porter  said  there  was  nothing  special  to  report  that  had 
pretty  well  ventilaied  during  the  present  session.  A  larg 
of  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  should  be  pr 
more  of  them  should  be  bound  in  cloth.  He  wished  to 
what  the  Secretary  had  said  on  this  subject  in  his  annual  i 
was  better  to  have  fewer  copi<»s  printed,  if  need  be,  and 
bound  volumes. 

Col.  Stevens,  from  the  committe  on  final  resolutions,  pre 
following  which  was  adopted: 

FRUIT   RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  would  respectfully  report: 

That  we  desire  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  for  their  hospit 

the  session  of  the  Society.     We  also  desire  to  thank  all  of  the  railroi 

duced  their  regular  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  members  of  th 

attendance  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  committee  would  also  recomrnend  the  continuance  of  the  c< 

seedlings  and  fruits  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  question  as  to  the  publicati 
prize  essays  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  publications. 

Col.  Stevens.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  print  all  of  thei 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  think  not;  to  print  those  that  received  the 
be  sufficient. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  was  carried. 

Mr.  Pearce  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Society  to  hold  i 
meeting  at  Lakeside  Nursery,  near  Lake  Minnetonka,  an( 
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to  866  that  ample  accommodations  were  afforded  to  members  of  ihe 
Society  in  attendance. 

Secretary  Hillman  called  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  in  California. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  understood  J.  T.  Grimes  would  represent  this 
"Society  at  the  session  held  at  San  Jose.  He  moved  that  President 
Elliot  be  requested  to  act  a^  a  delegate  if  possible  to  do  so  at  the  ses- 
sion to  be  held  at  Biyersidey  in  February. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearce  the  Executiye  Committee  were  authorized 
to  appoint  delegates  to  horticultural  meetings. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year  be  fixed  at  |S00;  of  the  President,  $25;  of  the  Treasurer,  $25; 
of  the  Librarian,  $10;  that  the  Vice-Presidents  be  allowed  their  trai- 
eling  expenses  on  making  a  report  for  their  several  districts;  that 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  allowed  mileage  or  traveling 
expenses  when  necessarily  called  together.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Harris,  Sias  and  Wilcox  were  named  as  a  com- 
mittee to  make  and  present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  catalogue  on 
fruit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Iktboduotoby  Notb  bt  thb  Skobbtaby. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  high  order  of  the  essays,  papers  and 
other  contributions  which  appear  in  this  report.  A  great  variety  of 
subjects  are  thoughtfully  considered,  evincing  an  awakened  and  lively 
interest  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  kindred  topics. 

Garfield,  the  model  secretary  of  the  Michigan  state  society,  says : 
''I  earnestly  believe  there  is  no  occupation  in  the  world  that  may  be 
made  so  delightful  and  captivating  as  horticulture."  This  is  a  prop- 
osition he  no  doubt  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  since  he  is  both  a  practical  horticulturist 
and  indefatigable  worker  in  literary  fields  as  well;  and  in  connection 
with  his  report  he  furnishes  each  year  a  valuable  and  interesting 
portfolio. 

It  would  a£Ford  us  pleasure  to  follow  his  example  by  gathering 
together  some  of  the  numerous  articles,  items,  editorial  gleanings,  and 
the  like,  which  may  be  found  from  time  to  time  in  leading  papers  and 
horticultural  journals  of  the  land.  But  as  our  space  is  limited  we  must 
give  room  in  our  reports  to  matters  mainly  of  a  local  nature  and  seek 
from  year  to  year  as  far  as  practicable,  to  furnish  a  faithful  outline  or 
history  of  horticultural  progress  in  this  State.  In  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  our  annual  meeting,  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
dense to  some  extent  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  and 
save  sufficient  space  to  bring  the  present  volume  within  a  proper  limit 
as  to  size.  We  therefore  feel  compelled  to  limit  the  succeeding  pagea 
somewhat,  although  omitting  many  worthy  things  of  real  interest 
and  value. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 

Following  is  the  report  of  Committee  on  Obituary : 

During  the  past  year  death  has  taken  from  us  William  Cannon, 
an  old  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  this  Society.  He  was  formerly 
a  resident  of  Minnesota,  but  for  several  years  past  had  resided  at  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Dakota. 

PHILO  WOODRUFF. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  an  honored  member  of  this  Socii^ty,  and 
one  of  the  pioneer  horticulturists  of  this  State,  died  April  21, 1887. 
The  Faribault  Republican  of  April  27th,  says: 

"  Hon.  Philo  WoodruflF,  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen, 
•died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  on  First  street  in  this 
city,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health  until 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  death. 

**Mr.  WoodruflF  was  born  near  Binghamton,  Broom  Co.,  N  Y.,  in 
April  1815.  His  father  was  a  Calvanistic  clergyman.  The  son  came 
west  to  Indiana,  when  a  young  man,  attended  college  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  while  completing  his  education  worked  during  vacations  at 
•carpentering  and  other  mechanical  trades.  He  assisted  in  the  building 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  erected  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He 
lived  at  and  near  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  until  1852,  when  he  went  to 
California.  He  came  to  Minnesota  in  May,  1855,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Waseca  county,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  earlj 
development  of  his  county.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and 
possessed  of  much  general  information.  He  represented  Waseca 
oounty  in  the  legislature  in  1864,  and  for  four  years  after  was  engaged 
as  special  examiner  and  appraiser  of  lands  in  the  Sioux  reservation. 
In  1856  he  planted  a  quantity  of  apple  seeds,  from  which  he  raised  a 
number  of  fine  seedling  apples,  which  were  productive  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1857  he  sent  to  Washington  and  got  some  Sorghum 
seed;  that  fall  he  made  the  first  syrup  made  in  Waseca  county,  if  not 
in  the  State.    In  June,  1846,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  was  married  to 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Cable,  a  yerj  esteemable  widow  lady,  whose  maiden' 
name  was  Craw,  and  who  survives  him.  Mr.  WoodruflF  was  a  firm- 
believer  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  was^ 
Y^ry  zealous  in  propagating  them.  One  among  the  last  acts  of  his^ 
life  was  the  gift  of  a  case  of  new  church  books  to  the  Faribault  Pub- 
lic Library.*' 

CHARLES  HOAG. 

Charles  Hoag  died  Wednesday  Feb  1,  1888,  at  his  late  residence- 
528  Aldrich  avenue,  Minneapolis,  in  his  80th  year.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  water  on  the  heart,  but  his  last  illness  may  be 
traced  to  a  fall  which  he  received  while  picking  cherries  in  October. 

Charles  Hoag  was  born  at  Sandwitch,  N.  H.,  June  29,  1808,  and 
was  educted  at  Wolfboro  Academy  and  a  "  Friends"  school  in  Rhode 
Island.  At  the  age  of  15  he  commenced  teaching  and  remained  in 
that  profession  until  he  was  42  years  of  age.  He  was  principal  of  a 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  grammar  school  thirteen  years,  and  came  from  that 
city  to  Minnesota  in  1852,  bringing  with  him  a  cultivated  taste  for 
trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  acquired  in  that  staid  city.  He  took  up  160- 
acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  now  forms  the  site  of  the  West  Hotel 
ia  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  council, 
second  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  superintendent  of  schools  four 
years.  In  1874  he  removed  to  his  farm  **  Diamond  Lake,"  Richland 
township,  and  resided  there  until  some  three  years  since  when  he  re- 
turned to  Minneapolis.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  tha 
then  frontier  settlement  he  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  giving  the 
name  Minnneapolis,  a  combination  of  the  Greek  and  Indiau  tongue, 
(literally  water  city)  to  the  little  hamlet  of  scarce  a  dozen  actual  set- 
tlers, which  has  in  less  than  forty  years  grown  to*be  one  of  the  largest, 
busiest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Northwest. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  city  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
flaence,  and  a  recognized  leader  in  all  public  improvements,  but  the 
panic  of  1857,  as  with  hundreds  of  others,  caught  him  with  his  real 
estate  heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  was  only  able  to  save  enough  from 
the  wreck  with  good  management  to  make  his  old  age  comfortable 
and  leave  his  widow  independent  for  life.  Mr.  Hoag  was  twice  mar- 
ried.  His  first  wife  died  in  1871,  and  two  years  later  he  married 
Sosan  F.  Jewett,  who  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  and  a 
brother,  Levi  Hoag,  now  living  in  Wright  county,  are  his  only  surviv- 
ing relatives. 

The  writer  first  formed  his  acquaintance  at  the  State  Fair  at  Rooh-- 
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ester  in  October,  1866,  and  became  attached  to  bim  for  his  many 
▼irtues,  generosity,  hospitality  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all  efforts 
for  the  deyelopment  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  of 
Minnesota.  He  was  present  upon  that  memorable  occasion  Oct.  i 
1866,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting  that  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  then  named  the  Min- 
nesota Fruit  Growers  Association;  became  a  member  from  the  start, 
and  was  elected  the  first  yice  president,  Col.  D.  A.  Robertson  of  St 
Paul  having  been  elected  the  first  president.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  that  society  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Fmit 
Growers  Association  by  offering  a  resolution  that  some  means  sholild 
be  adopted  to  procure  from  Russia  for  naturalization  in  Minnesota, 
apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  in  1867  he 
was  re-elected  vice  president. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  Minneapolis,  Oct.  1,  1868,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society,  which  position  he  filled  for  one  year  with 
honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  Society.  His  name  also  occurs 
among  the  charter  members  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Minneapolis 
Jan.  16-18, 1882,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  life  honorary  member  of 
the  Society.  He  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and 
nsually  took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  by  his  wise  conn* 
set  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all  measures  that  would  tend  to  advance 
its  interests,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  old  pioneers  who  8Qrvi?e 
him. 

The  Committee  on  Obituary  recommend  that  copies  of  the  transac- 
tions for  1888  containing  the  above  notice  be  put  up  in  extra  binding 
and  presented  to  the  widow,  Susan  F.  Hoag,  and  the  daughter,  Urs. 
Charles  H.  Clark,  and  the  brother  Levi  Hoag. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune : 
"thb  kakbr  of  kikkbapolis. 

**  There  will  be  carried  to  its  final  rest  to-day  the  body  of  a  gentle- 
man who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  early  history  of  Minneapolis; 
but  who,  owing  to  increasing  age  and  infirmities,  has  for  some  years 
been  in  retirement,  and  has  therefore  been  little  .known  to  more  re- 
cent comers.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Charles  Hoag,  or '  Uncle  Charley,'  as 
he  was  familiarly  known. 

^'  Mr.  Hoag  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Minneapolis,  hiring 
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a  claim  npon  which  are  now  located  some  of  the  most  yaluable  im- 
proyements  in  the  city— notably  the  West  Hotel.  There  were  not  a 
dozen  actual  settlers  west  of  the  riyer  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Hoag  arrived  here  with  his 
family,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  advent  here  he  had  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  standing  god-lather  for  the  new  frontier  settlement. 
Having  been  a  school  teacher  in  the  East,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining  in  the  name  of  the  new  settlement  a  word  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  one  from  the  Indian  tongae,  hence  the  name,  Minne- 
apolis (water  city,  literally).  There  are  one  or  two  old  settlers  still 
living  who  were  present  as  the  little  company  of  residents  gathered 
at  the  christening,  A  multitude  of  names  of  the  Smith  ville.  Browns- 
town,  Jonesburg  order  w.ere  suggested,  when  a  ballot  was  ordered  and 
taken,  after  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Mr.  Hoag,  ably  seconded  by  Col. 
John  H.  Stevens,  and  the  name  Minneapolis  was  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot. 

''  Mr.  Hoag  was  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  pioneer  virtues  of  gen- 
erosity, hospitality  and  benevolence.  His  hearth  and  home  were  al- 
ways open  to  his  old  friends  and  associates;  and  the  hearty  tones  of 
his  welcome  will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  his  intimates." 

ILLUSTBIOUS  DEAD  OF  1887. 

Outside  of  the  circle  of  our  own  State  and  Society,  the  death  rate 
of  men,  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  advance  of  horticulture, 
during  the  last  half  century  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  more 
than  usually  great.  It  admonishes  us,  that  we  too  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  as  pioneers  in  our  own  Society,  will  ere  long  receive 
a  summons  to  come  up  higher  and  join  that  larger  society,  that  meets 
"over  the  river."  It  is  also  a  source  of  sincere  gratitude,  that  a  kind 
providence  has  spared  so  many  of  them,  to  ripe  old  age,  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  We  can  here  only  mention  the  names  of  a  few, 
who  are  most  widely  known. 

Mahler  Moon,  the  well  known  nurseryman  of  Morrisville,  Berks 
county.  Pa.,  died  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  January,  in  his  seventy, 
third  year.  He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  flowers,  and  a  nurseryman 
noted  for  his  strict  integrity. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  died  March  8th,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year^ 
Though  not  a  professional  horticulturist,  he  was  an  earnest  devotee  of 
the  art,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  ^horticultural  taste, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  thousands  have  been  brought,  through 
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his  example  and  precepts,  to  have  a  pleasure  in  gardening  they  would 
not  have  known,  had  he  never  liyed. 

James  Powell,  one  of  the  old  time  florists  of  Philadelphia,  died  April 
17th,  in  his  seventy  third  year. 

John  B.  Moore,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  grape  and  rose  growers 
everywhere,  died  August  22d,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Few  men 
have  labored  more  earnestly  to  improve  the  American  grape,  and  the 
variety  which  bears  his  name  ''Moore's  Early,"  is  a  lasting  monumeni 
to  his  memory. 

Garret  R.  Garretson  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  American  seed 
trade,  died  at  his  home  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  28th,. 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

G.  M.  Hovey  died  September  2d,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  thua 
closing  one  of  the  most  useful  lives  that  has  ever  been  spent  in  the 
field  of  American  Horticulture.  As  an  author  we  find  him,  in  183(V 
contributing  to  the  New  England  Farmer.  In  1835  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  American  Gardeners  Chronicle,  which  was  the 
pioneer  of  horticultural  publications  on  the  continent.  In  1837  the 
name  was  changed  to  Hovey*s  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  under 
that  name  it  continued  its  influential  usefulness  for  about  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  it  is  said,  that  out  of  five  hundred  members  of 
the  latter,  in  1835,  but  five  survive  him. 

As  early  as  1830  we  find  him  exhibiting  thirty  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. He  was  the  originator  of  the  old  favorite  Hovey's  Seedling, 
which  for  thirty  years,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Massachu8eti<i 
Horticultural  Society,  gained  the  first  premiums  against  the  efforts  of 
all  other  kinds  to  take  this  high  honor  from  it.  Numbers  of  the  best 
new  plants  and  fruits  of  the  last  fifty  years  were  first  introduced  to 
the  public  from  his*nurseries  and  seed -house  in  Boston,  and  many  new 
seedlings  of  great  merit  originated  with  him.  A  great  and  good  man 
has  gone,  but  his  good  words  and  works  remain  to  bless  generations 
yet  unborn. 

Sarah  Hoopes.  This  good  mother  of  horticulture,  passed  away  at 
Westchester,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  her  ninetieth  year,  be^ 
fore  most  of  us  were  born  she  was  famous  as  an  amateur  horticulturist. 
The  love  of  trees  and  flowers  which  took  such  active  form  around  the 
homestead  on  Cherry  Hill  Farm  had  an  immense  power  for  good,  and 
it  is  said  that  to  her  we  owe  the  famous  nursery  |firm  of  Hoopes 
Brothers  &  Thomas. 

These,  and  Dr.  George  Thomas,  of  Chester  county,  whose  last  words^ 
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in  his  eightieth  year  before  his  spirit  departed  to  join  the  £ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  ''Let  us  go  out  and  ] 
trees;"  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  great  railway  preside: 
waukee,  who  was  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  hi 
in  the  Northwest,  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  departs 
which  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  to  us  all.  Let  us 
ish  their  memory  and  profit  by  their  example.  May  our 
works  be  such  that  when  we  are  gone  other  generations  n 
to  say  that  the  world  is  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

J.  S.  Harris, 
C.  L  Smith, 

S.  D.  HiLLMAK, 

Coi 


IOWA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  I 
Des  Moines  was  well  attended.  President  Patten,  in  his  i 
dress,  stated: 

The  society  has  established  trial  stations,  offered  premiu 
introduction  of  new  and  adapted  varieties,  and  the  systemai 
of  crossing  and  hybridizing  which  it  is  advocating  will  be 
of  great  good.    It  is  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  critical 
the  situation  before  proceeding.     It  is,  in  short,  every  d 
horticulture  more  of  a  success. 
The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
President — C.  G.  Patten,  Charles  City. 
Vice  President — Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City. 
Secretary — George  Van  Houten,  Lennox. 
Treasurer^R.  Sthrom,  Iowa  City. 
Ctistodian  and  Librarian— Gt.  B.  Brackett,  Denmai 


WISCONSIN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  annual  winter  meeting  of  thisQsociety  was  held  at 
Wis,,  beginning  Jan.  10,  1888. 
The  following  list  of  officers  was  elected : 
President^J.  M.  Smith,  Green  Bay. 
Vice  President — B.  F.  Adams,  Madison. 
Secretary^B.  F.  Hoxie,  Evansville. 
Corresponding  Secretary — A.  L.  Hatch,flthica. 

Treasurer — Matt  Andersoq,  Pine  Bluff. 

27 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  following,  embracing  a  number  of  letters  and  valuable  pdpers, 
read  before  local  horticultural  societies,  are  here  presented,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  reports  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  elsewhere  appear. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  Ramsey  County  Horticultural  Society: 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
OF  RAMSEY  COUNTY. 

S,  D.  Hillman,  Secretary^  Etc.: 

At  your  request  I  send  you  list  of  officers  of  the  Ramsey  County 
Gern^n  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  to-wit: 
President — H  Christoph. 
Vice-President — Ch.  Bunde. 
Secretary — E.  A.  Venzke. 
Financial  Secretary — F.  Spangenberg. 
Treasurer — A.  Giesmann. 

Executive  Committee— Ch.  Bunde,  A.  Richter,  Peter  Hahn. 
Society  meets  monthly  as  before  stated  in  report  last  year. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Vekzkb,  Secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN  MINNESOTA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  local  horticultural  society  was  organized  at  Mankato  April  13, 
1888.  Following  is  an  account  thereof  from  the  Daily  Free  Press  of 
April  Uth : 

''A  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Daniel  Buck's  office  yesterday  to  organ- 
ize a  local  horticultural  society.     The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Daniel  Buck. 
Vice-President — George  Eeenan. 
Secretary — Edwin  Rodgers. 
Treasurer^^Curiin  Cooper. 

''A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by  Jaws.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  developed  at  the  meeting  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tl^e  society  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.  It 
is  intended  to  have  specialists  prepare  papers  on  various  topics  and 
j*ead  them  before  the  meetings,  to  be  followed  by  general  discussions. 
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The  meeting  yesterday  was  devoted  largely  to  grape  culture.  Mr. 
Buck  presented  a  list  of  twenty-nine  varieties  with  which  he  had  had 
experience,  and  explained  the  excellence  of  each.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  the  first  Friday  in  May." 

In  its  issue  of  May  5th  the  Free  Press  says : 

"  The  recently  organized  horticultural  society  held  a  meeting  at  Mr* 
Daniel  Buck's  o£Sce  yesterday  afternoon  and  completed  an  organiza- 
tion. A  constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted.  The  name  of  the 
organization  is  *The  Southwestern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society.*  ** 

The  annual  meeting  will  occur  on  the  first  Friday  of  October,  while 
the  next  meeting  will  be  held  June  1st.  Considerable  interest  is  being 
displayed  in  this  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  society  will  attain 
a  large  membership. 


McLEOD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mc- 
Leod  County  Horticultural  Society. 

GRAPE  GROWING  FOR  FARMERS. 
By  John  S.  Harris^  La  Crescent. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  : 

I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  grape  fruit.  It  is  a  luxury  that  ev« 
ery  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  his  family  in  un- 
limited quantities.  You  are  all  familiar  with  its  history  and  growing 
importance  in  this  country,  so  that  I  need  not  take  up  your  valuable 
time  with  pretty  preliminaries  and  prefaces,  but  confine  myself  brief- 
ly to  those  methods  that  in  my  own  experience  have  brought  certain 
success. 

I*^ill  start  out  with  the  broad  assertion  that  good  grapes  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  many  portions  of  Minnesota  by  all  who  select  a 
suitable  location  and  soil,  plant  the  right  varieties  and  give  suitable 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  and  management. 
The  best  location  for  planting  a  grape  vine  is  one  that  is  high  and 
airy  and  near  lakes,  rivers  or  other  considerable  bodies  of  water.  A 
southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  the  best  for  this  climate,  for  the 
reason  that  our  summers  are  short  and  the  varieties  we  now  have  in 
cultivation  require  every  advantage  in  warmth  and  sunshine  that  can 
be  ^iven  to  bring  them  to  perfect  maturity. 
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Bat  few  of  our  farmers  have  the  lakes,  rivers  or  other  bodies  of 
water,  or  even  hillsides  convenient  at  hand,  therefore  they  should 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  condition  that  circumstances 
will  permit.  For  setting  a  few  vines  for  his  own  use  let  the  farmer 
select  the  highest  ground  in  his  garden,  and  if  it  is  not  sheltered  upon 
the  north  by  a  wall,  fence,  hedge,  building  or  a  grove  of  timber,  let 
him  improvise  some  other  kind  of  shelter,  if  it  be  only  two  or  three 
rows  of  plum  trees. 

In  selecting  the  soil  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  deep,  warm,  sandy 
loam,  rich  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  having  a  sub- 
soil that  is  not  retentive  of  water,  is  about  the  best.  Avoid  deep, 
moist,  mucky  soils  if  possible,  because  they  tend  to  promote  a  rank 
growth  of  pithy,  immature  wood,  that  is  very  likely  to  be  killed  by 
the  autumn  frosts,  and  produce  fruit  only  of  an  inferior  quality.  If 
such  soil  must  be  used,  let  it  be  made  as  dry  as  possible  by  deep  drain- 
age and  ridging.  Stiff  clay  soils  are  not  desirable,  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  drained  and  deeply  worked.  Stony  ground,  where  there 
is  soil  enough  to  hold  the  roots,  is  excellent  for  the  vine,  and  so  rocky 
that  it  cannot  well  be  plowed  may  be  profitably  used  for  growing 
grapes.  It  would  be  unwise  to  plant  grape  vines  in  the  door  yard  by 
digccing  a  hole  in  the  sod,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots,  or 
upon  any  new  land  until  the  sod  had  been  broken  up  and  rotted  or 
brought  into  suitable  condition  for  growing  farm  crops. 

In  the  fall,  before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  or  dug 
over  as  deep  as  the  holes  for  planting  will  be  made.  If  the  land  is 
comparatively  new  and  reasonably  good  it  is  not  best  to  use  ai^  fer- 
tilizers at  the  time  of  setting,  or  for  several  years  afterward,  unless  it 
is  vines  instead  of  grapes  that  is  wanted.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  or  poor 
and  worn  out,  lime,  ashes,  bones  or  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  are 
all  useful  to  restore  it  to  a  normal  condition. 

On  the  farm  land  is  usually  plenty  and  cheap,  and  therefore  it  is 
good  policy  to  give  the  vine  plenty  of  room.  Rows  ten  or  twelve  fret 
apart  and  the  vines  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows  is  a  very  good 
distance. 

I  consider  the  spring  the  best  season  for  setting  the  vines,  but  it 
may  be  done  with  safety  in  the  fall  if  they  are  well  covered  with 
mulch  the  following  winter.  Two-year-old  plants  grown  from  cut- 
tings to  a  single  cane  and  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  or  strong  one- 
year-old  layers  are  considered  to  be  the  best  to  use.  In  setting,  dig 
the  holes  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  roots  without  cramping  or 
crowding  when  spread  out  in  a  natural  manner.     Such  plants,  grown 
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from  cat  tings,  have  two  sets  of  roots;  let  the  bottom  ones  be  spread 
OQt  first,  while  the  others  are  gathered  up  and  held  around  the  top 
with  one  hand,  instead  of  mingling  them  all  together.  Fill  fi:ood  soil 
around  and  over  them,  making  it  somewhat  firm;  then  spread  out  the 
upper  set  of  roots  and  finish  filling  up  the  hole  with  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  taking  pains  to  see  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  every  root; 
tramp  the  whole  rather  firmly,  then  draw  about  two  inches  of  loose 
dirt  over  that.  When  finished  but  two  eyes  should  remain  above  the 
ground.  Some  people  advise  deep  planting.  I  would  not  dig  the  holes 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  then  if  the  top  of  the  vine 
comes  too  high  above  the  surface  set  them  slanting  enough  to 
obviat-e  it. 

Treatment  the  first  year. — If  both  eyes  break  and  throw  up  canes 
leave  but  one  to  grow  the  first  season,  giving  preference  to  the  lower 
unless  it  is  much  the  weakest.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  allow 
the  vines  to  grow  trailing  upon  the  ground  the  first  season,  but  it  is 
better  to  tr^in  them  upright  to  lathes  or  small  stakes,  but  no  pinch- 
ing or  summer  pruning  is  to  be  tolerated  more  than  to  remove  surplus 
eanes  that  may  start  from  the  base.  They  will  require  frequent  hoeing 
and  cultivating  about  the  same  as  corn  and  no  weeds  or  grass  must  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  rob  or  smother  the  plants.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  say  about  November  1st,  the  vines  are  to  be 
pruned,  which  is  a  very  simple  operation,  consisting  of  cutting  away 
all  of  the  season's  growth  from  about  one  inch  beyond  the  first  well 
developed  bud  above  the  base  from  which  the  cane  started.  Before 
extreme  cold  weather  sets  in  they  should  receive  winter  protection, 
which  is  best  given  them  by  covering  with  dry  evergreen  leaves, 
boughs,  straw,  cornstalks  or  earth. 

Treatment  the  second  year. — Th%  first  operation  after  the  opening 
of  spring,  is  to  remove  the  winter  protection.  This  year  two  canes  are 
allowed  to  grow  instead  of  one,  taking  the  strongest  that  start,  one 
from  base,  the  other  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  spur  that  was  left 
in  pruning.  All  others  that  start  are  to  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  these 
have  grown  to  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches.  These  two  canes  must 
be  tied  to  stakes  which  may  be  made  of  any  small  poles.  When  they 
have  reached  the  height  of  about  six  feet  they  may  be  stopped  once 
by  pinching  out  the  end  bud  (nothing  more)  and  the  ends  of  laterals 
may  be  pinched  out  after  one  leaf  has  formed,  and  if  they  start  again  af- 
ter another  good  leaf  has  been  formed,may  be  pinched  out  again  beyond 
it,  but  no  pinching  allowed  after  August  1st.  This  practice  is  to  in- 
sore  stocky  canes  and  well  developed  buds,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  it  is  injurions  to  remove  full  grown  leaves  at  any  time.  At 
no  age  of  the  vine  should  any  summer  pruning  be  allowed  more  than 
the  pinching  out  of  the  points  of  the  growing  canes.  Gutting  and 
slashing  to  develop  fruit  buds  and  ripen  the  grapes  is  a  humbug  and 
injurious  to  both  vines  and  fruit.  Glean  cultivation  should  be  given 
this  season  and  every  season  hereafter.  Early  in  November  of  this 
yearlihe  vine  should  again  be  pruned.  The  operation  consists  in  cat- 
ting one  cane  back  to  two  buds  or  eyes  above  the  base,  and  the  other 
to*  about  four  feet,  and  winter  protection  should  always  be  given. 

The  next  spring,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  season,  we 
should  decide  upon  some  system  of  training.  The  one  arm  renewal  is 
an  easy  and  a  good  one  and  very  simple,  and  one  that  at  any  time  can 
be  changed  into  some  other  system.  A  trellis  may  be  used  in  this 
system  or  suflScient  support  may  be  furnished  for  the  vines  by  using 
two  upright  stakes,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  set  two  feet  apart,  one  each 
side  of  the  vine.  For  this  system  the  cane  that  was  left  four  feet  long 
is  to  be  tied  to  the  stakes  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  the  end  of  the 
canes  that  grow  from  it,  should  be  pinched  out  after  six  or  seven 
leaves  have  formed.  One  cane  only  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
the  short  spur,  and  that  is  perhaps  better  to  be  stopped  when  abont 
six  feet  long  and  the  laterals  treated  as  before  recommended.  The 
vine  may  be  allowed  to  carry  some  fruit  this  season,  after  this  liberal 
crops.  In  the  fall  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  leaves  have  fal' 
len  we  do  our  pruning,  and  you  can  readily  see  why  it  is  called  a 
renewal  system.  In  the  pruning  we  cut  oflF  the  single  cane  grown 
from  the  short  spur  at  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  cut  away  all  of  the 
other  cane,  which  has  fruited,  and  its  branches  to  one  inch  above  the 
lowest  branch,  and  that  back  to  one  or  to  eyes  above  the  base.  The 
long  cane  is  designed  to  bear  tl\^  principle  part  of  the  fruit  next 
year,  and  the  spur  to  grow  a  cane  for  fruiting  the  next  year  following. 

If  the  vine  is  strong  and  healthy  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  we 
double  the  fruiting  capacity  by  pruning  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hare 
two  fruiting  canes  and  two  spurs  for  growing  fruiting  canes  each  year, 
and  in  some  instances  double  again.  In  these  cases  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  trellis  and  tie  the  fruiting  canes  to  it  in  a  spreading  or  fan 
shape.  If  we  intend  to  adopt  the  fan  system  from  the  start,  we  prone 
and  manage  the  first  and  second  season  precisely  as  we  have  recom* 
mended  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  but  in  the  fall  of  the 
second  year,  instead  of  pruning  one  cane  back  to  two  eyes  and  leav- 
ing the  other  about  four  feet,  we  cut  both  back  to  two  eyes  and  grow 
a  cane  from  each  eye. .  The  next  fall  prune  each  of  these  canes  back 
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to  two  eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  next  season  we  will  have  eight  canes, 
each  alternate  one  of  these  we  prune  back  to  a  single  eye,  and  the 
other  four  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  from  two  to  four 
feet.  The  following  year  one  cane  is  grown  from  each  single  eye  spur 
and  the  long  canes  are  allowed  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit.  In  the  fall 
the  canes  from  single  eyes  are  cut  back  to  a  suitable  length,  and  those 
that  have  borne  fruit  to  one  inch  above  the  lowest  side  branch,  and 
that  to  a  single  eye. 

The  best  varieties  for  cultivation  by  farmers  are  Moore's  Early, 
Worden,  Concord,  Delaware,  Brighton  and  Martha.  If  a  sour  grape 
is  desired  for  cooking  purposes,  the  Jauesville  and  Clinton  might  be 
added  to  the  list. 


SKILLFUL  GARDENING. 
By  M.  T.  Ridout,  Lakeside. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen: 

By  request  of  your  worthy  president,  I  appear  before  you  this  after- 
noon to  give  you  a  little  plain  talk  on  the  vegetable  department  of 
horticulture. 

Experience,  although  many  times  a  dear  teacher,  is  the  sure  method 
of  gaining  a  true  knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
best  results  in  our  immediate  locality.  The  United  States  of  America 
in  its  vastness,  embraces  a  widely  varied  climate  and  soil. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  vegetable  growth,  and  with 
proper  culture  great  size  and  perfection  are  secured.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  also  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  more  vegetables  should  be 
grown  aud  more  consumed.  This  everlasting  bread  and  meat  business 
puts  many  a  dollar  into  the  doctor's  purse  while  our  own  becomes 
depleted. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  allowed  a  more  prominent  place  on 
the  farmer's  table.  They  are  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  they 
tend  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  intellect. 

I  will  proceed  to  give  our  method  of  management,  which  has  met 
with  tolerable  success,  both  financially  and  otherwise: 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  as  nearly  level  as  possible  If  sloping  at 
all,  let  it  be  towards  the  south.  Manure  heavily — say  seventy-five 
wagon  loads  to  the  acre,  with  composted  msinure.  Manure  from  the 
stables  is  better  than  that  taken  from  the  yard.  Let  your  compost 
heap  consist  of  two  loads  taken  from  the  horse  barn  to  one  from  the 
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cattle  sheds.  So  alternate  until  you  have  the  desired  amount.  Fork 
over  and  repile  as  often  as  smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  the  mass.  Do 
not  neglect  this,  otherwise  it  will  ** fire-fang"  and  thus  destroy  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

This  composting,  if  properly  done,  will  kill  all  the  weed  seeds  it 
may  contain.  Apply  this  to  your  garden  early  in  the  season  and  plow 
under  at  a  depth  of  eight  inches.  Harrow  as  often  as  any  signs  of 
weeds  appear  until  all  are  subdued.  Manure  again  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  and  turn  under  as  before,  only  put  the 
plow  down  ten  inches  instead  of  eight.  This  prevents  the  liability 
of  clogging  the  plow  with  the  manure  first  turned  under.  Harrow  as 
before  until  all  signs  of  weeds  disappear.  This  gives  you  a  clean,  rich 
piece  of  ground  for  a  next  season's  operations. 

Next  in  order  is,  what  shall  we  plant?  And  where  can  we  procure 
good,  reliable  seeds  ?  And  when  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  I  will 
answer  the  first  question, ''What  shall  we  plant/^  by  giving  you  a 
list  of  seeds  all  "  A  No.  1,"  that  will  probably  fill  the  bill :  For  early 
cabbage,  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin's  Deep  Head  or  Peerless; 
for  late,  Marble  Head,  Mammoth  or  Flat  Dutch;  lettuce,  Early  Prize 
Head;  cauliflower,  Henderson's  Early  Snowball;  celery,  Boston  Mar- 
ket; egg  plant,  Black  Pekin.  For  early  tomatoes,  Canada  Victor  or 
the  Conqueror;  late,  Tumor's  Hybrid;  peas,  American  Wonder, 
Dwarf  and  Wrinkled;  parsnip.  Hollow  Crown;  carrot,  Danver^s; 
beets.  Eclipse  for  early.  Long  Blood  for  late;  sweet  corn,  Cory  for 
early,  Stowell's  evergreen  for  late;  cucumbers  for  pickling,  Green 
Prolific;  melons,  Water,  Cuban  Queen  or  Mammoth  Ironclad;  Musk- 
melon,  Hackensack  or  Nutmeg;  squashes,  late,  Hubbard,  Boston  Mar- 
row or  American  Turban;  early,  Summer  Crooked;  turnip,  Sweet 
German;  string  beans.  Golden  Wax;  radish,  White  Strasberg;  as- 
paragus, Conover's  Colossal. 

Growing  garden  seeds  is  separate  and  distinct  from  gardening,  as  the 
term  usually  implies.  Amateurs  had  better  leave  the  growing  of  their 
seeds  to  professional  hands.  In  former  years  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  seeds  grown  in  the  northwest  were  inferior  to  seeds  grown  south 
and  east  of  us,  but  I  have  materially  changed  my  mind,  and  so  hare 
seedmen  generally.  The  majority  of  seed  catalogues  that  find  their 
way  into  our  homes  advertise  northern  grown  seeds.  But  like  the  old 
renowned  Hamburg  cheese,  no  matter  where  made  or  grown,  if  the 
name  is  there  the  article  itself  must  be  all  right.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  I  have  purchased  my  seeds  of  Northrup,  Braslan  ft 
Goodwin  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  find  their  seeds  fully  as  reliable 
as  any  seed  firm  that  I  ever  dealt  with.  , 
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SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultu- 
ral Society  held  at  Rochester  Jan.  7, 1888,  the  society  was  merged  into 
the  new  organization,  entitled  as  above,  at  which  time  a  number 
of  letters  were  read  and  papers  presented,  among  which  were  the 
following : 

Mr.  Deacon  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wyman  Elliot, 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society : 

LBTTBB  FBOM  MB.    BLLIOT. 

MiKKBAPOLis,  MiKN.,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

Fbiend  Sias  :  Tour  letter  of  December  30th  received  and  noted. 
Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  your 
county  society.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come  down,  as  I  have 
much  to  do  preparatory  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  here  the  seventeenth  of  the  present  month. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
horticultural  society,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  draw  away 
from  the  old  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  or  divide  the  work- 
ing force  of  that  Society.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  need  to 
encoarage  the  parent  society  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  possible  give 
it  greater  efiSciency  in  its  broad  field  of  labor.  My  first  impression  on 
reading  your  letter  was  that  it  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  horticul- 
tural interest  of  the  State.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  organize  these 
township  horticultural  societies  and  let  them  be  auxilliary  to  the 
county  societies,  and  the  county  societies  made  more  efficient  and 
capable  of  rendering  better  aid  to  the  State  Society,  instead  of  creating 
a  sectional  society  that  will  eventually  detract  from  and  divide  the 
work  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  ?  I  may  misunderstand  the 
idea  of  forming  another  society  within  our  State  whose  object  would 
be  to  divide  the  work,  and  eventually  the  support  we  receive  from 
the  State.  I  think  we  should  not  do  anything  that  will  divide  or 
cause  sectional  sentiment  to  arise  to  the  detriment  of  our  State  organ- 
ization. I  have  worked  always  with  the  idea  of  some  day  our  State 
Society  becoming  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  horticultural  literature  among  the  masses  that  will  give  an 
impetus  to  our  art,  and  cause  every  thinking  tiller  of  the  soil  to  have 
confidence  in  our  work.  Th^n  we  shall  not  lack  the  means  whereby 
to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.     One  strong  central  organization 
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conducted  on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  will  do  more  effective  work 
than  if  we  divide  our  interests.  Let  that  be  our  State  organizatim, 
and  let  us  all  rally  around  it  and  make  it  more  able  to  carry  on  the 
arduous  work  before  us  of  bringing  into  being  fruit  trees  that  are 
capable  of  withstanding  our  cold  and  rigorous  climate.  Pardon  me 
for  writing  as  I  have;  I  may  have  misconceived  the  idea  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society. 

We  extend  to  the  horticulturists  of  your  section  a  cordial  welcome 
and  free  entertainment.  Please  all  come  and  help  make  the  State 
Horticultural  meeting  the  best  ever  held. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wymak  Elliot. 


LBTTSU  FBOM  MB.   POND. 

Kassok,  Jan.  6,  1888. 
Mr.  Sias  and  Friends  of  the  Horticultural  Society : 

Agreeable  to  request  I  will  give  you  a  short  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  horticultural  field  in  Dodge  county.  I  say,  however,  that  my 
experience  as  a  fruit  grower  has  not  been  very  flattering.  I  have  set 
more  apple  trees  than  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  the  apples 
therefrom.  This,  I  have  thought,  was  owing  to  carelessness  on  my 
part,  in  a  great  measure,  in  not  taking  proper  care  of  the  trees. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  watching  the  doings  of  our  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  have  concluded  that  I  was  not  alt(^etherto 
blame  for  my  trees  not  bringing  forth  fruit.  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  learn  the  facts  of  the  fruit  interest  here.  I  find  there  is  a  better 
showing  than  I  expected.  The  Duchess  ai>ple  is  all  right  and  will 
pay  every  man  ten  fold  for  its  space  and  time  given  to  it.  The 
Wealthy  does  fairly  well  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  orchard; 
also  the  crab  family  is  doing  finely  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Small  fruits  such  as  strawberries  and  raspberries  have  been  raised 
here  for  the  past  ten  years  in  bountiful  quantities,  though  only  for 
home  use.  The  Concord  and  Janesville  grape  are  becoming  quite 
plenty  in  their  season  and  of  very  fine  quality.  We  have  now  sncb  a 
fine  hardy  class  of  small  fruits  to  select  from  that  there  is  really  no 
excuse  why  every  one  should  not  have  his  table  well  supplied  with 
each  kind  in  their  season.  Small  fruit  is  a  staple  article  in  all  of  our 
markets,  selling  by  the  carloads.  This  i\as  it  should  be,  and  anyone 
owning  a  half  acre  lot  can  have  all  he  wants  without  price. 
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The  statistics  of  Dodge  county  show  that  we  have  now  growing 
forty-five  hundred  apple  trees,  and  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-oae 
grape  vines.  This  is  a  poor  showing  for  a  county  as  well  settled  as 
this  is;  also  a  fine  field  for  a  good,  reliable  nurseryman  to  work  on; 
^ow,  my  friends,  don't  conclude  from  the  above  statement  that  Dodge 
county  farmers  are  not  a  fruit  loving  people,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  been  duped  by  tree  agents  often,  and  still  there  are  many  of 
us  ready  to  try  our  luck  again.  I  have  seven  Duchess  trees  that  are 
now  about  twenty-five  years  old.  They  stand  about  twenty-two  feet 
high  and  well  proportioned.  They  look  as  hardy  as  oaks.  I  have 
probably  taken  six  hundred  bushels  of  apples  from  them.  I  have  a 
few  Wealthys  also  that  are  doing  very  well.  The  spring  of  1886  I 
planted  out  two  acres  of  the  Ancient  Briton  and  Snyder  blackberry. 
I  lost  some  of  the  plants  through  carelessness  of  shipping,  but  the 
past  season  they  have  made  a  big  growth  and  ripened  up  the  canes,  so 
if  there  is  any  show  for  raising  this  fruit  here  I  think  I  stand  a  good 
chance  of  having  blackberries  to  eat  and  to  sell. 

Wild  plums  grow  here  as  fine  as  any  that  can  be  produced  anywhere 
and  in  large  quantities,  fully  up  to  the  Rollingstone  or  any  other 
native  plum  of  the  north.  We  have  some  seedling  apples  that  have 
the  appearance  of  being  valuable.  I  am  trying  to  induce  the  owners 
of  these  trees  to  let  our  experimental  stations  have  some  of  the  scions, 
but  they  appear  to  be  afraid  that  someone  will  make  some  money  out 
of  it.  I  think  they  can  be  reached  if  the  right  man  will  undertake 
it. 

If  your  society  has  any  of  the  horticultural  reports  to  spare  I  would 
like  five  or  six  to  distribute  here.  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  my  share 
of  the  tax  to  put  one  of  these  reports  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in 
the  entire  State. 

Tours  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Pond. 

LETTER    FROM  MR.    HARRIS. 

La  Crescent,  Minn.,  Dec.  21, 1887. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society: 

In  looking  up  statistics  on  the  horticulture  of  Minnesota,  I  find  that 
your  society  was  organized  some  fifteen  years  since  and  continues  to 
maintain  an  active  existence;  that  it  is  the  only  living  horticultural 
society  in  Southern  Minnesota  proper,  and  that  it  is  the  oldest  living 
county  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  State.    We  have  altogether 
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too  few  organizations  of  this  character  in  oar  State,  and  the  few  we 
4o  have  are  too  weak  in  their  membership  and  too  restricted  in  their 
field  of  operations.  Their  membership  ought  to  comprise  every  in- 
telligent citizen,  whether  professor,  merchant,  artisan  or  farmer,  who 
is  within  reach  of  the  meetings,  and  the  work  ought  to  cover  ever); 
settled  portion  of  the  county  or  district  within  its  corporate  bounds; 
and  I  think  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
these  societies  if  they  would  each  start  and  maintain  an  experimental 
station,  where  everything  new  and  unknown  that  is  brought  to  public 
notice  could  be  tried  and  tested  before  nursery  agents  were  allowed  to 
sell  them  to  unsuspecting  people.  Such  station  would  also  be  used  for 
originating  new  varieties  from  seeds  and  for  improving  and  ameliorat- 
ing the  wild  fruits  that  are  indigenous  to  this  climate.  Do  not  under- 
stand that  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  work  of  the  past,  but  that  I  am 
advocating  new  departures  for  the  future. 

Our  State  Horticultural  Society  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  I  believe 
those  of  you  who  attend  its  meetings  or  have  access  to  its  annual  re- 
ports will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  not  a  better  state  society  in  the 
Northwest,  if  in  the  whole  Union.  It  ought  to  have  5,000  members. 
It  ought  to  be  upheld  and  sustained  by  more  liberal  appropriations 
from  the  State,  and  its  officers  ought  to  be  constituted  a  State  board 
of  horticulture,  and  under  it  should  be  placed  the  direction  of  the 
horticultural  experiment  work  of  the  State  station  and  all  sub-sta- 
tions within  the  State,  and  it  should  have  the  direction  of  the  use  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  given  to  our  State  for  experimental  work  by 
the  general  government  in  the  Hatch  bill,  that  it  may  not  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  use  and  may  become  of  some  little  use  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  given. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  Society  could  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  enlarged  through  the  organ- 
ization of  three  or  more  district  societies,  regularly  incorporated  and 
recognized  by  State  appropriations  and  a  right  to  seat  delegates  in  the 
conventions  of  the  State  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  society, 
and  a  well  ordered  system  of  county  societies;  and  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  opportune  moment  for  starting  the  work. 

Your  society  is  old  enough  to  throw  aside  swaddling  clothes  and 
-come  out  in  pants  and  top  boots.  The  beautiful  city  of  Rochester 
and  the  well  ordered  farms  of  Olmsted  county  show  the  imprint  of 
your  work.  Why  not  broaden  and  enlarge  your  work  so  as  to  take  in 
all  Southern  Minnesota?  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  drop yonr 
'County  organization  in  order  to  start  a  greater  one,   but  that  yon 
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should  throw  more  life  and  vim  into  it  aad  at  the  same  time  start  a 
boom  for  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Minnesota  horticultual  so- 
ciety,  second  only  to  the  State  Society,  that  may  occupy  the  field  be- 
fore the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature.  Such  an  organization 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  would 
lend  new  impetus  to  horticulture  and  rural  adornment.  I  would  have 
this  society  to  hold  annual  meetings  and  exhibitions  winter  and  sum- 
mer for  discussion  and  the  display  of  the  best  products  of  the  region. 
Our  State  is  so  large  and  many  of  our  fruit  growers  live  so  remote 
from  the  places  where  meetings  are  held,  that  their  attendance  upon 
the  State  Society  is  out  of  the  question.  Many  of  such  could  and 
would  attend  the  meetings  of  district  societies,  and  would  soon  get 
enlisted  as  active  workers  in  the  cause. 

At  no  time  have  the  people  stood  so  much  in  need  of  the  education 
and  information  that  is  best  imparted  through  association  and  experi- 
ment  as  at  present.  Upon  the  apple  question  we  are  badly  at  sea.. 
Recent  great  drouths  and  unfavorable  seasons  have  so  broken  up  our 
old  lists  of  ironclads  that  we  are  compelled  to  look  about  for  some- 
thing better  to  take  their  place  or  else  throw  the  whole  apple  question 
overboard,  and  like  school  children,  play  that  dolls  are  true  babies, 
and  Siberian  crabs  are  apples  and  monstrous  good.  The  better  to  put 
in  their  place  offered  in  the  recently  introduced  varieties  from  Russia 
and  some  seedlings  of  our  own  ju^t  coming  to  notice,  are  all  untested 
as  to  quality,  hardiness  and  adaptibility  to  Minnesota.  To  test  these 
alone  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a 
score  of  societies  and  the  expending  of  thousands  in  money. 
Tour  fellow  worker  in  horticulture, 

JoHK  S.  Habbib. 


Following  is  the  annual  address  of  President  Sias : 
ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
By  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester. 

Members  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society : 

The  cause  of  horticulture  has  no  truer  friend  or  trusty  counsellor 
than  the  man  who  suggests  that  now  is  the  time  to  **  start  a  boom  for 
the  organization  of  a  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society." 

That  Rochester  is  also  "historic  ground,*'  being  the  birthplace  of 
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a  State  Society,  is  true  as  he  tells  us.  It  is  also  true  that  this  was  the 
first  local  horticultural  society  started  in  the  State  and  the  only  one 
that  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  existence  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Rochester  is  also  historic  ground  as  being  the  place  where 
the  first  Farmer's  Institute  was  organized  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  we  believe  we  might  safely  add  this  side  of  Lake  Michigan. 
(I  mention  this  fact  because  several  other  points  have  claimed  the 
honor.)  Again,  Rochester  is  historic  ground  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Fair  Association  which  is  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  district  organization  in  the  State,  and  by  widening  our  field 
of  labor  and  drawing  help  and  strength  from  the  unoccapied  ter- 
ritory outside  of  our  couoty,  we  can  greatly  assist  our  fair  association 
here  in  making  far  better  exhibits  of  fruit  and  garden  products,  and  so 
become  mutual  co-workers  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  enterprises. 
These  being  well  attested  facts,  as  regards  Rochester's  past  history, 
it  gives  us  great  confidence  in  her  ability  to  start  the  ''Southern  Min- 
nesota Horticultural  Society  "  on  her  way  rejoicing  in  such  a  ''God- 
speed "  manner  that  she  will  never  falter  or  turn  back,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  become  an  honor  to  the  place  that  gave  her  birth,  and  a 
.  blessing  to  the  State  at  large. 

One  object  in  this  new  departure  is  to  enable  ourselves  to  render 
more  and  better  service  at  our  State  Society  of  which  we  are  all  so 
justly  proud.  Owing  to  having  several  years  start  of  local  societies  in 
other  parts  of  our  State,  and  |>erhaps  we  might  add  a  slight  advantage 
in  regard  to  climatic  influence,  we  should  of  right  become,  if  we  are 
not  already,  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  State  Horticultaral 
Society.  This  new  departure  should  of  necessity,  providing  each 
member  acts  well  his  part,  increase  the  membership  and  result  in 
more  and  better  papers  for  the  State  Society. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Rochester  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
"  horse  sense,"  and  when  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  oar 
annual  meeting  in  the  city  hall,  he  most  cheerfully  approved  of  the 
proposition,  and  said  he  would  have  the  council  room  warmed  and  re- 
served for  our  use  on  the  day  selected.  The  kind  remarks  made  by 
the  mayor  on  this  occasion  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  foresight  sof* 
ficiently  clear  to  discern  the  fact  that  Rochester  cpuld  well  afford  to 
foster  all  such  industries  as  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society 
whenever  they  see  fit  to  take  lodgment  in  her  beautiful  city. 

The  merchant  can  easily  see  that  an  increase  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  means  an  increase  of  bosi* 
ness  with  him  at  the  store  and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  his  family 
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at  home  Our  noble  calling  has  always  been  helpful  in  all  the  yaried 
walks  of  life.  Even  the  physicians  acknowledge  our  aid,  when  we 
dispense  sour  crab  apples  to  the  little  boys  in  early  summer,  although 
he  has  as  little  use  for  us  as  anybody,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
healthfulness  of  the  country  increases  in  proportion  to  our  success  in 
produciug  wholesome  fruits. 

The  boot  and  shoe  dealer  can  afford  to  speak  a  kind  word  for  us, 
and  take  a  ticket  for  a  short  excursion  and  diversion  on  board  our 
beautiful  craft,  because  he  well  knows  that  our  traffic  causes  the 
young  scape  goats  about  town  to  wear  out  a  large  amount  of  extra 
shoe  leather  while  stealing  apples,  plums,  grapes  and  berries  from  our 
members,  and  that  he  is  the  only  person  who  reaps  much  benefit  from 
such  malpractice. 

The  lawyer  should  have  a  *'  warm  side  "  for  us,  for  his  services  are 
liable  to  be  called  into  requisition  at  any  time,  while  trying  to  defend 
our  property,  #hich,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  attractive  and  by 
its  nature  the  most  exposed  to  the  'Might-fingered  gentry"  of  any 
other  property  known  to  man. 

The  wagon  maker  should  also  encourage  our  traffic,  for  it  is  going 
to  call  a  ''heap  "  of  wagons  into  use  some  day  to  haul  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  market.  In  short,  every  vocation  in  Southern  Minne* 
seta  will  be  directly  benefitted  by  our  occupation  and  the  stimulant 
given  it  by  your  action  to-day. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  and  as  true  to-day  as  when  first  spoken,  that 
"in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,"  hence  we  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  advise  with  the  leading  horticulturists  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  reorganizing  under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Horticultural  Society.  E.  H.  S.  Dartt,  vice  president  of  State  Society, 
says:  ''You  can  count  on  me  for  membership  fee  and  as  much  work 
as  is  consistent  with  present  obligations."  Every  good  enterprise 
ever  yet  started  by  mortal  man  has  been  sneered  at  by  selfish  and 
weak-kneed  men,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  wholly  escape  criticism, 
but  the  fact  that  we  have  kept  this  society  out  of  debt  and  in  good 
running  order  for  fifteen  years,  with  all  the  obstacles  that  we  have 
had  to  contend  with,  shows  that  we  are  not  easily  frightened  or  dis- 
couraged, and  is  certainly  an  indication  at  least  that  we  are  capable  of 
occupying  a  wider  field  of  action  and  assuming  greater  responsibilities. 
If,  as  someone  has  remarked,  a  "  pebble  when  cast  into  the  ocean  on 
one  side  will  create  a  ripple  on  the  opposite  side,"  then  who  knows 
but  the  new  departure  taken  here  to-day  may  create  a  ripple  in  horti- 
cultural circles  that  may  be  sensibly  felt  all  over  the  Northwest.  Let 
each  member  act  well  his  own  part,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
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As  this  is  my  farewell  talk  to  the  Olmsted  Goanty  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, perhaps  we  might  be  pardoned  for  taking  a  retrospective  yiew, 
and  inquire  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  anything  commen* 
surate  with  the  time  and  money  spent.  In  the  first  place,  we  claim 
to  have  done  something  to  stimulate  and  encourage  fruit-growing  in 
the  county.  We  have  exhibited  much  fine  fruit  on  the  five  hundred 
plates  owned  by  us  for  many  years  past  at  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Fair;  exhibits  that  have  compared  ?ery  favorably  with  the  State  Pair 
exhibits.  We  have  annually  distributed  some  fifty  or  more  State 
horticultural  reports  where  we  believe  they  will  do  the  most  good,  and 
that  they  will  do  much  good  no  sane  man  for  an  instant  doubts. 
Trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  horticultural  matters  in  general,  have 
occupied  the  time  and  best  thought  of  our  greatest  poets  and  scholars 
from  time  immemorial.  See  Bryant's  poems:  **The  Death  of  the 
Flowers,"  'Tlanting  the  Apple  Tree,"  *•  Blossom  Time,"  by  Mary 
E.  Dodge,  etc.  * 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  unmerited 
honors  bestowed  upon  me  from  the  organization  of  our  society  up  to 
the  present  time. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  HORTICULTURE. 
By  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Sodeiyr 

No  one  at  the  present  day  can  expect  to  make  a  success  of  fruit 
growing  without  having  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  numerous 
insects  that  prey  upon  the  trees,  plants  and  fruit.  His  best  effbrts^ 
are  liable  to  bring  only  failure  unless  he  has  knowledge  enongh  to 
recognize  his  irrepressible  enemy  and  sagacity  enough  to  devise  some 
method  for  circumventing  or  destroying  him. 

For  many  years  I  have  endeavored  to  awaken  our  people  to  the  im- 
portance, yes,  necessity  of  having  a  State  entomologist  appointed  and 
paid  to  make  investigations  and  impart  information  upon  this  all  im* 
portant  subject,  as  it  is  needed  by  our  farmers,  but  thus  far  I  have  not 
been  able  to  awaken  an  interest  sufficient  to  create  a  sentiment  that 
would  exert  any  infldence  upon  our  legislature,  so  they  would  deign 
to  give  the  matter  any  attention.  In  the  squabble  for  spoils,  matters- 
that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  producing  classes  are  forgotten,  ani 
we  are  left  to  work  out  our  difficult  problems  unaided  and  alone. 
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Id  the  papers  No.  I  and  2,  read  at  your  meeting  in  1885  and  '86,  I 
liave  described  the  Apple  Qouger  and  Codling  Moth  and  their  work 
upon  the  fruit,  and  suggested  such  remedies  as  are  known  to  be  bene- 
^pial.  I  am  not  efi:otistieal  enough  to  think  that  the  papers  have  brought 
about  any  great  amount  of  good,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report, 
that  at  my  own  place,  and  in  such  portions  of  the  State  as  I  have  been 
able  to  take  observations,  the  depredations  of  these  two  insects  were 
much  less  in  the  last  season  than  for  many  years  before.  I  have  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  these  observations  and  therefore  cannot  give 
positive  reasons  for  it.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  any  one 
species  becomes  so  numerous  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
food  plants  upon  which  they  subsist,  nature  interferes  and  sends  some 
enemy  or  parasite  to  prey  upon  them,  and  restore  a  balance  by  reduc* 
ing  their  numbers.  I  will  mention  these  causes  that  may  have  com- 
bined together  to  eflfect  the  decrease,  viz :  Drouth,  birds  and  insect 
parasites.  I  place  drouth  first  because  the  evidence  proves  its  being, 
sponsor  for  the  others. 

The  summer  of  1886  was  noted  for  its  drouth  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  this  State  and  may  have  been  favorable  for  the  multiplying^ 
of  the  minute  parasite  insects  that  are  here  to  a  certain  extent  in 
all  seasons,  causing  them  to  become  so  numerous  as  to  keep  down  the 
injurious  insects  in  1887.  1886  was  favorable  also  for  the  nesting  of 
birds,  but  not  favorable  for  plants  or  grasses  in  uncultivated  lands, 
or  fruits  under  the  same  conditions.  There  being  nothing  in  the  for- 
ests for  insectiverous  birds  to  feed  upon,  they  were  driven  to  the  cul- 
tivated fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  about  the  abodes  of  men,  and  while 
their  destruction  of  cultivated  fruit  was  very  great,  they  doubtless  made 
up  for  it  in  a  great  measure  by  clearing  our  ground  of  the  injurious 
insects.  The  summer  of  1887  has  been  equally  dry  and  the  birds  more 
plentiful  than  known  before  for  many  years.  Therefore  I  think  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  some  of  our  insect  pests  may  not  be  as  nu- 
merous for  a  year  or  two. 

We  have  concluded  to  take  for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  Round 
Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer,  (Saperda  Candida  of  Fabr  8.  bivittata,  Say^) 
an  insect  that  is  injurious  to  the  tree  rather  than  the  fruit.  There  is 
another  of  the  borers  that  is  found  working  in  our  apple  tree  more  or 
less,  the  fiat  headed  borer  {Chrysobothris  Femorata  Fabr)  or  Apple 
Bupreptis,  but  I  think  this  first  the  most  injurious  one  with  which 
the  orchardist  has  to  contend.  The  beetle  or  perfect  insect  is  not 
often  seen  because  it  fiies  only  at  night,  but  is  easily  recognized  from 
the  Following  brief  description :  It  is  long  and  narrow,  varying  from. 
28 
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three-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length^  and  the  width  across 
the  shoulders  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  length.  The  antennae  are 
nearly  fis  long  as  the  body,  slender  and  tapering,  and  when  at  rest  are 
thrown  backward  and  curved  outward  at  the  ends.  There  are  two 
very  distinct  white  stripes  running  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the 
wing  cases,  between  three  rather  broader  cinnamon  brown  stripes. 
These  stripes  are  so  well  marked  and  destinct  that  they  are  siifiScient 
of  themselves  to  distinguish  the  species. 

The  beetle  makes  its  appearance  in  May  and  June,  but  remains 
<}uiet  and  hid  during  the  day  and  therefore  is  seldom  seen  except  bj 
ihose  who  search  for  it.  In  this  latitude  the  female  deposits  her  eggs 
about  the  last  of  June  and  first  of  July,  one  in  a  place  upon  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  low  down  on  the  trunk  or  near  the  ground,  or  sometimes 
in  the  axils  of  the  lower  limbs.  From  these  eggs  hatch  in  about  two 
weeks  a  minute  footless  grub  of  a  whitish  color  with  a  yellowish 
head,  which  eats  its  way  directly  through  to  the  inner  bark  and  newly 
forming  sap-wood.  For  the  first  year  of  their  life  they  feed  upon  the 
sap-wood,  making  paths  just  the  size  of  the  body  in  the  bark  and  sap- 
wood  which  are  filled  with  their  sawdust-like  castings.  Although  its 
operations  vary  somewhat,  and  some  writers  state  that  it  works  upward 
from  the  place  of  entrance,  what  few  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  tend  to  convince  me  that  during  the  first  season  it  works  down- 
ward toward  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  burrow  through  the  following  winter  inactive.  The  following 
spring  it  commences  to  cut  a  cylindrical  passage  upward,  and  when 
about  half  grown  it  commences  gnawing  through  the  solid  wood,  con- 
tinuing to  enlarge  the  size  of  its  burrow  as  its  body  increases  in  size, 
and  pushing  the  sawdust  so  made  downward  and  outward  toward  the 
orifice  made  for  entrance,  which  has  been  somewhat  enlarged.  This 
burrow  runs  slantingly  inward  toward  the  pith  of  the  tree  and  then 
outward,  terminating  at  the  bark.  It  does  not  now  continue  to  mine 
into  the  bark,  but  filling  up  the  burrow  at  each  end  and  enlarging  the 
cavity  it  makes  for  itself  a  place  to  undergo  its  last  transformation, 
and  then  quietly  awaits  its  change.  When  fully  completed  it  pushes 
back  the  castings  into  its  nest,  gnaws  a  round  hole  through  the  bark, 
and  comes  forth  and  prepares  to  propagate  its  species; 

Our  best  entomologists  differ  about  the  length  of  time  it  remains 
in  the  larvae  state.  Dr.  Fitch  says  they  remain  in  the  larvae  state  two 
years.  Dr.  Harris  from  two  to  three  years,  and  Prof.  Riley  three  yean. 
My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  remain  in  the  tree  about 
iwo  years  and  ten  months,  and  inactive  about  five  months  of  each 
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year.^  The  larvae  is  a  footless  grub,  and  when  full  grown  about  one 
inch  or  a  little  less  in  length  and  something  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across  in  the  broadest  part.  They  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  of  the  sec- 
ond segment,  of  which  th^re  are  thirteen,  being  bulged  and  somewhat 
broader  than  the  others.  The  head  is  small,  of  a  chestnut  brown  color 
polished  and  horny.  The  upper  jaws  are  deep  black,  sloped  at  their 
tips  which  are  obtusely  rounded.  The  color  of  the  body  is  a  pale  yel- 
lowish white  and  the  consistence  is  soft  and  fleshy.  The  final  change 
to  the  perfect  insect  occurs  in  May  or  June,  after  which  the  beetle 
comes  forth  from  its  burrow  in  the  night  during  which  time  only  it 
uses  its  wihgs  in  going  from  tree  to  tree  hunting  for  companions. 

Remedies:  A  number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested  but  none  of 
them  have  been  so  thoroughly  practised  as  to  make  much  impression 
towards  their  extermination.  One  writer  says :  **  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  young  larvs  reach  the  inner  bark  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber and  all  have  reached  it  by  October  1st.*'  The  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  best  time  to  search  for  and  destroy  the.n.  Until  that  time 
they  have  done  but  little  if  any  damage,  and  their  presence  is  readily 
detected  by  a  discoloration  of  the  bark  and  their  excretions  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  They  are  readily  found  and  dispatched  by  shaving 
ofif  the  outer  bark  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  trees  have  been  neglected 
the  fi|^t  year  the  worms  will  be  found  in  their  burrows  and  must  be 
attacked  singly.  Their  presence  can  now  be  readily  detected  by  the 
little  holes  through  the  bark  out  of  which  fine  sawdust  like  castings 
will  be  found  adhering.  They  can  now  only  be  destroyed  by  probing 
the  burrows  with  a  wire  or  cutting  them  out  with  a  pointed  knife. 
After  the  grub  is  destroyed  the  wounded  place  should  be  covered  with 
grafting  wax  or  a  cement  of  clay  and  fresh  cow  dung. 

Probably  preventives  are  more  effective  than  remedies.  It  is  said 
that  trees  that  are  trained  low  so  that  the  branches  shade  the  trunk, 
and  that  are  healthy,  thrifty  growers,  are  less  liable  to  their  attacks 
than  those  with  exposed  trunks  and  feeble  growth.  Doubtless  in 
thrifty  growing  trees  many  of  the  grubs  are  drowned  out  by  the  sap 
before  they  get  fairly  established  in  the  trees. 

A  means  of  preventing  the  beetle  from  depositing  the  eggs  would 
be  to  clear  all  rubbish  away  from  the  base  of  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  early  summer  months,  June  or  July,  rub  soft  soap  on  the 
trunks  and  in  the  forks  of  the  lower  branches,  or  wrap  building  paper 
around  the  trunks,  to  remain  there  during  the  period  for  depositing 
the  eggs.  It  is  not  known  that  they  are  subject  to  any  parasites,  and 
.  the  only  aid  in  the  animal  kingdom  for  destroying  the  larvte  is  the 
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wood-peckers,  and  the  only  valuable  one  among  them  the  Downj 
wood-pecker  (Picus  Pubescens),  which  is  a  winter  resident  here,  and 
the  most  valuable  bird  we  have  for  destroying  all  kinds  of  larrs  thai 
work  in  our  trees,  and  it  should  be  protected  and  encouraged  to  fre- 
quent the  orchard  by  placing  bits  of  fat  meat  in  the  forks  of  a  few  of 
the  trees  in  the  coldest  weather.  I  have  not  been  troubled  very  mach 
with  this  insect  while  my  trees  are  cultivated  and  kept  growing 
thrifty,  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  become  stunted  by  growing  in  grass^ 
injury  from  sun-scald,  or  hard  winters,  or  any  other  cause,  they  soon 
fall  a  prey^to  them.  A  single  borer  in  a  large  tree  would  not  do  very 
much  injury,  while  three  or  four  would  girdle  aud  kill  it,  and  a  single 
one  would  destroy  a  tree  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  some  nurse, 
ries  that  are  infested  more  or  less,  and  those  purchasing  trees  shooM 
make  a  careful  examination  of  them  at  the  time  of  planting.  The 
damage  done  the  first  year  is  slight,  but  the  work  of  the  second  year 
together  with  the  shock  of  transplanting  will  result  in  certain  death* 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Deacon: 

ORCHARDING  IN  jSkllNNESOTA. 
By  Edward  Deacon,  Rochester. 

The  attempt  to  write  an  essay  covering  the  subject  of  **  Orcharding '' 
seems  like  the  effort  of  Queen  Dido  to  encompass  a  kingdom  with  & 
bullock's  hide,  and  since  I  find  the  essay,  as  she  did  the  hide,  too 
small  for  the  purpose,  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  follow  her  famons  ex- 
ample, and  taking  but  small  shreds  of  thought,  tie  them  together  and 
simply  outline  or  encircle  the  subject,  leaving  vast  fields  unexplored 
that  properly  fall  within  my  outline. 

Aware  of  the  many  controverted  points  in  ''orcharding,"  I  shall 
endeavor  not  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  where  none  as  yet  exist,  but  to 
ground  my  suggestions  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  experience  of  the 
majority,  as  observed  during  some  months  of  travel  in  the  tree  busi- 
ness in  different  sections  of  Southern  Minnesota. 

VARIETIES. 

First,  as  to  varieties.  Few  men  find  it  convenient  to  bay  their 
trees  at  the  nursery,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  nurseryman  s 
advice;  but  this  is  not  so  material,  provided  cool  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  are  exercised  in  the  choice. 
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Many  Minnesota  planters  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  Duchess  grown 
at  Davenport,  la.,  or  at  Dayton,  0.,  is  not  so  hardy  as  a  Duchess 
irrown  at  home;  that  apricots  are  utterly  worthless  in  this  State,  and 
mulberries  but  little  better,  and  that  but  lew  varieties  of  apples  are 
yet  safe  to  plant  extensively  in  Minnesota.  But  if  the  planter  will 
avail  himself  of  such  information  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  horti- 
cultural reports  and  farm  journals  of  his  State  he  need  not  act  alto- 
gether in  the  dark  when  selecting  his  trees,  and  need  not  be  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Southern  tree  agent  when  he  displays  his  brilliant 
profusion  of  colored  plates  and  his  magnifying  jars  of  Southern  fruit. 

As  to  the  question  which  must  ((o,  seedlings  or  Russians,  we  should 
not  be  so  partisan  as  to  cast  aside  valued  and  tried  varieties  of  either 
class.  For  Southeastern  Minnesota  nothing  as  yet  excels  the  Duchess 
for  summer,  and  what  have  we  yet  found  for  fall  and  early  winter 
that  is  safer  than  the  Wealthy  ?  Among  the  winter  varieties  the  Mc* 
Mahon  White  is  giving  great  promise  of  value  for  general  planting. 
Of  the  hybrids,  the  Whitney  No.  5sO  is  among  the  best  and  safest  for 
fall  use.  To  summarize :  If  our  object  is  fruit  growing,  we  must 
plant  the  old  stand-bys  and  not  make  experimental  stations  of  all  our 
orchards. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  one  point.  Having  decided 
upon  the  varieties,  when  shall  we  buy?  If  possible,  have  the  trees 
removed  from  the  nursery  in  the  fall.  This  plan  is  being  adopted 
more  and  more  widely  every  year,  and  for  valid  reasons.  In  digging 
the  tree  many  roots  are  necessarily  cut  by  the  spade.  Now  if  these 
roots  are  neatly  pared  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  tree  buried  for  the 
winter,  these  root  ends  will  heal  over  during  those  long  months  of 
rest,  and  be  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  transplanted  in|the  sprinc: 
much  sooner  than  if  dug  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is  flowing  and 
the  buds  are  swelling.  Again,  should  there  be  an  uncommonly  se- 
vere winter,  the  vitality  of  even  our  hardiest  varieties  will  be  taxed 
more  or  less  if  standing  in  the  nursery;  if  now  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  you  tear  it  from  its  mooring  and  transplant  it,  the  tree  has  a 
double  injury  to  overcome,  and  will  most  likely  make  but  a  sickly 
growth  during  the  first  summer,  whereas  the  tree  from  the  pit,  with 
all  the  vitality  it  had  when  buried  (some  say  even  more),  its  roots 
nicely  healed,  goes  to  work  at  once  for  a  good  year's  growth  and  is 
well  prepared  for  the  test  of  its  first  winter. 

As  to  the  best  age  for  transplanting,  a  three  or  four  year  old  tree  is 
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to  be  preferred,  as  trees  of  that  age,  if  properly  dug  and  trimmed,  have 
plenty  of  root  for  their  support. 

LOCATION. 

A  very  important  item  in  "orcharding"  is  the  selection  of  a  site.  It 
IS  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  a  northern  or  northeastern  slope 
is  to  be  chosen  if  possible.  This  avoids,  in  a  measure  the  repeated 
freezing  and  thawing  of  early  spring  which  has  been  so  prominent  a 
cause  of  mortality  in  most  orchards.  But  if  a  southern  slope  must  be 
taken  these  ill  eflFects  may  be  largely  overcome  by  heavy  mulching 
around  the  trees  before  the  thawing  begins  in  the  spring.  Again, 
choose  the  highest  ground  possible.  All  experience  proves  that  the 
hills  and  not  the  valleys  are  the  best  places  to  raise  apples  in  Minne* 
sota,  as  the  temperature  falls  much  lower  in  the  valleys  than  on  the 
high  grounds. 

Concerning  the  proper  soil  for  apple  trees,  we  cannot  yet  speak  with 
much  assurance.  In  floriculture  it  is  known,  for  instance,  that  the 
cactus  loves  the  sand,  the  helitrope  flourishes  in  a  moist  black  loam, 
but  who  has  yet  ascertained  the  exact  proportions  of  black  loam,  of 
clay,  and  of  sand,  the  precise  amount  of  moisture  and  degree  of  fer- 
tility in  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Wealthy  or  any  other 
variety  ?  But  the  soil  usually  preferred  by  planters  for  an  orchard  of 
all  varieties  is,  I  believe,  a  rich  loam  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  clay. 
If  the  soil  is  already  rich  it  will  do  as  it  is  for  young  trees,  but  if  weak 
fertilizers  should  be  used.  If  mainly  sand  a  large  hole  should  be  dog 
and  filled  with  soil  of  a  suitable  quality  in  whicii  to  plant  the  tree; 
this  with  proper  fertilizing  will  overcome  the  lightness  of  the  soil 

SBTTIKO. 

Before  it  freezes  up  in  the  fall  it  is  well  to  dig  the  holes  for  the 
trees,  as  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  the  freezing  and  thawing  and  ex* 
posure  to  the  air  seems  beneficial  to  the  young  trees.  And  in  digging 
the  holes  the  question  of  distance  must  of  course  be  settled.  Many,  in 
planting:  orchards,  stand  the  trees  one  rod  apart  each  way,  others  two 
rods.  But  most  varieties  when  given  but  one  square  rod  of  land  will 
in  old  age  overreach  their  allotted  bounds,  and  interlace  their  branches 
with  the  neighboring  trees,  thus  becoming  much  more  subject  to  the 
infectious  blight,  and  dwarfing  all  the  fruit  on  the  lower  branches.  It 
is  better  economy  to  strike  a  mien,  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  doing 
well  at  twenty  feet  apart,  others  needing  twenty-four  feet,  bat  few,  if 
any,  needing  as  much  as  thirty-three  feet. 
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As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  the  trees 
should  be  taken  from  the  pit  as  fast  as  they  can  be  set  in  the  orchard. 
With  a  pailful  of  water  and  a  rake  or  hoe,  make  a  puddle  of  very  thick 
mad  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  which  you  are  to  set  the  tree ;  settle 
the  roots  into  this  mud  till  every  root  is  covered  with  it.  This  pre- 
caution avoids  the  danger  of  leaving  open  spaces  among  the  roots  and 
secures,  in  a  measure,  against  the  drouth.  Over  this  mud  put  several 
inches  of  dry  surface  soil  and  press  it  down  hard.  This  prevents  the  ' 
ground  from  cracking  as  it  would  if  the  water  were  poured  upon  the 
surface,  and  it  act8  as  a  mulch  to  retain  the  moisture  below. 

The  depth  to  which  a  tree  should  be  set  must  depend  on  the  soil.  If 
in  a  moist  location,  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nur- 
sery is  suflScient.  If  in  a  very  dry  place,  it  had  better  be  down  four 
or  five  inches  deeper.  The  young  tree  should  be  leaned  a  little  to  the 
southwest  when  set  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  order  that  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  may  be  shaded  by  its  own  leaves  and  branches  to  guard 
against  the  *'.sun  scald.'*  Some  planters  take  the  precaution  to  drive 
down  a  sharpened  board  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree,  as  this  is 
the  direction  of  the  hottest  rays,  and  the  practice  is  to  be  commended. 
Again,  as  our  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  southwest,  if  the  tree  is 
set  vertically  at  first,  it  will  in  time,  if  exposed  to  the  winds,  be  found 
leaning  to  the  northeast.  If  the  loss  of  root  in  digging:  has  been  con- 
siderable, the  top  should  be  cut  back  in  proportion. 

Now,  before  you  call  the  tree  fully  set,  attend  to  the  mulching. 
Bring  some  old  rotten  hay,  straw,  chip-dirt  or  saw-dust,  and  bring  it 
in  liberal  quantities.  Do  not  put  it  against  the  tree,  but  leaving  a 
few  inches  of  bare  ground  around  the  tree,  let  the  mulching  extend 
back  three  or  four  feet  in  every  direction,  and  make  it  thick  enough 
to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  A.  very  good  and  lasting  mulch 
is  made  of  broken  bricks  or  small  stones.  If  the  drouth  should  be 
long  and  extreme,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  every  three  or  four  weeks 
to  put  a  few  pails  full  of  water  on  the  mulching,  but  water  with  care, 
and  remember  that  large  numbers  of  trees  are  killed  every  year  by 
over  watering,  and  it  has  been  found  by  observation  to  be  often  the 
case  that  the  more  wheat  and  corn  a  man  loses  by  drouth  the  more 
trees  he  will  kill  with  water,  being  very  persistent  in  his  overnursing, 
till  the  tree  finally  gives  it  up  in  despair,  while  his  neighbor,  who  has 
had  no  time  for  such  work,  can  show  a  vigorous  orchard.  Don't 
water  too  much. 

When  the  trees  are  planted  and  mulched,  don't  sign  their  death 
warrant  at  once  by  turning  in  the  hogs  and  calves,  but  put  the  ground 
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to  better  use,  you  may  thus  save  yourself  and  neighbors  the  discoar- 
agement  and  disgust  with  ^'orcharding"  that  must  necessarily  follow 
from  watching  a  nice  young  orchard  grow  sickly  and  die  without 
understanding  the  cause.  While  the  trees  are  small  use  the  place  as 
your  garden;  you  can  raise  your  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbages  there 
with  great  benefit  to  young  trees  and  thus  su£Per  no  loss  of  ground. 
.Continue  this  practice  till  the  trees  are  too  large  to  allow  the  vegeta- 
bles a  healthy  growth,  when  the  trees  themselves  will  pay  for  the 
ground  they  use — even  then  they  should  not  become  sod-bound,  for  if 
we  expect  the  tree  to  draw  several  bushels  of  nice  apples  every  year 
from  the  same  soil,  we  should  assist  nature  in  the  work  by  enriching 
that  soil.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  danger  of  forcing  too  rank 
a  growth  upon  a  bearing  tree. 

WINDBEKAKB. 

We  must  not  forget  or  neglect  to  shield  our  orchards  from  the  bliz- 
zards and  the  cyclones  by  a  good  and  sufficient  windbreak.  An  ever- 
green windbreak  should  be  secured  if  possible,  on  account  of  its  su- 
periority, in  winter,  over  every  other  kind,  and  its  beauty  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  And  for  this  purpose  we  may  well  place  the  Norway 
Spruce  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  White  Pine  second,  and  sever- 
al other  varieties  are  to  be  preferred  before  deciduous  trees.  Where 
evergreens  cannot  be  obtained  the  white  willow  should  be  used,  as  its 
hardiness,  its  rapid  growth,  its  beauty  and  strength  make  it  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  deciduous  screens.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
most  planters  place  the  windbreak  too  near  the  orchard.  It  should 
stand  back  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  in  order  that  the  heavy  snowdrifts 
lodged  by  the  windbreak  may  lie  outside  of  the  orchard.  This  wind* 
break  should  stand  upon  three  sides  at  least,  north,  west  and  soatli. 
The  east  is  not  so  material. 

How  to  bury  a  tree  for  the  winter;  how  to  properly  prune;  how  to 
keep  the  bark  healthy;  how  to  guard  against  borers,  caterpillars,  and 
other  insects;  against  rabbits  and  mice.  The  entire  topics  of  plnm 
and  cherry  culture  are  divisions  of  the  subject  of  "  orcharding," 
upon  which  I  have  not  touched,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  written  at 
too  great  a  length. 

One  more  thought.  What  means  the  cry,  **  We  can't  raise  apples 
in  Minnesota?*'  Does  it  mean  that  all  those  that  utter  it  have  given 
the  matter  earnest,  thorough  and  intelligent  trial,  and  speak  from  ex- 
perience? I  cannot  believe  it.  For,  by  some  travel  and  inquiry,  I 
have  found  that  most  of  the  trees  planted  come  from  southern  nurse* 
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Ties  directly  or  indirectly,  or  else  have  been  killed  by  the  planter's 
own  negligence  or  his  not  knowing  how  to  properly  handle  them. 
Until,  instead  of  trying  to  improve  his  methods,  he  becomes  disgust- 
ed with  the  business  and  joins  the  popular  cry.  It  was  the  cry  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  in  Iowa.  But  the  successful  e£Port  of  per- 
sistent men  are  silencing  the  cry  there,  as  they  will  do  ere  long  in 
Minnesota. 


NOTES  ON  ONION  CULTURE. 
By  Wayland  SUdmany  Rochester. 

An  Irish  woman  once  told  me  that  "  it  was  very  poor  onion  seed  I 
was  selling  her;  I  had  sold  her  an  ounce  of  seed,  last  spring,  and  nev- 
-er  an  onion  was  larger  than  the  smallest  %gg;  and  it  was  the  best  cul- 
tivation she  gave  them;  for  she  plowed  the  ground  a  foot  deep  and 
made  it  as  loose  and  fine  as  a  pile  of  ashes  and  raked  the  seed  in  with 
a  garden  rake,  and  kept  the  soil  pulverized  all  summer  with  a  hoe." 

Now  every  onion  grower  knows  that  her  method  of  culture  would 
have  given  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes,  but  was  a  ruinous  one  for  onions. 
I  have  found  that  many  farmers  think  they  cannot  raise  onions;  as  I 
have  often  asked  them  to  buy  a  few  ounces  of  seed  and  sell  us  onions 
in  the  fall,  and  in  many  cases  the  answer  was:  *'  0.  onions  won't 
grow  with  me;  I  tried  to  raise  them  some  years  ago  and  made  a  failure 
of  it,  and  now  buy  what  few  we  want.'' 

Of  course,  onions  are  not  so  accommodating  as  wheat  and  oats. 
They  are  like  some  men,  they  must  have  their  own  way;  but,  unlike 
many  men,  they  are  not  ungrateful,  for  give  them  the  soil  and  culture 
that  they  require  and  they  will  return  the  kindness  by  yielding  elev- 
en hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Every  family  ought  to  consume  a  great 
many  onions,  for  of  all  cultivated  garden  vegetables  they  are  the  most 
nutritious  and  contain  more  medicinal  properties. 

SOIL. 

Onions  must  have  a  well  drained  soil.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  al- 
lows water  to  stand  on  its  surface,  the  onion  roots  will  all  be  very 
close  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  will  not  penetrate  into  the  soil 
and  collect  sufficient  plant  food  to  make  a  good  crop.  Black  soil,  with 
a  sandy  subsoil,  is  good.  A  slough,  underdrained,  is  a  number  one 
place  for  onions. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage,  and 
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I  will  not  800Q  forget  it,  for  some  years  ago  I  lost  the  entire  crop  bj 
sowing  the  seed  on  a  rich,  black  mucky  soil.  I  expected  a  great  crop 
and  kept  the  gronnd  clean,  bat  I  found  that  after  every  rain  the 
onions  did  not  grow  at  all  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  resalt  was 
that  in  September  the  tops  were  fresh  and  green  and  as  far  from  be- 
ing matured  as  they  should  have  been  in  July.  The  next  year  I  cross- 
plowed  and  made  ditches  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  the  crop  was 
good,  some  onions  being  as  large  as  saucers. 

Onions  were  first  grown  in  Egypt  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  yearly  enriched  by  the  overflow  of  that  river.  And  for 
that  reason  good  crops  of  onions  cannot  be  grown  on  virgin  soil  with- 
out some  kind  of  manure,  although  I  have  heard  that  good  crops  have 
been  raised  on  new  breaking,  the  seed  being  sowed' broadcast  aud 
dragged  in.  But  that  was  done  a  great  ways  ofif,  and  I  never  saw  the 
man  who  did  it.  If  done  at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  a  soil  on  which 
large  quantities  of  brush  and  trees  had  been  burned,  leaving  the  ashes 
on  the  ground.  Ashes  containing  potash  are  one  of  the  best  onion 
fertilizers. 

HANTTBB. 

Onions  need,  for  a  heavy  crop,  more  nitrogen  aud  potash  than  is  to 
be  found  in  new  ground,  hence  the  ground  should  be  manured  every 
year.  Animal  manure  contains  both  nitrogen  and  potash.  Unless 
the  manure  is  old  the  onions  are  liable  to  be  soft  and  have  large  necks 
and  do  not  keep  well.  Horse  manure  is  better  than  cow  manure. 
Greener  manure  can  be  used  if  spread  early  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
under.  If  the  manure  is  very  fine  it  will  go  further  if  spread  after 
plowing  and  dragged  in. 

Long  Island  onion  growers  buy  horse  manure  direct  from  the  street 
car  stables  of  New  York  city  and  put  one  hundred  cart  loads  on  an 
acre.  Sometimes  they  pay  as  high  as  sixty-five  cents  per  load.  The 
manure  is  not  mostly  straw,  like  our  manure  out  West,  but  contains 
very  little  litter. 

A  German  farmer  not  far  fromjlochester  always  raises  good  onions 
with  no  other  manure  than  ashes.  He  throws  all  of  the  ashes,  the 
year  through,  as  fast  as  made,  upon  the  onion  bed,  scattering  them 
during  the  growing  season  upon  the  rows.  Ashes  not  only  furnish 
plant  food  but  also  help  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  which  is  very  im- 
portant  for  onions.  Thirty  or  forty  loads  of  well  rotted  and  moist 
stable  manure,  spread  in  the  fall  and  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
dragged  in,  will  give  a  very  large  crop  of  sound  and  well  keeping 
onions. 
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PBBPABATION  OP  SOIL. 

A  suitable  onion  soil  shoold  be  selected.  Manure  heavily  during 
winter  or  spring  with  any  kind  of  manure  and  plow  very  early  and 
deeply  eight  or  ten  inches  at  least.  About  the  first  of  June  plow  again 
the  other  way  and  set  out  late  cabbages.  The  giound  is  plowed  twice 
to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil  and  to  help  drain  the  soil,  and  it  is 
plowed  deeply  so  that  some  of  the  manure  at  least  will  be  well  under 
the  ground  where  it  will  collect  moisture,  and  store  it  up  for  the  use 
of  the  onions  in  the  following  year.  Also,  the  presence  of  manure  at 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  will  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
very  hard  at  that  depth.  This  is  important,  for  the  next  year  the 
ground  is  plowed  quite  shallow. 

The  ground  is  set  with  cabbages  because  cabbages  are  easily  kept 
clean,  most  of  the  work  being  done  with  a  cultivator.  Not  a  weed 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  seed.  The  cabbages  should  be  all  pulled 
up  by  the  roots.  In  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  cabbages  can  be  taken 
from  the  ground,  spread  on  the  well  rotted  manure.  This  manure, 
being  hauled  during  the  winter  or  spring  before,  and  put  in  a  pile 
about  six  ,  feet  high  with  a  flat  top,  under  a  roof  if  possible,  has  fer- 
mented and  most  of  the  weed  seeds  are  killed.  The  ground  is  then  to 
be  plowed  about  four  inches  deep  and  left  without  being  dragged  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  the  ashes  are  spread,  if  at 
hand,  or  fine  muck  or  peat  marl  or  land  plaster  is  sometimes  used. 
Then  the  ground  should  be  dragged  until  very  smoth  and  quite  firm. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  ground  firm,  but  of  course  not  hard.  If 
there  are  sticks,  stones,  roots,  etc.,  on  the  ground  they  should  be  raked 
off  with  a  steel  rake.  Then  the  seed  can  be  sown,  and  this  can  be 
done  better  and  quicker  with  a  seed  drill.  I  use  the  Planet,  Jr.  The 
rows  should  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  On  soil  not  very  rich 
three  pounds  of  seed  are  enough  for  an  acre,  but  on  ground  prepared 
as  above  directed  six  should  be  sown.  Four  or  six  pounds  are  usually 
sown  upon  an  acre. 

Onions  will  sprout  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  wheat,  while  weeds 
will  not.  Therefore  the  importance  of  preparing  the  ground  in  the 
fall.  Any  weather  that  will  not  injure  wheat  will  not  injure  onion 
seed.  But  new  American  grown  seed  I  am  speaking  of,  and  they  will 
stand  more  unfavorable  weather  than  imported  seed  or  old  seed.  In 
fact  most  imported  seed  is  not  hard  and  should  be  sown  later.  Im- 
ported seed  produces  larger  onions,  but  they  are  milder,  softer,  and  do 
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not  keep  as  well'  as  those  raised  from  American  seed  and  are  never 
sown  extensively.  The  bulb  of  the  onion  should  be  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  because  it  does  not  in  anyway  feed  the  plant.  That  is  done  bj 
the  long  white  roots  which  often  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  onions  will  not  bottom  unless  the  soil  is 
firm.  If  the  soil  is  mellow  and  loose  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
onions  will  not  form  bulbs  until  the  rains  have  packed  the  ground. 
Fall  plowing  becomes  firm  sooner  than  spring  plowing,  and  for  this 
reason  we  get  earlier  onions  from  land  fall  plowed. 

CULTIVATION. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  onion  patch  should  be  kept 
€lean.  Cultivation  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen, 
even  if  there  are  no  weeds.  It  seems  impossible  to  raise  onions 
without  hand  weeding,  as  very  rich  ground  will  produce  a  great 
many  weeds.  Hand  weeding  is  the  great  drawback  to  onion 
culture,  for  without  it  onions  could  be  raised  cheaper  than  po" 
tatoes.  And  the  onion  grower  who  keeps  his  ground  clean  with  the 
least  hand  weeding  makes  the  most  money.  Hence  the  importance  of 
allowing  no  weeds  to  seed  the  year  previous  on  ground  sown  to  onions 
and  of  making  the  manure  heat  to  kill  the  seeds  it  contains.  Bnt  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  some  weeds  will  come  up.  If  the  rows 
are  very  straight  a  wheel  hoe  or  shovel  hoe  can  be  run  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  the  onions  when  they  are  small,  thus  considerably 
lessening  the  work  of  the  hand  weeder.  In  dry  weather  persline 
grows  in  great  quantities  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  enemy,  but  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  a  friend;  for  if  it  is  kept  hoed  up,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  will  be  loose.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  kept  loose 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  the  soil  next  under  will  not  dry  out  as  mnch 
as  if  the  surface  is  baked  hard.    The  loose  soil  on  top  acts  as  a  mulch. 

As  soon  as  the  onions  are  ripe  they  should  be  pulled  at  once,  for  the 
fall  rains  will  make  them  grow  again.  And  if  they  commence  to 
grow  after  they  are  ripe  they  are  nearly  worthless.  They  mu?t  be 
used  at  once  for  they  will  not  keep.  They  will  sprout  and  grow,  no 
matter  how  dry  they  are  kept. 

The  best  way  to  pull  onions  is  to  use  a  potato  hook  or  a  dull  pointed 
iron  rake;  raking  out  one  row  at  a  time  and  raking  two  rows  together. 
If  the  onions  are  sown  early  they  will  mature  early,  and  if  allowed  to 
lay  on  the  top  of  the  ground  for  a  few, days  during  a  dry  time,  the 
tops  will  dry  up  to  almost  nothing  and  can  be  very  rapidly  broken  off 
with  the  fingers  when  picked  up.     Cutting  oflf  the  tops  is  slow  and 
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expensive^  and  onions  do  not  keep  as  well  as  when  the  tops  are  pulled 
o£P.  After  the  onions  have  remained  in  rows  for  foar  or  five  days  and 
are  dry,  they  should  be  stored  under  cover  until  freezing  weather 
begins,  and  then  put  in  the  cellar,  and  they  will  keep  perfectly  sound 
uqtil  the  next  June,  if  they  have  been  perfectly  cared  for.  ^I  have 
kept  white  onions  without  a  sprout  until  spring. 


Mr  Lory,  of  Isanti  county,  by  request  furnishes  a  paper  on  the 
cranberry. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

By  H.  A,  Lory,  Maple  Ridge. 

What  little  information  I  have  gained  on  the  cultivation  of  cran- 
berries  has  cost  me  rather  dearly,  but  is  gathered  from  an  experience 
extending  over  a  number  of  years.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
some  of  these  incidents  of  this  experience,  in  this  branch  of  fruit 
raising. 

I  was  brought  up  in  Schohaire  county.  New  York;  resided  in  Wis- 
consin eleven  years,  and  since  November*,  1875,  in  Minnesota.  I  owned 
five  different  marshes  in  Wisconsin,  but  none  of  them  proving  satis* 
factory,  I  spent  more  or  less  time  during  a  period  of  three  years  in 
securing  a  better  location  for  conducting  the  cranberry  business;  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles,  crossing  the  country  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  charts,  and  a  surveyor's  compass. 

In  Wisconsin  I  met  an  old  Indian  chief  possessed  with  more  than 
usual  intelligence,  who  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  said  I  should  not  be 
discouraged  in  looking  for  a  desirable  marsh,  as  it  would  be  found  by 
diligent  search.  It  should  be  stated  that  while  there  are  good  marshes, 
there  are  many  contingencies  that  enter  into  the  question  of  success 
or  failure,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  marsh,  its  capacity  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  ber- 
ries, etc.  A  marsh  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  or  it 
may  have  been  well  suited  for  development  for  thousands  of  years. 

A  marsh  may  have  the  required  elements  to  mature  sound,  healthy 
vines  and  fruit.  But  a  good  marsh  may  change  suddenly  altogether, 
the  soil  becoming  fermented,  sour  and  poisoned  from  a  change  of 
temperature,  from  dams,  ditches,  etc.,  and  thus  the  best  stage  may 
have  passed  by  never  to  return.     On  the  other  hand,  its  best  condition 
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may  not  have  been  reached;  as  to  this  fact,  however,  time  and  ex- 
perience alone  will  determine.  A  period  of  ten  years  is  none  too  great, 
in  my  opinion,  to  ascertain  fully  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Some  marshes  prove  to  be  superior  to  others  and  produce  fruit 
almost  spontaneously  among  the  mossy  roots,  rubbish,  etc.,  but  wh^n 
the  conditions  change  and  the  underlying  substratum  fails  to  provide 
the  required  nutriment  it  may  result  in  a  necessary  abandonment  of 
the  marsh. 

Many  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is  all  clear  gain  in  cran- 
berry culture,  and  there  are  enormous  profits  to  be  realized  within  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years  at  most.  If,  however,  they  engage  in 
the  occupation  and  no  results  are  realized,  they  become  discouraged, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  and  methods  of  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  one  succeeds  there  are 
perhaps  fifty  who  make  a  failure.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  engage 
in  this  business  unless  he  is  able  to  experiment  in  a  thorough  and 
systematic  manner,  whether  successful  or  not. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  was  very  foolish  to  stick  to  this  "old  cran- 
berry swamp,"  and  to  work  and  expend  all  the  money  I  could  get 
when  I  never  could  make  it  amount  to  anything.  These  theories 
have  not,  however,  discouraged  me  from  continuing  my  eflforts.  I 
feel  confident  I  have  passed  the  most  difficult  point,  and  am  more  and 
more  encouraged  each  season. 

My  marsh  is  now  well  subdued,  is  in  good  form,  occupying  about 
one  hundred  acres.  Have  about  three  inches  fall,  affording  ample 
means  to  dispose  of  surplus  water,  and,  by  the  use  of  an  upper  gate, 
an  ample  supply  of  water  when  needed. 

A  marsh  may  possess  nine  points  of  excellence,  and  one  undesirable 
feature  may  overbalance  them  all.  Some  peat  is  too  soft,  some  too 
hard,  some  •too  wet,  some  to  dry;  again  the  water  may  injure  the 
vines.  Where  a  marsh  has  had  only  ram  water  upon  it,  and  it  is  re- 
placed with  mineral  water,  it  may  prove  disastrous,  or  the  reverse. 
Much  damage  may  be  done  by  a  novice  using  too  much  or  too  little 
water,  as  it  must  be  used  at  proper  times  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purposes  required.  I  find  the  injury  when  it;  occurs,  increases 
usually  in  a  ten-fold  ratio. 

I  met  a  man  below  St.  Francis  some  years  since,  who  said  he  drew 
the  water  from  his  vines  about  June  15th,  but  could  give  no  reason 
whatever,  as  to  warmth,  drouth,  or  fertilization. 

The  season  here  being  of  short  duration  between  killing  frosts,  it 
requires  finer  manipulation  than  where  seasons  are  longer.   I  have  ex- 
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perienced  injury  from  frost  as  late  as  June  20tfa,  and  as  early  as 
August  13th,  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  the 
marshy  to  secure  desired  results.  One  must  understand  the  whole 
situation.  The  water  in  the  spring  must  be  retained  long  enough,  but 
not  to  prevent  growth  of  vines  and  maturing  of  crop,  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  Depth  of  water  is  another  item,  its  use  depending  upon 
the  objects  to  be  secured.  In  my  experience  it  is  not  proper  to  give 
the  bed  water  before  October  16th,  and  not  according  to  nature.  Last 
season  I  let  on  the  water  November  1st,  and  drew  it  off  May  1st.  My 
berries  matured  thirty  days  earlier  than  ever  before  known,  and  I  com- 
menced picking  August  15th,  and  finished  on  the  24t&.  The  next 
morning,  the  25th,  there  was  a  heavy  frost.  A  neighbor  who  had  a 
few  berries,  picked  but  few  of  them,  as  they  were  too  green. 

I  have  spent  some  fifteen  years  experimenting.  When  I  began  I 
supposed  I  was  a  master  of  the  business,  and  that  all  there  was  to  do 
was  to  gather  the  fruit.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  serious  error,  and 
feel  that  I  know  very  little  about  it  as  yet. 

My  entire  crop  was  estimated  at  3,000  bushels,  but  on  account  of 
fire  July  2d  to  7th  and  cut  worms  I  only  harvested  250  bushels.  Was 
awarded  first  premium  at  the  State  fair  last  fall  and  also  at  the  win- 
ter meeting  of  your  Society.  I  would  like  to  see  more  samples  of  fruit 
exhibited  at  our  fairs. 


THE  PEERLESS  APPLE. 
By  0.  F.  Brand,  Faribault. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  our  State  Horticultural  Society, 
made  at  our  State  Fair  in  1886,  for  the  history  of  this  celebrated 
apple,  I  will  now  give  it. 

In  1857  or  8  Geo.  Dorrance,  now  deceased,  of  Walcott,  Rice  county, 
planted  an  orchard  of  several  hundred  apple  trees.  It  was  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  edge  of  the  Big  Woods,  facing  and  open  to  the  prairie 
on  the  north  and  northeast.  The  varieties  were  Wine  Sap,  Fall 
Orange, *Fameuse,  Red  and  Green  Sweeting,  Golden  Russet,  Taluian 
Sweet,  and  other  popular  Eastern  varieties,  together  with  six  trees  of 
the  Duchess.  The  latter  were  among  the  first  to  bear,  and  those  six 
trees  became  celebrated  in  this  part  of  the  State  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  I  first  saw  the  orchard  in  1864,  and  frequently  in  1866. 
In  1867  the  orchard  bore  a  large  crop,  Duchess  being  heavily  loaded. 
Talman  Sweet  and  Golden  Russet  stood  not  far  from  Duchess,  blos- 
somed and  bore  a  little  fruit  that  year.  I  think  it  was  from  the  crop 
of  1867  that  G.  J.  Miller,  who  then  and  still  resides  two  and  one-half 
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miles  from  this  orchard,  saved  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  Dachess 
apples  from  Mr.  Dorrance's  trees.  He  planted  the  seeds  on  his  farm 
on  the  prairie  and  from  them  raised  more  than  200  trees.  He  says  he 
planted  seed  from  no  other  variety  but  Duchess.  He  cultivated  these 
trees  up  to  1872.  That  winter,  1872-3,  killed  the  most  of  them.  The 
best  of  those  that  lived  he  transplanted  to  his  orchard  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  there  bein^i;  about  a  dozen  of  them. 

I  saw  these  seedlings  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1876.  Several 
of  them  were  then  bearing,  and  some  of  them  well  loaded  with  fruit. 
I  did  not  see  the  fruit  of  Peerless  at  that  time,  as  it  bore  but  three 
apples  that  year  and  someone  had  stolen  them.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  tree  that  I  then  and  there  wanted  to  baj 
the  right  to  control  it  for  one  year,  and  o£Pered  Mr.  Miller  such  a 
large  price  that  he  became  alarmed  as  to  its  probable  value,  and  as  a 
result  I  did  not  get  the  scions  and  the  tree  was  not  propagated  from 
till  the  spring  of  1887.  This  explains  to  the  public  why  there  are  no 
trees  of  it  for  sale. . 

The  fruit  of  Peerless  and  several  of  the  other  seedlings  was  shown 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1878,  and  also  at  the  winter  meeting  of  this 
Society  in  1883.  A  half  bushel  of  Peerless  apples  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  in  1884.  It  took  the  First  Premium  at  our  State  Fair  in  1886 
and  was  there  awarded  $5  as  the  **Be8t  apple  for  all  purposes  of  North- 
western origin."  Being  on  exhibition  at  our  winter  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary, 1887,  it  was  pronounced  by  vote  of  this  Society  **The  best 
seedling  apple  known." 

Of  the  productiveness  of  the  Peerless  I  will  say,  it  bore  one  bushel 
in  1876,  kept  increasing  in  its  yield  till  it  bore  seven  bushels  in  1883, 
nine  bushels  in  1884,  about  one  bushel  in  1885  of  extra  large  fine  ap- 
ples, and  more  than  ten  bushels  in  1886.  Mr.  Miller  says  of  the  fruit 
that  it  averages  as  large  as  Wealthy,  if  not  larger;  ripens  from  ken  to 
twenty  days  later;  hangs  on  the  tree  in  a  high  wind  perfectly;  keeps 
better  than  Wealthy  and  is  fully  its  equal  in  flavor  and  quality. 

IVIr.  Miller's  orchard  is  on  a  black  loam,  prairie  soil  with  clay  sub- 
soil, and  is  on  the  prairie  about  two  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  Big 
Woods,  and  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  lake.  The  location  is  a 
bad  one,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  five-sixths  of  Duchess  and  all  of 
Wealthy  in  the  same  orchard  were  killed  in  1884.  In  1885  the  orchard 
seemed  to  be  the  hot-bed  of  blight,  yet  Peerless  escaped  uninjured. 

There  is  not  another  tree  in  the  known  world  that  has  stood  or  can 
stand  what  Peerless  has  stood  for  twenty  years,  and  produce  the  large 
crops  of  fine  winter  apples  it  has  produced.  It  is  rightly  named,  it 
has  no  peer  or  equal  in  tliis  dry,  cold,  windy  climate. 
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NORWAY  SPRUCE  FOR  SHELTER  BELTS. 

E.  H.  Ricker,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Farmer^  of  St.  Paul,  says : 

"Nearly  all  the  thrifty  growing  evergreens  are  valuable  as  a  shel- 
ter belt  where  they  are  hardy,  but  the  tree  that  has  stood  the  test,  and 
has  proved  the  most  valuable  as  a  tree  for  shelter  is  the  Norway 
Spruce.  It  is  hardy,  is  adapted  to  prairie  soil,  and  where  it  has  been 
properly  handled  and  well  cultivated,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  tree  that  commends  itself,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
people  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  As  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  this  tree  and  see  it  grow  for  many  years,  we  feel  fully  capa- 
ble of  telling  your  readers  its  value  as  a  protection.  We  give  a  short 
history  of  the  Norway  Spruce  in  this  vicinity : 

''Two  or  three  years  ago  a  row  of  Norway  Spruce  was  planted  along 
a  roadway  in  the  Elgin  nurseries,  by  D.  C.  Scofield,  a  resident  of  that 
city.  The  farm  selected  by  Mr.  Scofield  was  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  open  prairie.  Not  a  sod  had  ever  been 
turned — it  was  the  virgin  prairie.  He  started  the  plow,  and  got  a 
piece  of  ground  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  in  the  tough  prairie 
soil.  The  next  year  he  sent  his  order  to  a  large  nursery  firm  in  Scot- 
land for  a  quantity  of  small  Norway  Spruce  seedlings,  there  not  being 
any  nurseries  in  this  country  at  that  time  where  the  Norway  Spruce 
was  grown  in  large  quantities.  They  arrived,  after  being  many  weeks 
on  the  ocean,  and  thence  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Elgin.  Not  a  tree 
failed.  The  plants  were  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  planting.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  years,  accurate  measurements,  made  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Illinois,  as  recorded  in  their  report,  showed 
that  many  of  them  were  over  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  over 
twenty  feet  high.  Measurements  recently  made  show  many  of  them 
to  be  six  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  seventy-three  feet 
high;  and  for  twenty -two  years  they  have  been  a  protection  against 
the  fierce  storms  of  this  climate.  Although  Mr.  Scofield  was  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  planting,  he  still  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  this  magnificent  shelter  belt.  His  experience  proves  that 
a  man  past  middle  age  may  enjoy  many  years  of  pleasure  and  profit^ 
as  a  result  of  his  foresight  in  planting  evergreens  for  protection. 

**  We  recommend  Norway  Spruce  as  the  best  for  shelter  belts;  the 
next  in  order  are  American  arbor  vitse,  red  cedar,  and  American  white 
spruce.  White,  Scotch,  and  Austrian  pines  are  reliable  evergreens, 
but  we  do  not  recommend  them  for  shelter  belts." 
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We  give  a  very  good    representation  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  as 
shown  in  The  Farmer : 


NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

Mr.  Sias,  of  Rochester,  recommends  evergreens  highly  for  ^elter 
belts.     He  gives  the  following  lint : 

1st,  Norway  Spruce  (Abies]  Excelsd);  2d,  White  Pine  (Pinus  Stro- 
bus);  3d,  Red  Pine  {Pinus  Resinosa);  4th,  Hemlock  Spruce  (Tsuga 
Canadensis);  5th,  White  Spruce  (Abies  Alba);  6th,  Scotch  Pine  (Pi- 
nus Sylvestris). 

He  says:  **  We  head  the  list  with  the  Norway  Spruce,  first,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  resisting  a  stronger  wind  than  any  of  the  others, 
unless  it  is  the  white  spruce;  second,  it  has  more  fibrous  roots,  hence 
less  loss  in  planting;  third,  it  is  a  fine  looking  tree.  Josiah  Hooper 
says :  *  Of  all  the  hardy  evergreens  this  appears  to  be  the  most  suita- 
ble for  shelter,  dense  and  compact  in  its  growth,  hardy  to  the  utmost 
degree,  and  vigorous  in  almost  every  soil;  it  is  certainly  the  perfec- 
tion of  plants  for  a  screen.  We  must  confess  to  having  nothing  that 
-will  compare  with  this  invaluable  tree  for  all  purposes.'  " 
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YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE. 

Syn. — Yellow  Transparent,  White  Transparent,  Red  Duck,  Char- 
lottenthaler,  Grand  Saltan,  Russian  Transparent. 

Mr.  Gibb,  of  Abbotsford,  thus  describes  this  variety:  *'  No.  334, 
Yellow  Transparent  (Skvosnoi  jdtni).  This  is  now  widely  known. 
It  is  earlier  than  Early  Harvest,  and  much  like  it  in  appearance  and 
quality." 

Yellow  Transparent  is  one  of  the  seven  leading  varieties  of  apples 
recommended  for  planting  in  Wisconsin,  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  that  state. 

Mr.  Wm.  Toole  speaks  of  this  variety  as  observed  in  the  orchard  of 
A.  O.  Tuttle,  of  Baraboo,  in  the  following  glowing  terms:  ''  A  clear, 
waxy,  white-skinned  apple,  of  good  quality,  juicy  and  very  early.  It 
is  hardy,  a  constant  and  enormous  bearer."     (See  vol.  xv,  p.  455.) 

Gteo.  P.  Pefifer,  of  Pewaukee,  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  reports  that  **  in  his  search  in  dif- 
ferent orchards  in  Wisconsin  he  finds  Duchess  and  Tetofsky  the  best 
preserved  varieties,  although  Alexander  and  Transparent  are  found  ta 
be  all  right."  Of  a  dozen  or  more  Russian  varieties  set  in  his  own 
orchard  he  says :  *'  Those  that  are  satisfactory  are  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, Long  Arcade,  Hibernal  and  Longfield." 

Says  Farm,  Stock  and  Home ;  "If  the  eflForts  to  introduce  Russian 
apples  into  the  Northwest  had  resulted  in  but  this  one  acquisition,  it 
would  amply  repay  all  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  the  best  very  early 
apple,  pleasanter  than  the  Early  Harvest  in  flavor,  ten  days  at  least 
earlier,  better  and  younger  bearer,  and  much  superior,  as  a  keeper,  to 
any  early  apple.  It  has  that  mellow,  luscious  appearance  of  the 
Sweet  June,  with  its  minute  specks.  Undoubtedly  it  would  pay  to 
plant  it  quite  extensively  near  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  the  city 
markets." 

J.  T.  Lovett,  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  it :  "  The  earliest  of  all  apples; 
handsome  and  good.  Of  Russian  origig,  and  like  all  the  Russian  ap- 
ples, of  ironclad  hardiness.  It  ripens  fully  ten  days  in  advance  of 
Early  Harvest,  Primate  and  other  early  varieties.  Tree  a  free,  up- 
right grower,  very  prolific,  and  a  remarkably  young  bearer,  frequent- 
ly producing  in  the  nursery  rows  the  second  year  from  the  bud.  Fruit 
growers  in  New  Jersey  who  have  this  apple  in  bearing  are  realizing 
immense  profits  from  it." 

Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  says:  **  The  tree  is  a  free  and  symmetri- 
cal grower,  upright  when  young,  but  spreading  as  it  becomes   older 
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under  the  loads  of  fruit.  It  is  a  healthy  tree,  and  like  most  of  the 
Russians,  ironclad  against  cold,  enduring '  forty  degrees  helow  zero 
without  injury.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer  annually  in  rich  gardens,  but 
biennially  in  poorer  soils  or  in  sod.  The  fruit  fairly  grown,  is  medi- 
um in  size,  though  specimens  that  would  rank  as  large  may  often  be 
found  on  young  trees  in  good  soil.  In  delicate,  waxen  beauty,  the 
Transparent,  when  allowed  to  mature  upon  the  tree,  is  unequaled 
among  American  apples.  The  fruit  is  always  fair,  and  its  attractive 
appearance,  joined  with  its  very  good  quality,  makes  it  extremely 
salable.  As  an  early  market  apple  it  has  great  merits.  If  gathered 
just  as  the  seeds  begin  to  color,  it  bears  transportation  well,  and  will 
keep  two  weeks  or  more  before  showing  any  signs  of  deterioration." 

Wo  are  ander  obligations  to  Farnit  Stock  and  Borne  for  ose  of  cat  of  this  New  Roesian  apple. 


YELLOW  TBANSPARENT  APPLE. 
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